out.” 


Some Micans. 


faint by a doctor, Gabriel Lamb, outside his house at Wimbledon. 
the young man into his house and entertains him with perfect hospitality. 


LLLUSTRATED BY ADOLF THWSDE 


SUMMARY. 


The first chapter introduces Angela 
Wycherley, a girl who is discontented 
with her life as it is regulated by her 
mother, who “was by way of being a 
woman of the world, with the world left 


She desires Angela to marry Mr. Burnage,a not very attractive bachelor of 
In the second chapter a young man, Claudius Sandell, is found in a 


The doctor takes 
The young 


man has been at Eton and Cambridge, but, for some reason which is not stated, 


ts entirely destitute. 


He ts fed, and arrangements are made to provide him with 


clothes, and Dr. Lamb—who explains that he does not practise, but is entirely 
engaged tn research work—sees him safely in bed, and then explains to the servants 
and to his wife, who is afraid of him, that Sandell is to be treated precisely as tf 
he had come to.the house in the ordinary way as an honoured guest. In the 
meantime Mr. Burnage has made up his mind to marry Angela, being convinced 
that he has only to ask her. In writing to a friend to communicate this decision he 
announces his belief that Claudius has gone under. Yet it is just about this time that 
Dr. Lamb, after divers conversations with the young man, writes to his banker 


instructing him to place £8,000 to the credit of Claudius Sandell. 


CHAPTER VL. 


in, Claudius decided, but there 

were some queer points about it. 

In the first place there were no 
visitors; it suited the doctor, apparently, 
to live in a certain style—dinner, for 
instance, was distinctly a formal func- 
tion, but he evidently did not think 
there was any necessity for witnesses 
of his severe taste in appointments, or 
of his conversation, which at times 
was brilliant, or of the excellence of 


| was a comfortable house to live 


his chef and his cellar. In a word, he 
did, merely to suit himself, what most 
people do in order to keep up appear- 
ances. No stranger apparently, with the 
exception of Claudius, ever trod those 
soft carpets, or tasted those exquisite 
wines, or heard the doctor on those few 
occasions when it pleased him to put his 
great ideas aside and be merely eccen- 
trically witty. Mrs. Lamb must have 
realised that Claudius would notice this. 
She took particular pains to tell him 
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that the doctor was a recluse and would 
see no one—and so on. 

There was something queer too about 
Mrs.Lamb. She was religious—ardently 
ieligious, but yet she was an untameable 
woman. Religion might inspire her, 
Claudius thought—and he was angry 
with himself for such analysis of his 
hostess—but it would never hold her. 
Her eyes looked searchingly at him out 
of her pale face, and he saw in them this 
much, at least, that she was not a woman 
to be taken lightly and easily. With 
regard to her feelings towards her hus- 
band, he was very much in doubt ; but 
he was certain that she was afraid of 
him. 

And what was the doctor’s own posi- 
ition? He was formally courteous to his 
wife in public; further, he did not talk 
her over with Claudius ; further, he took 
an evident interest in her. But, for all 
that, Claudius could not persuade him- 
self that the interest which the doctor 
took in his wife was the same as the 
interest which a man takes in the woman 
whom he loves ; it seemed a colder, more 
scientific, thing. Claudius could not 
explain it: he could only wonder. 

But one point seemed stranger to him 
than all—tbe curious way in which he 
was taken for granted. He had been 
in the house for days, and he had come 
into it as a broken-down tramp; the 
Lambs had only his word for it that 
he was not a broken-down tramp: yet 
the days went by, and no question was 
put to him about his past, and very little 
was said about his payment of his 
obligation—nothing, in fact, except the 
doctor’s indefinite assurance that it would 
be all right. As a rule he spent the 
greater part of the day with Mrs. Lamb: 
he drove her out, read to her, educated 
her taste in music. She began to make 
some sort of confidences to him; she 
told him that she had had a very great 
sorrow, and that religion had been a 
consolation to her in it. Once she began 
to talk about the doctor—with her eyes 
fixed nervously on the door of the room, 
lest he should enter suddenly. Claudius 
did not like this. Gabriel was very 
clever, she said, but it was too awful— 
he despised religion. He seemed to be 
_ entirely given up to one thing. She did 
not know whither it was leading, but she 
had an uncomfortable sensation that it 
was leading somewhere—that they were 
on the verge of things. Then she hesi- 


tated, and looked shyly down at her own 
knees, and said, withseeming irrelevance: 

“TI want you, Mr. Sandell, to be very 
careful.” 

“In what way? In my dealings with 
the doctor? Why surely—” he broke 
off and laughed. “ You must not have 
these presentiments ; there is nothing to 
be afraid of in a scientific enthusiasm.” 

“Isn’t there ?” she said, rather drearily. 

Claudius had no desire whatever to 
make confidences—if anything he was 
inclined to reserve ; but he felt that his 
host and hostess had.a claim to know 
something about him, and it was charac- 
teristic of him that he had to satisfy all 
claims of which he was conscious, whether 
they were pressed or not. He chose his 
opportunity one night after dinner. The 
dining-room was large and irregular in 
shape. The table—an oval oak table— 
was laid in a square recess, and brightly 
lighted with wax candles; the rest of. 
the room was almost in shadow. It had 
been rather an interesting dinner. The 
doctor, starting from a case in the papers 
that morning, had gone on to a theory 
that suicide was largely the result of a 
sense of humour. People killed them- 
selves because they saw that any further 
existence would be ridiculous. It was a 
pity—but those who had a sense of 
humour generally had it over-accentuated. 
Had Claudius ever noticed that? And 
had it never occurred to him how much 
better things must be on the moon? Yes, 
of course, there were the usual shilling- 
manual baby’s arguments to show that 
the atmosphere and temperature of the 
moon did not permit the existence of 
human beings. it was the common con- 
fusion of beings with bodies. There were 
certainly beings on the moon, and the 
bodies did not matter. Things would be 
much better there, because nothing there 
would be over-accentuated. The con- 
suming passion of love that we men and 
women feel would be on the moon a mild 
preference. Our Athanasian Creed would 
be there a hesitating assent to Matthew 
Arnold’s definition. Dinner would be 
afternoon tea, and afternoon tea would 
be no more than one transient, dreamy 
glance at the thinnest possible bread-and- 
butter. Everything would be toned 
down. “My own enthusiasm,” he con- 


cluded, “ would be nothing more than the 
feeling which makes a boy buy the six- 
penny chemical cabinet, do four tricks, 
break one test tube, and swop the re- 
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mainder for a specimen of common quartz 
with which to initiate a new geological 
passion.” 

Claudius took up the idea, and went 
on with it mirthfully. He and the doctor 
combined their suggestions—the wildest 
suggestions—of what this under-accentu- - 


' 


“THEN SHE 


ated, toned-down, moon life would be 
like. Mrs. Lamb, consciously well dressed, 
watched them in silence, sometimes with 
anxious eyes, as she wondered if all this 
was quite religious, sometimes with quite 
a different expression as she thought 
what a good thing it was to look at 
Claudius and hear his musical voice, and 
then grew. afraid of the thought. The 


doctor said that the moon-life would be 
heavenly. 

“Why not have it? Why not recon- 
struct your existence here? Why not 
reduce your enthusiasm to the school- 
boy’s whim ?” 

The doctor became suddenly serious. 


HESITATED” 


“That is my own fault for speaking 
inaccurately,” he said. “I spoke of my 
own enthusiasm, and I was wrong. The 
enthusiasm is not mine, but I am its. I 
belong to it; I am its slave. Body and 
soul I am claimed by the service cf 
humanity and given up to it.” 

“ But a willing slave ?” 

The doctor did not answer for a 
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moment. He went on pezling a peach, 
his white, nervous fingers and the knife 
in them suggesting the rapid neatness 
of a surgical operation. He seemed to 
be thinking deeply. 

“T really do not know,” he said at 
last. “I never wanted it to come, and I 
never resist it. It is, 1 should say, that 
some powerful tendency has absorbed 
my will into it. I feel like part of a 
natural law. Yes, that’s absurd, but I 
really grope for words to describe my 
sensations, and I do not get them very 
well.” 

“And your work is for the good of 
humanity ?” 

“ Ultimately.” 

“I wish I had some part in it. 
end in view in my 
much more selfish. 
why I failed. 
about it.” 

Dr. Lamb shot a rapid glance at his 
wife, and it was she who answered : 

“Yes? You must not speak about it, 
Mr. Sandell, if the subject hurts you.” 

“On the contrary,” he protested, “ | am 
anxious to tell you. The one thing I 
can do, apparently, is to prevent you 
from being generous in the dark.” 

“No, no!” said Mrs. Lamb, leaning 
back in her chair. “ You must not imply 
that we could possibly mistrust you. 


My 
own work was so 
Perhaps that was 
I have never told you 


That is hard on us.” She spoke 
earnestly. The doctor looked at her 
significantly. She was saying just what 


he wished, but he was very well aware 
that she was not saying it because he 
wished it, nor from mere politeness, but 
because she really meant it. It con- 
firmed a vague notion that had crossed 
his mind that day. It enabled him, as 
he thought over his future plans, to see 
where there was a possible weak spot. 
The whole thought went through his 
mind in a flash. 

“ Quite so,” he murmured, as he passed 
the tips of his fingers gently through the 
rose-water in the bowl beside him. 
“ Quite so.” 

“T should really like to tell you,” said 
Claudius. “I think it would interest you.” 

Mrs. Lamb leant her elbows on the 
table, and her head on her hands, and 
looked at him intently. 

“Ah! That is undoubted; it would 
be very good of you,” said the doctor. 

At this moment a servant came for- 
ward with the coffee, and Dr. Lamb 
gave a rapid order. 


“ The coffee and—and everything we 
are likely to want—on the lawn. At 
once.” 

“You would rather ?” the doctor went 
on inquiringly, turning to the. others. 
“The night is so hot, and I thought it 
would be pleasanter to talk out there.” 

They both thought it a capital idea. 
Mrs. Lamb’s maid had entered the room, 
with an Oriental shawl in her hands. 
Mrs. Lamb adjusted it carefully over her 
head and shoulders. She was a curiously 
grotesque figure in that shawl. Her 
dinner-dress had all that Madame Ellice 
could do for mortal woman. The pallor 
of her face and the darkness of her hair 
were noticeable. She missed being 
beautiful. She looked like an Egyptian 
dissenter that had known Bond Street. 
The world had chosen her dress; the 
flesh and the spirit showed alternately in 
the expression of her face. 

Outside it was growing dusk. A big 
rug had been spread over the grass ; on 
it were lounge chairs and a low table. 
On the table were the smoking apparatus 
and the wonderful Madeira that the 
doctor liked to taste after dinner. The 
tiny Roman lamp gave a minute weird 


flame. The servant handed the coffee 
and withdrew. The two men lighted 


their cigars from the Jamp. 

“Now,” said the doctor, “if you are 
ready, Mr. Sandell.” 

Claudius began. “I think,” he said 
slowly, “that the thing I have wanted 
most all through life has been freedom— 
the absence of limitation. I have often 
thought that I would be willing merely 
to taste itandthendie. Yet I have never 
tasted it. As for my birth, I am the only 
son of my father, and my recollection of 
my mother—who died when I was a child 
—is very vague. My father, Sir Constan- 
tine Sandell—his knighthood was one of 
the birthday honours in the year that I 
was born, and it is an honour that he has 
since regretted—would have been con- 
sidered, in some respects, an indulgent 
man. At Eton—I know now—I had 
very much more pocket-money than was 
good for me. At the age of sixteen I 
got the parental sanction to the use of 
tobacco—well, my father is himself a 
smoker. At Cambridge, again, my 
But in 

Now, 
important 


allowance was very generous. 
important points I was never free. 
religion is, I suppose, an 
point.” 


Mrs. Lamb looked up at the grey sky 
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*“SHE SPOKE EARNESTLY 


and then slowly down again. Claudius 
continued : 

“ Religion was, is, and always will be, 
a most important point to my father. 
Unfortunately, it is a point on which he 
has never been-able to satisfy himself. 
Hehas changed his religion times without 
number. He is about due into Buddhism 


by now,” he said with rather a bitter 


laugh, “ for I do not see what else is left. 
No, I am not joking. And I was always 
compelled to follow any sect with which 
he happened to be in sympathy. I my- 
self have been a Scotch Presbyterian, 
an English Low Churchman, and an 
English Ritualist ; I have found that the 
truth was in the Greek Church alone ; I 
have been a Roman Catholic; I have 


followed my father into the religion of 


‘three persons and no God,’ which has its 
dwelling somewhere off Fetter Lane ; | 
have tried with him to find consolation 
in metaphysics that neither of us could 
quite understand ; then I listened to the 
sermons of Parker, and after that to 
Voysey. I did not mind, I was only a 
boy ; fellows always believed what their 
fathers believed ; it was all in the day’s 
work. It was at the call to spiritualism 
that I rebelled ; by this time I was at 
Cambridge and had begun to think. 
Now my father had invited to our place 
a professed medium from London—a 
Miss Matilda Comby.” 

At this moment the doctor and Mrs. 
Lamb exchanged glances, as though the 
name of Miss Matilda Comby were signi- 
ficant. It was almost dark. Claudius 
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noticed nothing, and continued: “ For 
all I know to the contrary, Miss Matilda 
Comby may be there still. With all 
that I have against her I must own 
that she is a distinctly clever woman. I 
began to study conjuring tricks ; I paid 
—with my father’s money—for lessons 
from professors. When I thought that 
the time was ripe, I exposed Miss Matilda 
Comby, and showed to my father that 
the absolute proof—as he called it—was 
ingenious, but that they did better at 
the Egyptian Hall. I might as well 
have spoken to the Pyramids. Miss 
Matilda Comby was clever and plausible; 
she had warned my father against the 
very explanations that I offered. He 
considered that her position was con- 
firmed, and told me, in so many words, 
that I was a blasphemer.” 

“And that was the cause of your 
quarrel with your father?” said Dr. 
Lamb, dreamily. 

“No, he still had hopes of me. We 
did quarrel, of course, but the real reason 
is much more difficult to tell. One day 
at Cambridge I had a letter from him 
that surprised me and distressed me a 
good deal. I knew that this woman, 
Matilda Comby, had a great influence 
over my father, but I did not guess how 
great—until I read that letter. Briefly, 
it peremptorily ordered me to marry 
Matilda Comby—a woman ten years 
older than myself—a woman whom I 
had always had the greatest difficulty to 
treat with even the barest civility—a 
woman whom I knew to be a fraudulent 
charlatan. During the whole of a year 
I had been doing my best to get this 
woman turned out of our house — and 
now I was calmly told that I was to 
marry her. The spirits had willed it; 
the spirits were very anxious for it; the 
spirits had foretold that it would be ‘a 
singularly blessed union.’ It sounds like 
madness ; yet in all business matters my 
father, at this very time, was showing 
himself particularly sane, * particularly 
judicious.” 

“ That,” said the doctor, “ is not un- 
common.” 

“ Matilda Comby also must have had 
some talent for speculative business. My 
father is, I suppose, a very wealthy 
man. With all her influence she doubted 
at first if she could persuade him to 
leave his entire property away from me. 
On moncy matters he was too sane. But 
it had probably occurred to her that she 
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might marry me, and come into the 
money that way. The spirits had sug- - 
gested the marriage, but there was never 
any doubt that the spirits were merely 
Matilda Comby.” 

“One moment,” said Mrs. Lamb, 
rather shyly. “ Matilda—I mean Miss 
Comby—was a charlatan, of course. | 
think myself that spiritualism is wicked. 
But has it not occurred to you that pos- 
sibly she was really—it is so hard to be 
certain—really in love with you?” 

“Impossible, Mrs. Lamb. I had always 
made it fairly clear that I despised her.” 

“ Sometimes, you know, that does not 
make any difference.” 

“Well, I do not think that her sub- 
sequent behaviour showed that she was 
very fond of me. At first I treated the 
thing as a joke; but I soon saw that my 
father was in earnest: then I refused 
point-blank. Now, my father does not 
take point-blank refusals nicely as a rule, 
and I expected a storm. On the con- 
trary, I got a very patient letter. The 
spirits had been at it again. They had 
told him that I was secretly engaged to 
another woman, and that it was for this 
reason I had refused, but that it would 
be to the advantage and happiness of 
the other woman if I gave her up. | 
replied that there was no other woman 
in the case at all—as a matter of fact, 
although it is not a particularly interest- 
ing fact, I have never been in love in my 
life—and I repeated my refusal. His 
next letter accused me of having trifled 
with Matilda Comby’s affections. Oh, 
it was the wildest business! Matilda 
Comby never appeared directly in it at 
all. But it was obvious that her hand 
guided my father’s in every letter that he 
wrote. I need not give you details of all 
the correspondence. At last he called 
me a liar, and I sent him a letter, which 
I now regret—for, after all, I am his son. 
That finished it. I had a brief com- 
munication from him to the effect that 
he did not wish to see me or hear from 
me again. He enclosed me a cheque for 
one quarter’s allowance in advance, and 
told me that I was to expect nothing 
further from him, either during his life- 
time or after his death. I sent the 
cheque back. Well, there I was with a 
bank balance of fifty pounds and the 
world before me.” ' 

“It was very cruel of him,” said Mrs. 
Lamb. “It was very cruel and unjust.” 





She shivered slightly. 
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“ Ah,” the doctor said, “it has turned 
a little chilly, hasn’t it? Let us finish 
the story indoors—in my study, Sandell. 
I have got some of that tobacco about 
which you were speaking, if you care to 
try it.” 

“Thanks very much,” said Sandell. 
“I should be delighted to try the 
tobacco, but I must get my pipe first 
from upstairs’? 

As soon as he had gone upstairs 
Doctor Lamb iurned brusquely to his 
wife. 

“Matilda Comby?” he said. “ Your 
sister ?” 

“I—I fear so.” 

“Why is she going by her maiden 
name? Qh, I see—yes, her husband.” 

“I thought she would go back to it 
after her husband—went away, but I 
know no more for certain than you do. 
She had stopped writing letters to us 
you know, Gabriel,“even before my 
marriage. It is possible that her 
husband may have died in— died 
there.” 

“ Ah, yes. My wife’s sister originally 
ran away with a fraudulent company 
promoter ; he married her, and got into 
difficulties ; he is now, if alive, doing a 
term of penal servitude ; so your sister 
resumes her maiden name, becomes a 
common swindler and attempts bigamy. 
What trifles these things are? They 
ought not to concern me. And yet, 
Hilda, I should prefer that you did not 
mention these facts to Mr. Sandell.” 

“But they give him the means of 
reconciliation with his father.” 

“ He will never take the first step in 
that direction, Besides, why sacrifice 
any man’s good opinion of you? How 
will you be regarded if you say that you 
are the sister of Matilda Comby? With 
involuntary dislike and distrust.” 

“But I might write to Sir Charles— 


anonymously—giving proof of my state- 
ments.” 

“Quite so! Admirable! But you 
must get proof. Unless you know that 
the convict is still alive, you have no 
case. Find that out first. How? I have 
not the least idea. Be clear on your 
facts, before you sacrifice sisterly affec- 
tion to your passion for——” he paused 
a moment and added “ your passion for 
justice and reconciliation.” 

“TI will do that, Gabriel. I won't say 
anything to Mr. Sandell. How happy 
he will be to get back in his right place 
again !” 

“ There, run along, Hilda. He will be 
down in the study by now. Join him 
and say I will be there ina moment. | 
have a short note to write, which must go 
to-night.” 

When she had gone,he sat down before 
the fire, with his head in his hands, 
thrusting fingers into the fringe of hair. 
His brow wrinkled and then cleared ; 
he smiled horribly to himself. 

“ Hilda’s letter cannot go for three or 
four days. I ¢hink that | can finish my 
business with Claudius Sandell to-night, 
to-morrow at latest. After I have got 
him—once got him—bound him by his 
word—after that, there may be as much 
reconciliation as you please, my dear 
Hilda, because it will not make any 
difference. Praise God!” He rose and 
paced the room excitedly. “ Praise God 
in the highest!” he said with fervour. 

He sat down and scribbled a brief 
note, and gave it toa servant. Then he 
crossed the hall, and went down the 
passage to the study, “I wonder,” he 
thought to himself, “does Hilda think 
that I notice nothing—nothing at all? 
She is falling in love with Sandell—I use 
it. He is entirely honourable—I use it. 
I have been kind to him—and I use that, 
and now—we really progress.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE rest of the story Claudius had to 
tell need not be told in his own words. 
He had come to London with his fifty 
pounds in his pocket, and had taken 
cheap lodgings in Bloomsbury. He 
meant to live economically, but he did 
not quite know how to do it; he also 
meant to write, and he did not quite 
know how to do that either, It was 
probably his acquaintance with Burnage 


and Monsctt at Cambridge that had 
given him this idea of making @ living 
by literature. These two men had been 
actually printed in a London paper— 
Burnage once and Monsett twice. In 
all three cases it was poetry, and un- 
remunerated. Claudius did not think 
that he could write poetry; he cheerfully 
acknowledged in Burnage and Monsett 
their superior talents. But, in common 
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with most men, he wanted to tell a Claudius being in rather a mad and 
story—and, unlike most men, he had __ bitter mood, had answered that he would 


He had had it for 
He remembered vaguely 
what had started it. He had been 
one summer evening on a_ country 
railway-station; and as he waited for 
the train, he had read the advertise- 
ments, and some chance line of the 
merest foolishness had been whimsical 
enough to give him a suggestion. Look- 
ing up, he saw at the further end of the 
platform a woman standing silhouetted 
against the sunset sky, and the sight of 
her had carried the suggestion on. It 
had all been forgotten next day, and all 
remembered many days afterwards, 
Since that time it had gone through a 
long period of change and growth in his 
own mind, until he knew all the people 
of his story intimately, and its inci- 
dents had become like incidents in his 
own career. Now, when he had to make 
his own livelihood, he thought-he would 
write his own novel. Both Burnage and 
Monsett had drawn for themselves 
brilliant pictures of literary success, and 
Claudius had listened. He knew that 
such success was not for him; he merely 
hoped to write a passable, readable, and 
consequently saleable story. There was 
nothing else that he cared to do. 

While he was learning how to write— 
he was surprised to find there was so 
very much to learn—and learning how 
to live economically, the fifty pounds 
slipped away. There came a day when 
he left his Bloomsbury lodgings and 
took all his personal belongings to a 
shop in the Fulham Road. Nominally 
and externally it was a second-hand 
furniture shop, but there was really 
nothing that its proprietor would not 
buy and sell. He was an obese man, 
with a little voice, and a quick, narrow 
eye, and a watch-chain like a golden 
snake that suns itself on a hillock. To 
this man Claudius sold all his books and 
almost all his clothes, leaving himself 
hardly enough to keep himself warm—it 
was late winter. 

“ Now sir,” said the man, when the 
last iniquitous bargain had been com- 
pleted, “is there nothing else? I buy 
anything and sell anything. Think now, 
sir. Any little bits of furniture? Old 
carpets or rugs? Fetch ’em away in my 
own cart and give you no trouble. Or 
bedding now—I give a fair price for 
that.” 


a story to tell. 
a long time. 


sell himself, body and soul, for one 
thousand pounds and one year to spend 
it in. 

“Come now, sir,” 
* joking apart——” 

“I’m not joking, I’ve nothing else to 
sell, and I mean what I say.” 

“Supposing,” the man said, rubbing 
his fat chin, “ the law allowed it and | 
could tie you up somehow : I might risk 
two hundred pounds and give you your 
year. It ‘ud be a speculytion. But 
there—there—where’d my security be? 
No, that’s all nonsense.” 

Claudius went off with something 
under ten pounds in his pocket. Instead 
of two rooms in Bloomsbury he now 
took one small and dirty room in a back 
street in the Fulham neighbourhood. 
Here he almost starved himself and 
constantly overworked himself. He had 
intended at one time to write his novel 
to make his living; now he chiefly 
wanted to live in order to write his novel 
well. It was, as it were, a race against 
time, to get the novel finished as he 
would have it before the little money 
that he had gave out. Hopelessly 
improvident and unpractical, he made 
no calculation for a possible future when 
the novel might be finished and prove a 
failure. His experiences in those lower 
strata of London in which he now lived 
had helped to make him bitter and angry 
with the world, so that he told himself 
that when his novel was finished he 
would no longer want to live in the 
world at all. It seemed to be a world in 
which there was no generosity, and no 
sense of what was really valuable. To 
guess the motives of those with whom 
he came in contact, he persuaded him- 
seif that he had only to guess the 
meanest possible in order to be always 
right. The. struggle for life hardly 
seemed worth while. Sore as he still 
was at the treatment he had received 
from his father, his depression was 
further increased by his miserable sur- 
roundings, his semi-starvation, his occa- 
sional loss of his belief in his power to 
write at all, and his terrible loneliness. 

This latter was his own proud and 
foolish fault. It is true that the friends 
he might have had in London were 
quite singularly few, but still there were 
some. Partly from the belief that he 


the man went on, 





would work best if he worked alone, and 
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still more from a reluctance to meet in 
his adversity those whom he had known 
in his prosperity, or to discuss the 
quarrel with his father, Claudius had 
kept to himself. Otherwise Burnage, to 
do him justice, would have been willing 
staunch and loyal—to have walked 
hand-in-hand with this lonely embryo- 
novelist until that point when Claudius 
really needed a friend. Lady Verrider, 
an old friend of the Sandell family, a 
kindly and worldly woman who was 
fond of Claudius, would have gone with 
him much further; and there were 
others of less importance who would 
have been glad to see him. But 
Claudius would have none of them. The 
lower he sank in poverty and dejection, 
the more obstinate he became on this 
point. He had much the same instinct 





that makes the wounded animal hide - 


itself. 

On the day that the novel was finished, 
Claudius sent it off to a publishing firm. 
It came back almost directly, and he 
sent it to another. He paid his landlady, 
and had one shilling left in his pocket 
And now he thought that he could die 
quite easily, and soon found that he could 
not. He was young, and unable to rid 
himself of the instinctive love of life. 
There were many ways in which a man 
of good character and education and 
some abilities could make a fair liveli- 
hood. None of them appealed to his 
tastes particularly, but he determined to 
adopt one of them—any one ; only it was 
necessary to have a little money first : he 
must be able to buy an outfit and pay a 
railway fare,or he could do nothing. If the 
publishers accepted his novel, he deter- 
mined to sink his pride and ask for an 
advance from them. This was his only 
chance: he had in ‘his letter to them 
asked them to let him have their opinion 
as soon as possible, and somehow or 
other he must hang on until their letter 
came. He had only one shilling on 
which to wait; to speak accurately he 
had only elevenpence, for the landlady 
had intimated that she would charge one 
penny for taking in the letter for him 
when he was no longer her lodger. As 
it was necessary to make his elevenpence 
last as long as possible, he considered 
that it would be absurd to spend any of 
it on a bed; the early summer had 
begun now, fortunately, and the nights 
were just warm enough to make it pos- 
sible to keep in the open air without 


killing one’s self. He had found a spot 
away on Wimbledon Common, where it 
was unlikely that anyone would interfere 
with him. There he slept for nine 
successive nights ; indeed, he spent most 
of the days there too, for he found him- 
self too weak to do very much walking 
about. On the morning of the tenth he 
had only one penny left out of the 
shilling, which the landlady would want 
if there was a letter forhim. He walked 
slowly to his old lodging in Fulham, and 
inquired if there was a letter. 

There was a letter, and the novel had 
come back again. The landlady refused 
to take his penny, and said that he 
could leave the parcel with her. His 
first sensation was one of intense delight 
that he would now be able to buy some- 
thing to eat. He hurried off; when 
he got to the baker’s shop, he was so 
breathless that he could hardly ask for 
what he wanted. He bought a penny 
loaf and hid it under his coat, break- 
ing bits off it and eating them as he 
went along. It was very beautiful bread, 
he thought. 

When he had finished half the bread, 
he put the rest in his pocket. He had a 
vague idea that when he had come to 
the end of the bread, he would have 
come to the end of everything. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that he 
walked back to Wimbledon Common. 
There among some furze bushes, out of 
sight, he lay down. Late in the even- 
ing he finished his bread. He did not 
sleep that night, but in the early morn- 
ing he dozed off for an hour or two. 
When he awoke, the world seemed to 
be very far off; nothing that he had ever 
said or done seemed to him to be quite 
real. There was no gnawing of hunger 
now, and even the instinctive craving for 
mere life had left him. He did not 
think about his novel at all, but he 
noticed very small things: he picked a 
big leaf and counted the veins in it care- 
fully. A gradual drowsiness came over 
him and hé had moments when his con- 
sciousness seemed to go, and he was not 
sure whether he was walking or lying 
down. 

It was on that night that—as has 
already been described — the doctor 
found him. 
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Claudius did not tell all this. He 
gave the bare facts without comment, 
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and hardly recorded at all what his sen- 
sations had been. When he had finished 
Mrs. Lamb rose and said quietly : “ That 
has been very interesting to me, Mr. 
Sandell. I am sorry that you suffered so 
much, You must not suffer any more 
—life must be made easy for you.” 

“It has been already—too easy, I’m 
afraid.” 

“I am tired and must say good- 
night.” 

She gave him her hand. It shook 
visibly, and even Sandell noticed that 
she seemed to be with difficulty conceal- 
ing some emotion. He reproached him- 
self, 

“Ah, Mrs. Lamb,” he said, “ you 
must not believe too much in my own 
story of my own sufferings. One is 
ignobly tempted to make the most of 
such things when one is speaking to 
sympathetic people.” 

“No,” she said, “you did not do 
that. But I certainly am sympathetic. 
Good-night, Mr. Sandell; good-night, 
Gabriel.” 

Dr. Lamb looked at her curiously 
from narrowed eyes. He looked like a 
chess-player, hovering over a great and 
final move, whose attention has been for 
a moment distracted. “Good-night, my 
dear,” he said. 

When she had got upstairs that night, 
she hesitated a moment before the door 
of the room that had been her dead 
baby’s nursery. Her thin white hand 
touched the handle of the door and then 
left it. She dared not goin. In her own 
room she flung herself on the bed; after 
a minute or two she rose and knelt 
down. There were prayers which she 


said in a certain formal order every 
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night. She began the first of them in 
a low voice : 
“ Almighty and most merciful——” 


Then she stopped suddenly, her whole 


body shaken by a dry sob. 


“God help me!” she wailed. “God 
help me! I’m a wicked woman. I hate 
Gabriel, I hate him—hate him. Make 


me love him again. Take away my sin, 
my sin that I can’t help or fight against 
any more!” 

Even in the moment of her prayer, 
she felt no faintest hope. This sudden, 
awful love for Claudius that had come 
upon her seemed to have entered too 
deeply, to be part of her, so that not 
even the fires of torment could burn it 
out. In great anguish she prayed on. 

“Was I not tried enough and hurt 
enough? Every day I see women in 
the street that have their babies with 
them, and they’re laughing. They don’t 
know that they’re driving me mad. 
They don’t know it, but they are. I 
bore it all when my darling was taken 
away from me. I bore it all when I 
lost Gabriel’s love, too. Only have 
mercy now! Do not let me be wicked! 
Oh, God !” 

Once more she stopped suddenly. 
This time she rose to her feet. “It’s no 
use,” she said. “God has left me.” She 
did not sob any more at all, she was 
perfectly quiet. 

When the dawn stole into her room, 
hours afterwards, she still lay with eyes 
wide open. Her hands rested quietly 
by her side; all through her sleepless 
hours she had hardly moved. It was 
such a little thing to loose one’s sleep, 
when one had lost one’s child, and love, 
and God. 











Ladies’ 


WRITTEN BY FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


F course, the most interesting feature 
in London club-life at present is 
the Encroachment of Woman. It 
has not yet affected venerable 

and dignified establishments like the 
Athenzum and the Carlton; but, with 
these exceptions, the whole field has 
been captured by the invaders. The 
National Liberal was among the first to 
capitulate, by permitting ladies to take tea 
on its terrace facing the river and the 
Embankment Gardens, after the manner 
of the House of Com- 
mons. Five oclock tea 
soon became an institu- 
tion at a score of other 
famous clubs. Fol- 
lowed evening recep- 
tions, ladies’ house 
dinners and even 
dances,‘ till now the 
victors are pausing to 
take breath and to re- 
cover from the surprise 
of their triumph. In 
some clubs a few 
misogynists have raised 
voices of protest against 
the innovations, but 
only to be outvoted by 
the younger and more 
“ up-to-date” members. 
Great, indeed, is this 
advance on the time 
when petticoats in a 
Pall Mall club would have been regarded 
with the same horror as playing cards in 
a church. Tom Hood in his Comic 
Annual made the aggrieved lady de- 
clare : 


Of all the modern schemes of man 
That time has brought to bear, 

A plague upon the wicked plan 
That parts the wedded pair ! 

My wedded friends, they all allow 
They meet with slights and snubs, 

And say they have no husbands now, 


They're wedded to the clubs. 


But all that is changed in these latter 
days. The successful attack upon men’s 


PRINCESS 





From a photograph by W. and D. Downey 





Clubs. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


stronghold has been eiected concurrently 
with the rise and growth of ladies’ clubs, 
and of clubs where they have equal 
rights with their his»ands and brothers. 
To some extent there may be the 
relation of cause and effect between the 
two circumstances. The club-man whose 
wife threatened to join a rival institution 
might possibly prefer to take her to his 
own club occasionally. Or it may be 
that having tasted the pleasures of club- 
life many a woman has not been content 
till she could enjoy 
them whenever she 
wished. Be that as it 
may, however, the last 
dozen years or so have 
witnessed the establish- 
ment of six ladies’ clubs 
in the West End of 
London, with an aggre- 
gate membership of 
about five thousand. 
At least three of these 
clubs approximate to 
the Pall Mall standard 
in comfort and luxury 
—the Ladies’ County, 
in Hanover Square ; 
the Pioneer, in Bruton 
Street; and the Vic- 
torian, in Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly. 1 
have visited all three 
—so I know. The 
Alexandra, in Grosvenor Street, and 
the University, in Maddox Street, will 
not admit men-callers, I believe, on 
any pretence whatever, thus retaliating 
still upon the long-imaintained intoler- 
ance of the other sex. These two 
clubs, too, are exclusive in other senses, 
presumably in those of aristocracy and 
culture: the Alexandra excludes from 
membership all who have not been pre- 
sented at Court, and the University all 
who have not attended college. 

“ Gentlemen visitors will be admitted 
to the luncheon and tea rooms only :” so 
runs the ruie of the Ladies’ County Club. 
“Members may introduce gentlemen as 
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MRS. C. H. ABBOTT (MISS T. R. TAYLOR): PRESIDENT OF THE LADIES’ COUNTY CLUB 
From a photograph by Searle Brothers 


visitors to the front drawing-rooms and 
dining-room to all meals except the 
Thursday Club Dinner:” thus the 
Pioneer. The Somerville Club, in Oxford 
Street, and the Writers’ Club, in Norfolk 
Street, Strand, which complete the tale 
at present of ladies’ clubs, are similarly 
hospitable to the other sex. The two 


last-named differ from the rest in con- 
sisting ostensibly of women who work 
for their living: the Writers’ of authors 
and journalists, and the Somerville of 
professional women generally. The 
Somerville, which was first started in’81, 
is the oldest of the ladies’ clubs. It has 
had rather a chequercd career; and, 
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though it had once some fifteen hundred 
members, the roll has now shrunk to 
one-third of that number. With a 
membership of twelve hundred the 
Ladies’ County Club is the largest of its 
kind in town—or for that matter in the 
world. It is a remarkable fact that this 
number has been enrolled at the highest 





MRS. MASSINGBERD: PRESIDENT OF THE 
PIONEER CLUB 
From a photograph by Bullingham, South Kensington 
subscription—three guineas, with an 
entrance fee of the same amount. In 
the other ladies’ clubs the subscrip- 
tion ranges from this sum to twelve 
shillings and sixpence, which is the 
modest annual payment of members of 
the Somerville. It is in the Ladies’ 
County, the Victorian, and the Pioneer 
that comparison can best be effected 
between the club-life of women and that 
of men. It seems like, and is yet so 
unlike. In the reading-room there is 
the same perusal of journals and maga- 
zines by members ensconced in cosy 
chairs. In the dining-room there is the 
same enjoyment of the mid-day chop, 
or the “little dinner,” with the unwonted 
spectacle of women paying for men, and 
of neat-handed Phyllises waiting at 
table. But, save at the Pioneer, a “ con- 
versation room” takes the place of 
one dedicated to the weed, and from the 
Pioneer smoking-room liquor is sternly 
banished. The Pioneers encourage the 
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lady’s cigarette, but denounce the lady’s 
glass of wine. The Victorian, on the 
other hand, would appear to keep an 
excellent cellar. On the smoking ques- 
tion none of the ladies’ clubs, I believe, 
has set its face against the habit, but so 
far the Pioneer is the only one where 
members desirous of smoking are 
sufficiently numerous to justify setting 
a room apart for the purpose. It is also 
to be observed that at present none of 
the ladies possesses a_billiard-room, 
though the Somerville contemplates this 
concession to its members. 

The rules at these ladies’ clubs strike 
one as uncommon stringent. On the 
subject of visitors, for instance, it is laid 
down in the code of the Ladies’ County 
Club that “in the event of any lady or 
gentleman being introduced into the 
club-house whom the committee or the 
proprietress consider detrimental to the 
establishment, a written request will be 
sent to the member asking her to refrain 
from bringing such lady or gentleman in 
future, and the hall porter will have 
orders to refuse admittance.” The 
committee of the Pioneer consider it 
necessary to stipulate that “no member 
shall seek to induce any club servant to 
take a situation elsewhere, or engage the 
said servant within a period of three 
months from time of leaving.” The 
object of this rule, apparently mysterious, 
is to protect members from the worry of 
servants desiring to find new “ places.’ 
At any rate, it is interesting after this to 
read the words of the Somerville com- 
mittee “earnestly impressing upon the 
members the urgent necessity for atten- 
tion to the rules.” “ The officials would 
be saved a vast amount of unnecessary 
trouble,” the committee proceeds, “ if 
ladies would only remember that no 
public institution can be kept in a pros- 
perous condition without due obser- 
vance of its rules and bye-laws.” 

Ladies of rank have now given their 
cachet to feminine clubdom. The 
members of the Ladies’ County, for 
instance, include the Duchess of Bedford, 
the Lady Violet Beaumont, Lady Caro- 
line Grenville, the Hon. Mrs. Courtenay 


Vernon, and the Hon. Mrs. Hussey 
Vivian, and others. The Pioneer list 
contains women whose names are 


familiar to the reading public, as Miss 
Olive Schreiner, “John Oliver Hobbes,” 
Madame Sarah Grand, Miss Mathilde 
Blind and Lady Henry Somerset. It is 
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a curious feature of this club, however, 
that ne nters ars known to each other 
not by their names, but by numbers. A 
candidate elected just now would become 
“Pioneer six hundred and——” But 
then the Pioneer has other objects than 
social intercourse and the satisfaction of 
the inner woman. You are reminded of 
this fact in every room of the handsome 
and well-furnished club-house. For 
this purpose Walt Whitman's poem, 
“Pioneers! O, Pioneers!” is freely used. 
In the entrance-hall, in coloured letters 
on the glass, it is “We the route for 
travel clearing” and “ All the hands of 
comrades clasping.” In the drawing- 
room, by the mantelpiece, you find a 
whole verse inscribed: 

O, you daughters of the West! 

O. you young and elder daughters! O, 

you mothers and you wives! 
Never must you be divided, in our ranks 
you move united, 
Pioncers! O pioneers! 


Across the archway of the two drawing- 
rooms is the Club's motto: “In great 
things, Unity. In small things, Liberty 
In all things, Charity.” which it owe;. of 
course, to St. Augustine Then I re- 
member to have seen somewhere about 
the place the significant dicta: “ They 
say.” “What say they?” “Let them say.” 
In propaganda, the important. event 
in the Pioneers’ club-life is the debate 
every Thursday evening during session, 
and it is this that has made the Club 
widely known, Good speaking is often 
to be heard at these symposia, and there 
is great freedom in choice of subject. 
The Pioneers have recently discussed 
whether or not the sexes are equal, 
mentally or physically. Modern Fiction, 
the Ethics of Luxury, Parliamentary 
Obstruction, and the Parson in Modern 
Drama. On this evening is held the 
famous Club Dinner, to which no mere 
man can be invited. The members of the 
Somerville are also fond of their debates, 
but at present the other clubs have not 
got beyond concerts and “at homes.” 
The provincial cities begin to follow 
London’s lead, and there are ladies’ clubs 
at Liverpool, Birmingham, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Leeds, Bath, Exeter, though at pre- 
sent these clubs do little beyond catering 
for ladies who gointothese placesoccasion- 
ally for their shopping, providjng them 
with lunch, tea, and a comfortable resting- 
place. Still, the Newcastle Ladies’ Club, 


one of the first out of London, lias “a 
special room in which to meet and enter- 
tain gentlemen friends.” This iv probably 
the first step to the fuller devetopment 
of club-life among provincial ladies 

The two or three London clubs that 
admit both men and women to member- 
ship, such as the Albemarle and the 
Grosvenor, may be said, perhaps, to 
belong to the transition stage in the 
“woman movement” in club-life. It has 
yet to be seen whether they can long 
survive the rise of the woman’s club, on 
the one hand, and the change in the 
policy of the man’s club, on the other 
Yet the last year or so has brought forth 
an important addition to this variety in 
the Bath Club. This club, with its fine 
quarters in Piccadilly, has aiready 
secured a large and influential member- 
ship of both sexes. One of its objects 
is the provision of facilities for swimming, 
and, consequently, its fine baths arc 
reserved, on stated days, for the ladies’ 





MRS. ALuC SMART. PRESIDENT OF THE 
NEW VICTORIAN CLUB 
From a photograph by C. Vandyk 


enjoyment. A committee of ladies, 
which assists in the management of the 
club, includes the Duchess of Portland 
and Lady Jeune, whilst Lady Harcourt, 
Mrs. Craigie (“ John Oliver Hobbes’ 

and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree are among the 
members. Despite the present-day ten- 
dencies, there is reason to fear that club- 
life will always make for bachelorhood 
The time may come, too, when unchosen 
spinsters of uncertain age will turn to 
their clubs for consolation. The club is 
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a home such as few men can hope to hood disappear. And as these considera- 
obtain for themselves as the sequel to tions may come to have weight with : 
matrimony—a home of luxury and ease young ladies in similar circumstances, so 
such as only married men of fortune can the establishment of the ladies’ club may 
; command. With a good club many of prove one of the strongest measures of 

the practical discomforts of bachelor- self-defence the sex has ever adonted. 





“ONLY THE SONG OF A SECRET BIRD” 
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Comrades 


WRITTEN BY WILLIAM PIGOTT. 
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LIGHT was shining through the 
darkness, across the moor. It 
came from a house upon the 
further skirt—a farmstead, snug 
among its sheltering trees. As the night- 
wind stirred the branches, it vanished 
and appeared again, like a will-o’-the- 
wisp. It guided the course of a solitary 
horseman upon the moss-grown road. 
He wore a dragoon uniform—not fresh 
and beautiful, but all faded, stained with 
the glory of war. His coat had been 
red once, his breeches had been white; 
they were both of a dun colour now. 
His helmet and his shoulder straps and 
the gilt slashings on his breast had shone 
when he started ; he returned with their 
lustre sadly dimmed 
At night the path across the moor 
must be taken steadily, but the horse- 
man showed no impatience to be forward 
faster. He rode with bent head and 
loose bridle, while his horse picked its 


way gingerly on over the springy turf. 
His face was browned with exposure and 
somewhat pinched, but young ; his eyes 
were dull and weary, like the eyes of a 
man who is heavy at heart; yet he knew 
that his sweetheart was waiting at the 
farm : that her eyes would grow brighter, 
her cheeks redder, and her smile be 
wondrous soft when she met him at the 
door. Such was the welcome before 
him: behind him was a glorious cam 

paign and the. deathless name cf 
Waterloo ; yet he rode over the moor in 
the darkness with bent head and heavy 
yes, his bridle loose. 

Inside the room where the light was 
burning an old man lay upon his death- 
bed. His daughter sat beside him and 
held his hand in hers. It was a “horny 
hand,” the rough, hard hand of a man of 
toil,but shrunken and wasted. It showed 
the change that had been worked in him 
more than his face: which, save when 4 
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fit of coughing racked his frame, lay set 
among the pillows, wrinkled indeed, but 
painless and placid. The girl at his side 
was comely, and dressed after the simple 


taste of a country maid, albeit she had 


lost something of the bloom of health, 
perhaps from much watching. 

Her father was very weak : this night 
he seemed weaker than usual. As she 
sat and gazed into his face, her eyes were 
full of tenderness, for she knew what he 
was thinking of. Only one subject, in- 





**AND Wd#IERE IS BRUSSELS, 
MARY?” 


deed, had been present in 
his mind through the long 
days and nights. He lay 
so still that one might have 
thought he was sleeping. 
But presently he roused him- 
self and opened his eyes. 

“Hast the letter, Mary?” he said, in 
a thin voice. 

This was the forty-second time he had 
asked the question since the letter had 
come a week ago. His daughter made 
no sign of impatience. She gently 
smoothed his coverings, and answered as 
she had answered forty-one times before: 
“It is under your pillow, father. You 
know you said you would like it there.” 

He made a feeble effort to reach it, 
but the girl slipped her hand in before 
him and took out the ragged and much- 
thumbed letter. 


“Thank ’ee, lass, thank ’ee. I think 
I'll a’ you read it again to me. I’ve been 
wondering if he said aught about the 
time o’ his home coming.” 

“He couldn't say anything, father. 
He didn’t know for sure whether he was 
to come home or not.” 

“Aye! But he sayssomething. Read 
what he says, my girl.” 

Mary opened the draggled letter. I: 
was so short! Each time she read it 
she wished the more that she could make 


it longer for the hungry ears that were 
taking it in. “It is written from Brussels,” 
she began by saying; “on the 19th of 
June in this year of grace 1815.” 

“ And where is Brussels,. Mary?” 

“It’s in the foreign parts where the 
war is,” said Mary. 

“It’s a weary way off, I doubt. 
It'd take me and my old horse best 
part of a week, I dessay, afore we got 
there ?” 

“You would never get there on a 
horse, father. There is all the water to 
cross—the sea, you know.” 
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“ Deary, deary, yes—so you telled me 
afore. Well, read the letter, lass.” 

My dear Father, Mary read : We have 
won a great victory. Yesterday we met 
the whole French army at a place twenty 
miles from here, and fought them from 
ten till dusk. The heat was awful, but 
our men stuck to their work like the 
beauties they are. The Prussians never 
came up till the end; so, being fresh, we 
left them to chase the 
Frenchers. Some say 
the Emperor is taken, 
but I can’t say if this 
is soornot. I havea 
small hurt from a 
pistol-shot in the ribs; 
but I don’t think that 
will be much. They 
say this will end the 
war. If it does I shall 
soon be back. Cousin 
Charles ts well. He is 
sending a letter to 
Mary. Don't think 
about the wound—it ts 
nothing. God send ] 
may see vou soon, —- 
Your loving son, 

FRED. 

There was a glow 
of pride in the old 
man’s face when the 
letter was finished. 

“ He’s a good lad,” 
he said; “he’s a good 
son. Put the letter 
aneath my piller, 
Mary. Aye, it'll be 
handy aneath my 
piller.” 

A fit of coughing 
seized him, and for a 
time his poor frame 
was wrung and shaken 
till it seemed a marvel 
that it held together. 
Mary stood over him 
and spoke soothing 
words, but the attack must take its 
course. Presently it abated; but his 
breath came short and sharp, and the 
sweat had burst out on his face. 

“ Give me the physic, lass,” he panted. 
“The physic eases me; I catch my 
breath better when I've had the 
physic.” 

She took the simple remedy from the 
shelf and gave a careful portion to her 
father. It brought him relief, and he 
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21 
lay quiet, his breath still short but more 
regular. 
“A letter come to you from forrin 
parts?” he said, suddenly. 
A flush rose to the girl’s cheeks, and her 
eyes became busied with her finger-tips. 
“Yes, father,” she replied. 
“Tt was from Charles Manson likely?” 
“ Yes, father,” she replied again. 
“Just read me what Charles Manson 


"Lis TO HIM,’ SHE WHISPERED 


The old man was pleased with 


says.” 
the vein he had struck. 
say about Fred, I lay.” 

One tear and then another started 
from the little woman's eyes and trickled 
slowly down her face. Her father 
watched her in silence and wonder. At 
last he saw his mistake. 

“ Aye, what a body I be!” he ex- 
“ Why, lass, he’s sent ’ee a love 


“ He’s a deal to 


letter ?” 
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Mary came and knelt by the bed and 
hid her face in the pillows. 

“Yes, father,” she said for the third 
time. 

The worn hand was laid upon her 
head. 

“There'll be a many things to say 
when they come, lass. Charles Manson’ll 
want to a’ a word, I’m thinking. My! 
and Fred’ll be strange and pleased to 
hear about the price o’ wheat. Lordy, 
yes, we must keep in mind to tell un 
about the price o’ wheat.” 

But the horseman on the moor was 
coming nearer. 

When he reached the wicket he dis- 
mounted and led his horse to the stable 
behind with the stealth of a man on 
some evil enterprise. He returned as 
quietly to the front and stood waiting. 
He was a soldier; he had helped to 
raise his country to a pinnacle among 
the nations, yet he feared to knock at 
the door. 

The minutes jogged on while he 
stood there. His face had turned paler ; 
his heart thumped beneath his uniform. 
At last he raised his hand and knocked 
timidly. There was a stir in the room 
above, and presently the sound of 
loosening bolts; the door was drawn 
back, and Mary stood in the opening 
with a white face. 

“Charles!” she cried. “ Unhurt! O, 
Charles!” | She was in his arms, and he 
pressed her fora moment. A moment 
only, and the light left her face. “ But 
alone ?” 

“ Alone, Mary,” said the soldier. 

This woman showed a braver front 
than had the man. All her nature told 
her to weep. The impulse was supreme 
to throw herself into the arms of her 
lover and give her grief full vent, but she 
overcame the impulse. The door at the 
head of the stairs was ajar, and she 
stood with twitching lips, silent. Shortly 
she drew the man into the porch. 
“Tell me,” she said, “ but tell me low.” 

“ There’s a sorry little to tell,” said he. 
“The wound was a bad one, but he made 
as though it was a scratch—that was the 
trouble with him. He would have it 
that naught to bother was amiss.. The 
hurt got worse and festered, and in three 
days he was in a fever. Before the end 
of it he came to and saw how things 
were going. It was a crying time, 
Mary. He sent his love to his father 
and his love to you.” 


In the silence they heard a thin, piping 
voice call down the stairs: “ Tell him he 
can come up, lass.” 

Mary held her lover by the hand. 
“ Lie to him,” she whispered. “ It’s most 
over with him, but he'll die happier not 
to know.” 

When they entered the sick room, the 
old man had partly raised himself and 
was sitting agape. It was as though 
they had not come in: his eyes, with 
joy in ther, were still watching the door. 

“You can tell him he can come in, my 
girl,” he repeated. 

The girl set his head back among the 
pillows. “Fred is not here yet,” she 
said, softly. 

The weak face drooped pitifully. “ Lor, 
but I made sure he’d come!” 

“ Soon, father. Charles has come, you 
see.” 

Dully he turned his head. At the 
sight of his nephew's uniform some 
animation came into his eyes, “My!” 
he said, “ but you don’t look so pretty as 
when you went!” 

“P’raps there’s more grit aneath it, 
uncle ?” 

“I lay there is, Charles: I lay there 
is. You left him i’ London town, did 
you say?” 

Mary had come round the bed, and 
was standing at the side of the dragoon. 
He felt a soft pressure on his hand. 
“Yes, uncle,” he replied. 

“Lord Wellington it was as kept him, 
I dessay ?” 

Another pressure. “ Yes, uncle, it was 
Lord Wellington.” 

“The Regent’s making a bit o’ fuss of 
him, mebbe ?” 

The dragoon shifted his feet, and for 
a moment hesitated. 

“Do you hear Charles?” said Mary. 
“Father thinks that perhaps the Regent 
has taken notice of Fred.” 

“ Aye,” said the old man, “I make no 
doubt o’ that.” 

“ And no need to,” said the soldier, 
roundly. 

“ Lor, to think of it! Well, well, the 
lad must a’ his chances. Mebbe, he'll 
come soon. But I'd as lief he’d come 
now.” 

He closed his eyes wearily. The 
candle guttered and Mary snuffed it. 
She made no noise, but the soldier 
watched her as though the act had been 
one of some grave moment. He took 
her hand once more, and the two re- 
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mained watching in silence A _ clock 
ticked noisily in a corner of the room. 
Presently the invalid opened his eyes 
again. “I’m thinking, Charles Manson,” 
he said,“‘as you would see him i’ the fight.” 

This ground was surer. “I did see 
him,” said Charles 

“And a fine brave show he made, I lay?” 

“ There was none made a finer. He 
was ever ready and ever to the front. 
In the thick of it all I had sight of him 
at times, with his face set and his sword 
arm a-swinging. It was a fight for free- 
dom, Uncle, and not many of the 
Frenchers came within sweep o’ Fred 
but had cause to rue it. Oh, it would 
a’ gladdened your eyes to a’ seen him on 
that day!” 

The dying man had gradually risen— 
his body quivering, his face all alight 
with the glory that filled him. “ They'll 
give him medals for this!” he cried. 
“Aye, they’re fair sure to give him 
medals for this!” 





The effort had been over his strength, 
and he dropped back exhausted. So- 
lemnly and slowly the clock ticked off 
the Jabouring minutes. When he spoke 
again, his voice was barely audible. 
“ What's o'clock,” he said. 

“It’s drawing to midnight, Father.” 

“Drawing to midnight—and the lad 
bain’t come. I thought, mebbe, he'd 
a’ come afore this. It’s a fine thing for 
the Regent to take so nice to un— 
but, lor, it’s weary waiting. What ses 
he? O, lad, God send I may see you 
soon.” 

After this he lay so still that it seemed 
to the watchers the end was already 
But the poor lips moved again, and 
Mary, by. bending low, heard the gasps 
hardly : 

“A good lad—and the Regent-—the 
Regent he—aye—we mus’ keep in mind 
—to tell—the Regent—about—about 
the price o’ wheat.” 

So God sent that he saw him soon. 
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HE list of great London theatrical 
i actor-managers is so formidable 
that as the mind’s eye ranges 
from past to present, notes a 
Cibber and a Garrick at one end of the 
roll-call, and marks, at the other, those 
eminent men to-day engaged upon like 
work under modern conditions, we realise 
that the subject is too extensive for treat- 
ment in one article. Here then it is pro- 
posed to devote attention only to those 
whose triumphs are past, whose achieve- 
ments in the cause of , 
the art that they loved 
are no more than 
treasured memories; 
and even then it will 
be seen that, amid the 
stars that have set, 
from Colley Cibber to 
Samuel Phelps is a 
field of inquiry some- 
thing too wide for the 
scope of a single 
paper, 

The first named 
actor-manager and 
dramatic author was 
born in London, on 
November 6th, 1671, 
and choosing the stage 
as a profession, made 
his earliest appearance 
as a lad of nineteen, at 
Drury Lane Theatre, 
the fortunes of which 
afterwards destined famous house were 
to remain in his hands for so long a 
period. Colley’s progress was slow at 
first, but in 1695 the secession from Drury 
Lane of all the principal actors gave him 
his opportunity, and playgoers for the 
first time realised that he promised to 
make a comedian of more than average 
talent. His first play, Love's Last Shaft, 
was performed at Drury Lane in 1696, 
and its success won him some fame as 
author. His prosperity and reputation 
increased until, in 1710, after a short 
season at the Haymarket Theatre, Cibber 
joined Steele, Wilks and Booth in the 
management of Drury Lane. Here he 
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enjoyed supreme power until his final 


retirement in 1733; and despite the 
satire and reproach levelled at him for a 
dull dog by the poets and wits of his 
time, Colley must be allowed the credit 
which is due to him. He did much to 
cleanse the stage and raised the tone of 
it; and though Art owes him little, 
decency is undoubtedly his debtor. His 
plays call for no comment, but his 
book, Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley 
Cibber, is one of the most interesting 
autobiographies ever 
written. In 1730 
Cibber, at all times an 
active partisan of the 
Protestant succession, 
was appointed Poet 
Laureate, in which 
capacity he wrote 
some of the worst 
verse in the language, 
and became the hero 
of Zhe Dunciad. He 
died suddenly on 
December 11th, 1757, 
after a career of ro- 
markable activity. A 
good story of his wit 
ison record. Refusing 
to allow a young actor 
a prominent part ina 
Court scene, a noble 
patron of the youthful 
performer challenged 
Cibber and demanded 
an explanation with some heat. “It is not 
with us as with you, my lord,” explained 
the manager. “ Your lordship is doubt- 
less sensible that there is no difficulty in 
filling places at Court ; you can never be 
at a loss for persons to act their parts 
there ; but I assure you it is quite other- 
wise in my theatrical court. ‘There, if 
we should invest people with characters 
which they were unable to support, we 
would be undone.” 

David Garrick,the “English Roscius,” 
was born in 1717, at Hereford, and, during 
his twentieth year, began to study Latin 
and Greek under Samuel Johnson. After 
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but a brief course of study, both master 
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GARRICK AND HIS WIFE 


and scholar started for London, Garrick 
to study “the mathematics,” with philo- 
sophy and other branches of learning, as 
a preliminary to the Bar. During 1738 
the future tragedian went into business, 
or as Foote caustically put it, “purchased 
three quarts of vinegar, put them in his 
cellar, and called himself a wine mer- 
chant”; but that venture proving futile, 
Garrick delayed his destiny not much 
longer, and, in the summer of 1841, made 
his first appearance on the public stage 
under the name of “Lyddal.” Harlequin 
was amongst the earliest parts he played, 
and after a successful season at Ipswich, 
the young actor came straight to London, 
and opened at the theatre of Goodman’s 
Fields—a playhouse then under the 
management of his ‘friend Giffard. 
Richard III. was his first character; 


success, instantaneous and splendid, re- 
warded the effort, and from that time 
forward David Garrick’s career was one 
of almost uninterrupted prosperity. He 
played at both the patent theatres, and 
with James Lacy became joint lessee of 
Drury Lane in 1747. Until 1776 he 
continued to direct the fortunes of the 
leading playhouse, but during that year 
retired alike from management and the 
stage. He died three years afterwards 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
In tragedy, comedy and farce, Garrick 
appears to have been equally at home, 
and his wonderful art went far to liberate 
the stage from its ancient bonds of 
formality and false tradition. He laid 
a foundation for the more natural 
school which followed him, and dramatic 
art records no greater name. In 1749 














Garrick made a happy marriage, wedding 
Miss Eva Violette, a celebrated dancer 
of the day. She long survived her 
husband, only passing away in 1822, at 
the great age of ninety-seven. Her 
delightful letter to Edmund Kean, and 
his reply, will be remembered. On the 
night of that actor’s benefit, May 24th, 
1814, he essayed the part of “ Abel 
Drugger,” one of Garrick’s most famous 
impersonations. Mrs. Garrick was pre- 
sent, and on the following day wrote to 
Kean in these words : 

Dear Sir—You cannot play “ Abel 
Drugger.”— Yours, EVA GARRICK. 
Kean thus made answer : 

Dear Madame—I1 know it.— Yours, 

EDMUND KEAN. 
But the tragedian and Garrick’s widow 
were good friends, and in after years, 
when Kean was lamenting a bad notice, 
Mrs. Garrick, then a very old lady, 
advised him to escape from such trivial 
annoyances by writing his own criticisms. 
“Davy always did so,” she concluded. 

We reproduce Hogarth’s famous por- 
traits of the tragedian and his wife, in 
which Davy poses as author and his lady 
snatches his pen. Of Garrick’s literary 
productions his dramatic pieces are un- 
important ; but many of his epilogues, 
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prologues, and occasional verses attain 
high merit. We may note, finally, that 
his views on sensational mounting and 


lavish production appear to be summed 
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up in words written during 1751. “A 
good play,” says he, “is the roast beef of 
Old England; and song and gaudy 
decoration are but the horseradish round 





w. Cc. 


MACREADY 


the dish.” Some playgoers echo these 
words to-day, and that pretty frequently ; 
yet what gem is the worse for right 
setting ? 

The success of John Philip Kemble’s 
great sister, Mrs. Siddons, brought him 
his first opportunity of appearing in the 
metropolis. He was born during 1757, 
and, according to the usual story told of 
every eminent actor, before and _ since, 
rejected the profession for which his 
father designed him (in Kembie’s case 
the Church), and turned with hereditary 
instinct to the boards. He made his 
first appearance in 1776 at Wolver- 
hampton, and afterwards joined the 
famous York circuit, but it was not until 
1783 that he appeared in London: es 
Hamlet, at Drury Lane. From 1788 
Kemble managed Drury Lane for 
Sheridan, and produced Shakespeare and 
the legitimate drama with a care and 
completeness at that time strange to the 
stage. In 1802 he purchased a share in 
Covent Garden Theatre—a _ playhouse 
which six years later was burned to 
the ground. On the opening of the new 


building the famous O. P. riots brought 
the Kemble family into temporary un- 
popularity, but when the manager bowed 
to the storm and reverted to the former 
prices in his theatre, the public speedily 
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became his friend as formerly. The 
dignified and stately personages of 
tragedy have probably never been acted 
as by John Kemble. History records 
that his Coriolanus, Brutus and Cato, 
were flawles; representations. The great 
actor retired in 1817, and died at Lau- 
sanne, some six years later. He wasa 
rare elocutionist and valued aboye all 
things the purity and distinction of his 
mother tongue, as an excellent anecdote 
illustrates. When giving lessonsinelocu- 
tion to the Prince of Wales, his Royal 
Highness, according to the affected 
foppery of the day, mauled the language 
in courtly manner, much to Kemble’s 
irritation. But the word “ obleege,” con- 
tinually repeated, was too much for the 
actor, who at last, with polite words and 
a face of the utmost disgust, spoke to his 
august pupil: “Sir, sir—may I beseech 
your Royal Highness to open your royal 
jaws and say ‘oblige’!” Many another 
good story is told of John Kemble. In 
1791 he chose to play Charles Surface, 
a character far out of his usual line. 
Meeting Reynolds at dinner soon after- 
wards, the flattering host asserted that 
never, since the days of Smith, had there 
been such a Charles, and declared that 
Kemble’s rendering of the part should 
be known as “ Charles’ Restoration.” In 
an undertone, but overheard by Kemble 
himself, Reynolds rather thought that 
the recent performance should be known 
as “Charles’ Martyrdom ;” and Kemble 
cheerfully agreed with him. “Not long 
_ since,” he said, “ I unfortunately took too 
much wine and fell out with a stranger 
in the street? Next morning when I 
came to my senses I felt that I had done 
wrong and offered the man any reason- 
able reparation. He met me half way. 
‘Promise never again to play Charles 
Surface and I shall be perfectly satisfied,’ 
he answered me. I did so, and shall 
keep my word.” 

William Charles Macready came of 
theatrical parents. He was born in 1793, 
and educated at Rugby, for the bar, but 
his father’s profession had greater attrac- 
tions for him, and he opened his dis- 
tinguished career at Birmingham, in 1810. 
Six years later young Macready appeared 
in London as “ Orestes,” in the Dézstrest 
Mother, at Covent Garden Theatre, and 
for the next twenty years he laboured at 
his profession,climbing the ladder by slow 
and steady stages. In 1837 he may be 
regarded as the leading English actor, 


and his famous management of Covent 
Garden Theatre dates from that period. 
Surrounded by a brilliant company, 
which included Miss Faucit, Miss Van- 
denhoff, Miss Horton and Mrs. Warner, 
with Phelps and James Anderson, he 
produced Shakespeare in noteworthy 
fashion, and did much to elevate and 
reform the theatre. He afterwards under- 
took the management of Drury Lane, 
and on the expiration of a three years’ 
lease, in 1843, played in the Provinces, 
on the Continent, and in America. While 
rehearsing HYam/et, in New York, a good 
story is told ofhim. ‘The “Guildenstern” 
pressed too near his person, and persisted 
in the fault though repeatedly corrected. 
Macready at last grew angry. “What,sir! 
would you shake hands with Hamlet?” 
he exclaimed indignantly. “I don’t 
see why not,” answered the Republican 
“ Guildenstern,” “I’ve shook hands with 
the President in my time, anyway.” 
Forrest’s bitter jealousy of Macready led 
to grave trouble in the States, and no 
less than twenty lives were lost at the 
Astor Place Theatre, in 1849, when 
Forrest’smob, fighting to get at Macready, 
were fired upon by the military. 

In February, 1851, the tragedian took 
his farewell of the stage, at Drury Lane, 
in his great part of “Macbeth.” He 
afterwards lived in retirement at Sher- 
borne and Cheltenham, and passed at 
the latter town, on the 27th April, 1873. 
An actor of great power and splendid 
bearing, Macready specially distinguished 
himself, as “ Macbeth,” “ Lear,” “King 
John,” and “ Cassius” ; while in the more 
melodramatic parts of “ Werner,” “ Vigi- 
nius,” and “Claude Melnotte,” he also 
won the highest praise of his time. That 
he brought powerful influence for good 
to bear upon his art, and went far to 
improve the position of the stage, is 
certain. 

The name of Charles James Mathews, 
as theatrical manager, will always be 
associated with that of Madame Vestris. 
He was born in 1803, followed in his 
famous father’s footsteps, and after 
varied experiences in his profession, 
entered into management at the Adelphi 
during 1835, with Mr. Yates as partner. 
But the venture proved unsuccessful, and 
his managerial triumphs date from 1836, 
at the Olympic, in connection with the 
accomplished actress who became his 
wife two years afterwards. Many of his 


own plays and adaptations were given 
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with varying success. In 1839 the Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden opened under 
the same management. Artistically, the 
entertainments there supplied were 
marked by wonderful taste and splea- 
dour, and a grand company of comedians 
supported the management; but few new 
dramas were presented, and of these 
London Assurance was the only one which 
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is remembered to-day. In 1547 Charles 
Mathews and his wife took the Lyceum, 
and retained possession for a period of 
eight years. To the lady belongs vast 
credit for her artistic attention to mse 
en scéne ; and Mr. Mathews took advan- 
tage of his wife’s talent in this direction, 
sparing no trouble and expense in his 
revivals and productions, Light farce 
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was usually provided, but the very 


daintiest, best and most brilliant of its 
kind. Success smiled on the enterprise 
for some years, but financial troubles 





MADAME VEsTRIS 


came at the close, and in March, 1855, 
Mathews announced his departure from 
the boards, and “ from all management 
at once and for ever.” In 1856 died 
Mrs. Charles Mathews, and the great 
comedian’s subsequent career need not 
here concern us, as he kept his word and 
never again entered into management. 
He was a man of marvellous energy and 
resolution, and his literary activity alone 
presents a fair life’s record of work. 
From a list furnished by himself we find 
he adapted from the French three-and- 
forty plays: one piece in eight acts! one 
in five, six in three, and others of two 
acts and one 

Charles John Kean was born in 1811, 
and designed for a learned profession by 
his father, who swore oftentimes that he 
would be the first and last tragedian to 
bear the name. But Edmund Kean’s 
unhappy excesses and extravagances 
rendered it necessary for his son to bestir 
himself actively, and after being educated 
at Eton, he appeared, when but sixteen 
years of age, as “Young Norval,” at 
Drury Lane. Hard work won him a fair 
position in his profession, his efforts being 
greatly aided by the rare talents of his 
wife, Miss Ellen Tree, whom he married 
in 1842. In 1850 began the gorgeous 
series of revivals at the Princess’s Theatre 


with which the name of Charles Kean 
will be chiefly associated. He retired 
from management some ten years later, 
from the stage in 1867, and from life in 
1868. Asa tragic actor he is not to be 
named in the same breath with Edmund 
Kean, but in melodrama his acting has 
been called admirable. Once, and once 
only, did Charles Kear? act with that 
marvellous genius, his parent. On March 
25th, 1833, father and son appeared in 
Othello, playing the Moor and “Iago” 
respectively. It was Edmund Kean’s 
last appearance, and though literally 
dying by inches on the stage, he yet 
found time and affection to note with 
pride how well his son was performing. 
“I suppose that’s because. he’s acting 
with me!” said the proud father, forget- 
ting his former bitter opposition. The 
actor’s strength, however, failed him be- 
fore the end of the play, and just as he 
began the speech, “ Villain, be sure, &c.,” 
his head sank upon his son’s shoulder. 
“I am dying; speak to them for me!” 
he groaned, and a moment Jater was 
carried from the stage, to pass away a 
few weeks afterwards. 

John Baldwin Buckstone was born at 
Hoxton, in 1802, adopted the stage as 
his profession twenty years later, and 
after strange experiences and some priva- 
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tions in the provinces, he worked his way 
to the front. He played from 1827 to 
1833 at the Adelphi, visited America in 
1840, and after other engagements in 
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London extending over years, entered 
upon his famous controlof the Haymarket 
Theatre in 1853. His reign lasted for 
no less than five-and-twenty years, and 
his brilliant comedy is still a treasured 
memory to the last generation of play- 
goers. He acted as Chairman at the 
Anniversary Festival of the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund in 1855; and 
on that occasion he made a humorous 
speech in which his audience were allowed 
an interesting glimpse into the early life 
of the famous comedian. At length he 
described his famous walk of seventy-two 
miles “ on 444d. and in a pair of dancing 
pumps,” from Northampton to London. 
The famous comedian died in 1879, 
leaving behind him a well-won reputa- 
tion for rare comicality and humour, 
and some hundred and fifty plays and 
farces, many of which enjoyed con- 
siderable success during their author’s 
life-time. 

Samuel Phelps, a manager who may 
justly be classed with Charles Kean, in 
the artistic value of those great Shakes- 
pearean revivals for which he was respon- 
sible, will always be remembered in con- 
nection with the theatre of Sadler’s 


JOUN BALDWIN BUCKSTONE 


Wells. In 1844 the “New Theatres 
Regulation Act” having come into opera- 
tion, Mr. Phelps, in conjunction with 
Mrs. Warner, was the first to avail him- 


self of it at the play-house mentioned. 
This law enabled all theatres to produce 
plays which hitherto had been allowed 
only at the so-called patent houses, viz., 


SAMUEL PHELPS 


five-act poetic and classicdramas. From 
that time Sadler's Wells became the 
home of the Shakespearean drama ; and 
with his triumphant revivals the greatest 
successes of Mr. Phelps as an actor are 
also to be associated. Not only sub- 
urban Clerkenwell and merry Islington, 
but all London flocked to Sadler's Wells 
in those days, and fora period of nearly 
twenty years Phelps retained the manage- 
ment with deserved prosperity. Between 
1844 and 1862 he placed no less than 
thirty-four of Shakespeare’s plays before 
the public—a splendid and unexampled 
record. In certain parts he himself has 
hardly been approached even by greater 
actors. His“ Bottom” wasa marvellously 
subtle presentation of a man moving ina 
dream ; his “ Sir John Falstaff” received 
the highest criticism from authorities of 
the time ; and his “Christopher Sly” has 
also been described as a startling perform- 
ance. In tragedy, to mention Shakes. 
pearean characters alone, his “ Lear,” 
“ Brutus,” and “ Hamlet,” rank amongst 
his finest performances. It is not long 
since he passed from among us, and 
many of his personal friends still live to 
regret him. 
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THE PRESENT EARL 
From a photograph by Elliott and Fry 
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From a photograph by Chancellor, Dublin 





Some Experiences of Lord Syfret. 


BY 


ARABELLA KENEALY. 
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A 


ILLUSTRATED 


- 7oe 


BEAUTIFUL 


VAMPIRE. 
BY R. SAVAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


HERE was a flutter indeed in 

i the little town of Argles, when 

it became known that Dr. Andrew 

had made an attempt upon the 
life of Lady Deverish. Andrew was a 
youngish, good-looking fellow, junior 
partner in the firm of Byrne and Andrew, 
the principal doctors in the place. Every- 
body liked him. He was as clever as he 
was kind. He would take equal pains 
to pull the ninth child of a navvy through 
a croup seizure as he would have done 
had it been heir to an earldom. Some 
people thought this mistaken kindness on 
the doctor's part—the navvy’s ninth 
could well have been spared, especially 
as the navvy drank, and in any case was 
unable to provide properly for eight. 
Some even went so far as to assert that 
Andrew was flying in the face of Pro- 
vidence—to say nothing of the ratc- 
payers—when he brought this super- 
fluous ninth triumphantly through its 
fifth attack of croup. Otherwise he was 
as popular as a man may be in a world 
in which flaws and scandal lend a 
stimulating quality to tea and bread- 
and-butter, that is denied to blameless- 
ness and good repute. 

“The butler says he heard raised 
voices,” it was whispered over dainty 
cups, “and then Lady Deverish shrieked 
for help, and he ran in and found the 
doctor clutching her round the throat.” 

“ And only just in time. Her face was 
perfectly black !” 

“Isn’t it awful? Such a kind man as 
he has always seemed. Is there any 
madness in the family ?” 

“It is not certain. They say his 
mother was peculiar. Wrote books, and 
did other extraordinary things. Always 
wore very large hats with black feathers. 


Quite out of fashion, Mrs. Byass tells me. 
She knew her.” 

“What have they done with him?” 

“ That's the strangest part of it. She 
wouldn't charge him: said it was all a 
mistake. So he just got into his carriage, 
and continued his rounds.” 

“Gracious! Strangling everybody ?” 

“QO, I believe not.” 

“Her throat was bruised black and 
blue. Old Dr. Byrne went at once and 
saw to her. He gota new nurse down 
from London. They say it was a nurse 
they quarrelled about, you know.” 

“Well, they won’t get anyone to 
believe that, my dear.” 

“ No, because she was as plain as can 
be. And Lady Deverish’s groom told 
cook that Dr. Andrew scarcely so much 
as looked at her.” 

“And I never heard that he admired 
Lady Deverish.” 

“ Ah well, most men do.” 

“I don't see what she wants a nurse 
at all for. She's the picture of health.” 
“ She says she suffers from nerves.” 

“If all of us who suffer from ‘ nerves’ 
were to have trained nurses looking after 
us, there wouldn’t be cnough trained 
nurses to go round.” 

“No, but all of us are not widows 
with the incomes of two rich dear 
departeds at our bankers, my dear.” 

Now, knowing both her charming 
ladyship and Andrew, I was naturally 
interested as to why he had put hands 
about her beautiful throat in anything 
other than loving kindness. Therefore, 
I made a point of drinking tea with a 
number of amiable and gracious persons 
of my acquaintance during the week 
following his most notable attempt. All 
the information I got for my pains has 
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been condensed into the foregoing 
gossip, and since it was insufficient for 
my purposes I set about seeking more. 
I called early at the Manor. I did not 
entirely credit rumour’s whisper concern- 
ing the victim’s mangled throat, but I 
knew Andrew’s muscular lean hands, 
if he had been in earnest, would, to say 
the least of it, have rendered her retire- 
ment for the space of some days 
prudent, so that I did not expect to see 
anybody but her companion, Mrs. Lyall. 

“ Gracious, how ill you look!” I could 
not help exclaiming, as she entered. 

I had known her some months earlier 
a buxom matron. Now she was a hag- 
gard old woman. Her features worked 
and twisted. She slid into a chair, her 
hands and members shaking like those 
of one with palsy. For several minutes 
she could not speak. 

“You must have been sadly troubled,” 
I said. 

She was a mild and somewhat flaccid 
person, one of those plump anzmic 
women who give one the impression 
that their veins run milk. But as I spoke 
her face became contorted. She struggled 
up and brandished a trembling, clenched 
hand. 

“If he had only done it!” she cried 
passionately, “if by some mercy of 
Providence he had only done it!” 

She was transformed—distorted. It 
was as though some mild and milky 
Alderney had suddenly developed claws. 
She slid trembling again into her chair. 

“ My dear Mrs. Lyall,” I remonstrated, 
“if he had only done it, the world would 
have lost a beautiful and accomplished 
member of your sex—and poor Andrew’s 
career would have come to a summary 
and lamentable end.” 

“No jury would have convicted him,” 
she protested, “not when they knew.” 
She dropped her voice and searched the 
room‘with apprehensive eyes. Then she 
whispered, “ she is a devil.” 

Now I was aware that some plain and 
very good women are in the habit of 
regarding every comely member of their 
sex as allied in one or another way with 
the Father of Evil, but it was clear that 
some sentiment stronger than general 
principles was moving Mrs. Lyall. 

My interest was roused. But she 
had come to the end of her remarks. 
She glanced round timorously. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Lord Syfret, do 
not mention a word of this,” she stam- 


mesed. “I am so sadly unnerved. I 
scarcely know what I say. Poor Lady 
Deverish has been rather trying.” She 
shut her weak lips obstinately. I assured 
her of my discretion. I expressed sym- 
pathy, left messages, and went my way. 

Byrne had nothing to tell. “Andrew 
will not say a word,” he said. “He was 
over-taxed. Been up several nights. 
She must have exasperated him some- 
how. Shouldn’t have thought he had 
it in him. He has always been the 
kindest of fellows.” 

“ What does she say?” 

“ Laughs it off, though she don’t seem 
amiable. Looks as if she don’t want 
things to come out.” 

“You don’t mean——?” 

“My dear fellow, whatever I mean, I 
don’t say.” 

It has always been my habit in life to 
take the bull by the horns whensoever 
circumstances have rendered this feat at 
the same time possible and prudent. I 
determined to attempt it now. Andrew, 
after all, was a very mild and tractable 
bull, despite his recent outbreak. 

“I will not disguise the object of my 
visit,” I informed him. “You know my 
weakness. Anything you tell me will go 
no further. The ball of Argle’s scandal 
will get no push from me. But I like to 
probe human motive; and you must 
admit the situation is suggestive.” 

He smiled—a nervous smile. I had 
never before seen him so careworn. He 
shook his head. “She has tied my 
hands,” he said. “If they had let me I 
would have strangled her.” 

“I do not wonder you are hard hit,” 
I adventured, watching him. “She is 
certainly a siren of the first water.” 

He burst out laughing. “ Great Scott!” 
he said. “Is that what they say? Do 
they think I am aspiring to the Deverish’s 
hand and acres? No, no; I am not 
altogether a fool.” 

At this moment someone ran up the 
stairs, and, after a preliminary knock 
upon the door, burst into the room. 

“ Please, doctor, come quick,” a page- 
boy blurted. “ There’s Lady Deverish’s 
nurse has fallen down in the road, and 
they say she’s dying.” 

The same change came over Andrew 
that had come over Mrs. Lyall. His 
face became contorted. He held a 
clenched fist in the air. “ Damn her!” 
he cried, and rushed out. ® 

Now this ejaculation had every appear- 
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ance of applying to her ladyship’s nurse, 
and would point to an amount of callous- 
ness on Andrew's part—considering the 
moribund condition of that unfortunate 
young person—of which I am sure he 
was incapable. I hasten, therefore, to 
inform the reader that it was intended 
solely and absolutely for her ladyship’s 
bewitching self. It was as fervid and 
whole-souled a fulmination as I remem- 
ber to have heard. It left no doubt in 
my mind whatsoever 
as to the fact of her 
ladyship owing her life 
to that timely advent 
of her butler. My in- 
terest was not abated. 
I followed Andrew 
out. In the next 
street a knot of curi- 
ous persons stood 
assembled. 

“Stand back,” the 
doctor called as we 
went up. “Give her 
air.” 

The circle imme- 
diately widened, dis- 
closing the figure of a 
young woman in 
nursing dress, lying 
senseless on the pave- 
ment. Her upturned 
face was curiously 
pinched and_ wo:n, 
though the conforma- 
tion was young, and 
her hair fallen loose 
about her cheek hung 
in girlish rings. 

“She does not look 
strong enough for 
nursing,” I remarke:! 
to Byrne, who came 
up at the moment. 

“Strong enough,” 
he echoed testily. “Why a week ago 
she was sturdy and robust. The 
Deverish takes care of that. Can't 
stand sickliness about her.” He added 
half to himself, “Must be something 
wrong with the house. Drains bad or 
something. One after another, they've 
gone off like this.” The girl now 
began to show signs of consciousness. 
She opened her eyes, and _ seeing 
Andrew, smiled faintly. Presently she 
Sat up. 

“When you feel equal to it, my dear,” 
Dr. Byrne said, “we will help you to my 


** CLUTCHING 


carriage, and you can drive straight 
back.” 

“ Back,” she repeated wildly, “where?” 

“Why, to the Manor. You must——” 

She interrupted him, she caught his 
hand. “No, no,” she gasped, “not 
there, never there. I cannot stand another 
hour of it.” 

“The beautiful Deverish must be 
something of a vixen,” I reflected, seeing 
the expression in the girl’s face. 


HER ROUND THE 1HROAT” 


Andrew was helping her to her feet. 
“Don't be afraid,” he said quietly, “I 
will see that you do not go back.” 


She looked into his face. “ What is 
it?” she whispered, with white lips. 
“Do. you know ?” 

“Yes, I know,” he answered, meeting 
her look. 

I had an inspiration. Among my 
clientéle I numbered several trained 
nurses. I called in at the post-office on 
my way home and wired for one. In 
less than two hours she was with me. 
I despatched her to the Manor. “Say 
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you have been sent from Heaven or 
Buckingham Palace, or any other pro- 
bable and impressive source, and keep 
your eyes and ears open,” I enjoined 
her, with that utter disregard for truth 
and scrupulousness which I have found 
the greatest of all aids to me in my 
researches. 

She returned in an hour. There was 
anger in her eyes. The gauze veil stream- 
ing from her bonnet fluttered manelike 
to the offended toss of her head. 

“You did not stay long,” I said. 

“My lord,” she returned, “I did not 
have the opportunity. Lady Devilish— 
I believe you called her Devilish—just 
came into the room and gave a little cry, 
and turned her back on me as if I’d been 
an ogre. ‘QO, you would never suit,’ she 
said, ‘I must have someone young ’—my 
lord, I am twenty-six—‘and plump’—I 
weigh ten stone—‘and healthy ’—I have 
never had a day’s illness. ‘Send some- 
one young, and plump, and healthy,’ and 
she marched out.” 

“I suppose that would not be 
difficult ?” I commented. 

“Not at all,” she said, resolutely ; “a 
little padding, a touch of rouge, and 
some minor details are all that are 
needed.” 

*“ You mean to go yourself, then ?” 

“Yes, I mean to go,” she returned. 
“If there is anything to find out she 





may be sorry she wasn’t more civil,” she 
added, meditatively. 

“Would she not recognise you?” I 
persisted. 

I admire grit. I admired the un- 
compromising and superior disdain with 
which she met my question. She turned 
and left me without condescending a 
word. In fifteen minutes she came back, 
or, rather, somebody did whose voice 
was all I recognised. Her disguise was 
perfect. Before, she had certainly looked 
neither youthful (despite her assurance as 
to twenty-six), nor plump (despite her 
boasted avoirdupois), nor healthy. Now 
she was plump, and young, and rosy. 
She had been dark ; now a profusion of 
rich red hair rippled off her brows. I 
wondered why she did not always go 
about disguised. She explained. 

“In most houses, my lord,” she said, 
“there are sons, and brothers, and 
husbands. A woman who has her living 
to get by nursing can only afford to 
sport cherry cheeks under exceptional 
circumstances.” 

When she had gone I dipped my pen 
in coloured ink and entered her name in 
my diary. Whether or not she suc- 
ceeded with Lady “ Devilish,” she was a 
capable person. And capable persons 
are red-letter persons in a world where 
incompetency rules seven days out of 
most weeks. 


CHAPTER II. 
NURSE MARIAN’S STORY. 


SHE received me with open arms. 
“You're just what I want,” she said 
effusively. “I loathe sickliness. There 
was a gaunt, haggard creature here an 
hour ago. Ugh!” she shuddered, “I 
would not have employed her for worlds.” 

I may be prejudiced, but after her 
first remark I confess to feeling some- 
what antipathetic to her ladyship. She 
has a curious way of staring. I suspect 
her of being short-sighted and shirking 
glasses for fear of detracting from her 
looks. Certainly I have never seen any- 
one so brilliantly beautiful. 

Upstairs I was introduced to her com- 
panion,a Mrs. Lyall. Shedid not strike 
me as being altogether sane. She has 
rather a grim smile. 

“You'll soon lose those fine cheeks,” 
she said the moment she saw me. 

“T trust not,” I returned, with some 
amount of confidence. I had only just 


opened a new packet. “Is Lady Devilish 
rather a trying patient, then?” I asked. 

She broke into a laugh. “ What did 
you call her?” 

“I understood her name to be 
Devilish,” I said. 

“No, it’s her nature,” she retorted, 
looking furtively about. “Her name 
has an ‘r’ instead of an ‘].’” 

Her ladyship was plainly no favourite 
of Mrs. Lyall’s. Indeed, everybody in 
the house seemed to be in mortal terror 
of her. The servants would not, if they 
could help it, enter a room where she was. 

Fromm the unhealthy faces of the 
household I came to the conclusion that 
the house was thoroughly unsanitary. 
I determined to investigate the drains. 
Whatsoever there might be that was 
unwholesome it did not affect the 
mistress. Her energy was marvellous. 
She never tired. When, after a long 
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day picnicking or a late ball everybody 
looked as white as paper, she was as 
fresh and blooming and gay-spirited as 
possible. It seemed a mere farce for her 
to employ a nurse. But she had a fad 
about massage, and insisted on being 
“massed” morning and night. 

“You don’t look tired,” she remarked, 
in a puzzled way, at the end of my first 
night’s operations. She was _ staring 
curiously at my rouged cheeks. Strangely 
enough I was feeling actually faint. 
Strong-nerved as I am, I fairly reeled. 

“ Whatsoever I look,” I answered her, 
a little irritably, “1 certainly feel more 
tired than I ever remember feeling.” 

I thought she seemed pleased. Cer- 
tainly I had said nothing to please her. 
No doubt she was thinking her own 
thoughts. 

Her engagement to be married again 
was announced the day after my arrival. 
She had been already married twice. 
The young man—the Earl of Arlington 
—was, with a number of other persons, 
stopping in the house. He was a hand- 
some, pleasant-looking man. I was told 
he had thrown over a girl he had cared 
for and who had cared for him for years 
in order to propose to Lady Deverish. 
He did not look capable of it. But, to 
all appearance, he was head over ears in 
love. He could not keep his eyes off 
her. He sat like a man bewitched, and 


-neither ate nor rested. 


“Poor young gentleman! He'll go 
the way of the others,” Mrs. Plimmer, 
the housekeeper, confided to me. * 

“You don’t suspect Lady Deverish of 
poisoning her husbands ?” I returned. 

“It isn’t my place to suspect my betters, 
nurse,” she said with dignity. “ All I 
say is that there’s something terrible 
mysterious. Why does everybody who 
comes to the Manor fail in health?” 

“ Drains,” I suggested. 

She tossed her ample chin. _“ Why 


- did her two young husbands, as likely 


men as might be, sicken from the day 
she married. them, and die consump- 
tive? Was that drains, can you tell 
me?” 

I thought it might have been, but 
having no evidence, did not commit 
myself. 

Mrs. Plimmer tossed her ample chin 
again, this time triumphantly. “And 
why,” she proceeded, “did Dr. Andrew, 
as kind a gentleman as walks, try to 
strangle her?” 


I braved her scorn and ventured 
“ jealousy.” 

She eyed me witheringly. “The 
doctor’s no lady’s man,” she said, “ and, 
besides, if he was, it’s no reason for 
strangling them.” 

I was unable to find any fault with 
the drains. 1 began to grow interested. 
I myself felt strangely out of sorts—a 
new experience for me. 

Lord Arlington’s infatuation amounted 
to possession. He sat staring at her in 
a kind of ecstacy of fascination. He 
was pale and moody and obviously un- 
happy. I was told he had lost health 
and spirits markedly since his engage- 
ment. Probably his conscience troubled 
him about the other woman. At break- 
fast one morning he unwrapped a little 
packet that had come by post for him, 
without, it is to be supposed, observing 
the handwriting. As he undid it me- 
chanically there dropped from the 
wrappings a ring, a knot of ribbon and 
a bundle of Ietters. He seemed like one 
stunned. Without a word he gathered 
them together and left the room. I met 
him later pacing the garden like a mad- 
man. 

Poor man! His love-affair was short- 
lived. 

A week later I was involuntary witness 
to a curious scene. I was sitting late 
one evening in the garden. Lady 
Deverish would not need me until bed- 
time, when her massage was due. Sud- 
denly he and she, talking excitedly, 
came round the shrubbery. 

“T have been mad,” he exclaimed, in 
a hoarse, passionate voice. “ For God’s 
sake let me go free. They say her 
heart is broken.” 

She puther two hands on his shoulders, 
and lifted her face to his. 

“TI will never let you go,” she said, 
with a curious ring as of metal in her 
voice. She wound her arms about his 
neck and kissed his throat. “And you 
love me too much,” she added. 

“ Heaven only knows if it is love,” he 
answered, “ it seems to me like madness. 
I had loved her faithfully for years.” 

“And now you love me, and there is 
no way out of it,” she whispered. She 
leaned up again and kissed him. Then 
with a little cooing laugh she left him. 

He remained looking after her. “ Yes, 
there is one way out of it,” I heard him 
say slowly. 

That night he shot himself. 





Now, although I had known her but 
a fortnight, I had known her long 
enough to believe her superior to the 
weakness of being very deeply in love. 
Yet the night he died I was inclined to 
alter my opinion. He had bidden her a 
hasty good-bye, saying hewas summoned 
to town. He took the last train up. 

During the night I was called to her. 
I found her sitting up in bed, her face 
ashen pale, her eyes 
distended, her hands 
clasped to her head. 
She was gasping 
hysterically for breath. 
She seemed like one 
stricken: her features 
were picked out by 
deep, grey lines. She 
did not speak, but 
pointed with an insis- 
tent finger to her 
right temple. I! put 
my hand upon it. 
Then I called quickly 
for a light; for my 
fingers slipped along 
that which seemed to 
be a moist and 
clammy aperture, 
moist with a horrible, 
unmistakable clammi- 
ness. But when the 
light was brought 
there was neither 
blood nor aperture, 
only a curious, 
blanched, irregular 
spot, that was chill to 
the touch. 

I gave her brandy, 
and put hot bottles 
in her bed. She was 
shaking like one with 








ague. She clutched 
my hands, holding 


them against that ice- 
spot in her temple till 
I was sick and faint 
with the constrained position. Soon she 
seemed better. Some colour returned 
to her. 

“My God, he is dead!” she said, 
through chattering teeth. Then she 
crouched down in the bed in a shudder- 
ing heap. 

Next morning the news came. In 
that same hour he had put a bullet 
through his right temple. She was ill 
all that day, nerveless, and almost pulse- 
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less. She looked ten years older. I 
never saw so singular a change in any- 
body. I sent for Dr. Byrne, who 
attributed it to the shock of bad news. 
Why it developed some hours before the 
néws arrived he did not explain. He 
only said: “ Tut, tut, nurse, life is full of 
coincidences,” and prescribed ammonia. 
Next day she was better, and sug- 
gested getting up, but changed her mind 


” 


*“*“*GIVE ME SOME OF IT 





after having seen a mirror. “Gracious!” 
she said, with a shudder, “I look like an 
old woman.” She broke into feeble 
weeping. “He ought to have thought 
of me,” she cried, angrily. 

She demanded wine and meat-juices, 
taking them with a curious solicitude, 
and carefully looking into her mirror for 
their effect. But she saw little there to 
comfort her. 

“ Do you think it might be my death- 
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blow?” she questioned me once through 
quivering lips. I shook my head. “ Ah, 
you don’t know all,” she muttered. 

In the afternoon she asked in a strange 
voice that the gardener’s child should be 
brought to her. He was a chubby, rosy 
little fellow, whom everybody petted. 
“TIT must have something to liven me,” 
she said. I had never supposed her fond 
of children. But she held her arms 
hungrily for him, and strained him to 
her breast. Her spirits rose. Her eyes 
brightened: she got colour. Soon she 
was laughing and chatting in her accus- 
tomed manner. The child had fallen 
asleep, but she would not part with him. 
When at last she let him go, I was 
horrified to find him cold and _ pallid. 
He was breathing heavily, and quite un- 
conscious. I concluded the poor little 
chap was sickening for something. Later, 
I was surprised to receive a note from 
Dr. Andrew, whom I did not know. I 
dismissed him as I had done Mrs. Lyall, 
and probably Mrs. Plimmer, as not alto- 
gether sane. “I have been called in to 
attend Willy Daniels,” the note ran. 
“For Heaven's sake do not let her get 
hold of any more children.” 

Next day she was better. She seemed 
to have forgotten Arlington and talked 
only of her health. She asked again 
for the boy. I told her he was ill. She 
broke into a curious laugh that seemed 
uncalled for. “Thank goodness, I 
haven’t lost my power,” she said a 
minute later. But she did not explain 
the saying. 

She was in high spirits all the morn- 
ing, talking and singing and trying on 
new laces and bonnets. She still com- 
plained of pain in the right temple. 
After her massage she turned peevish, 
protesting that it did her no good. “ If 
you hadn’t such a colour | should not 
believe you healthy,” she said, crossly. 

She had the parson’s children in to 
tea. It would amuse her, she said, to see 
them eat their strawberries, They seemed 
afraid of her, and stood eyeing her from 
a distance. When she attempted to take 
the little one, it clung to me and shrieked 
with terror. But she persisted, and it 
soon fell asleep in her arms. When pre- 
sently I took it from her, I found it 
chilled and breathing stertorously and 
quite unconscious. I thought of Dr. 
Andrew’s injunction. Heavens! what 
had she done? Was she a secret 
poisoner? I dismissed the notion forth- 


with. I had not left the room a moment 
during the time the child was with her, nor 
had it taken anything to eat or to drink. 

“What is the matter with it?” I 
demanded. 

Her eye avoided mine. She answered 
nonchalantly : “What does one expect? 
Children are everlastingly teething or 
over-feeding or having measles.” 

Next morning I was called up at day- 
break. Dr. Andrew was waiting to see 
me. I threw on my things and went 
down. He was stalking up and down 
the drawing-room. He stared at me. 

“You seem to have resisted her,” he 
muttered, looking at my cheeks. I have 
a long memory, and had not forgotten 
my rouge. He told me a wild and 
incredible story. He wound up by 
handing me a small bottle. 

“Give her that dose so soon as she 
wakes,” he said. The man was probably 
a better doctor than he was an actor. 
His manner paraded the nature of the 
dose. I took out the cork and smelt it. 
It was as I suspected. I walked across 
the room and emptied its contents out of 
the window. “Pardon me,” I said, “ but 
you are exceeding your duty.” 

“Is she to be allowed to go on 
murdering people?” he protested. “Do 
you know I have been up all night with 
that unfortunate baby? Do you know 
that Willy Daniels is not yet out of 
danger. Good Heavens! if I am willing 
to take the consequences how can any- 
one who knows the circumstances hesi- 
tate ?” 

“[ have a safer and more justifiable 
plan,” I said. “If what you say is true, 
the remedy is simple and poison is un- 
called for. After all, Dr. Andrew, your 
story would sound lame enough in a law- 
court. By my plan you run no risks.” 

I laid it before him. He seemed 
interested, But he would not, after the 
manner of men in their dealings with 
women, permit me to take too much 
credit to myself. 

“It might work,” he said lukewarmly, 
“and as you say it would certainly be 
safer.” 

I went to my room and opened a 
further packet of rouge. I applied it 
lavishly. I began to see that the health 
tint on my cheeks had an important 
bearing on the situation. I put ver- 
milion on. my lips. Then I carried my 
patient her breakfast. 

She seemed restored and lay in her 
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rose-pink bed, a smiling Venus. She 
fairly glowed with beautiful health. I 
thought of that poor little sick-bed. 
“Goodness!” I said with a start, “ how 
ill you look!” She ceased from smiling. 


“FELL HEADLONG 


She leapt across the floor, her draperies 
clinging round her pink flushed toes. 
She fled to the glass and drew the 
curtain aside. She turned on me 
peevishly. “ Why did you tell me?” she 
protested. “I should have thought I 


looked well.” 





I went and stood beside her. “Com: 
pare yourself with me.” 

She was pale enough indeed by the 
time she had done so. “Am I losing 
my power after all?” she muttered. 





ACKOSS HER BED” 


“Heavens! Shall I grow old like other 
people ?” 

Suddenly she flung herself upon me. 
She pressed her lips and cheeks against 
my throat and face. 

“Give me some of it,’ she cried, 
ravenously. “ You have so much vitality. 
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Let me drain some of that rich health 
and colour.” 

I nearly fell. It seemed as if she 
were actually sucking out my life. I 
reeled and sickened. Then with a 
tremendous effort 1 pushed her away 
and stumbled from the room. Was 
Andrew’s story indeed true? Was she 
a monster or merely a monomaniac ? 

Years ago he had said she was dying 
of consumption. So far as_ physical 
signs could be trusted she had not a 
week to live. Suddenly she began to 
recover. She made flesh rapidly, gained 
health, and came back to life from the 
very jaws of death. Meanwhile, her 
sister, a sturdy school-girl, whom she 
insisted on having always with her, 
sickened and died. 

Then a brother died, then her mother. 
By this time she had grown quite strong. 
Since then she had lived on thevital forces 
of those surrounding her. “The law of 
life,” he said, “makes creatures inter- 
dependent. Physical vitality is subject 
to physical laws of diffusion and 
cqualisation. One person below par 
absorbs the nerve and life sources of 
healthier persons with them. Many old, 
debilitated subjects live on the animal 
forces of the cat they keep persistently 
in their chair, and die when it dies. 
Wives and husbands, sisters and brothers, 
friends and acquaintances: there is a 
constant interchange of vital force. 


Lady Deverish has to my knowledge 
been the actual cause of death of a 
dozen persons. Besides these she has 
drained the health of everybody asso- 
ciated with her. And in her case—a 
rare and extreme one—the faculty is 
conscious and voluntary. She was living 
on Arlington. The man was powerless. 
She paralysed his will, his mind, his 
energies. She robbed him of strength 
to resist her. The sequel is interesting, 
psychologically. She being for the time 
charged with his vitality, his sudden 
death, by some curious sympathy, affected 
her in the way you have described. She 
was all at once and violently bereft of the 
source whence she was drawing energy. 
But she will soon, if she be allowed, 
find some other to prey on. For some 
years I have studied her closely. She is 
the arch-type of a class of persons | 
have had under observation. I find 
such power depends largely on force of 
will and concentration. If she can 
maintain these there is no reason why 
she should not live to a_ hundred. 
There will always be persons of less 
assertive selfishness to serve as reservoirs 
of vital strength to her. At present her 
confidence is shaken, her power—there- 
fore her life trembles in the balance. 
In the interests of humanity and justice 
she must not be allowed to regain her 
confidence. She lives by wholesale 
murder.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


I DRANK a glass of port and went 
back to my patient. She lay panting on 
her bed. 

“Fie!” I said; “that was a bit of 
hysteria. Come, now, take your break- 
fast.” 

She looked me in the face. A terror 
of death stood in beads on her skin. 
“T have heard of transfusion,” she said 
faintly ; “if you will let me have some 
of the rich red blood run out of your 
veins into mine I will settle £500 a year 
on you.” 

I shook my head. 

“A thousand,” she said. “ Fifteen 
hundred.” 

“I should be cheating you,” I said, 
even were I willing. The operation 
has never been really successful.” 

She broke into raving and tears. 

“] cannot die,” she said; “I love life. 


‘ 


I love being beautiful and rich; I love 
admiration. I must have admiration! 
I love my beautiful, beautiful body and 
the joy of life! I cannot, cannot die!” 

“What nonsense,” I said. “You are 
not going to die.” 

“If 1 could only get it,” she raved, “I 
would drink blood out of living bodies 
rather than I would die.” 

An hour later she summoned the 
housekeeper. She had been cogitating 
deeply with a fold between her brows ; 
her sharp teeth set like pearls in the red 
of her lower lip. 

“Plimmer,” she said, “give all the 
servants a month’s wages and an hour's 
notice to quit. I cannot endure their 
sickly faces. Get in a staff of decent 
healthy people. These  cadaverous 
wretches are killing me.” 

Plimmer left the room without a word. 
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At the door she casi one look toward 
me and threw her hands up, as one who 
says: “ The Lord have mercy on us!” 

I followed, and bade her stay her hand. 
Whether Andrew’s theories were true, or 
whether my lady were but a person with 
a mania, there was no doubt but that 
her convictions played an important part 
in her case. 

I threw on my things and expended 
a half-sovereign at the chemist’'s. I 
came back the possessor of sundry 
packets. These I distributed among 
the household with explicit directions. 
Her ladyship was not well; her whim 
must be humoured. 

’ It is surprising what a little rouge will 
do. Ina few minutes the servants’ hall 
was a scene Arcadian. Even the elderly 
butler reverted to blooming youth. Then 
I said to her cheerfully : 

“You are making a mistake about the 
servants. For my part I am struck with 
their healthy looks.” 

“ Since I have been ill?” she faltered. 

She lay quiet, breathing hard through 
her dilated nostrils. “Send some of 
them in,” she said presently. 

By the time they had gone she was as 
white as paper. “Good Heavens!” I 
heard her mutter, “I have lost my power. 
I am a dead woman.” 

Then she flung out her arms and 
wept. “Get me healthy children,” she 
cried ; “ I must have health about me.” 

Dr. Byrne, who was attending her, 
assented in all innocence. “Why, of 
course,” he said ; “ it will be cheerful for 
you. Get in some cherry-cheeked chil- 
dren to amuse her ladyship, nurse.” 

I nodded—in token that I was not 
deaf, and not at all in acquiescence. 
Food and wine I supplied abundantly, 
but neither children nor adults. I isolated 
her zz foto. 1 allowed her maids only to 
come near her long enough to dust and 
arrange her room. I have seen her fix 
them with a basilisk stare, straining her 
will. She had undoubtedly some baleful 
hypnotic power that set them trembling 
and stumbling about in curious, aimless 
fashion. They would seem drawn as by 
some spell, to stand motionless and 
dazed beside her bed. Then I would 
turn them tace about, and parading their 
roseate tints, scold them for idleness and 
dismiss them. She would stare after 
them in a despair that, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have been pitiful. 
The sense that her power was gone 
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robbed her actually of power. She raved 
and cursed her self-murdered lover for 
involving her in his death. 

Whether Dr. Andrew and I were 
justified in that we did I sometimes 
wonder now. Then I had no room for 
doubt. In face of the horrible facts it 
did not occur to me to question it. If 
that she believed were true, we were 
assuredly justified; if not, that we did 
could not affect results. 

Andrew’s theory of those results is 
that she had lived so long on human 
energy that food in the crude state stood 
her in little stead. Certainly, though 
she was fed unremittingly on the choicest 
and most nourishing of diets, she was 
an aged and haggard woman in a week. 
Nobody would have recognised her. 
She shrivelled and shrank like one 
cholera - stricken. One day her dog 
stole into the room. She put out her 
hand and clutched it voraciously. I 
took it an hour later from her. It was 
dead and stiff. 

How I myself, and a nurse I had 
called in to help me, kept life in us I 
cannot say. I had been an abstainer. 
Now I drank wine like water. All round 
her bed was an atmosphere as of a vault, 
though outside it was sunny June. 

She raged like one possessed. “ You 
are murdering, murdering me,” she cried 
unceasingly. 

Dr. Byrne thought her mind wander- 
ing. I knew it centred with a monstrous, 
selfish sanity. He sent for one of the 
first London consultants. After a 
lengthy investigation the great map 
pronounced her suffering from some 
obscure nervous disease. “ Nothing to 
be done,” he said. “I give her three 
days: most interesting case. Hope you 
will succeed in getting a post-mortem.” 

Once she fixed me with her baleful 
eyes, how baleful was seen now that 
their fine lustre and the bloom that had 
been beneath them were gone. 

“TI have had ten years more of life 
and pleasure than my due,” she chuckled 
in her shrivelled throat—the throat now 
of an old, old woman. 

Then she broke into dry-eyed crying. 
“I thought I could have lived another 
ten.” She begged once for a mirror. | 
thank Heaven that with all my heat of 
indignation against her, I was not guilty 
of that cruelty. 

Dr. Andrew called daily for my bulle- 
tin. Everything that science afforded in 
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the way of concentrated and digestible 
food and stimulant, he religiously got 
down from London. 

“We must give her every chance,” he 
said, “ every justifiable chance, that is.” 

After a few days I was again single- 
handed. My nurse-colleague succumbed. 
I felt my powers failing. I could scarcely 
drag about. I prayed Heaven for strength 
to last so long as she should. Even in 
the moment of dissolution, such was her 
frenzied greed of life, I believed should 
some non-resistant person take my place, 
she would struggle back to health. 

Once when I arranged her pillows, she 
seized my hand, and before I could with- 
draw it she had carried it to her teeth 
and bitten into it. I felt her suck the 
blood voraciously. She cried out and 
struck at me as I wrenched it away. 

She died in the third week of her 
isolation. I saw the death change come 
into her shrivelled face. Then in the 
moment that life left her she made one 
supremest effort. 

It seemed as though my heart stopped. 
My head sank on my chest, my hands 
dropped at my side. Then I swayed 














and fell headlong across her bed. They 
found me later lying on her corpse. I 
am convinced that had she been a 
moment earlier, had she nerved her 
powers the instant before, rather than on 
the instant life was leaving her, she 
would be alive to this day, and I—— 
Well, as it was I did not leave my bed 
for a month.” 

“If | were to write that story in the 
Lancet,’ Dr. Andrew said, “I should be 
the laughing-stock of the profession. 
Yet it is the very key-note of human 
health and human disease, this inter- 
change of vital force that goes on con- 
tinually between individuals. Such 
rapacity and greed as the Deverish’s is 
fortunately rare, but there are a score of 
such vampires in this very town, vampires 
in lesser degree. When A. talks with 
me ten minutes I feel ten years older. 
It takes me an hour to bring my nerve- 
power up to par again. People call him 
a bore. In reality he is a rapacious 
egotist hungrily absorbing the force of 
anyone with whom he comes into 
relation — in other words a human 
vampire.” 
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N the vale of Ardren, ’twixt Guines 
and Arde,” was the 
Henry VIII.’s and Francis I.’s 
memorable meeting, known to all 


later time as the Field of the Cloth of 


Gold. Guines is some six miles from 
Calais, whence you go by tramway. 
Once out of the town you find the drive 
well enough in the golden afternoon, and 
quite charming in the late evening. A 
canal is on the left, and villas, and finally 
fields, on the right. There are long 
rows of poplars by the way. The wide 
stretches of dark, cool, still water, have 
a curiously restful effect that sinks 
into the spirit as dew on the mown 
There is little traffic: rarely you 
pass a barge, which a figure bent double 
on the dusty road is dragging along at a 
snail’s pace. Near Guines the canal 
ends. 


grass, 


Here an extra horse joining your 
team, you clatter at a considerable pace 





theatre of 


up a narrow, winding, rough-paved street 
into the market place, to the admiration 
of all beholders. A _ veritable Sleepy 
Hollow is this same little town. It is 
quaint enough, too, with its narrow 
ways and passages. From certain points 
you get glimpses of an old tower hidden 
away in a maze of stone. You go 
through a long neglected passage, you 
climb steps in a curious mound, and 
there it is. But what? Clock tower, 
or watch tower, or bit of old castle? | 
cannot tell. At all events, it is your 
coign of vantage, the one spot wherefrom 
to survey all Guines! You may note 
through upper windows details of 
domestic economy. You can see in 
odd corners crumbling old houses, and, 
again, less battered buildings set in 
delightful gardens (how charming an 
old town garden always is!) which high 
walls jealously guard from the street 
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view. In the near distance are several 
chateaux, half smothered — when the 
hawthorn blooms—in red and white 
May. Long rows of poplars and not 
infrequent ponds remind .you of the 
marshes that lay all round. I can but 
guess at the history of the mound or 
the tower. In the tenth century, Sifrid 
the Dane fixing his abode here, built 
La Tour de la Cuve—the tub tower, so 
to speak—and then Baldwin, one of the 
Counts of Guines, at the end of the 
12th century, raised a round house of 
square stones on the mound of Guines— 
possibly this tower or its predecessor. 
Again, in 1352, the English took the 
place and held it for a trifle over two 
centuries. In fact, it was the last French 
soil they had, for whereas Calais fell on 
January 8, 1558, before the Duke of 
Guise, it was not until the 21st that he 
took Guines. The memory of this 
occupation impressed the popular fancy 
which inclines thereby to explain every- 
thing : the tower, they say, was touched 
up or rebuilt by English hands. Now if 
there be other antiquities in Guines } 
know not, for I was but a passer-by. 
Guines has two hotels, the Lion d’Or 
and the Ville de Calais. Both are well 
spoken of, as guide-books say, but 


There are a hundred such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder. 


I should not refer to them were it not 
that in the kitchen of the Ville de Calais 
there flourishes an obscure if not quite 
unappreciated genius. She is not ob- 
trusive, and prefers to be known by her 
works. She sinks the woman in the 
artist, for artist she is in all that de- 
lighteth the palate. The famous chefs 
of the Café Anglais, of the New York 
Delmonico’s, of the great London houses, 
might find in her a rival, nay a con- 
queror. I know not why some Van- 
derbilt or Rothschild has not lured her 
forth with gold, or abducted her by main 
force. I have gone again and again to 
this little hotel for her sake alone. She 
never gives you anything bad, and at 
some time or other in each meal she 
sends up a dish showing to what fine 
issues the commonest foods may be 
touched under master hands. Once the 
day’s triumph was a quail, again it was 
petits pois, to which had been added 
some touch of garlic, dim, remote, refined, 
even as the echo of the pipes over miles 
of hill and heath and water; and yet, 


again, so base a thing as pig’s trotters had 
been transmuted by her alchemy into 
something rich and rare, in so miracu- 
lous a fashion was the meat stuffed 
and seasoned. It is only in provincial 
France that the old traditions of Gallic 
cookery linger. The English mania 
has affected Paris. The wealthy get 
them to their clubs and eat in seclusion. 
The American ruined the best restau- 
rants. Lavish but intermittent, he 
squandered with reckless profusion. His 
favourites rashly doubled or quadrupled 
their prices, and the’r houses stood 
empty through great part of the year. 
Then the crash came: most of the 
world-famed restaurants, Bignon, the 
Café Riche, and so forth, vanished, 
whilst the one or two that remained did 
so under altered conditions. The mass 
of the diners out of the capital content 
themselves with places whose efforts are 
to real p/ats what pavement pictures are 
to National Gallery masterpieces. But 
Guines and such haunts are not on the 
tourists’ highway. France still exists for 
the French, and in one or two rare 
corners you may yet procure an artistic 
meal at a cost less than that of the 
London chop or steak. 

To resume. Ardres is some four or 
five miles from Guines, and to reach it 
you pass over the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. The place was happily chosen. 
It is a plain dotted with little heights 
and hollows. It is set about and sur- 
rounded with a natural fence of hills. 
Part is covered with huge woods—the 
forest of Guines, the forest of Licques, 
and so forth—but the centre is care- 
fully cultivated, indeed it looks like one 
huge field (you remember that in France 
they do not divide the land by hedge or 
wall). The road, bordered with trees, 
runs straight as an arrow over it, and 
from any of its little heights you see the 
spires of many neighbouring hamlets 
(that of Andres on the left) and the 
long white dusty roads climbing the hill 
sides. There is a little cabaret, “ The 
Sign of the Field of the Cloth of Gold,” 
near the exact spot where the famous 
meeting came off in June, 1520. Wolsey 
had the ordering, and did—as he did 
everything—magnificently. In fact, the 
nobility of both countries were near 
ruined, but the spectacular effect was 
superb. Henry’. temporary palace at 
Guines was a huge square building so full 
of windows that a “ Windsor of glass” 
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seemed its appropriate name. Then 
there was a chapel connected with the 
keep at Guines by a gallery, all furnished 
with incredible richness. The pavilion 
of the French King, at Andres, was not 
less splendid. The space between was 
largely occupied with the tents of the 
nobles. The whole field blazed with gold 
and silk, diamonds were as plentiful as 
blackberries, the richness of the dresses 
“beggared all description,” the very 
horses were caparisoned with crimson 
and scarlet. The lists were surrounded 
by galleries hung with finely wrought 
tapestry, whence princes and _ lords 
watched the tournament. Enormous 
provision was made for such a multitude. 
The exchequer accounts bear witness to 
the tuns of French and Gascon wine, the 
butts of sweet wine, the pipes of Ipocras, 
and the huge droves of cattle for the 
kitchen. Here and there were fountains 
of claret and Ipocras which were “ fed by 
secret conduits hid beneath the earth,” 
and whoever willed might drink there- 
from with silver cups according to his 
pleasure. The general gender took full 
advantage of the privilege. There were 
“vagaboundes, placemen, labourers, wag- 
goners and beggars, that for drunkenness 
lay in routs and heaps,” yet means of 
communication were slow, and _ the 
crowd that such things would collect 
to-day were absent. It was a summary 
age, and the provost-marshal with his 
halter was there to inspire wholesome 
terror into the souls of too troublesome 
rascals. The days sped swiftly away in 
feasting and visits and presents and 
tournaments, and some futile diplomacy. 
Finally, there was a display of fireworks, 
whereof the most remarkable was a 
“ great artificial salamander,” which flew 
over in the sky from Ardres, to the 
pleasing terror of all beholders. To us, 
who are in Time’s confidence, the list of 
guests is interesting. A dark shadow 
stands so often behind each chair! There 
was the Chevalier Bayard, Wolsey him- 
self, Queen Catherine of England, and, 
the brightest of the party, Anne Boleyn. 
It is all gone centuries ago; but in the 
bright sunshine you will believe the 
magnificence not quite departed. There 
is still 
The pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 


renewed season after season, a perpetual 
cloth of gold ! 


Ardres is set on a steep hill or mound. 
In the old days of incessant warfare where 
each dwelling must be fortified, these 
mound sites were a necessity. The 
legend runs that this one is artificial, and 
that a tame bear worked very hard at the 
raising. Another legend derives the 
name of the town from Ardea, a heron. 
Certain merchants travelling that way 
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from Italy and seeing the bird flying 
towards the marsh so called it. To-day 
it is a very quiet little place, about half 
the size of Guines, and even more 
picturesque, with no touch of the modern, 
and a considerable wealth of old houses 
and odd fragments, broken remnants of 
antiquity, whose history it were now 
impossible to recover. There is a large 
market place on the slope, or it seems 
large because it is so empty. Grass 
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grows between the rough stozes, and the 
shops, which are wonderfully pretentious, 
seem sought of no customer. There is 
a fine church in the lower part of the 
market-place; it is full of monuments of 
one sort or another. In short, Ardres 
is a little remote, and yet easily attained 
place, where the dreamer of dreams 
might well pitch his tent. Going some 
way out of the town you note how 
abruptly it stops. One side is an almost 
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sadly mixed among these stories of 
obscure feuds and petty wars, wherein 
Ardres was sometimes under subjection 
to Guines, and sometimes both places fell 
under more powerful neighbours, but he 
was a gossiping person this same old 
monk, and many of his stories are highly 
amusing. Thus he telis of a Lady Adela 
of Ardres, who flourished about the year 
1000 A.D. She married Herred of 
Flanders, surnamed Crangroc, or Turn- 
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straight line. This is because it was 
a fortified place. It had charming 
medizval walls and towers, until 1847, 
when certain malicious busybodies pro- 
cured their destruction. Heaven knows 
why! Thetown has rather withered than 
progressed since. 

A medizval chronicle of the place, 
written by an ancient monk, Lambert of 
Ardres, is extant. It tells of the Counts 
of Guines and Lords of Ardres, a 
bewildering succession of Baldwins and 
Arnolds. The modern reader would get 
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ARDRES 


shirt, some opined because his father 
summoning him one morning early to the 
hunt, he attired himself in such haste that 
he put on his shirt the wrong way! 
Others averred because at festivals he 
turned the old shirt instead of putting on 
a new one to save a laundry bill! There 
are many legends of Arnold, who married 
Gertrude, sister of Baldwin, Lord of 
Alost, in Flanders. At his wedding feast, 
in Ardres, his jester wagered him that 
for a horse he would drink a cask of 
wine at a draught. He did so, and 
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staggered in triumphant, with the bung 
between his teeth, and for reward was 
sat (in the true spirit of the cruel 
medizval jest) upon the “Equuleus,” 
or wooden horse of torment! This same 
Arnold brought a bear, from England 
—not the same bear, Lambert thinks it 
necessary to explain, that assisted in the 
building of the town. The poor animal 
was baited with degs to the inordinate 
delight of the people. Next feast day 
they flocked from far and near again to 
witness so diveriing a spectacle, but there 
was no bear. They were informed that 
the animal had had nothing to eat and 
was not fit to fight. They extravagantly 
promised their lord one loaf from every 
baking in every oven in Ardres as pro- 
vision for Bruin. They had their wish: 
the bear soon appeared in good condition 
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and was baited long and thoroughly, too 
thoroughly it seems, since presently he 
died, but the tax of bread was still 
exacted! In 1096 this same Arnold 
went to the first Crusade, fought hard at 
the siege of Antioch and returned to 
enrich the church of Ardres with a 
curious relic, no less than a hair of the 
Saviour’s beard! So that one is not 
surprised to learn he died in the odour 
of sanctity. 

You return to Guines in the twilight. 
Does your fancy fill the silent and 
deserted plain with phantoms of king 
and queen, knight and lady, priest and 
soldier, nay with shout and din of a 
great multitude? It is but the shape of 
tree or mound looming through the 
darkness, and the sigh of the night wind 
in the leaves or the corn. 


SONG. 


FOUR and twenty blackbirds 


Dancing on the floor: 


Only jour and twenty, 


Aren't there any more ? 


Five and twenty blackbirds 


Dancing very fast: 


Here’s another coming, 
Who will be the last? 


III. 


Six and twenty blackbirds 


Nearly die from fright: 


For here’s the last one coming, but— 


His feathers all are whitc ! 


M. PERUGINI. 
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HIS is the last chapter of 
a long story which, if 
it were told in full, 
would make a three- 
volume novel. Some 
day, when real merit 
is frankly recognised, 
the people who do not 
write three-volume 
novels will be adorned 
with laurel wreaths and 
féted by an apprecia- 
tive public and offered huge pensions ; 
whilst those who do write three-volume 
novels will be dealt with summarily by 
Sir John Bridge, at Bow Street, under 
special arrangement ; the number being 
too large to permit conveniently of com- 
mittal to the Sessions. 
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General Farnboro stepped down the 
steps of ‘the United Service and rested 
for a moment on his stick. 

“ There’s such a devil of a lot of traffic 
in these days,” grumbled General Farn- 
boro to himself, “that upon my word 
one’s life is scarcely worth calling one’s 
own. The Crimea was a perfect sanc- 
tuary compared with a London crossing. 
Look ou¢ there, sir!” 

The General shouted at a white per- 
spiring faced youth on a bicycle, who 
was racing down Regent Street through 
Waterloo Place, with his back flat and 
his head well down, so that he might not 
be disturbed by the sight of the cabs. 

“ There!” General Farnboro addressed 
triumphantly A242, who had run up. 
“T was sure the idiot would run over 
somebody. Pick the young lady up and 
bring her here. I'll get something from 
the club for her.” 

“I—I am nce really hurt, General. 
Only I think I-am a little frightened.” 

The General gasped. 

“You know the young lady, sir?” 
asked A242 respectfully. 

“Knew her? Of course I know my 
son’s wife, sir. What a ridiculous”— 


“ Beg pardon, sir. I didn’t know.” 

“The things you London policemen 
don’t know,” said General Farnboro, 
giving the constable with much severity 
half-a-crown, “would educate a nation. 
Mrs. Farnboro, can I sce you into a 
cab?” 

“] would rather go by ‘bus, General. 
I never use a cab now.” 

“ And why not, pray ?” 

Explosively, as if scenting in this pre- 
ference for ’buses an affront to the insti- 
tutions of the Empire. 

“Only because of the expense. I want 
to save money for a—a special purpose. 
And, General, may I ask you something? 
Have you written to Charles?” 

The General's face became set. 

“T have mot written to Charles, and I 
do not propose to write to Charles. The 
melodramatic scene between us just 
before he went out to South Africa six 
months ago is’still fresh in my mind; I 
have carefully abstained from going to a 
theatre since in order that the impression 
may not be confused.” 

Young Mrs. Farnboro stopped and 
leaned against a column for a moment. 
Her face went very, white, and the 
General, affrighted, very gently con- 
ducted her toa restaurant. It was the 
restaurant where Charles had taken her 
to dinner on the night of their quiet 
marriage, and the recollection, coupled 
with the General’s kindness, restored her. 

“Bring some tea at once,” said the 
General, loudly. “Don’t stand there, 
man, looking at us; tea, sharp.” He 
turned to Ella, “ Perhaps you don’t mind 
if I take a little brandy? My heart is 
not quite what it was, and to-day it is 
more than usually—er—tiresome.” 

“I’m so sorry,” she said, gently. “ And 
I’m giving you all this trouble.” 

“ Not at all, dear, not at all. In fact, 
I don’t regret having met you. I made 
up my mind, you know, that I wouldn't 
call on you and I haven't.” 

“I’m afraid,” said young Mrs. Farn- 
boro, sipping gratefully her tea, “that 
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when General Farnboro says that he 
won't do a certain thing he never does.” 

“My dear!” The General was quite 
-gratified at this testimonial. “ That's 
my character to a T! You couldn't 
possibly have summed it up more neatly 
if you had known me all my life. It’s a 
common remark at the Club, I assure 
you. Only the other day I heard my 
dear old friend, Major Dewry, who was 
out at Kurrachee with me and who isa 
good fellow still, but very ve—ry feeble 
—I heard Major Dewry say to another 
fellow, ‘ Farnboro is adamant!’ Those 
were his very words! ‘Farnboro is 
adamant !” 

“| heard from Charles yester- 
day,” she said, quietly. “He is 
getting on so well. And the chief 
of the company has written him 
a letter in which he says that 
Charles behaved at a mutiny of 
the Kaffirs with intrepidity and 
acumen that—this is the letter.” 

She took it from her bodice 
and laid it before the General. 
He had no alternative but to fix 
his pince-nez and read it. 

“ Satisfactory,” he said with re- 
luctance, “satisfactory. So far, 
that is to say, as it goes. I 
daresay ten or twelve years out 
there will do him no harm.” 

“Ten or twelve years, General!” 
cried Ella, amazedly. “ But that 
is a lifetime.” 

“Don't talk nonsense. I’m 
seventy-five,and I haven’t finished 
my lifetime yet. I should reckon 
that I am good for at least an- 
other ten years; perhaps twelve." 

“I hope so,” said poor young 
Mrs. Farnboro. “But I can’t bear to 
think—it is impossible to bear to think 
of being parted from Charles for so 
long.” 

“You'll get used to it,” said the 
General brusquely. “There's very little 
difference between the word im-possible 
and the word possible. I’ve often told 
people that. Only two letters after all.” 

“That may sound conclusive,” said 
Ella Farnboro, with some spirit, “ but it 
isn’t.” 

The General could scarce believe that 
he had heard aright. To be told that 
his reasoning was wrong was something 
that had not happened for a good many 
years. 

“You will, perhaps, allow me to say, 


Mrs. Farnboro, that a man of the world 
as I am—a mature man of the world I 
suppose I must call myself—has a better 
knowledge of affairs than——” 

“ Of some affairs, General.” 

“ This is one of them. Now let's see 
exactly how matters stand. Where are 
you living now? In the same house that 
Charles and you took when you were so 
foolish as to marry him?” 

“T will not allow you to say that it 
was a foolish act, General. I have no 
cause whatever to regret it.” 

“You will have.” 

“Ts that a tlreat?” asked Ella Farnboro. 
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‘““THERE’S SUCH A LOT OF TRAFFIC 


“Oh no, my dear. That was only a 
prophecy! Please don’t misunderstand 
me. 

“| find it very difficult to understand 
you. I can quite see now how easy it was 
for dear Charles to quarrel with you.” 

“Be calm, madam, please,” commanded 
General Farnboro. “Tell me how large 
this house of yours is.” 

Ella Farnboro gave the required par- 
ticulars to her fiery relative, and he noted 
them down carefully on the back of an 
envelope. Here was a case, felt the 
General, where a cool head could be of 
an invaluable service. 

“And,” concluded Ella Farnboro, 
“there is a room that has been used by 
the people before us as a nursery.” 
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“ Now why do you live in a house by 
yourself?” demanded the General. 

“ My sister lives with me.” 

“You would be so much better off ina 
boarding house, you know. More 
company, more society ——” 

“I don’t think I want either, 
General. I work pretty hard and I 
can save money, and that is enough.” 

“ And why in the wosld do you want 
to save money?” cried the General 


““ BRING SOME 


“Why not spend it on yourself and 
make yourself comfortable? Tell me 
that. Give me a plain answer now. 
And why on earth do you want a house 
with a nursery? Eh?” 

She looked at the cup as she answered. 
Ella Farnboro spoke so low that the 
fiery old gentleman had to put his hand 
to his ear in order to listen. 

“ Because soon, I think, General, there 
will be some one to occupy——— 

He stared round the restaurant with 
a dazed expression. 





“God bless my soul!” exclaimed 
General Farnboro, “I never—er dreamt 
of that. Of course. Quite natural. 
Good gracious me!” The General 
fanned himself with a Gz/ Blas that was 
lying on the table. “My dear young 
lady, I can’t apologise sufficiently.” 

“You can do so,” she said pleasantly, 
but still looking at the cup, “by not 
apologising at all.” 

The General rose and offered his arm. 
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TEA AT ONCE” 


It was perfectly delightful to see how 
careful he was of the young lady—how 
he waved people off who were in the 
way; how at the doorway he insisted 
upon Ella waiting whilst he hailed a 
cab. 

“Let me, my dear, just for once,” the 
old fellow pleaded, “have my own way. 
And I shall call up at your place and 
inquire how you are. Now, step in very 
carefully—¢ha?'s right!” He tucked in 
the hem of her skirt with a pleasant, 
protective air. “And be sure to take 
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the greatest care of yourself. Let me 
know what I can do, and I'll do it. No, 
no !—you mustn’t thank me. _I shall do 
it all out of sheer selfishness. And look 
here, you rascal!” 

The last words were addressed to the 
cabman. 

“ Sir to you,” said the cabman respect- 
fully. 

“It’s an eighteenpenny fare, and here 
is half-a-crown.” 

“ You're a genelman, sir,” saicl the cab- 
man. 

“And if you don’t take the very 
greatest care in driving and helping your 
fare out, by Heavens, sir, I'll break every 
bone in your body!” 

“It’s a bargain,” agreed the cabman. 

General Farnboro lifted his white hat, 
and stood with his white head bared as 
the hansom drove off. A grateful smile 
from his son’s young wife repaid him 
with excellent interest for his attention. 

“ Now I must get down to my cham- 
bers,” said the General to himself gruffly, 
“and think over this affair calmly.” 

In the easy basket-chair, in his Bury 
Street rooms, the General sat upright 
and considered. The thoughts of the 
old are long, long thoughts, and he sat 
thus for nearly an hour. Then there was 
a quiet tap at the door, and General 
Farnboro looked round sharplyas Weston 
entered. To be discovered by Weston 
with tears in his eyes would have been 
deplorable. 

“ Haven't caught cold sir, have you?” 


uw 
wn 


“Yes,” said the General explosively, 
“of course I have caught cold. It’s your 
confounded habit of leaving every win- 
dow, and every door, and every—Good 
Heavens, what should I have but a cold!” 

“ Sorry, sir,” said Weston. 

“Bring me some paper and ink at 
once. I want to write a note.” 

The precise Westonobeyed. He placed 
writing materials at the side of the 
General and withdrew. The Gencral 
fumbled for his eye-glasses and fixed 
them, and examined the pen, which he 
selected with considerable severity. He 
pressed his hand against his left side. 

“ My Dear Boy, 

“J am getting an old man, and I want 
you near me. I have seen your good 
young wife to-day, and I behaved at first 
like a perfect brute to her. If the little 
one ts a boy, I should like him to be called 
Charles. The eldest boy of the Farnboros 
has always been a Charles. 

“ Your hard work in South Africa is 
making aman of you, | hear. Come back 
as soon as you can to your young wife and 
to me. want to press your hand once 
more and—” 


The pen slips gently from the fingers 
which have been guiding it; the stift 
precise handwriting ceases. 

General Farnboro leans back in his 
chair and for the last time in this world 
goes to sleep. And on the credit side of 
his account the Recording Angel enters 
gladly this unfinished letter. 
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The American Presidential Campaign. 


WRITTEN BY ROBERT DONALD. 


+o 


Toe are more candidates this 
year for the coveted position of 
American President than usual. 

They are: Major William 
McKinley, of Ohio, the Republican 
candidate; Mr. William J. Bryan, the 
Democratic, populist, silver candidate ; 
Senator John M. Palmer, the Democratic, 
anti-populist, gold candidate; and the 





ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS. 


dential candidates has a double so 
distinctly different from the original that 
the one would not recognise the other, 
and it is almost impossible for the per- 
plexed student of American politics to 
discover which is the real, and which the 
spurious personality. There is, for in- 
stance, Mr. McKinley as he is known to 
his political friends and as he is pictured 


MAJOR WILLIAM MCKINLEY 


Prohibitionists anc Socialists have each 
a nominee. The chief interest centres 
round the popular figure of Major 
McKinley and the picturesque person- 
ality of Mr. Bryan. Each of the Presi- 


by his enemies. In one case he is a man 
of transcendent ability, of unblemished 
character, unsullied reputation—a bril- 
liant statesman, a model citizen. Then 
there is the McKinley of the other side, 





who is a mere instrument of trust- 
mongers, an automaton who dances 
‘while the “boodlers” and monopolists 
pull the strings—a man who is devoid of 
political virtue, a monument of incon- 
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of their friends, and hope that the best 
which is said. of them is really in truth 
the worst. 

Mr. McKinley claims precedence—ix 
not yet the Presidency. He is known in 














HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN 


sistency, a professional politician. The 
two Bryans are even more distinct. One 
is a Western Messiah come to bring 
social salvation to the down-trodden 
masses of the East, whose mission is to 
save humanity from crucifixion on a 
cross of gold by giving it a crown of 
silver—a Heaven-born orator, likewise a 
model citizen and the epitome of all 
private virtues. The other Bryan is an 
anarchist, a revolutionary “ bounder” 
from Nebraska, who has net a single 
practical idea on politics and would not 
understand it if he had—a dangerous 
fellow who ought to be kept out of mis- 
chief by hanging or some other equally 
effective means. I shall look at the 
candidates rather from the point of view 


Europe mainly as the author of the 
tariff which bore his name; but he 
was a Congressman of some standing 
and a leading Protectionist long before 
McKinleyism became a factor in Ameri- 
can politics and a disturbing influence in 
the world’s trade. Let us look first, how- 
ever, at the personal and domestic side of 
the Republican candidate. Both he and 
Mr. Bryan are of Scot-Irish ancestry—a 
mongrel race which is much appreciated 
in America. The Scot-Irish are de- 
scendants of emigrants from the North 
of Ireland, and are, as a rule, Presby- 
terians in religion. They have societies 
in almost every State, and a national 
convention. They publish histories and 
monographs on eminent Scot-Irishmen, 
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from which it would appear that nearly 
all famous Americans come from that 
stock. Mr. McKinley’s  great-grand- 
father was a Revolutionary soldier, so 
that he is a genuine American. His 





MRS. MCaINLEY 


father was a pioneer of the iron industry 
in Ohio, and lived to the age of eighty- 
five. His mother was Nancy Allison— 
said to be of Covenanting stock. She 
was married at eighteen, was the mother 
of nine children—of whom William was 
the seventh—and is still hale and hearty, 
although she is nearing ninety. The 
family were not well off, but Mrs. 
McKinley was resourceful and thrifty, 
and saw that her children had all a good 
education. William McKinley went toa 
country seminary in Ohio, and spent a 
short time at college. In his boyhood 
he must have been brought under the influ- 
ence of the anti-slavery agitation, which 
was rife in the State, and at eighteen he 
enlisted in the Federal Army. It is not 
recorded whether he took part in any 
notable battle, but he must have done 
some good service, as he soon found 
himself a lieutenant and then a major. 
Major he has remained, although he laid 
aside his sword and took up the study 
of the law in 1865. He settled at 
Canton, Ohio, which continues to be his 
home. Shortly afterwards he entered 
politics, and in 1871 he married Ada 
Saxton, who acted as cashier in her 
father’s bank at Canton. To under- 
stand Mr. McKinley’s domestic virtues 
we must lift the veil from his home life. 


In no sphere has he earned more 
distinction. The deaths of his two 
children before the age of four, followed 
by the disablement and permanent ill- 
ness of his wife, threw a shadow over the 
McKinley household. Mr. McKinley 
has met the situation with heroic devo- 
tion. For twenty years he has nursed 
his wife, giving all the time he could 
spare from public work to lighten her 
sorrow and cheer her existence. He has 
cut himself adrift from the social enjoy- 
ments which fall to the lot of public men. 
He has foregone the pleasure of the club 
and the field. Unless he is away on a 
political tour Mr. McKinley stays at 
home every evening. His social engage- 
ments are confined mainly to visiting 
neighbours in the company of his wife, 
and his daily exercise consists of a walk 
of half-a-mile to his mother’s house. He 
has lived a simple life. He does not drink, 
although he is not a prohibitionist. His 
smoking is limited to four cigars a day. 
On Sundays he attends the Methodist 
Church near his home, of which he is a 
pillar. Mr. McKinley inherits tenacious 
religious convictions from his mother. 
He is not a man who has read much. 
His literature consists largely of daily 
newspapers and monthly magazines. 


He is fond of Blue-books and has studied 





MRS. BRYAN 


political economy. His speeches have 
not a literary flavour, and he is too much 
in earnest to encourage humour. There 
are suggestions of Napoleon in his 
countenance: hence his nickname — 





“Napcleon McKinley.” He is of med'un 
height and has a high, fine head, dark 
grey eyes, firm lips and a prominent 
nose, 

Mr. McKinley’s political career has 
now become well known. He was first 
elected a county attorney, and entered 
the House of Representatives as a Pro- 
tectionist Republican in 1877, when he 
was thirty four. His one subject in the 
House has been Protection, and he 
undoubtedly mastered it. He was no- 
thing if not a plodder. He never electri- 
fied the House with his eloquence, but 
impressed it with his sincerity. He took 
Garfield’s place on the Ways and Means 
Committee m 1881. He was again 
returned triumphantly for Congress in the 
following year and remained until 1890, 
when the Democrats defeated him—as 
the result, his friends say, of the jerry- 
mandering of his constituency by his 
enemies. In 1891 Mr. McKinley was 
elected Governor of Ohio. 

His chief political work has been, of 
course, the piloting of the Act which 
bore his name through Congress. He 
aspired to the Speakership, but was 
defeated by Mr. Reed, of Maine, and 
consoled with the Chairmanship of the 
Ways and Means Committee—a position 
which has proved to be of more service 
tohim. In 1894 Mr. McKinley carried 
on a great campaign in favour of Pro- 
tection throughout the country, making 
in all 367 speeches. 





MR. JOHN M. PALMER 


A year ago there were many com- 
petitors for the Presidency in the Repub- 
lican party, but Mr. McKinley swept 
them all from the field. The extinction 
of opposition was a mere matter of 
organisation, and his final acceptance by 
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acclamation was due to his silence. While 
other candidates gave their opinions on 
the money question, which suddenly 
became the great issue, Mr. McKinley 
remained silent. His speeches in the 
past had been silvern, but his silence 











MK. S&S B. BUCANEK 


turned out to be golden. He has, there- 
fore, one characteristic of a statesman: 
he knows when to hold his tongue. 
William Jennings Bryan is the youngest 
man who has ever aspired to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. He is just 
turned thirty-five. He was born at 
Salem, Illinois, where his father, a Vir- 
ginian, was a judge. Mr. Bryan received 
a better education than Mr. McKinley. 
He can claim greater intellectual attain- 
ments, and to his undoubted oratorical 
abilities is due the position he occupies 
in American politics. His speech at the 
Chicago Democratic Convention simply 
carried the delegates off their feet—and 
their heads—and every one, except Mr. 
Bryan, was surprised at the nomination. 
Mr. Bryan was not surprised. He has a 
little confidence in himself, and some 
belief in his powers of eloquence, and he 
was found calmly writing a message of 
thanks for his nomination before it took 
place. If Mr. Bryan’s oratorical powers 
are judged by the influence he exercises 
on masses of people he is entitled to be 
considered a great orator ; if his speeches 
are judged by their literary form they 
must be considered somewhat crude pro- 
ductions. His peroration at Chicago 
was commonplace, except the phrase, 
“You shall not crucify mankind upon a 
cross of gold,” which was meaningless. 
The following, however, may be cited as 
the best example of Mr. Bryan’s 
oratory. ‘khe passage may be said to 
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have been the turning-point in his 
career :—“ My friends, we say not one 
word against those who live upon the 
Atlantic coast ; but those hardy pioneers 
who have braved the dangers of the 
wilderness, who have made the desert to 
blossom as the rose—those pioneers 
away out there rearing their children 
close to Nature's heart, where they can 
mingle their voices with the voices of 
the birds—out there where they have 
erected school-houses for the education 
of their young, and churches where they 
praise their Creator, and cemeteries 
where sleep the ashes of their dead, are 
as deserving of the consideration of this 
Party as any people in this country. It 
is for these that we speak. We do not 
come as aggressors. Our war is not a 
war of conquest. We are fighting in 
de‘ence of our homes, our families, and 
posterity. We have petitioned, and our 
petitions have been scorned. We have 
entreated, and our entreaties have been 
disregarded. We have begged, and 
they have mocked, and our calamity 
came. We beg no longer, we entreat 
no more, we petition no more; we defy 
them.” 

Mr. Bryan has not a long political 
history. Having received a _ good 
American education at school, academy, 
and college, he studied law and began to 
practice as a lawyer and a politician in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1887. In 1888 he 
became known as the “ Boy Orator,” and 
captured the farmers in the State. In 
1890 he was a candidate for Congress. 
He ran as a Democrat on tariff reform, 
and secured the seat. Like McKinley’s 
first speech in Congress, Bryan’s was on 
tariff, but on the opposite side. A friend 
describes the effect it produced, as fol- 
lows :—“ Members who had started to 
leave the hall came back to their seats. 
The galleries, which had thinned out, 
were soon filled with attentive listeners. 
Senators left their side of the Capitol 
and found audience-room on the floor of 
the House. The day betore the speech 


Bryan was unknown outside of his 
district ; the day after the speech he had 
a national reputation as an_ orator. 


Everyone was surprised, except the man 
who made the speech.” Mr. Bryan did 
not run for Congress in 1894; his 
majority having fallen to ominous 
dimensions in 1892. He hoped to re- 
ceive the nominating Senator, but did 
not succeed. 

Mr. Bryan gradually went over to 
Populism—the growing political force in 
his State. He joined the editorship 
of an Omaha Populist paper to his legal 
business, but has always been a poor 
man. He married in 1884, and, like Mr. 
McKinley, has many private virtues. 
He is a Presbyterian, and holds strong 
religious convictions. He never tasted 
alcoholic liquor. He lives simply and 
dresses plainly. He has a strong and 
handsome face, a mellifluous, deep-toned 
voice, and a sturdy frame—undoubtedly 
a typical product of Western civilisation. 
Mrs. Bryan is also a keen politician. 
She is well educated and has been 
admitted to the Bar, but has never 
practised. The only brief she has held 
is one for her husband in the present 
campaign. 

If Mr. Bryan is the youn yest Presi- 
dential candidate on reccrd, Senator 
John M. Palmer, the gold Democratic 
candidate, is certainly the oldest. He is 
bordering on eighty, but it cannot be 
said that he has much to commend him 
except his age. His candidature is 
intended to draw weak gold Democrats 
from the Bryan side. Mr. Palmer was 
Governor of Illinois a few years after his 
opponent Bryan was born in that State. 
He has a venerable colleague in General 
Simon Bolivar Buckner, gold Vice- 
Presidential candidate. He served in 
the Mexican War, and was a general in 
the Confederate Army — surrendering 
to General Grant at Fort Donelson. 
Mr. Bryan has the distinction of having 
two Vice-Presidential colleagues who 
are deadly enemies. The Democrats 
have given him a mild Silverite in a 
banker and shipowner from New 
England, and the Populists an extreme 
Radical from Georgia. The Prohibitionist 
and Socialist candidates are of little 
account. , 
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FoR three years, I 
an innocent 
man—was in 
prison, and for 
three years I 
thought of little 
else but revenge. 
Scheme upon 
scheme I evolved 
and rejected: for 
one would show 
a faint chance of 
failure, another 
left open the pro- 
bability of detec- 
tion, and my plan 
was not finally 
settled upon until 
the end of the 
first year. Then 
each minute de- 
tail was con- 
sidered, each clue 
eliminated, every 
possibility of the victim’s escape cut off, 
and at the end of the third year, when 
I stood a free man outside Holloway, 
nothing was more certain to my mind 
than the death of Richard Neave. 

It would serve no purpose to relate 
here Neave’s fiendish act, that had ruined 
my prospects and reputation. I cannot 
speak calmly of it, and I hate him 
even now, when he is dead. I could 
have borne my own misfortunes, but the 
trial and sentence killed my young and 
delicate wife. After that I became a 
madman ; apparently jn full possession 
of all my senses, I had but one idea— 
that of murder. 

For two weeks after my release I 
lived in several lodging-houses of the 
lower type, and having lost a little of 
my criminal appearance, started upon 
my work. My first step was to realize 
the wreck of my former home, and 
when everything to the smallest item 
(excepting only a few books) had been 
sold, I possessed exactly £250, which 
sum I calculated would last me three 
years. I certainly expected to accom- 
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plish my aim within two, but I allowed 
an extra year for any occurrence, 
such as an illness, that might delay me. 
With this sum in my _ possession, I 
engaged two small rooms in a poor 
neighbourhood, at the back of Walworth 
Road. To my landlady I was known 
as Thomas Mitchell who had come up 
from Essex to try his fortune in London; 
and (this fact may seem somewhat irre- 
levant), I at once commenced to 
regularly attend a neighbouring Wes- 
leyan Church. 

For the first month I went out daily, 
ostensibly. to look for work ; and in that 
time I discovered, first that Neave (who 
was manager of the Great Western In- 
surance Company, Lombard Street), was 
still at his old post; and next, that he 
had removed from Clapham to Den- 
mark Hill. This last point gave me 
some trouble to find out, and it required 
three weeks’ cautious tracking and cir- 
cumspection before I traced him to his 
home. 

I then wrote a discreetly-worded letter 
to him, addressing it from one of my 
former lodging-houses, and arranged for 
the proprietor (whom I guarded against 
police corruption with a sovereign) to 
forward any answer to my Walworth 
address. In this letter I stated that it 
was my intention to emigrate to the 
States, but not having the necessary 
amount to book the passage I relied 
upon him to forward me £10. 

I remember clearly writing at the end 
of this letter : 


If you will reflect and consider what 
are the feelings towards you of a man 
whom you have socially ruined and 
morally degraded, and whose wife you 
have killed, you will think his absence 
Jrom England well worth £10. If vou 
choose to consider this a threat and trace 
me out, I should at the utmost be im- 
prisoned for a few months—and then. 


My judgment had not been wrong. 
and within a week I received the £10 in 
notes. My next move was ta insert the 
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following advertisement in one of the 
evening papers: “Young man wanted, 
willing to emigrate. Passage paid. 
Apply X., office of this paper, giving 
age, height, appearance, &c.” To this 
advertisement I received a score of 
answers, and chose an applicant whose 
appearance seemed most to resemble my 
own. To this person’s mystification I 
offered to send him to the States on the 
following conditions: firstly, that I should 
take out his passage in the name of 
Marxman, which name he would have 
to assume until his arrival in America ; 
and, secondly, that I should accompany 
him to Southampton and see him off. 
However, he readily assented to these 
terms. I booked his passage, accom- 
panied him to Southampton, saw him 
off, and, before returning to London, 
posted a letter to Neave reproaching him 
for his baseness, and (as if by an after- 
thought) informing him of my—or rather 
my double’s—departure. The easier part 
of my scheme was now accomplished, 
and I did not doubt that Neave would 
make inquiries and assure himself that I 
had sailed. 

By this time two months had passed. 
I now professed to have found work, and 
went out every morning at eight o'clock, 
not returning till the same hour at night ; 
and truly I was well occupied. I had a 
double task: to make a study of Neave, 
his habits, appearance and dress, and 
(this may at first seem strange) to be- 
come wel acquainted with all the main 
roads in and around London. The latter 
gave me no trouble, and after another 
six months I verily believe I could have 
drawn quite a passable map of the great 
city. Whilst engaged in this pursuit, I 
experienced a startling encounter. The 
three years in prison had so altered 
my appearance that I thought myself 
unrecognisable. But one afternoon in 
Edgware Road, suddenly, to my great 
alarm, I saw an old associate coming in 
my direction, and not more than a dozen 
yards from me. I could not evade him, 
and recognition meant the total wreck 
of myscheme. When within a few paces 
he saw me, and slightly hesitated. It 
was a critical moment, but, commanding 
my countenance with the greatest effort, 
I returned his glance with a stolid, 
stupid stare,and passed slowly on. After 
this I used more prudence, and a few 
simple expedients obviated all further 
chance of discovery. 


My first object, however—that of 
making a study of Neave’s appearance 
and habits—caused me much trouble 
and required great patience. But to me 
time was of no value, and ultimate 
success was certain. I marked each 
detail of his dress, the cut of his coat, 
the style of his scarf and collar, his 
massive gold chain and seals. Gradually 
I collected a facsimile of each article he 
wore, although it was some time before 
I could obtain a cheap chain of the same 
pattern. His habits, too, I carefully 
observed. Every morning he left home 
at nine, and walking down as far as 
Camberwell Green, took a ’bus for the 
City. At one he went out to lunch at a 
neighbouring restaurant; and he in- 
variably left the City at five, taking the 
‘bus again to Camberwell and walking 
the remaining distance. But what I 
especially noted was that upon the last 
two nights of each month he stayed in 
the City much later, and leaving between 
nine and ten, returned home by cab. 
I was already well acquainted with his 
mannerisms, and found it easy to copy 
his peculiar stride and mode of speech. 
The reader of this confession can now, 
perhaps, see that I wished to imper- 
sonate Neave —and indeed this was 
the very basis of my plot, for we were 
nearly of the same age, height, and build; 
and after I had obtained an excellent 
imitation of his side whiskers from a 
small shop near Drury Lane, the second 
part of my scheme was accomplished. 

During this period I had been building 
up a favourable reputation among my 
neighbours. I had been favoured witha 
good education, and being of a studious 
bent of mind, my leisure was devoted 
entirely to my books. On this account 
the minister of the Wesleyan Church 
became intimate with me. On his first 
visit, I remember, he found me occupied 
with Heusde’s /uitia Platonicae, and | 
am afraid the worthy man was greatly 
mystified both by myself and the book. 
However, doubtless he thought he had 
discovered a rara avis and from that 
time we spent many an_ interesting 
evening together. Toa psychologist my 
mind at this period must have presented 
a startling problem. Every day with 
calm malignity, I followed the plan of 
my revenge with relentless tenacity; yet 
coming home in the evening I could sit 
down, and with untroubled conscience 
peruse and enjoy the exalted utterances 
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of a poet, or the ideal maxims of the 
moralist. But these reflections are out 
of place in this confession, and I must 
resume. 

It was now necessary for me to leave 
the neighbourhood of Walworth for a 
short time. I told my landlady that | 
was going for a 
week to visit my 
friends in the 
country; and one 
morning, packing 
an old portman- 
teau with all the 
apparel, and vari- 
ous articles by 
means of which I 
intended to per- 
sonate Neave, 
and selecting a 
train which did 
not stop at inter- 
mediate stations, 
I took a first- 
class return ticket 
to Croydon, 
Waiting until the 
last moment, I 
secured a com- 
partment to my- 
celf’ Thetwenty- 
five minutes 
which is the 
average time of 
the run, gave me 
ample time to 
make — with the 
assistance of the 
mirror—all neces- 
sary alterations ; 
and upon my 
arrival at Croy- 
don I presented 
a fair likeness to 
Neave. But even 
now my difficul- 
ties were not over; 
for I dared not 
alight unless I 
could evade the 
observation of 
the guard, who would be almost certain 
to note my transformation, the more 
especially as there were not more than 
twenty or thirty passengers in the train. 
Fortunately a quantity of luggage was 
being removed, and chocsing my time 
well, I slipped out and passed the barrier 
safely. I returned by the next train ; 
and engaged for a week, under an 





assumed name, two rooms in a cheap 
hotel I had previously fixed upon at the 
back of the Strand. Then I prepared 
to play what was, perhaps,. the most 
important part of my scheme. 

The next afternoon, setting out about 
half-past four, | watched till I saw Neave 


**1 HAD BUT ONE IDEA” 


leave his office, as quickly as possible 
made my wayto a well-known gunsmith’s 
in Cheapside, and proceeded to choose a 
revolver. Acting Neave to the best of 
my ability I at length settled upon a 
weapon, paid for it, and made as if to 
depart ; but before reaching the door I 
suddenly turned, and remarked, “ By the 
way, can you recommend an engraver to 
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me? I may as well have my initia's on 
it.” As I anticipated, the assistant 
offered to have it done for me. I agreed, 
gave him the initials, R.N., requested 
him to send it when finished to Denmark 
Hill (giving him Neave’s address’, and 
left the shop. A few minutes after, I 
again entered, hurriedly, saying, “ You 
need not trouble to send, I'll call for it 
to-morrow evening,” and once more went 
out. On the following evening, watching 
Neave as before, I called, and obtained 
the revolver. For the rest of the week 
I went out but rarely; and then again 
changing my character as at first, I re- 
appeared in Walworth. 

And now to further my ends I reported 
that I was thrown out of work. Then 
with the aid of a character from my 
friend, the minister, and my knowledge 
of London, I easily obtained a driver's 
licence fora hansom. Mounted on that 
hansom, with the pistol in my breast 
pocket, I knew Neave's life was at my 
mercy. But hurry was no part of my 
programme, and it was nine months 
before | entrapped him ; though on the 
last night of one month (I think it wa; 
July), asI purposely crawled up Lombard 
Street between nine and ten, he even 
hailed me. I answered curtly “ Engaged,” 
and went on, for the night was too fine, 
and I felt that hardly enough time had 
passed to soften down my impression 
on the gunsmith. My chance came in 
November. On the evening of the 29th 
I had been up and down Lombard 
Street a dozen times, and, thinking I 
had missed him, was about to drive off 
to seek a fare elsewhere, when out he 
came, hailed me, gave his address and 
jumped in. 

During that last drive I was under 
a spell of curious exhilaration, and I 
remember laughing silently at the 
thought of my victim’s fancied security ; 
but as we turned into the street, where 
he resided, I immediately regained my 
normal composure. Upon one point 
only I relied on chance, and that was for 
a deserted road. The road was deserted. 
Drawing up sharply when about a 
hundred yards from his house, as far 
as possible from a lamp-light, I jumped 
down, leaped into the cab, and exclaimed 


in a tone full of meaning“ Richard Neave.” 
The lamp shone full upon my face, he 
recognised me instantly, and with a 
faint cry, something between a gasp and 
a scream, shrank back in an abject 
posture of terror. I allowed not a 
moment to-pass, and fired two deliberate 
shots at his head (slightly behind the 
ear), placed the revolver on the seat, 
sprang out, and cried for help. In about 
a minute two young men rushed out 
from the nearest house. I gave a hurried 
explanation. We led the cab to Neave's 
door, and with the assistance of a 
constable carried the apparently lifeless 
body inside. He was still living, but 
unconscious. He lingered for another 
ten minutes, and regaining his senses for 
a few’ moments before death, feebly 
muttered something, which was, however, 
unintelligible. I have no doubt he 
attempted to utter my name, but, even if 
he had succeeded, Marxman was in 
America. For the remainder of the 
night I was detained, but obtained my 
liberty the next morning on the repre- 
sentation of my friend the minister. 

At the inquest I stated that when 
about the middle of the road Neave 
suddenly called out for me to pull up, 
and immediately afterwards I heard two 
reports. My evidence was in part 
supported by the two neighbours, and 
the constable deposed that the revolver 
produced was found lying on the seat. 
The assistant at the gunsmith’s in 
Cheapside identified the body as that of 
a gentleman who had, nine months 
previously, purchased the revolver pro- 
duced. Being questioned, he said that 
he (the assistant) had taken Neave’s 
address, as at first it had been arranged 
that the revolver should be sent on, but 
Neave coming in on the next day took 
it himself. After the doctor’s evidence 
the usual questions were asked by the 
jurymen, but they could discover no 
motive for the crime. His City and his 
domestic affairs were in perfect order, he 
had enjoyed good health, and had never 
appeared in any way depressed. 

These were the principal points at the 
inquest, and the jury, after a short deliber- 
ation, returned the inevitable verdict of 
“ Suicide whilst of unsound mind.” 
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A City of ILndustry. 


By JAMES E. 


ARCHIBALD. 


——_+eo—— 


HE days may be past when Ireland 
was to the Englishman no more 


than a geographical fact—an 
island off the west coast of Great 
Britain, famed for faction fights and 
potatoes. The political events of recent 





ALDERMAN W. J. PIRRIE, J.P. 
(LORD MAYOR OF BELFAST) 
From a photograph by Kilpatrick, Belfast 


years have forced the people of that land 
to take a more intelligent interest in the 
affairs of the Sister Country, and many 
have been led to pay her a visit in order 
that they might be in a better position 
to judge of her requirements and to 
estimate her grievances. Yet Ireland 
is still far too littlke known to the 
majority of Englishmen. Every summer 
and autumn witnesses a great exodus of 
British tourists to the “landof brown heath 
and shaggy wood” and to Continental 
scenes ; but comparatively few recognise 
the claims of Old Erin for a share of 
their holiday patronage. Of those who 
do visit Ireland too many remain content 
with seeing the south and west. They 
are apparently ignorant of the fact that 
Northern Ireland has her beauties, too, 
and that in rugged Antrim and moun- 
tainous Donegal there are scenes which 
for weird picturesqueness cannot be 


surpassed by anything in the kingdom. 

The average Englishman who visits 
Belfast for the first time experiences a 
revelation. If he journeys to Belfast 
by any one of the numerous and weil- 
appointed steamers which cross the 
Channel nightly, he makes his acquaint- 
ance with the North of Ireland in the 
best manner possible, for a sail up Belfast 
Lough in the early hours of a summer 
morning forms a pleasurable introduction 
to the charms of the Green Isle. The 
Lough is a splendid arm of the sea, some 
twelve miles in length and about five 
miles wide at its mouth ; and as the good 
steamer, rounding the Copeland Islands, 
enters its placid waters, the most un- 
romantic of her passengers can scarcely 
fail to be stirred to admiration. At first 
the bleak cliffs on the northern or County 
Antrim shore present a striking contrast 
to the pastoral charms of the southern 
or County Down shore ; but further up 
the Lough the contrast is less marked, 





ALDERMAN HENDERSON, A.M., T.C.D., J.P. 
From a photograph by Abernethy, Belfast 
and on each shore nestle snug towns and 
villages sheltered by guardian hills. On 
the northern side ancient Carrickfergus, 
with its historic castle, is noticed ; while, 
looking to the other side, the voyager 
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will see the favourite resorts of Bangor 
and Holywood, not far from the former 
of which are Clandeboye, a seat of the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, and 
Helen’s Tower, erected by that noble- 
man to the memory of his mother, and 
immortalised by Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. The Lough gradually narrows until, 
entering the river Lagan, the steamer 
glides past the noted shipbuilding works 
of Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Limited, 
and reaches her berth at Donegal Quay. 
Belfast stands at the head of the 
Lough, on the banks of the Lagan, which 
divides the city, so that the greater part 
is in County Antrim and the lesser por- 
tion in County Down. The river is 
spanned by four bridges within the 
municipal limits. The city is well laid 
out, and covers a large area, extending 
as it does from the low-lying land about 
the harbour, much of which has been 
reclaimed from the Lough, to the 
base of the neighbouring hills. Pro- 
minent amongst these rise Cave Hill, 
Divis, and the Black Mountain on the 
County Antrim side, and the Castle- 
reagh Hills on the County Down side. 
While Dublin ranks as the metropolis 
of the Emerald Isle, the citizens of Belfast 
claim for their flourishing city the title of 





SIK SAMUEL BLACK 
(TOWN CLERK OF BELFAST) 
From a photograph by Fradelle and Young, London 


the commercial capital of Ireland. Nor 
‘s the claim based upon mere local pre- 
judice. No one who is acquainted with 
the facts of the case will deny that 
Belfast is the most prosperous city in the 


country, and that its history is a record 
of continual development, unequalled in 
Ireland, and perhaps unsurpassed in the 
kingdom. It is by no means an ancient 
city, and it cannot lay claim to the 





MR. JAMES MUSGRAVE, D.L. 
(CHAIRMAN OF THE BELFAST HARBOUR COMMISSION) 
From a photograph by Kilpatrick, Belfast 


historic interest associated with many 
other towns whose names figure more 
prominently in Irish history. Little 
more than a century ago a chronicler 
wrote concerning it that there were 
15,000 inhabitants in the town, and that 
it was “very well built of bricks, the 
streets being broad and straight, and 
having a lively and busy appearance.” 
Ninety years ago—in 1816—the popula- 
tion was 30,720. In 1831 this had 
increased to 53,287, in 1841 to 70,447, in 
1851 to 87,062, in 1861 to 121,602, in 
1871 to 174,412, in 1881 to 208,122, and 
in 1891 to 255,950, and, according to the 
estimate of the Registrar-General for 
Ireland, the present population totals 
about 277,300. The valuation has grown 
from £135,000 in 1841 to £878,372 in 
1896. The area within the municipal 
boundary is 6,805 acres, but a Bill for 
the extension of the boundary has just 
passed through Parliament, whereby 
the municipal area will be increased to 
about 17,000 acres and the population 
will probably stand at about 300,000. 
Belfast—which is generally supposed 
to derive its name from the words ée/ or 
beul,a ford, and fearsad,a sand-bank 
received its first charter in 1613, when 
King James I. constituted the then small 
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and unpretentious town a corporation 
to consist of a sovereign, or chief magis- 
trate, and twelve burgesses and com- 
monalty, with the right of sending two 














members to Parliament. James II. an- 
nulled this charter, and a new one was 
issued in 1688, but the original charter 
was restored by William IiI. in 1690. 
With the passing of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act of 1841 the old order of 





things gave place to the new, and the 
governing body of the town became the 
mayor, aldermen and burgesses. In 1888 
the Queen conferred the rank of city 


i 


AVENUE 


ROYAL 


upon Belfast, and in 1892 the title of 
Lord Mayor was bestowed upon its chief 
magistrate. The city returns four mem- 
bers to Parliament. 

The above statistics will give the 
reader some idea of the wonderful growth 
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of Belfast within the last century. That 
progress must be attributed to the in- 
domitable industry and business capacity 
of its people, and in a special degree to 
the successful manner in which they have 
fostered and developed the linen trade. 
Belfast may well be termed Linenopolis, 
for it is the centre of that great industry 
which is now the only textile manu- 
facture carried on to any extent in Ire- 
land, and a large proportion of its popu- 
lation are employed in the mills, factories, 
and warehouses connected with the staple 
trade. Many of these buildings—for 


instance, the York Street Flax Spinning 


price per stone was 5s. The quantity of 
linen exported from Belfast during the 
three months ending December 31st, 
1895, amounted to 10,399 tons, compared 
with 8,805 tons in the corresponding 
quarter of 1894. Within the three 
months ending June 30th, 1896, the 
quantity exported was 9,629 tons, com- 
pared with 10,389 tons in the correspond- 
ing quarter of the previous year. There 
are upwards of 100,000 persons employed 
in connection with the linen trade in 
Ireland, amongst whom £2,750,000 is 
distributed every year in wages; and 
the capital invested is estimated at fully 
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COLLEGE 


From a photograph by R. Welsh 


Company’s Mill—are amongst the show 
places of the city, and are visited with 
interest by both British and American 
tourists. The quaint old spinning-wheel 
and the hand-loom, once such familiar 
objects in the cottage homes of Ireland, 
have practically passed out of use, and 
are seldom seen save as curiosities. There 


are pessimists who speak of the linen- 


trade as “ done,” and who would inscribe 
“Ichabod ” over the doors of its estab- 
lishments ; but the facts of the case do 
not seem to justify their doleful view. 
The area under flax in Ireland in 1895 
was 95,202 acres, and the average yield 
was 21°8 stones per acre, while the average 


$15,000,000. These statements are made 
upon the authority of a prominent official 
of the Linen Merchants’ Association 
an organisation which has for its object the 
regulation and protection of the trade, 
the settlement of disputes by arbitration, 
the bringing before Parliament of Bills 
tending to further the interests of the 
linen business, and the carrying out of 
all projects likely to promote the 
advancement and prosperity of the 
manufacture. 

But side by side with the linen trade 
there has within the last half century 
grown up in Belfast another branch of 
industry—the shipbuilding trade. Vessels 
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70 THE 
were constructed in Belfast much earlier 
than fifty years ago, but an extraordinary 
devalopment has been witnessed within 
that space of time which has raised the 
trade toa leading position. That develop- 
ment has been mainly due to the success- 
ful enterprise of Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff, Ltd., whose Queen’s Island Ship- 
building Works are world-famous. In 
1854, Messrs. Robert Hickson and Co. 
introduced into Belfast the constructing 
of iron and steel ships, and four years 
later their business passed into the hands 
of their manager, Mr. (subsequently Sir) 
Edward J. Harland, who soon afterwards 
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baronetcy, and for many years sat as 
one of the Parliamentary representatives 
of the city. Sir Edward Harland, who 
died somewhat suddenly in December 
last, was a man of wonderful capacity, 
and his life-story is an interesting record 
of earnest and persevering work. He 
was the first to introduce the long style 
of ocean steamship, with the saloon and 
first-class passenger accommodation 
amidships, and he was also the pioneer 
of many other improvements. All the 
White Star liners have been built at the 
Queen’s Island Works, which have long 
held a premier position amongst the 
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From a photograph by R. Welsh 


took Mr. G. W. Wolff into partnership. 
The progress made by the firm has been 
remarkable, and it has had much to do 
with the growth of Belfast. In 1858 the 
yard was only 134 acre in extent, and 
the employés numbered less than 100; 
now the works cover some 80 acres, and 
the number of men employed varies 
fram 7,000 to 9,500. In 1874, Mr. W. J. 
Pirrie, now the Lord Mayor of Belfast, 
and Mr. Walter H. Wilson were taken 
into partnership. The success of the 
Queen’s Island Works must be traced 
to the genius of the head of the firm, 
who in time became the chief magistrate 
of Belfast, received the dignity of a 


shipbuilding yards of the kingdom, and 
several other important companies are 
customers of the firm For four suc- 
cessive years — 1891 to 1894 — Messrs. 
Harland and Wolff enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of launching more tonnage than any 
other firm in the British Isles, but last 
year, owing to the disastrous strike in the 
trade, they lost the first place—at all 
events, temporarily. However, they 
came second on the list with an output 
of 58,093 tons, although they only 
launched seven steamers; and Messrs. 
Workman, Clark and Company, Limited, 
another Belfast firm, came fourth with 
eleven steamers of 43,723 gross tonnage. 
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Apart from the two great trades 
alluded to, there are many other impor- 
tant branches of industry followed in 
Belfast. It possesses the largest rope- 
works in the world, owned by a company 
of which Mr. W. H. Smiles, son of the 
author of Self-Help, is the managing 
director ; it has mammoth distilleries for 
the manufacture of Irish whisky, which 
was exported last year to the extent of 
22,836 tuns, compared with 21,024 tuns 
in 1894; it has several makers of aérated 
waters, of which 9,661 tuns were exported 
last year, against 8,315 tuns in 1894; the 
manufacture of tobacco is carried on by 
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T.C.D., J.P., of whom we give a portrait. 
There are two other morning papers— 
the Northern Whig and the /rish News 
—and two “evenings” —the Evening 
Telegraph (the first halfpenny evening 
newspaper born in Ireland) and the 
Ulster Echo—in addition to weekly and 
monthly journals. 

As a port, Belfast takes high rank. 
Its citizens sometimes speak of it as the 
“third port in the kingdom,” but the 
phrase is rather misleading, inasmuch as 
it is only a correct description in the 
matter of the amount of Customs revenuc 
collected. In this respect it ranks next 

















ABERDEEN BASIN AND HARLAND 


AND WOLFF'S IRON SHIP-YARD 


From a photograph by R. Welsh 


many local firms; there are large en- 
gineering works, and an extensive trade 
is done in timber. 

Printing—which was introduced into 
Belfast over 200 years ago--and litho- 
graphy are represented by several firms 
of repute, and the city occupies a promi- 
nent position in the journalistic world 
by reason of the fact that it possesses 
the oldest newspaper published in Ire- 
land—the Belfast News-Letter, estab- 
lished so long ago as 1737. It has for the 
past century been owned by one family, 
and is now published daily by Messrs. 
Henderson and Co. The managing pro- 
prietor is Alderman Henderson, A.M., 


to London and Liverpool. For about 
fifty years prior to 1785, the Belfast 
harbour was managed by the municipal 
authorities, but in the year mentioned 
an Act was passed constituting a body 
known as the “Corporation for preserving 
and improving the port and harbour of 
Belfast.” In 1847 an Act was passed 
changing the name of this Corporation 
to that of the Belfast Harbour Com- 
missioners, and giving the Trust larger 
powers to borrow money on mortgage, to 
construct works, and to fill up old docks. 
The Commissioners have been ever ready 
to carry out any scheme which would 
tend to the advancement of the interests 
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of. the port. In pursuance of powers 
granted to them by their Act of 1882, 
they widened the Victoria Channel, 
which extends out to deep water. 
This channel is now 300 feet wide 
at the bottom, and is 26 feet deep 
at ordinary high water, so that 
vessels drawing 25 feet can come up to 
the quays. They have also lately pro- 
vided a new branch dock, whose waters 
are so deep that vessels which come in at 
high water can remain afloat in the dock 
at all states of the tide. The dock 
accommodation has been continually 
increasing, and ample sheds have been 


"2 
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debit side. The income for 1895 was 
£139,190, and the expenditure £128,342. 
The Chairman of the Harbour Board is 
Mr. James Musgrave, D.L. The new 
Harbour Office in Corporation Square, 
which was opened this year by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Earl Cadogan, is 
one of the most handsome public build- 
ings in the city. 

But while the interests of the port 
have been so well conserved, those of the 
city itself have been equally well pro- 
moted by the municipal authorities. 
Large districts of dilapidated property 
have undergone a transformation. There 

















ART GALLERY, MUSEUM, 


AND FREE LIBRARY 


From a photograph by R. Welsh 


provided, while the appliances for the 
handling of goods are of the most 
modern type. All the local lines of rail- 
Way are connected with the principal 
quays by means of tram lines constructed 
by the Commissioners. The trade of the 
port is steadily increasing. The tonnage 
cleared in 1895 amounted to 2,150,232, an 
increase of 64,277 tons on the previous 
year, which in its turn showed an increase 
of 83,324 tons on 1893. The revenue 
lor 1895 was about £9,000 in advance 
of the preceding year. In the Com- 
missioners’: balance - sheet for the past 
year a total of £1,668,996 appears on the 
credit side, and £535,925 less on the 


is, perhaps, no town in the British Isles 
better supplied with public baths. Its 
gas committee was the first in Ireland, 
and either the second or third in the 
kingdom, to adopt the water gas process, 
which did away with the necessity of 
erecting additional gasworks and enabled 
the committee almost to double their 
annual average profit within a year or 
two from the adoption of the process. 
In this connection large tanks have been 
constructed near the gasworks, and mains 
have been laid for nearly two miles down 
to the berths at which the tank-ships lie, 
and the cargoes of oil are thus conveyed 
rapidly and conveniently from the hold 
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of each vessel to the tanks. The gas- 
works were purchased by the Corpora- 
tion in 1874, at a cost of £386,550, and 
since their acquisition they have been 
quadrupled in size and output. Belfast 
is certainly one of the best-lighted of 
cities, although as yet electricity has not 

en used for the illumination of the 
streets. It is amusing in these days to 
read that in 1686 an order was enforced 
in Belfast to the effect that from Sep- 
tember 29th to March 25th, “ except in 





ALDERMAN &. |]. MCCONNELL, }.P. 


(CHAIRMAN OF THE BELFAST CITY AND DISTRICT WATER 
COMMISSIONERS) 


From a photograph by Kilpatrick, Belfast 
moonlight, to prevent the danger of 
walking the streets, each inhabitant shall 
hang out from his door or window a 
lantern with a candle for three hours, 
beginning at seven o'clock in the even- 
ing.” The electric light has recently 
been adopted by the Corporation, and is 
supplied by them to subscribers at cer- 
tain fixed rates. The main drainage 
scheme, which has just been completed, 
was begun in 1887 and has cost con- 
siderably over £300,000. A good deal 
of money has been spent upon the Fire 
Prigade, and the central and district 
stations are now of the most approved 
t pe, while the brigade itself in equip- 
ment and efficiency is second to none. 
Tne city is remarkably well provided 
with parks, there being no fewer than 
seven, varying from 5% to 100 acres in 
extent. 

Not far from the handsome Albert 


Memorial, the clock of which serves as 
the time-keeper of Belfast, stand the 
Municipal Buildings. This edifice, 
erected in 1871, is no longer deemed 
worthy of the city, nor, indeed, is its 
accommodation adequate. Consequently 
a scheme is on foot for the erection of a 
new city hall at a cost of £150,000, on a 
fine site recently acquired in the centre 
of the city, formerly occupied by the 
White Linen Hall, a quaint structure 
which was built in 1785 for the use of 
the linen merchants, and which, after 
serving its day, has just been razed to 
the ground. The site is about five acres 
in extent, so that it will be possible to 
erect a commodious hall and still leave a 
desirable open space. 

This is not the only undertaking of 
magnitude contemplated by the “ City 
Fathers.” It is proposed to build an 
Infectious Diseases Hospital. The pur- 
chase of the beautiful estate of Purdys- 
burn, a few miles from the city, has been 
completed by the Corporation, and here 
a lunatic asylum, capable of accommo- 
dating over 800 patients, will be erected. 

The water supply is under the control 
of the Belfast City and District Water 
Commissioners, a body which was incor- 
porated in 1840. Their reservoirs have 
a storage capacity of 2,405 million gal- 
lons, and the average supply to the city 
is about ten million gallons per day. The 
Commissioners have secured powers 
enabling them to obtain an increased 
supply from the Mourne Mountains dis- 
trict when they deem it necessary. 

Few cities are better equipped than 
Belfast in the matter of educational 
institutions. The most important of 
these is the Queen’s College—a stately 
Tudor pile, which Macaulay declared was 
“worthy to stand in the High Street of 
Oxford.” It is one of the three colleges 
associated with the Royal University of 
Ireland, and its roll of a/umnz includes 
the names of men distinguished in 
various walks of life. Many valuable 
additions have been made to the college 
buildings within recent years, and a 
“ Students’ Union” is now in course of 
erection. The Government School of 
Art has done, and is doing, an excellent 
work, but it is sorely handicapped 
through lack of proper accommodation. 
It finds a home in a building which has 
little pretensions to beauty of archi- 
tecture. The local provisions for tech- 
nical education are also far from satis- 
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factory, but it is hoped that an improve- 
ment will soon be manifested in this 
respect, and some of the citizens suggest 
that when the present Municipal Build- 
ings are vacated by the Corporation they 
should be transformed into a Technical 
Institute. The musical, artistic, and 
scientific societies are numerous. 

Like Cologne, Belfast has often been 
called a city of churches, but, unlike 
Cologne, it is a city without a cathedral. 
A movement is, however, now on foot— 
and is meeting with generous support— 
for the raising of funds to defray the 
cost of erecting a cathedral on the site 
of the ancient parish church of St. 
Anne’s, Donegall Street. Some of the 
ecclesiastical buildings are handsome 
structures. 

If space permitted, much might be 


“vi 
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said about Belfast as a centre or starting 
point for holiday tours. The railway 
and steamship companies show consider- 
able enterprise in catering for tourists, 
and their efforts deserve to meet with 
increasing success. When the visitor 
has seen the sights of Belfast, and when 
he has viewed the city and the surround- 
ing country from the summit of Cave 
Hill, the Ben Madighan of an earlier 
day, at whose base stands Belfast 
Castle, the seat of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, then he may hie to see the charms 
of the glens of Antrim, the beauties of 
Rostrever and Newcastle, or the wonders 
of the Giant’s Causeway. The delight- 
ful places that may be visited from 
Belfast are truly legion; happy is the 
man or woman who has time to see 
them all. 
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SERGEANT WHITE ON “HATS-AND-FEATHERS 


” O, it isn’t want of education so 
much that brings so many 


lads to these cells. It’s a 
‘hat-and-feathers’ that gerier- 
ally does it.” 

“A hat-and- 
feathers ?” 

“Yes, that’s what 
this class of youth, 
the pickpocket or 
‘fob-diver, calls his 
sweetheart. She isn’t 
his ‘girl,’ or his 
‘mash.’ She's his 
‘hat-and-feathers.’” 

‘And _ she’s the 
cause of his undo- 
ing ?” 

“In three cases out 
of four, I should say. 
Lots of the youths 
have passed the sixth 
standard, but they 
haven't been able to 
pass vicious female 
company when they 
have met it, and 
that’s how they 
have got to these cells.” 

So spoke Sergeant White, the chief 
gaoler at Bow Street. He went on: 

“T don’t know that their education, 
by aggravating their precocity, hasn't 


SERGRANT 


A “HAT-AND-FEATHERS 

Outside the Court I saw an un- 

mistakable “ hat-and-feathers ” looking 

resentfully at the dingy stone wall. 

“Do you want to see Sergeant White ?” 
I asked. 

“No,” she replied, sullenly ; “ I’ve seen 





From a photograph by Bastiste and Son 








ADVENTURES 


” 


brought them here all the quicker. They 
get walking about with their arms round 
the necks of bits of girls when they 
ought to be in bed, for they are little 
better than children 
in years. Now you 
can't take girls about, 
even in*Drury Lane 
and the Dials, with- 
out expense, and the 
cdnsequence is they 
have barely left 
school before they 
get to replenishing 
their purses in very 
queer ways in order 
to keep these young 
monkeys of girls, 
barely out of their 
short skirts, in fried 
fish and stout. And 
then, when they 
have got the youths 
into trouble, these 
girls come here and 
cry over them, and 
WHITE swear at me, and 
give me no end of 
trouble, until I have them put out. They 
smuggle things in to the prisoners too, if 
they get half a chance; and for one reason 
and another I don’t mind admitting I’ve 
got my knife into the young vermin.” 


” ON SERGEANT WHITE. 


all I want ter see of ’im for a bit. He's - 
just outed me.” 

“Turned you out. What for?” 

“’Cos he allus does, the beast. ’Cos I 
took my bloke in a ‘soft roe.’” 

“ Whatever is a ‘soft roe?’” 
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“What I took in for my bloke, that’s 
what it is. A thick slice of bread and 
butter, with a hole in it, full of ’baccer. 
They won't let yer take ’baccerin. Bill, 
‘e was the fool. If ’e’d a-started eatin’ 
it instead of messin’ abart with it until 
the gaoler twigs there’s some’at snide 
abart it, nobody would ’ave bin any the 
wiser. But when a bloke puts a ‘ door- 
step’ down by the side of ‘im instead of 
puttin’ it in the ’ole in ’is face, w’y, of 
course, ’e might expect ter see Sergeant 
White pick it up and squeeze it to see if 
it was a hard roe or a soft ’un. But 
wot's it got to do with Sergeant White ? 
That's wot I want ter know. W’y can’t 
he let a bloke’s tommy alone? I don't 
b'leeve he’s got any rights to go pinchin’ 


A COURT OFFICIAL’S STORY. 


But if the Sergeant is unpopular with 
young women of this kind, he will not 
trouble much while those in authority 
regard him as highly as does the official 
of the Court to whom I next went. “I 
consider our gaoler a marvel,” said this 
gentleman. Do you know that in those 
cells of which he has charge he gets no 
less than between six thousand and 
seven thousand prisoners every year? 
That’s as many customers as most 
hotels get, I should imagine. For 
sixteen years he has held his post, and 
you'd think a man would have become 
hardened and brutalised by contact with 
criminals for all those years. Yet I 
assure you he is one of the kindliest and 
best natured men living.” 

“He is a man of great responsibility 
here?” 

“Yes. Out of the Court-room itself, 
he has the sole management and control 
of the prisoners, and of the arrangements 
for the visits of their friends; and he 
exercises his control with remarkable 
discretion and judgment.” 

“I observed recently that he keeps 
other prisoners down in the cells, as well 
as human beings.” 

“ How?” 

“ Birds.” 

“Oh yes, he has always been fond of 


AN ARTIST 

“ Shave, Sir?” he said. 

There was a note of regret in his 
voice, and the faintest suggestion of a 
hope that my chin belied me. He was 
caressing a block of wood, over the top 


and squeezin’ at people’s food. I reckon 
it’s a great liberty.” 

“But Sergeant White wouldn't inter- 
fere unless he had reason to suspect 
something, would he?” 

“O, wouldn't he; really, now. Well, 
if yer arst me, ’e’s abart as interferin’ an 
old Guy Fawkes as they make ‘em. 
W’y, one day last month Biddy Langley 
acshally baked a loaf er bread round a 
packet of ’baccer and a box er vestas, 
and Sergeant White went and cut the 
loaf open. P’raps he may be able to 
stop yer carryin’ "baccer in, but wot right 
‘as ’e got to cut people’s loaves open? 
Wot right ’as ’e got; tell me that! Ser- 
geant White, indeed! I'd like to mark 
im.” 





birds. He used to keep as many as oes 
forty, and very few were caged. One of a 
his blackbirds once abused its liberty er 
shockingly.” oe 

“ Tell me about it.” nn 

“Oh! his blackbirds used to roam i hae 
about the floor of the Court, stealing hd bs 
quills and blotting-paper and pecking at eee 
prisoners’ toes, and at length one of PAN. 
them interrupted the magistrate in his ks te 
remarks.” ta ba 


“Which magistrate?” 


~ 
“Mr. Vaughan.” age 2 
“Yes, go on.” fc a 
“What was that,” demanded Mr. Rees 83 
Vaughan, “and there was an awful uy 
pause. The learned magistrate had not oat 
gone much further in his utterance when ble he 
the blackbird groaned. ‘If that person ia 
makes any further remark I will have : Pt 
him removed from Court,’ exclaimed eae 

Mr. Vaughan. Again the magistrate i 

proceeded with his remarks, and the rae, 
bird emitted a chuckle, and distinctly Vas? 
drew two corks. ‘Remove that dis- . ; 
graceful person instantly,’ commanded i= e; 
the outraged magistrate; and it was just om eI 
as well that Mr. Vaughan is short-sighted, at 

for everybody in Court was doubled in mot 
silent convulsions as Sergeant White at a: 

last caught his reprobate of a bird and Linay 
took him down below.” ay a 

IN HAIR. +e 

of which was stretched tightly a sub- att 
stance which appeared to be canvas reg 
On one side of the canvas was a thin He a 
ridge of hair. I ignored the note of ih as. 
regret and was firm. I wanted a shave. sehas 
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He laid the block regretfully aside 
with the air of a man who sees and loves 
the higher and must needs follow the 
lower, and wrapped me in the cerements 
which envelope the shaved. 

“Is that a wig?” I asked, as he began 
to lather me. 

“ That, Sir, will be a toopy when it’s 
finished,” he replied. 

“ What is that?” 

“A toopy covers the top of the ‘ead 
and the front. You can havea fringe or 
a toopy or an ’ead-dress, according to the 
amount of ’air you have left. That’s a 
toopy.” 

“Where do you get the hair from?” 

“It mostly comes from Germany. 
Country girls, I’m told, cut off their hair 
and sell it. Seems hard, don’t it?” 

“ And what does the girl get for her 
hair?” 

“I expect a girl with a good ‘ead 
would get about five shillings, perhaps a 
little more. It depends on the colour 
and the silkiness of it.” 

“ What does a wig cost?” 

“There's all prices. That toopy will 
run to about four guineas, perhaps 
five.” 

“It’s a big profit on the initial outlay, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Ah, but you wouldn't believe what a 
lot has to be done to it. You can’t take 
a lump of ’air and put it on your ’ead. 
It has. to be prepared first, and then— 
well, just look here.” 

He left me with one side of my 
face shaved, and stepped over to his 
block. 

“ Now this is what I have to do. First 
of all, 1 decide what I’m going to make. 
it may be aorder. This is aorder. So, 
of course, I have to match it with the 
lady’s real ’air, because, you see, this is a 
toopy and has to match the rest. Well, 
then I cut out the foundation to the 
right shape, and stretch it. And then, 
when I've got the ‘air and the foundation 
right, I start and work the ‘air on to the 
foundation.” 

“Do you gum it—or—?” 

He smiled indulgently, and picked up 
a sort of bodkin with a minute crook at 
the end, so minute as to be almost 
invisible to the naked eye. With this 
he caught a single hair, and pulled it 
through one of the interstices of the 
canvas, and fixed it with a twist. 

Tan must be rather a long job,” I 
said. 


“ It's the time and the skill that makes 
it so expensive, said he. You have to 
keep your eyes open all the time to see 
that you've got the right length of hair, 
and the right number of hairs. Now, 
when I get along here to where the 
parting ought to be, I have to put less 
and less hairs, so as to shade it down 
like to no hairs at all.” 

“And when you have got the hairs 
fixed in—what then?” 

“Then the toopy will be carefully 
smoothed and curled and so on, and then 
it will be ready to put on.” 

“ Does the hair keep in curl ?” 

“If it’s naturally wavy it does. If it 
ain’t we have to do it up every now and 
then. Now, I don’t mind telling you 
that the lady that’s ordered this lives 
at Bombay. She always has six of 
‘em going. And every month she 
sends one of her toopys over here to 
be dressed 

“Can't they make wigs in Bom- 
bay ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Do you suppose that many women 
wear false hair ?” 

“Well, what you might call women 
don’t, but if you was to walk down 
Kensington ‘igh Street now, you wouldn't 
meet many what I call ladies who haven't 
got something on their ‘eads that they 
didn’t grow themselves. But lor, you 
couldn't tell.” 

“ Are ladies at all—well, embarrassed, 
when they come in to buy a wig.’ 

“Course not. There's no cause to 
hang back. They've got a bald spot 
here, or the ‘air’s getting a bit thin some- 
where else, or they can’t grow a front 
of their own. They just go into one of 
those private compartments, and me or 
the other gentleman goes forward and 
suggests what is required. They talk 
to me just like as if—well, just like as if 
I was a doctor.” 

He picked mechanically at his block 
as he reflected ; and the soap was drying 
upon my left cheek. 

“I don’t know as I altogether ‘old 
with false ’air,” he said. “What I mean, 
it’s all very well for ladies, and I’ve no 
call to say anything against it. But I 
shouldn’t like any young lady that I was 
—interested in, like—to—— 

“Would you mind shaving me?” I 
asked. 

With a sigh he laid down the block 
and resumed the lather-brush. 





THE NIGHT 


It was a bitterly cold night for this 
season of the year, and, having finished 
some work, I collected my slippers, the 
whisky bottle and a soda-water siphon, 
and prepared to sit down before the fire 
and meditate upon my latter end. Then 
it struck me that three letters lay upon 
my desk instead of in the pillar-box at 
the corner. At the same moment my 
dog came up and remarked that he was 
getting bored, and wanted a little excite- 
ment. Sof put on my thickest overcoat 
and went forth with the letters and the 
dog. 

They had been pulling up the road 
opposite an adjacent house. As I came 
back from the pillar-box I noticed that 
the dog was interested in something. 
He was pawing round a sort of sentry- 
box which was standing guard over a 
heap of stones and rubbish, a pickaxe 
and a spade. In front of the sentry-box 
a charcoal fire was burning. I followed 
the dog and peered into the box. I 
could see nothing in the darkness, but 
from the interior came a high, quavering 
voice. 

“Ah! nosed me art, ’e did. 
things is dawgs.” 

“ Rather cold work, isn’t it?” I said. 

“There’s a many worse places,” said 
the voice 

“ Have a bit of baccy ?” i said. 

“Won'ful ‘ow things comes along just 
as yer wants ‘em,” said the voice. “I 
was just goin’ to make some tea, and | 
was thinkin’, nar ef you ‘ad a bit o’ baccy 
you wouldn't want nothink more to make 
you ‘appy.” 

I handed my pouch in the direction of 
the voice, and then struck a match. He 
was the oldest man I have ever seen. 
His ‘face was wrinkled like the corrugated 
roof of a dissenting chapel ; his shoulders 
incommoded his ears; he was wrapped 
in an amazing profusion of sacking. 
This much I saw, and then the match 
flickered out, and the darkness was re- 
lieved only by the glowing tobacco in 
his pipe. 

“ How long do you have to sit here?” 

“ Six o'clock I come on and six o'clock 
| goes off. It wouldn't never do for to 
leave the Board's prop’ty out ‘ere without 
no one to look after it. I'm a guardin’ 
of the Board’s prop’ty.” 

_The glowing pipe was waved in the 
direction of the pickaxe and the spade. 


Won’ful 
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WATCHMAN. 


“And how did you get held of the 
job?” 

“ Ah, it ain’t every one that the Board 
‘ud trust to guard their prop’ty. Forty- 
three year I bin in the Board’s service. 
And it’s only them that the Board kin 
trust that gets a job like this.” 

“You don’t work in the daytime?” 

“No. I used to be a lybrer; but 
I'm guardin’ the Board's prop’ty nar.” 

“You're quite an old man, aren't 
you?” 

“ Ah.” 

“ How old?” 

“Ah—I’m mortal old. I eggspect 
there ain’t a many men that’s older nor 
what I am.” 

“ Any children?” 

“ Ah.” 

“How many?” 

“There was Emily—that merried old 
Tom Bailey, and George that died—and 
Mary—dunno where Mary went—and 
’Arry—and—'ow many’s that? I dunno 
‘ow many there was.” 

“Do you get a job like this every 
night?” 

“ Last night I was up Paddington way, 
and to-morrow I goes and sets by Nottin’ 
‘ill Gate.” 

“Isn't it 
night.” 

“There’s pleecemen that stops for a 
chat, and there’s gents like you. Ah, 
there’s lots of men ‘ud be glad to get a 
job like this, on’y y’ see the Board can't 
trust ‘em to look after their prop'ty.” 

“What Board is it,” I asked. 

The old man was silent for a 
moments. 

“Nar, ef you'd a arst me yesterday I 
could a told yer. I was on’y talkin’ 
about it to old Jimmy. I dunno. It’s 
the Board.” 

As my eyes grew accustomed to the 
darkness I saw, nailed over the opening 
of the box, a horseshoe. 

“ That’s for luck,” said the old man. 
“I’ve ‘ad that for the last forty year, an’ 
it’s brort me luck all the time. Ah! it’s 
bilin’.” 

The old man struggled out of his 
sacking to make his tea. And as the 
dog seemed to be getting bored again I 
bade him good-night. 

“ It is perfectly disgraceful,” I reflected, 
“that a man with so few luxuries should 
presume to be so contented.” 


rather lonely here all 
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The Wheel in the Desert. 


A CHILD’S STORY FOR WELL-GROWN FOLK. 


WRITTEN BY ANGUS EVAN ABBOTT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RENE BULL. 
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HAT in the world put it into 
W her silly head I cannot say, 
and how she managed it at all 


is more than I can tell. For, 
you see, her skirts had been soldered to 
great blocks of granite, and her feet em- 
bedded in sticky mortar for no other 
purpose than to keep her from wander- 
ing. But notwithstanding all thesethings, 
Miss Statue-of- Liberty onemorning threw 
away her flaming torch, and gathering 
her skirts at one sweep, stepped down 
into New York harbour, and, without 
looking to one side or the other, made 
right across the Atlantic—for you know 
Miss Liberty was born and grew to the 
big woman she is in Europe. And while 
all the little girls and boys of London 
looked on, what does she do but mount 
the Great Wheel at Earl’s Court, and 
using it as a bicycle, rides over the 
Crystal Palace (just between the two 
great towers the Wheel passed),and down 
to Dover, and over the cliffs, plump 
across the Channel, and through France 
on to Paris, and up to the Eiffel Tower, 
and, would you believe it, without getting 
off her wheel, she pulls up the Eiffel 
Tower by the-roots, and, using it as a 
spear, she runs tilt at the Pyramids, be- 
cause, she said, they had occupied Egypt 
long enough already ; and as they gave 
no sign of moving, she intended to clear 
them out. As to the terrible fight be- 
tween Miss Liberty on the Earl’s Court 
Wheel and the Sphinx, whose tail Miss 
Liberty had run over in her charge at 
the Pyramids, it is not my intention to 
tell, as you know a war correspondent 
who was not there wrote up the whole 
thing in such a graphic way, that people 
who actually saw the affair said that, 
although, of course, it was not a report 
of the real fight, still it was a fight good 


enough to have been real. This report | 


has now passed into history; you know, 
my dears, history is a record of events 
that might have happened. 

Those who saw the fight remember 


that it came to an end by Miss Liberty's 
back hair breaking loose, for she, putting 
up both hands, lost her balance, and fell 
off the Great Wheel. Now the Wheel 
spinning round at a great rate at 
the time of this accident, off it darts at 
top speed, and all alone, away it goes into 
the terrible desert, and in a cloud of sand 
disappears into the Khalifa’s country. 
Miss Sphinx curled herself up again, and 
put her chin on her paws quite happy, 
for she had got over calling the little 
boys and girls of the world to rights in 
all things ; but Miss Liberty, being a 
young woman, was very, very cross, and 
cried a bit, until Li Hung Chang, the 
Pantomime Policeman, came along, and 
told her to move on, because, you know, 
Miss Liberty, with that disregard for other 
folks’ rights that she usually shows, had 
sat down right in the middle of the Nile, 
thereby creating an obstruction, and the 
poor little crocodiles could not get up 
stream to eat the black boys, whom kind 
nurses like to see playing beside the 
stream. So Miss Liberty went back to 
her home, and had an awful row with a 
haughty Customs man, who insisted on 
knowing under which head she claimed 
the right to enter New York—as old 
iron, or as a destitute alien as she had 
no luggage with her. He was for shipping 
her back again, saying, in a brogue, that 
what with Customs officers and [rish ° 
policemen, they had no use for Liberty 
out there; but the people would have 
her to stay, for people like to have, at 
least, the appearance of Liberty in their 
land. However, as our little Indian Idol 
says, “that is a different narrative.” 
Well, about the Great Wheel. It had 
gone clean out of sight into the desert. 
The children of Britain were very, very 
sorry not to have the Great Wheel with 
them, and they sent word to Lord Wol- 
seley that if he did not get the Khalifa to 
send back the Wheel, they would not play 
any more with little red soldiers, with or 
without little red, lead horses ; and that 





every time they saw their nurses talking 
with soldiers they would drop their 
bonnets into the gutter and squall, even 
if they did get smacked for so doing, so 
there. This, of course, was sucha crisis 
as happens to few leaders of an Army, 
and Lord Wolseley at first thought of 
calling out the Volunteers, who are sworn 
to protect mammas and nursemaids so 
long as the mammas and nursemaids 
stay at home ; but at last he dropped a 
, post-card to the Khalifa, asking, would 
he, when he had satisfied himself that 





“SHE RUNS TILT AT THE PYRAMIDS’ 


the Great Wheel was not a Catherine, 
nor made of gingerbread, please drop it 
into the nearest red pillar-box, for the 
children in Britain wanted it to go 
round. The Khalifa, you must know, is 
a curious man, who all at once grows 
into a frightful ogre every time the 
foreigners want us to leave the banks of 
the Nile—well, maybe not so much the 
banksof the Nile asthe banks of Cairo. He 
is said to have one black eye every time 
our soldiers go to see him, but it soon 
gets well again. Well, this frightsome 
ogre said to Lord Wolseley : “I shan'’t, 
so there. . What is our own we'll hold.” 
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He lives in a great desert, where the 
sand grows, and locusts and camels; an 
awful wild place, too dry, and stiff walk- 
ing for civilised men to travel over; so 
Lord Wolseley had to depend for news 
of the Wheel upon German bagmen. 
These people are the cleverest in the 
world at picking up overlooked trifles 
in the way of trade, and also at. eating 
soup with a knife. We cannot do either 
well at all. These bagmen brought the 
awful news that the Dervishes had been 
and gone and set the Great Wheel on the 
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neck of a giraffe, the Wheel on its side nee 
like, you know, not standing on its head + 
as it did at Earl’s Court. The Wheel , 
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just slipped comfortably over the giraffe’s 
head, and rested a giraffe’s-front-legs ® 
height from the desert sand ; and on the 
head of the giraffe—as cool as you please ack 
—sat the Khalifa, himself overlooking ¢ 
everything, while his wives took the vig 

money, for, you see, he was using it as + 
a merry-go-round. A choir sang songs, ANS 
led by a chimpanzee, the bass roared by 
a lion, the dromedary squealing treble, 
the hippopotamus singing alto, I think, 
and the buffalo lowing tenor; and a band, ; 


we. 
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made up of a great number of quaint 
beasts—I cannot tell you what instru- 
ments each animal played, but I know the 
spider-monkey had cut a hole on top of 
the flamingo’s bill, and so played flute, 
and that the ostrich stood off and kicked 
the big drum which the rhinoceros carried 
on his horn ; well, this band played “The 
Ship 1 Love,” whilst the giraffe slowly 
turned round, with the Great Wheel 


to prove expense was no object to him 
either, he would keep the Wheel from the 
girls and boys of Britain if it cost ten 
thousand of his fighting-men a crown 
each. So there was nothing for it. The 
boys and girls want their Wheel, and 
Lord Wolseley has had to send a great 
number of dada’s into the Khalifa’s 
country to bring it; and every morning 
you may see reported how these soldiers 





“CUT A HOLE ON TOP OF THE FLAMINGO’S BILL AND SO PLAYED THE FLUTE” 


swinging to its neck, and the little black 
boys and girls paid their pennyworth of 
locusts to the Khalifa for a ride. When 
this became known, of course the British 
children were bent on having the wheel 
again, for the best toys are always those 
with which other children are playing. 
Lord Wolseley told the Khalifa he would 
have to have the Wheel even if it cost 
him—I mean his country, no the Caisse 
—a shilling ; and the Khalifa said that, 





are drawing nigh to the bad Khalifa’s 
country, there to find the biggest merry- 
go-round the world has seen for many 
a day. 

And the poor little French boys and 
girls! They were very sorry at the 
breaking’ up of the Eiffel Tower, for now 
the stars cannot have their faces washed, 
and so will soon begin to look dim again. 


If you watch the sky this month, you' 


will see that the stars need washing. 
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“My First Appearance.” 


By PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


-— 





VI.—MISsSs OLGA NETHERSOEE. 


, « O make acquaintance with 
the Drama un the stage 
‘ of a lunatic asylum is 
probably as original a 
departure as is to be 
found in the history of 
the theatrical profes- 
sion. Whether that be 
so or not, it is a distinc- 
tion claimed by Miss 
Olga Nethersole alone, I fancy, among 
conspicuous artists. Do you wonder 
that she found the atmosphere of Colney 
Hatch distinctly trying to the nerves 
without being unduly exhilarating? It 
was while she rented Sir Francis de 
Winton’s lovely place near Sandringham, 
rehearsing for her third American tour, 
that I heard from Miss Nethersole’s own 
lips the interesting story of her First 
Appearance. 

“It was directly due,” she said, “to 
some friends of my mother’s asking her 
if she would give her consent to her little 
girl (that’s me) taking part in some forth- 
coming amateur theatricals at Colney 
Hatch. After a tremendous amount of 
pressure-—I mean of begging and praying 
—had been brought to bear on her, she 
consented, and the part I was to play be- 
came my constant companion in all my 
wanderings. Having become |letter- 
perfect to the extent of learning my 
words by heart, and being—as I fondly 
supposed—in every way prepared for 
the ordeal, the fateful time arrived and 
my mother took me to the Asylum.” 

“Of course you were nervous ?”— 
“Recollect, [ was very young, and 
realising that all of the other performers, 
including a brace of the Asylum doctors, 
were familiar with that which I was about 
to undertake for the first time, I was 
horribly nervous. The piece was entitled 
Leave it to Me, and the character for 
which I was chosen was that of the 
servant-girl Susan. This young person 





‘ 


opened the play with a song, the follow- 
ing being the words : 


O would I were a bird 
With wings attached to me, 
A dove would be preferred— 
Then Joe Id fly to thee! 


Well, the curtain rose slowly, and though 
these words were in my head and on my 
tongue, my lips refused to utter them. 
This was stage-fright with a vengeance! 
Before me I beheld a mass of blurred 
faces, one in particular catching my eye 
and holding it. It was the face of a 
patient—a woman—seated apart from 
the rest, making the most terrible 
grimaces and gesticulating wildly. In 
vain I strove to proceed with my words, 
especially as from every corner I could 
hear people prompting me, but it was all 
useless. Suddenly, and after a time 
which (though probably but a few 
moments) seemed interminable to me, I 
heard the house-surgeon—who had been 
most prominent among those who tried 
to help me—say in a loud aside, ‘ This is 
what comes of asking people who have 
never played before. Ring down the 
curtain!’ Slowly but inexorably the 
curtain began its descent. Then my 
child-mind began to realise what a dis- 
graceful thing it was that such an un- 
looked-for catastrophe had to happen 
through me. How should I ever be able 
to survive the shame of it? Mustering 
my strength and my courage for a hercu- 
lean effort, I called out in a high, shrill 
treble, ‘O, would I were a bird!’ The 
curtain was immediately pulled back to 
its proper place, the performance pro- 
ceeded without further hitch, and the 
part of Susan was pronounced by all to 
be a great success.” 

“ But what an awful adventure!” said 
I, moved by Miss Nethersole’s recital. 

“It was a terrible experience, and one 
that will never be erased from my mind,” 








MISS OLGA 


she replied. “I always say when speak- 
ing of it, that if I hadn’t realised the 
disgrace attaching to me if the perform- 
ance had not been able to proceed, I 
would never have dared to face an 
audience again.” 

Miss Nethersole’s first professional 
appearance occurred three years later, in 
company with Mr. Charles Hawtrey, at 
the Brighton Theatre Royal, as Lettice 
Vane in Henry Hamilton’s play Harvest, 
and as Vera in Moths. She had in the 
meantime, however, been playing quite 
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NETHERSOLE 


a “round” of characters at amateur per- 
formances in aid of charities, these in- 
cluding Esther Eccles in Caste. Her 
first London managers were the Messrs. 
Gatti, and her Metropolitan début took 
place in Messrs. Sydney Grundy and 
Henry Pettitt’s Zhe Union /Jack. The 
young actress now joined Mr. Rutland 
Barrington at the St. James’s, where she 
scored a hit in Zhe Dean's Daughter. 
Her next move (every successive step 
taking her higher) was to the Garrick, 
where she remained under Mr. John 
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Hare’s régime until her departure for 
Australia in ’90, rejoining that gifted 
comedian for A Fool’s Paradise. From 
the Charing Cross Road theatre to the 
Criterion was but a step ; and here her 
conspicuous success as Mercede in 7he 
Silent Battle will be recalled. Returning 
temporarily to the Garrick to appear as 
the Countess Zicka in the great revival 
of Diplomacy, she rested for half a year 
preparatory to opening under her own 
management at the Court Theatre 
in ’94. 

Ishallnever forget—noteven inthe more 
brilliant light of Carmen—her representa- 
tion of the wife who is no wife in that clever 
play Zhe Transgressor, written for her by 
Mr. A. W. Gattie. Since then she has 
twice (thrice, counting the present tour) 
visited America, where her success has 
been enormous. Her répertotre has 
embraced Camille, Romeo and Juliet, 
Frou-Frou, Denise, The Wife of Searls, 
and Carmen. 

I have nothing new to write about the 
much exaggerated “Carmen kiss,” that 
set the American continent ablaze on 
Miss Nethersole’s second visit. The 
London critics are by no means unani- 
mous in praise of Miss Nethersole’s 
Carmen. For my own part, I think this 


impersonation was the touch needed— 
if any—in proof of the actress’s extra- 
ordinary versatility. As for the incident 
of the frenzied passion of that kiss, Miss 
Nethersole would reply to all critics, “ For 
the time being I am Carmen, not Olga 
Nethersole.” Certain it is that one 
detects a more than remarkable difference 
between the Olga Nethersole of Carmen 
and of real life. For she is nothing if 
not an intensely womanly woman, and 
no notice of her or of her work—least of 
all of the individuality with which that 
work is ever instinct—would be complete 
without some reference to Olga Nether- 
sole the woman. Individuality has been 
happily defined as “the force of the 
strong to hold within their hands the 
peace and well-being of the weak.” It 
is this magnetic quality that Miss Nether- 
sole has managed to bring to bear upon 
everything that she has ever attempted 
to do for the stage—not even excepting 
that weird adventure upon the stage of 
Colney Hatch Asylum. It may be 
added that she is always full of enthusiasm 
for her brother and manager, Mr. Louis 
Nethersole, who has devoted the best of 
his life to the labour of love involved 
in furthering the advancement of his 
talented sister’s interests. 








Regimental Journals. 


By WALTER WOOD. 


———__ ¢——___. 


II.—CAVALRY AND 


HE cavalry is not so well repre- 
I sented by regimental journals as 
one might suppose. Most of the 
regiments are without their own 
particular papers, and not only is the 
number of existing magazines small, but 
they have been born within very recent 
years. The cavalry is less able to 
support a journal than the infantry, inas- 
much as the field of circulation and con- 
tributions is far 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Rifle Corps does not now issue a 
regimental paper, but one called the 
Maltese Cross used to be published by 
the First Battalion, and another, named 
The Rifleman, by the Fourth Battalion, 
though both are now defunct. Nor does 
the Rifle Brigade publish a regimental 
paper, but an annual book is compiled, 
entitled Zhe Rifle Brigade Chronicle, that 
is sold extensively amongst past and 

present members. 


more restricted. ST =e Lhe price to officers 


The best of the regi- 
mental journals are 
those which cover 
not only the Line 
battalions, but also ch . 
the Militia and a. 

Volunteer battalions 
connected. with 
them. Putting aside 
the Brigade of 
Guards Magasine, 
which has a large 
sphere in the seven 
battalions forming 
the Brigade of 
Guards, there are 
papers like Quis 
Separabit? that 
caters for the two 
Line battalions and 


va. .- Ne 2 








is five shillings, and 
to menhalf-a-crown. 
| The editor is Major 
| Willoughby Verner, 
| of the Second Bat- 
| 


talion. 

In infantry regi- 
| ments there are 
| 
; 


large fields for the 
exercise of talent 
on the part of mili- 
tary writers, but 
the sphere of the 
cavalryman’s opera- 
tions is very much 
smaller, for with 
the exception of 
the First and 
Second Life Guards 
and the Royal 














the four battalions 
of Militia compos- 
ing the Royal Irish Rifles; the Sprig 
of Shillelagh, covering the two Line and 
three Militia battalions of the Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers; and the Highland 
Light Infantry Chronicle, which furnishes 
news for the two Line, two Militia and 
five Volunteer battalions of the Highland 
Light Infantry. Other journals also 
cover large number of officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men. There are 
splendid bodies of possible readers in the 
case of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps,with 
its four Line, four Militia, and fifteen 
Volunteer battalions; and the Rifle 
Brigade, with its four Line, four Militia 
and numerous Volunteer battalions. 





Horse Guards, for 
which one journal 
could easily be made to answer, there 


is but a small cézentéle in the rest of 


the cavalry regiments. Each regiment 
being complete in itself must rely for 
support from its own ranks. Tt is 
scarce likely that the infantry method of 
running a paper by battalions could be 
adopted by the cavalry, and that maga- 
zines could be run by squadrons. Asa 
rule a battalion is able, or should be able, 
both to find the money and contribu- 
tions for an organ, but the much smaller 
number of officers and men composing a 
squadron could hardly make the venture 
a success. 

At present there are four cavalry 
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journals, belonging to the Seventh 
Dragoon Guards, the Sixteenth (Queen’s) 
Lancers, the Eighteenth Hussars, and the 
Twenty-first Hussars respectively. The 
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Seventh Dragoon Guards’ organ is called 
the Black Horse Gasette—the Seventh 
were known as the Black Horse at one 
time—and the Sirteenth Queen's Lancers 
Gasette is the paper of the only Lancer 
regiment wearing scarlet tunics. Cona- 
mur is the title of the organ of the 
Eighteenth, and the paper of the 
Twenty-first is called the Vedette. Cap- 
tain C. W. Thompson is the editor of 
the Gasette, which was established in 
October, 92. It is printed locally, and 
issued quarterly. The price to non- 
commissioned officers and men is three- 
pence per copy, and to others five shillings 
per annum. The magazine is supplied 
with material by members and past 
members of thé regiment; but any 
current articles of interest to the cavalry 
arm are quoted. 

The Conamur was established when 
the Eighteenth Hussars went to India, 
in ’89, and is edited by Captain C. H. 
Corbett. A peculiarity about it is that 
it cannot be bought by anyone outside 
the regiment. Zhe Sixteenth Queen's 
Lancers Gazette was established in May, 
’91, soon after the arrival of the regiment 
in India. The paper is edited by an 
officer of the Sixteenth, assisted by two 


other officers. It is issued monthly, and 
is printed at the regimental press by 
privates of the regiment. Contributions 
are sent in by officers and men and are 
selected by the editor. The price in 
India, to warrant-officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of the regiment 
and their families is two annas (about 
twopence), while the same charge is made 
to other warrant and non-commissioned 
officers and men serving in the Lucknow 
station ; other subscribers are charged 
eight annas. The price in Britain, or 
elsewhere, to warrant-officers, etc., is four- 
pence ; other subscribers, one shilling, in- 
cluding postage. The charges for the 
Vedette are on practically the same scale. 
It is of course necessary to make a pretty 
heavy charge for journals of this descrip- 
tion, as the cost of production is com- 
paratively heavy and the circulation 
small. The Vedette was started on the 
arrival of the Twenty-first Hussars in 
India, early in ’88, and is naturally 
specially interesting to past and present 
members of the corps at home. Various 
officers undertake the editing work from 
time to time. The present editor is 
Captain Dauncey. The original editor 
and founder of the journal was Major 
G. Crole-Wyndham. 

The Royal Engineers and the Army 

















Service Corps are now well represented 
by important journals. The Sapper— 
sometimes colloquially called Zhe Pick- 
axe—is the appropriate title of the new- . 
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born paper of the Engineers, and the 
cover has the merit of indicating some of 
the principal duties of the body that used 
to be known as the Royal Sappers and 
Miners. The editorial work of the 
Sapper is at present performed by Mr. 
Fred D. Bone, whose official capacity is 
that of “Acting Secretary.” The Sapper 
is a baby amongst regimental organs, 
having been born so recently as August, 
’95. It is published monthly. The 
management of the entire business is 
carried out by the Acting Secretary and 
two assistants, in their spare time, under 
the supervision of an officer appointed 
for that purpose. The price’ is three- 
pence. The first three numbers were 
printed in the Printing House of the 
School of Military Engineering at Chat- 
ham, but as the circulation eventually 
increased to 3,500 copies, and is likely to 
grow, it was considered desirable to place 
the work in the hands of a private firm, 
otherwise the ordinary professional work 
of the corps would have been seriously 
affected. The matter printed is of a 
purely original character, and is con- 
tributed by non-commissioned officers 
and men of the corps. 

A regimental paper more like an 
ordinary monthly magazine than most 








ot the military productions whereof I 
have been writing, is the Army Service 
Corps Journal. This also is a compara- 
tively young periodical, having been 


established in April,’91. It is issued 
monthly, at Aldershot, where it is printed 
at the Army Service Corps Printing 
Office. The price is threepence. The 
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contributors are members of the Army 
Service Corps of all ranks, past and 
present, but occasionally contributions 
are accepted from outsiders. The editor 
is Lieutenant-Colonel Winter, of the 
Army Service Corps, and he has every 
reason to be proud of the admirable 
production over which he exercises 
control. 

A mountain battery can do many 
things never even attempted by other 
branches of the Royal Artillery, and a 
mountain battery not long ago con- 
ceived the bold project of issuing a 
regimental paper. The adventurous 
journalistic gunners—fittingly enough— 
were the members of the First Mountain 
Battery, and they produced their journal 
at Rajpur, in India. They brought out 
their first number two years ago, under 
the very appropriate title of Udigue, one 
of the mottoes of the Royal Artillery, in 
common with the Engineers. It is some- 
what surprising that the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery, as a whole, should not have 
a journal bearing the name Udzgue. If 
that great and distinguished body can 
manage itself as a military machine it 
surely should be able to run a regimental 
journal embracing the Horse, Field, 
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90 THE 
Mountain, and Garrison Artillery. To 
include the Militia and Volunteer Artil- 
lery also would be quite out of the 
question. A pretty large magazine 











would be needed, but there are gunners 
enough to furnish both funds and con- 
tributions. At present some of the pur- 
poses of a regimental paper are served 
by the Journal of the Royal Artiliery 
/nustitution, which in addition to printing 
papers of a scientific nature, publishes 
news relating to the various branches of 
the Artillery arm. 

The Royal Marines have an excellent 
journal named the Globe and Laurel, 
and it enjoys a world-wide circulation, 
for wherever the Marine—gunner or 
infantry—goes, there will his journal be 
also. The title might well have been the 
motto of the Marines—Per Mare, per 
Terram. The Globe and Laurel was born 
at Chatham, in May, ’92, as a humble 
little journal for private circulation only. 
At the outset it had an issue of some 
500 copies, but the average circulation is 
now more than 3,000. The price of the 
journal is only one penny. The editors 
are Major G. T. Onslow, Captain G. Y. 
Daniel, and Lieutenant H. D. Farquhar- 
son. The contributions are by officers 
and men of the Royal Marines at home 
and abroad. The Globe and Laurel, as one 
might expect, is printed professionally, 
and not by the Corps of Royal Marines. 
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Regimental journals, like their civilian 
brethren, have their vicissitudes. Some 
flourish greatly, and others die after a 
languishing existence. The Second 
Battalion West Yorkshire Regiment 
published for eleven years a paper called 
the Bucks Chronicle—the old Fourteenth 
was at one time the Buckinghamshire 
Regiment—“ But,” says Captain Walker, 
“it came to grief owing to correspon- 
dents being lazy.” The First Battalion 
Norfolk Regiment published, up to a 
short time ago, a paper called the //o/ly 
Boys, but it has fallen through. One 
would have expected it to live with a 
title like that. A monthly called the 
Faugh-a-Ballagh Gasette was begun in 
the Royal Irish Fusiliers,at Halifax, U.S., 
in '76, which was largely contributed to 
by the officers and men of the regiment 
Unfortunately a fire that broke out the 
same year completely destroyed the 
plant, etc., and no attempt was made 
to resuscitate the journal until May, ‘95, 
when it was again published in the First 
Battalion as the Faugh-a-Ballagh. Cap- 
tain Elgood, of the Devonshire Regiment, 
furnishes me with some interesting facts 
with respect to a paper formerly issued 
by that corps. He started and edited a 
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Second Sattalion, during the last three 
years of its tour of service in India, z<., 
from January, ’90, to January, ’93. ‘Its 
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two annas. It consisted of eight pages, 
was published monthly, and contained 
nothing but original matter. To this 
rule he strictly adhered. There was no 
doubt as to its success. Of the first 
number only about 250 copies were sold; 
but month by month this number steadily 
increased, until during the last eighteen 
months its circulation was nearly 2,000 
every month. In Upper Burma the 
editorial printing staff struggled unde 
great difficulties, but every month a fresh 
number appeared, and each Christmas 
was marked by a double one. In the 
three years Captain Elgood made nearly 
1,000 rupees profit, which he expended to 
buy a shield for the best shooting com- 
pany. “ Most of our men,” adds Captain 
Elgood,“come from Devonshire, and even 
now, in small villages, I find Zhe Star 
sent home regularly by the men every 
month) perfectly well remembered.” 

It will, doubtless, be of interest to give 
a complete list of regimental papers in 
existence at the time of writing, and 
such a list is appended. Since it was 
prepared I have been informed that one 
or two new journals have been started by 
battalions which are now on foreign 
service. Black Horse Gasette (Seventh 
Dragoon Guards), Sixteenth Queen's 
Lancers Gasette (Sixteenth Lancers), 
Conamur (Eighteenth Hussars), Zhe 
ledette (Twenty-first Hussars), U/dzgue 
First Mountain Battery Royal Artillery), 
The Sapper (Royal Engineers), Brigade 
of Guards Magasine (Grenadier, Cold- 
stream, and Scots Guards), The Thisile 
Royal Scots), 7he Dragon (Buffs), Sz 
Georges Gasette (Northumberland Fusi- 
liers), Second Suffolk Gasette (Second 
Suffolk Regiment), Light Bob Gasette 
(Somersetshire Light Infantry), Zhe 
V7. (Bedfordshire Regiment), Ours, 
The Green Howards Gasette (Yorkshire 
Regiment), Borderers’ Chronicle (King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers), Sprig of Shil- 
lelagh (Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers), Zhe 
AN XX, (First East Lancashire Regiment), 
The 5 and 9, Lilywhites Gasette (Second 
Kast Lancashire Regiment), One and All 
(Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry), 


Men of Ha: lech (Welsh Regiment), /’m 
Ninety-five (Second Battalion Sherwood 
Foresters), Lancashire Lad (Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment), Queen's Own 
Gasette (Royal West Kent Regiment), 
The Nines (Second Wiltshire Regiment), 
The Tiger and the Rose (York and Lan- 
caster Regiment), 7he Bugle (Second 
Durham Light Infantry), Highland Light 
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Infantry Chronicle (Highland Light 
Infantry), Zhe Ziger and Sphinx (First 
Gordon Highlanders), 7he Seventy-ninth 
News (Cameron Highlanders), Quzs 
Separabit ? (Royal Irish Rifles) Faugh- 
a-Ballagh (Royal Irish Fusiliers), Zhe 
Thin Red Line (First Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders), Sutherland News 
(Second Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers), Zhe Maple Leaf (Leinster 
Regiment), Zhe Bengal Tiger (Royal 
Munster Fusiliers), and Army Service 
Corps Jourmal (Army Service Corps). 
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IN LAMB'S 


ESLEY MILTON was a dear, 
little fair-haired boy, with 
wondering eyes of blue and 
an expression devoid of guile 

Babs, during his first term at school, was 
possessed of the idea that his parents, 
all-important to him, must be of equal 
interest to others ; and it was a common 
occurrence for him to return in the after- 
noon having in tow a_half-reluctant 
wholly-bashful urchin, whom he would 
introduce to our family circle after a 
formula of his own: “ This is John So- 
and-so, mother; he is in my class at 
school, and I thought he would like to 
see how you and father looked.” 

The visits were rarely a success, I con- 
fess, owing to the overweening shame- 
facedness of the enforced guest, which 
no gracious intent of host and hostess 
could quite dispel. But with Wesley 
Milton it was altogether different. When 
Babs led him in, saying, “ Mother, this is 
Wesley Milton,” and adding the formula, 
we were agreeably surprised to find that 
the boy had charming manners, free from 
awkwardness. He drank tea, munched 
cake, and chatted demurely ; and when, 
after a chance reference to his music- 
lessons, we asked him to play for us, he 
went at once to the piano and presented 
“O! had I the Wings of a Dove,” with 
variations, so prettily that he instantly 
captured our affections. 

His mother was dead, he told us, and 
his father was a clergyman too busy to 
have time for little boys; so he lived 
with two great-aunts. He sighed as he 
unfolded his short history, and looked so 
wistful and young that my motherly 
heart grieved for him, while Herbert 
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presented him with a consolatory coin on 
the spot. 

“That is a nice companion for you, 
Babs,” we remarked when he had gone. 
“ He is so wel!-behaved and gentle. He 
seems just your own age, too.” 

“QO, no!” Babs replied; “ Wesley is 
eleven past; he is really ever so much 
older than he looks And I think I 
ought to tell you more, that he is not a 
very good boy at school.” 

We were distressed to discover that 
Master Milton’s attributes belied his 
appearance. But his skill as a raconteur 
was amazing. 

“Do you know Epping Forest, Mrs 
Babbington- Bright,” he began, in his 
clear, treble voice, one Saturday he was 
lunching with us. “QO! it is a sweet 
spot. I went there a picnic one day 
last summer. There were me and four 
other boys, and my father gave me a 
sovereign for our expenses. We had a 
great basket of provisions, but we went 
away and left it on the hall-table. There 
was a little boy with us,a tiny baby, 
just three years old : 

“Dear me, Wesley, surely that was a 
very young child to be out without his 
nurse,” I interposed 

“Yes, indeed, Mrs. Babbington-Bright,” 
he acquiesced. “ None of us wanted to 
take him, but you see his mother pressed 
him on us! 

“ Well, we took the train to the. Forest, 
and that cost ten shillings—I paid it— 
and when we got into the woods, O! it 
was beautiful. There were primroses 
and may-blossoms, and tall, white lilies 
—just like the ones in your conservatory 
—and dahlias, and geraniums all growing 
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“You know you are only a little boy.” 
“O, we climbed up by the iron ladders. 
They have ladders put to all the trees,” 
Wesley condescended to explain, “and 
we all ate and filled our pockets, and I 
put bushels down the front of my blouse. 
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rt xf “How did you reach them?” inter- 
tae rupted Babs, who had been listening, 
3 wide-eyed, to this infant Munchausen. 
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Then, just as we were enjoying our- 
selves, I cried out ‘Hullo! boys, cut!’ for 
from the top of the great tall tree where 
I was I could see a lot of the men who 
are there to take care of the Forest 
coming along. So down we all pelted, 


and ran away till we came to a great 
cave, where we lay down and hid.” 

“ But, Wesley,” said Herbert, who had 
been deriving intense delight from the 
boy’s 


contradictory romance, “what 
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“see Ti yeu our har ght wh this” 


about the snow? 
wet and cold?” 

Milton’s innocent childish eyes looked 
full at his questioner. “O, no, Mr. 
Babbington-Bright, I didn’t mind the 
snow at all, though it was deep. Of 
course, I had my giant boots on.” 

Which exhibition of self-possession 
enabled Wesley to recount the rest of 
his adventures unchallenged. 

On an early visit he led us to under- 
stand, more by inference than from 
actual words, that he was allowed no 
pocket-money, and that no one took any 
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interest in his progress at school. Where- 
upon Mr. Babbington-Bright instantly 
gave him a shilling, and I promised him 
half-a-crown if he were awarded a certi- 
ficate of even the lowest grade. 

Shortly after this Babs took influenza, 
and Wesley got still further into our good 
graces by the regularity of his inquiries 
for the invalid. When Babs was able to 
sit up and receive visitors Wesley was 
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scarce calculated to soothe an invalid 
still nervous after influenza, and their 
possession helped to curtail his visit. 

The first day Babs was able to rejoin 
his classes, he came home with the in- 
formation that at the distribution of 
prizes in his absence he had been 
awarded a certificate and Wesley none. 
So Wesley had obtained the reward on 
false pretences. 





Qnd you come ferc, and — 


and-—you killed him* 


the first to call. Early in his visit Babs 
sent for me, as he had some intelligence 
to impart. _ 

“ Mother, Wesley has got a certificate 
at last, a blue one, so you owe him half- 
a-crown.” 

| promptly paid my debt, and Wesley 
hurried to the nearest toy-shop, returning 
with a hideous mask, a dark lantern, and 
a pistol with a plentiful supply of caps, 
guaranteed to make a loud report. 
These articles of amusement were 


On the following Saturday when the 
youthful Milton arrived, solicitous for 
news of our well-being, I deemed it my 
duty to tackle him on the subject. 

“Wesley,” I began solemnly when we 
were alone, though he looked so meek 
and so defenceless that I was well-nigh 
ashamed to scold him, “I am exceed- 
ingly sorry to be obliged to speak to 
you on a very serious matter. You got 
half-a-crown from me as a reward for 
getting a certificate at school. Now I 
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find that you must have told me a lie, as 
you did not get any certificate.” 

Wesley looked the picture of infantile 
rectitude as he answered with unmuffled 
composure : 

“| didn’t really get the certificate, 
Mrs. Babbington-Bright ; but I owed a 
boy half-a-crown, and, as he was pressing 
for the money, I only took it to pay my 
debt.” 
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“ But, Wesley, you know you spent the 


money on a mask, and a pistol and a 
lantern, so you couldn't possibly pay him 
with the money.” 

For a moment he was nonplussed, 
but it was for a moment only. 

“O, yes, I made a mistake I re- 
member now. It really was a sixpence 
I owed the boy. 


sixpence that afternoon.” 
Seeing that the wily urchin was fre- 





The toys I bought 
cost two shillings, and | paid him the 
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pared to invent as many plausible ex- 
cuses as he thought necessary, I changed 
the subject, and from that time forth 
Wesley’s visits were discouraged. It 
was not for some time, however, that we 
discovered the full extent of his daring. 
One afternoon I was buried for the 
hundredth time in Esmond, a love story 
ever fresh and ever engrossing—whereof, 
by the bye, Messrs. Service and Paton 
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have just published an admirable edition 
in their “ Illustrated English Library,” 
certain of Miss Chris Hammond's dainty 
drawings being reproduced in this article 
—when my housekeeping books were 
brought to undergo their weekly inspec- 
tion. 

I was perfunctorily checking the little 
red volume wherein my baker makes 
periodical returns of the bread and flour 
consumed by my household, when my 
attention was awakened by seeing “ Choc. 
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rs.” marked down as supplied in the 
previous week. There wasalsoa myste- 
rious “ Sweets 6d.,” and turning back I 
found an entry of “Choc. gd.,” which I 
appear to have paid without remarking. 

Seeking my baker in his stronghold, 
I demanded an explanation of these 
hieroglyphics. 

“Chocolate and rock, madam? Your 
little son called for them on his way to 


ceived—they were ultimately discovered 
to have been delivered to and consumed 
by the family in the next house. 

Brief consultation with Mr. Babbing- 
ton - Bright decided me that the sole 
course was to seek Wesley’s home, and 
inform his friends of his misdemeanour. 
It was the wise course, though the painful 
one, and reluctantly | adopted it. 

The good ladies, his paternal great- 
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school. He said they were to be put 
down to your account.” 

“My little son,” 1 gasped. “A little 
boy in a kilt?” 

r No, madam, this boy wore a sailor 
suit.” 

In an instant it flashed on my mind 
that the taker of my name and credit 
could be none other than Wesley Milton. 
He knew we dealt there, for one day 
he had accompanied Babs to complain 
about some muffins ordered and aot re- 
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aunts, lived in a neat prim cottage entitlea 
Beulah Lodge. An air of strict rectitude 
seemed to encompass their dwelling ; 
even the deaf maid who ushered me in 
appeared a model of sobriety. 

In the sitting-room a well-worn family 
Bible was conspicuous, as were also many 
books of devotion. On the piano a 
large hymn-book lay open at “ Rock of 
Ages,” which title all-too forcibly re- 
called the reason of my errand. I could 
fancy Wesley sitting at the old yellow- 
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keyed instrument playing the hymns at 
family worship, joining his clear young 
voice to the old ladies’ quavers and 
looking like an angel, while all the time 
he was secretly meditating a raid upon 
the tradesmen of his unsuspecting 
friends. 

When the aunts entered the room 
the warmth of their greeting made my 
hard task harder still. “They were so 
charmed to meet one from whom Wesley 
had received so much kindness.” “ Any 
attentions shown to the child was as if 
given to themselves.” So prattled the 
good dames, till I felt as if it would be 
impossible to denounce that very child 
to them. 

But when I succeeded in stammering 
forth my tale the fact that they did not 
discredit it seemed strongest evidence 
against him, since it proved that this was 
not the first occasion Wesley had failed 
to distinguish between other folks’ 
property and his own. 

The elder lady—Miss Mary—wept 
over her knitting, murmuring sadly that 
“Wesley was the child of many prayers, 
that his father was a good man, that 
they had tried to do their duty. Per- 
haps they had failed,” and so on. Miss 
Martha—the younger sister—took a 
more practical view of things. 

“You know, my nephew is a clergy- 
man, Mrs. Babbington-Bright? His 
charge is in an unhealthy East End 


parish, so Wesley has always stayed 
with us. I can assure you he has been 
brought up in the fear of the Lord, and 
where he has got these evil traits I do 
not know.” 

Glancing round that austere room, 
and, witnessing how the two dear old 
women mourned the sins of the youth- 
ful reprobate, the most callous could 
not have hinted at heredity, so I re- 
frained. 

“What we are to do with him I do not 
know,” faltered Miss Mary. 

“T know, Mary,” cried Miss Martha. 
“He shall have a good whipping, yes, a 
very good whipping, and we shall keep 
his pocket-money till there is enough to 
refund this sum. Then he shall go to 
the confectioner, confess his fault and 
pay his debt.” 

The summer holidays intervened, and 
we neither saw nor heard more of 
Wesley, till one day, Herbert, walking 
alone, heard a soft voice at his side say 
politely, “Good morning, Mr. Babbing- 
ton-Bright.” 

“Why! Wesley,” Herbert cried, look- 
ing down at the guileless little face up- 
turned confidingly towards his, “do you 
know that you deserved a monumental 
whipping ?” 

“QO! I got it, Mr. Babbington-Bright,” 
replied the boy naively as he passed on 
unabashed and charming as ever. 

MURIEL BABBINGTON - BRIGHT. 
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The Fashions of the Month. 


OVEMBER is notoriously the 
N dullest of months, and in its 
gloom even the joys of being 
“in the fashion” lose some of 
their zest. Our chief desire is to be 
comfortable rather than to be modish. 
Messrs. Hamilton and Co., of Portrush, 
ireland, have just sent us a delightful 
range of patterns that seem to us the 
very thing for November—and, indeed, 
for all wear in bad weather. There are 
homespuns, rough, warm, and _pictu- 
resque, with fust those sombre gold tints 
observable in a winter bogland, and 
Irish tweeds and suitings in charming 
colours. Two in lovely bluish-green 
shades are the same as those worn by 
the Duchess of York; and one set where 
crimson and green are delightfully 
chequered would make pretty dresses. 
A coat and skirt of any of these, with 
one vest of crimson velvet and another 
of green cloth, would look bright and 
comfortable all through the winter. A 
pattern of Irish hand-made flannel is 
also enclosed. It is somewhat rough 
for personal use, but as there is endless 
wear in it, it would be an excelient thing 
to buy and make-up for Christmas gifts 
to poorer friends. 

Some exceedingly pretty and smart 
serge coats and skirts are being made 
by Messrs. Barker and Co., Kensington. 
The collars, revers, and cuffs are all cut 
out into points and edged with gold 
braid. One in a sort of blue canvas 
cloth has a sailor collar behind cut into 
three points, double pointed revers in 
front, and pointed gauntlet cuffs, all 
edged with gold braid. Another in 
black serge has a triplet of pointed 
revers in front all edged with a cording 
of dove-grey cloth and a line of black 
braid. Dainty pearl buttons encircled 
with paste brilliants further enliven 
this dress. 

An extremely nice blue cloth dress 
has a zouave, embroidered in black and 
gold braid. It has a front consisting of 


-lternate horizontal rows of yellow lace 
and black satin ribbon, hung over a 
white satin foundation, and there is a 
black satin neckband and waistband. 
Another good dress is a sort of hopsack- 
ing of dark blue, with lines of black 
crossing it at rather wide intervals. It 
has a pointed vest in front of blue velvet, 
with the hopsacking coming down in 
folds on either side of it, and crossing in 
at the waist. On the blue velvet are ap- 
pliqué white satin flowers, covered with 
yellow lace. The collar and cuffs are 
edged with mink, and the plain hopsack- 
ing sleeve is slashed at the shoulder to 
show exquisite puffings of blue velvet. 

Anything with red or crimson about it 
is cheering for winter wear, and a dress 
of green cloth, combined with crimson 
mirror velvet, is therefore eminently 
seasonable. There is a yoke of the 
velvet, tucked perpendicularly, and the 
green cloth goes from this to the waist 
in box-pleats. There are double revers 
and cuffs of black moiré, edged with the 
red velvet, and a belt of black moiré. 

A good material for reception, or even 
for home dinner gowns, is the new phos- 
phorus cloth. It is black, and has a 
raised and embossed surface, with a 
thread of tinsel running through it. 
Black with a lightning-blue streak, and 
a bodice of lightning-blue silk, with rich 
trimmings of blue and black jet mould, 
make a handsome gown. Black and 
silver, with a bodice of pearl grey satin, 
having black and silver trimmings, would 
also be effective, and black and gold still 
more so. In fact, its possibilities are 
endless. 

A pretty little girlish evening gown is 
of apricot coloured silk, with a short, 
round bodice plentifully trimmed with 
fairy-like French lace. A belt of white 
silk, and knots of scented Parma violets 
among the lace, add to its charms. As 
next month we mean to dea! wholly with 
evening dress, however, no more need be 
written now. 


*,* Patierns of the Costumes which appear in these pages will be forwarded by post airect from the Office of 


“Tue Lupcate,” 74, Bouverie 


Street, on the following terms: Cape or Skirt, 1s.; Do. (cut to measure ), 


1s. Od. ; Jacket or Bodice, 1s.; Do. (cut to measure), 1s. 6d.; Whole Costume, 2s.; Do. (cut to measure), 
2s. 6d. Full particulars for self-measurement and jorm of application will usually be found at end of book. 
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Smart little skating gowns may be 
made of cloth and velvet. The skirt 
should be of cloth rather short and 
edged with fur, and the bodice a short, 


violet with yellow Paradise plumes, and 
a couple of yellow chrysanthemums over 
either ear. Dove grey with a little 
crimson is also effective on the ice. A 





GOWN AT JAY'S 


tight-fitting, double-breasted jacket of 
velvet. In violet with skirt and bodice 
edged with mink, paste buttons, a small 
cravat of yellow lace, and a toque of 


skirt and bodice as above edged with 
mink or velvet, and instead of the lace 
bow, a small “ dicky” and neckband of 
crimson mirror velvet would look pretty. 
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A toque of grey velvet edged with fur 
and with rosettes of the red velvet 
instead of flowers would go with it. 

The new electric “ seal” is handsome 





tiality for honesty, is certainly a recom- 
mendation. 

The bicycling shirts in flannel, silk 
and velvet, with detachable linen cuffs 


CYCLING DRESs 


for capes and muffs. It is actually 
rabbit or dogskin dressed to look like 
seal. It wears well, resembles sealskin ; 
and there is really no deception about 
it, which, to people with a lingering par- 


and collars, are useful, and the cuffs and 
collars give an English girl just that 
clean, trig look of a morning that suits 
her best of all. 

lhe Paisley-patterned flannels are 
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pretty, and plain blues and greens in 
good shades are effective. Striped and 
glacé silks, plain and figured velveteen, 
are all being used for these. It is a pity 


People who look a little ahead will 
now be beginning to think of Christmas 
presents. Nothing pleases girls better 
than a trinket, and Messrs Grenfell, 





BLUE CLOTH GOWN 


linen cuffs and collars have so long been 
relegated to nurses and parlourmaids, 
for they seem to suit English faces and 
figures better than anything else 


Frazier and Co., Edgware Road, have a 
vast range of inexpensive rings and 
brooches. Lyres, harps and flowers, 
walking-sticks — everything seems to 
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serve as a model for a brooch nowadays. 

For a man, silver sovereign purses and 

cigarette-cases make suitable presents. 
Nobody supplies the dainty etceteras 





hid in a silk bag with a frill of lace 
about it, which when stuck into a bodice 
wickedly simulate the appearance of a 
pocket-handkerchief, are amongst her 


TARTAN DRESS 


which go so far to give finish to a toilet 
better than Valérie, of New Burlington 
Street. Pretty little lace bibs with silk 
collars, scented veils, tiny powder-puffs 


wares. Her hats and bonnets are also 
pretty and smart. 

The bonnets and toques with jam-pot 
crowns give an admirably chic air to 
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some people. A toque having a black 
chenille crown with rows of crimson 
oval sequins set round about it is very 
pretty. A ruche of black gauze with 
two or three sequins set in the heart of 
each pleat forms the brim, and black 
paradise plumes, and bows of crimson 
mirror velvet at the left side, complete it. 
Attractive, also, is a green velvet bonnet 
with a flat crown overlaid with a bit of 
rich silk and tinsel embroidery in rose 
and blue and green shades. Humming- 
birds’ wings spread themselves out in 
front, embroidered velvet wings rise on 
either side, and a big bow of green 
velvet sets across the hair behind. 
White trimmings are much used, and 
can never become vulgar, but crimson 
hats have ruined themselves by excessive 
popularity already. 

Cocoa is a thing it seems difficult to 
bring to perfection. Somebody is always 
trying a new one, and the latest effort— 
and a good one—has been made by 
Dr. Tibbles. It combines cocoa, extract 


of malt, and the produce of the kola nut. 
Kola seems to be used instead of cocoa 
in Africa, and Dr. Tibbles’ combination 
of all these various invigorating ingre- 
dients certainly makes a refreshing and 
agreeable drink. Cocoa is emphatically 
a winter drink, and should be used more 
than it is by all exposed to the weather. 
Lady cyclists caught in the rain could not 
do better than have recourse to cocoa to 
keep out damp and cold. 

Thevelvet and lace and flower-trimmed 
muff seems in the meantime to have 
retired into the background, and the 
sensible fur muffs of our mothers and 
grandmothers are popular. Nothing is 
prettier than a sable muff, but if you can- 
not afford that an electric seal looks 
very well indeed, and is quite inexpen- 
sive. Fur toques are also pretty for 
genuine winter weather, and fur collars 
and pointed collarets are very fashion- 
able. It is a pity the long fur boa, than 
which nothing was ever more becoming, 
is not so much used nowadays. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ADOLF THIEDE* 


SUMMARY : 

The first chapter introduces Angela 
Wycherley, a girl who is discontented 
with her life as it ts regulated by her 
mother, who “was by way of being a 
woman of the world, with the world left 
out.” She desires Angela to marry Mr. Burnage,a not very attractive bachelor of 
some means. In the second chapter a young man, Claudius Sandell, is found in a 
faint by a doctor, Gabriel Lamb, outside his house at Wimbledon. The doctor takes 
the young man into his house and entertains him with perfect hospitality. The young 
man has been at Eton and Cambridge, but, for some réason which ts not stated, 
ts entirely destitute. He ts fed,and arrangements are made to provide him with 
clothes, and Dr. Lamb—who explains that he does not practise, but ts enttrely 
engaged in research work—sees him safely in bed, and then explains to the servants 
and to his wife, who ts afraid of him, that Sandell ts to be treated precisely as 17 
he had come to the house in the ordinary way as an honoured guest. In the 
meantime Mr. Burnage has made up his mind to marry Angela, being convinced 
that he has only to ask her. Just about this time Dr. Lamb, after divers conversa- 
tions with the young man, writes to his banker instructing him to place £8,000 to 
the credit of Claudius Sandell. Why he did so ts now to be explained, but it must 
be remembered that a conversation between Claudius and Dr. and Mrs. Lamb 
has put the doctor in a position to clear Claudius with his father. He declines to 
do it, or to let his wife do it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OWNSTAIRS in the study the  spects I observe that you are a practical 

two men went on talking, long man.” 

after Mrs. Lamb had left them ; Claudius laughed. “I've never been 

Claudius felt himself to be just a accused of that before,” he said. “ Do 
shade above his normal state. The dif- you mean it?” 
icrence was very slight—a feeling of un- “Well, perhaps I should have put it 
usual contentment, almost of exaltation. that according to my view you are prac- 
Perhaps it was no more thar the plea- tical. The world would think otherwise ; 
sure that comes in telling of trouble past. it would consider that you should have 
“ Sandell,” said the doctor, “ in some re- gone to your friends in London, and 
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bothered them to find you work of some 
sort; it would rebuke you for your 
foolishness in having written a novel 
when you ought to have been earning 
money ; it would have asked you why 
you did not take a post as a master ina 
private school, or become a cab-driver. 
—my wife tells me that you drive well ; 
since either profession would have brought 
you a certain income.” 

“For that matter,” said Claudius, “they 
would both have brought about the same 
income. Well, when I come to look back 
on my life now, I honestly think that the 
world would be right.” 

“Do you? Is life, for mere life’s sake, 
worth living ? Could you, for instance, 
live on in a state of continual humiliation 
and obligation ?” 

“Do not forget that I am living in a 
state of great obligation at this moment. 
It is true that I will not——” 

“There, there—I wasn’t referring to 
that. If it is any comfort to know it, I 


will give you the chance to-night to end 
all the obligations—even to place me 
under an obligation to you.” 

“TI accept it at once,” said Claudius, 
impulsively. 


“No, you must hear about it first. Oh, 
don’t let’s bother about it just now. Let 
me see, I was speaking of life for its own 
sake. There I entirely agree with what 
must’ have been your own belief. Life 
for its own sake is without value. I do 
not want it. You reached a point in 
your career in which you lived for your 
work alone. Believe me, whatever your 
future fate may be, you will always look 
back on that period with a great and 
legitimate elation. For myself, 1 always 
live for my work alone. I also should be 
elated only I haven’t the time ; besides 
my work makes me humble.” 

“Your work,” Claudius said, “is dif- 
ferent from mine. It is so much finer. 
I suppose that my novel is very bad. I 
have been too close to it, worked too long 
on it, to be able to form any opinion 
about it myself. Now that it is written 
I hardly ever think about it. But if it is 
good, and deserved reward, I should have 
it. The days of the unappreciated are 
over. The unseen blush is gone out. I 
work for myself and get a reward, if I 
deserve it. You work for humanity at 
large, regardless of rewards.” 

“Pioneers are seldom rewarded,” the 
doctor answered. “Ideas don’t pay ; 
the improvements on ideas do, and the 
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tinkers are kings now-a-days. But I 
certainly have my reward. You have 
noticed, perhaps, that only people with 
imagination lay down wine. The old 
man in his cellar storing the vintage that 
he knows he cannot live to drink, tastes 
in that moment all its unborn perfections 
that one day his grandson overhead will 
praise. The man that plants trees sleeps 
in imagination under their grateful 
shade.” 

He began to pace slowly up and down 
his study. He went on: 

“And I have at least imagination 
enough to picture the humanity that 
might be, if my own line of research 
would do all that it promises. Ah, 
Sandell, it is well enough that we should 
look backward—from man to the anthro- 
poid ape; from the ape to the original 
bird or reptile. But to look forward is 
better. We are not at the end yet. I 
see—yes, in my mind’s eye, I actually 
see—this new humanity. It walks erect, 
cringing to no mystery. It holds the 
keys of life or death—of heaven and hell. 
It is the master of its fate, makes its 
character, moulds its physique, has just 
what intellect it wills. And all that may 
happen if I will tell it, as I hope to tell 
it, some two or three things.” 

He opened the window, and looked 
out in the direction of the lights of 
London. 

“There!” he exclaimed. “There 
they are, millions of them, away in the 
smoke, laughing, sweating, living, dying ! 
Each man of them is nothing as an in- 
dividual. Charles Peace and William 
Shakespeare were both accidents. Yet 
how I am compelled—as by some blind 
force—to love them in the mass! They 
don’t know where they came from or 
whither they go; they have their hopes 
about it, or their fears, or their complete 
indifference, but not one of them knows.” 

“ Not one,” echoed Claudius. 

“They don’t know their own poten- 
tialities. And most of them are half 
afraid to push the limits of their know- 
ledge. Yes, that is really pathetic—un- 
speakably pathetic.” 

“ | should have thought,” said Claudius, 
“that the tendency now-a-days was the 
opposite of that—a thirst to find out all 
that one possibly could.” 

“ Yes, yes—in certain directions.” 

“ Not in all?” 

“Not for the average man. He be- 
lieves in his divine genius and his devilish 
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criminal. He does not want to have 
them explained away ; he does not want 
to find their origin traced otherwise than 
directly to God or devil. He will let the 
doctor give him pills for his body ; but 
he believes that his mind and his morals 
are exclusively in the hands of God and 
fate.” 

“And you do not believe in any of 
that ?” 

“At any rate, | substitute ‘very in- 
directly ’’ for ‘directly. If there is any 
antagonism between religion and science, 
it is the fault of religion. It will defend 
untenable positions, and then—when the 
positions are lost—assert that it was un- 
necessary to have defended them, as 
they were immaterial. That kind of 
thing makes any man angry who loves 
truth. At the same time I do not rail 
against religion. While your raw medical 
student is making himself objectionable 
about the doctrine of the Incarnation, I 
am studying parthenogenesis. True, I 
sneered just now at the divinity of genius 
and the devilishness of the criminal. 
Neither has the inevitability which be- 
longs to one’s idea of a superhuman 
power. Bring me a genius, and permit 
me to hit him on the head ; if I hit him 
hard enough, but not too hard, he will 
not die; but his genius will leave him, 
his books will remain unwritten, his pic- 
tures unpainted.” 

“But the reverse process,” said Claudius, 
“to make a stupid man intelligent.” 

“ By the simple operation required for 
te removal of a post-nasal growth, a 
stupid child may be made intelligent ; 
the administration of a simple purge may 
preserve the sanity that a man would 
otherwise have lost; by the—but why 
should I quote these commonplaces ? 
You know that the connection between 
mind and body exists—the connection 
between fear and the heart, for instance ; 
between hope and the respiratory organ ; 
between anger, or melancholy, and the 
digestive apparatus, is as well known as 
the connection between thought and the 
brain. After all, why should I bother 
you with the starting-points of medical 
psychology—of my own beliefs, and my 
own line of research ?” 

“ Really, doctor, I am more eager to 
find out than you are to tell. I want to 
know how this research is going on, and 
how it will end.” 

“It will go on and end in the service 
of humanity. If I gave you the details, 





I think that you would regard me rather 
as a quack than as a doctor—a quack 
with the restless ambitions of a madman. 
Yet remember that the heterodoxy of 
to-day is the orthodoxy of to-morrow. 
What the charlatan falsely pretends to 
do, the man of science sneers at as 
impossible ; but the man of science of 
the next generation actually does what 
that charlatan falsely pretends to do. If 
I have been ambitious, at any rate I have 
not been reckless. I have worked—lI 
have won my way step by step. If I 
was ever tempted to make a theory, and 
one little fact stood in the path, I have 
either accounted for the fact or modified 
the theory, or abandoned it altogether. 
I have proved theories, on the other 
hand, that I should have never dared to 
imagine—they have been forced upon 
me by the chain of facts—theories that 
have never even been propounded before. 
As far as I have got I could write my 
discoveries on half a sheet of note-paper ; 
but though they may be few they are 
vital. I tell you solemnly, Sandell, that 
the whole future of humanity depends 
upon them and what will follow them.” 

“Will it be long before you reach the 
end ?” 

“TI cannot say. At present I cannor 
get on properly. I am in a position of 
the greatest tantalization and difficulty. 
If I had not learnt from my work the 
utmost patience and humility, this tanta- 
lization would be enough to drive me 
mad. I told you how—the other night 
—I almost forced the gate. That word 
almost, it comes in and spoils everything. 
There is one thing that I want.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“T want a man whom I can trust im- 
plicitly—who will trust me implicitly.” 

‘lam at your service, doctor,” Claudius 
answered. “I mean it. You said the 
other day that you knew I did not tell 
lies: I would keep your secrets.” 

“ Ah, yes ; it is proverbial, of course, 
that it is better not to show children or 
fools half-finished work! I should be 
reluctant to have one of my discoveries 
known at present, because it could be so 
easily misused. Still, you must not 
think that I’m the victim of scientific 
jealousy. Lord, what a lot there is of 
that! Let me do the work, and get the 
knowledge—and anyone else may have 
the glory of it. But you must hear 
more.” 


“Well?” 
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Doctor Lamb sat down again, his great 
hands interlocked, his eyes fixed steadily 
on Claudius. You must have had your 
finger on his pulse to know that he 
was going through critical and exciting 
moments. 

“ Sandell,” he said, “do you remember 
that when you sold all your personal 
property, to get enough money to enable 
you to finish your novel, that you made 
one offer—ironical, I suppose—which 
the shopman was foolish enough not to 
accept.” 

“Yes. But my offer was more foolish 
than his refusal.” 

“Your offer was foolish for two reasons. 
You asked too little. You have probably 
thirty efficient years before you in the 
ordinary course of things.” The doctor 
pulled out a pocket-pencil, and did a 
rapid sum on his shirt-cuff. “ The entire 
command of your body and soul must be 
worth to any man more than £33 6s. 8d. 
a-year. Even you must see that. You 
would get more if you simply worked 
for a few hours a day as a bricklayer’s 
labourer. Then, again, you asked for a 
year in which to spend that money.” 

“ Yes, too little.” 

“ Too little, my dear Sandell? It was 
too much—very many times too much. 
Think what may happen in a year—the 
countless ties that one may form and 
find it difficult to break; the entire 
change that may come over one’s 
opinions, the entire alteration in one’s 
views of life. How could you go back 
at the end of a year? The temptation 
to break your word would be almost in- 
superable.” 

“Yet if I had made the senseless 
arrangement, I should have gone back.” 

“You would—but you would have 
rendered it difficult. Besides that year 

that pleasant holiday in which you 
would have said farewell to the world 
and your own past—should have been 
characterised by freedom, as far as free- 
dom could possibly be obtained. You 
said to-night that you had never tasted 
real freedom. You would certainly not 
have had it if you had lived for a year on 
a thousand pounds; you would have 
found yourself constantly exercising 
common care to avoid a pecuniary in- 
discretion. In that last holiday of your 
life, you should have no common care— 
at any rate, no thought of money.” 

_ “Yes, it sounds reasonable. It always 
interests me to discuss imaginary con- 


ditions of life—the moon-life of which 
we were speaking at dinner, for in- 
stance.” 

“ Sandell,” said the doctor, seriously, 
“the conditions which we are discussing 
now need not be imaginary. I told you 
that I wanted a man who would trust 
me implicitly. I want a man who will 
trust me so far that he will make over to 
me, asking no questions, the remainder 
of his life, for the consideration—eight 
thousand pounds—that I am prepared 
to offer. He must come to me as he 
would come to death itself, putting his 
past behind him and away from him, 
giving up himself, body and soul, to me. 
Twice recently have I found a man who 
would have been willing to have placed 
that trust in me; but in neither case 
could I have trusted the man. Sooner 
or later he would have gone back on his 
bargain, and, of course, the law would 
not have helped me. But I trust you. 
If you give me your word of honour, I 
do not want other security. I do not 
offer you more than you are worth to 
me—indeed, I am not wealthy enough 
to offer you as much as you are worth. 
You would leave me under an obligation. 
I offer eight thousand pounds, and I give 
you eight days.” 

“ Are you really meaning this?” 

“Yes.” 

“TI am to ask no questions about the 
future?” 

“It would be better not. For your 
own sake, it would be better that the 
eight days of holiday and farewell should 
be without anticipations —that you 
should be able to shut the future out 
of your mind. And for my sake—you 
must place yourself in my position, you 
know—it at any rate shows me that you 
place the same confidence in me that I 
do in you. Perhaps it is for that reason 
I ask it. Remember that I risk eight 
thousand pounds on your word alone.” 

“True. Why eight days? And I 
could not possibly take the money.” 

“On that point you must let me de- 
cide. The money is not too much. A 
thousand pounds a day will make it un- 
necessary for you to exercise common 
care ; besides it will be a satisfaction to 
me to feel that I have paid it. In eight 
days you will not have time to form new 
ties, or make new opinions—only time to 
taste freedom for once in your life, to 
enjoy deeply, and yet not to that pitch 
of nausea which comes to those who 
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follow enjoyment for a long period ; to 
say farewell in happiness instead of say- 
ing it—as you would have done on the 
night that I found you—in abject misery. 
For me the eight days is too long. Iam 
impatient for—for your co-operation. 
Eight days—the octave that the Church 
gives to its saints—do not ask for more.” 

“Well, if I refuse, is there no other 
way by which I can repay my obliga- 
tions to you ?” 

“Oh, why speak of them? If you re- 
fuse, there is an end of it, and I am 
charmed to have been able to give my 
medical advice, and my poor hospitality, 
to such a good fellow as yourself. That 
is all; that ends it so far as you are con- 
cerned. Of course there remains for 
myself a considerable disappointment.” 

The doctor’s voice was careless : his 
expression was one of geniality and 
generosity. 

“It is a tremendous thing,” said 
Claudius, slowly. “Yet I do not see 
why I should refuse. As you say, you 
found me when—if you had not found 
me—I should have died, probably. I 
really speak the truth without affecta- 
tion, when I tell you that I was perfectly 
ready and willing to have died then. 
Very little has changed since. I have 
been away from all friends for so long, 
that I have got used to doing without 
them. I am still cut off from my father 
and my home. I have never been in 
love in my life. I anr alone in the world. 
If I gave my mind to it now, I could 
probably make a livelihood—enough to 
give me bare life, without the things in 
it that I should like. But possibly I 
couldn’t ; if I could, I should be serving 
no good end. If I come to you, you use 
me, as you use yourself, for the service 
of man. I have no scientific training, 
and I do not see how I can help you. 
But you know that. What you say 
suggests to me that you may require my 
assistance in some—well, you know, 
doctor, it is inevitable that in your re- 
search there should be experiments, and 
I daresay some of them are singularly 
repulsive. You may require from me 
good nerves, laboriousness so great that 
it takes no account of health, and com- 
plete secrecy and devotion, rather than 
scientific attainments. I do not see why 
1 should not leave these things to you. 
I have myself had some experience of 
your unusual knowledge—the rapidity 
with which I recovered my strength 


under your treatment was almost mira- 
culous. Still more have I reason to 
trust your kindness and humanity—it 
is not merely the material kindness that 
I have had from you. I think under 
difficult circumstances you have shown 
more delicate regard for the feelings of a 
foolishly sensitive man than ever I ex- 
perienced before. You showed no trace 
even of unkindliness when I spoke of re- 
fusing your offer, proving, if proof had 
been wanted, that your generosity was 
spontaneous, without a second motive.” 

Claudius was not looking at Dr. Lamb 
at this moment; the doctor half closed 
his eyes, and smiled slightly. 

There was a short pause. Claudius 
sat with his eyes fixed on one point of 
the carpet, then he drew a long breath, 
and said : 

“T put the responsibility for myself in 
your hands, doctor. I accept. I will take 
my eight days of freedom, and then come 
back to you.” 

“You understand that you give me 
your word of honour,” said the doctor, 
“and that the arrangement once made 
will not be revoked. It will be termi- 
nated only by your own death or mine.” 

“Yo.” 

A deep-toned clock struck the hour ot 
midnight. The doctor stretched himself, 
picked up a cigarette, and lit it. “ Extra- 
ordinary thing, Sandell,” he said, “ the 
difficulty that two men have who are not 
used to business experience in concluding 
a money bargain with each other. They 
shirk it, and get awkward in their manner, 
and clumsy in their speech. Well, it’s 
over, I'm glad of it.” 

“The day’s over too,” said Claudius, 
glancing at the clock. “ Personally, I’m 
not sleepy. But it seems to me that | 
must be keeping you either from your 
work or your sleep.” 

“From neither, I assure you. The 
day was made for working, and the 
night was made for talking, whenever 
one wants to talk. If you care to discuss 
the details, by all means let us do it.” 

“Well, doctor,” said Claudius, “ there 
is very little to say._ I shall spend the 
eight days in London, probably. When 
would you like them to begin ?” 

“ Now,” said the doctor, laughing. “ Of 
course I don’t mean that. Let me see, 
to-morrow’s—no, to-day’s Friday. That’s 
the worst of sitting up past midnight ; 
to-morrow becomes to-day, which: is 
damnably confusing. I really don’t sec 
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why you shouldn't leave me at midnight 
on Friday, returning, consequently, at 
midnight on Saturday—eight days after- 
wards. Then you begin your new career 
with a new week. One's always de- 
spicably hungry to secure these dirty 
little coincidences.” 

Both men laughed. “ I should like, of 
course,” Claudius said, “ to see my friends 
again in London in these eight days— 
the two or three friends that I have 
there. True, I didn’t see them when I 
might have done so; I felt too poor to 
cee anybody, which—now I come to 
think of it—was vulgar of me. But, 
still, friends are friends. Besides, how 
can I say farewell unless I have someone 
to say it to. And my father decides that 
! have already said it as far as he is con- 
cerned.’ 

“ By all means see your friends,” the 
doctor replied, cheerfully. “Have as 
good a time as you possibly can. Re- 
member that for eight days you are ab- 
solutely free. In the morning Francis 
shall go into London for us. He will 
take the necessary letter to my banker 
for me, and he will do anything for you 
that you want—secure you the best 
rooms in the best hotel, take letters to 
vourfriends and bring back theiranswers, 
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order your box at the opera, carry out 
any commission you like.” 

“Thanks, very much. <A _ thousand 
pounds a day! It is tremendous. What 
couldn’t one do with it ?” 

“ Let us hope that you won't find out 
the answer to that question, Sandell,” 
the doctor went on. “ We are neither of 
us drinking anything. The formal, neces- 
sary, unpretentious whisky-and-seltzer is 
here, but it doesn’t seem to me to be 
suited to the occasion. I may be old, 
but I am young enough to want to drink 
champagne now. The servants are all 
in bed, but no matter. Where are my 
keys? Ah, here! It’s a wise man that 
knows his own cellar. Don't you trouble 
to come, I’ll find what I want.” 

He was back in a minute or two with 
the bottle in his hand. “The last,” he 
said, “ the very last of a wine that I have 
reverenced.” With deft fingers he began 
to uncork it. Both men had for some 
unexplained midnight reason got into 
the highest spirits, and they jested like 
boys over the operation. The doctor 
filled two tumblers, handed one to 
Claudius, and raised his own. 

“Success to your eight days!” he 
cried. 

“ Success to the octave!’ 
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Ou Parisian Models. 


WRITTEN BY CLIVE HOLLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


—ree- 


OWHERE are more beautiful 
artists’ models to be found than 

in Paris. The English painter may be 
satisfied with perfection of form, but the 


All nations contribute a quota of 
lovely womanhood and girlhood to the 
Parisian Ecoles des Beaux-Arts and the 
private studios of her almost innumer- 








MDLLE. 


Parisian artist wishes also to obtain in 
his model beauty of face, and this beauty 
has, as a rule, little attraction for him 
unless it be allied to expression and 
vivacity. 








VIOLETTE 


able artists. Does one desire to paint 
an Egyptian subject? One has but to 
secure the services of Mile. Azyade N., a 
pretty Nubian girl of singularly pure 
type. Handsome Jewesses, Negresses, 
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Creoles, and even Japanese are to be 
found should their services be required. 
Italians, French, Spanish and English 
models there are by the score, and a visit 
to one of their haunts will generally 
supply the type needed by the searcher. 
The Italian is still popular with the 
Academic school on account of the 
remarkable purity of the type, which 
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because she can get no other sort of em- 
ployment which suits her so well, but 
even where it has become her profession 
she pursues it by fits and starts very 
frequently, and arrives an hour late, 
possibly, profuse in her excuses, but 
apparently unaware of the irritating 
effect her irregularity has had upon the 
temper of her employer. 








MDLLE. ELISE B-—— 


most nearly approaches that immor- 
talised by the Greeks. She is rather of 
the massive than the sve/fe in outline, 
and is slow to lend herself to new or 
unusual poses or ideas. But she has her 
redeeming points in her insusceptibility 
to fatigue and her rigid punctuality. 
With the Frenchwoman it is quite 
different. Often she takes to posing 


The Italian model, doubtless, owes 
much to her training. She is, probably, 
the child of generations of models, and, 
indeed, you may find in the Saint Victor 
Quarter, near the Boulevard St. Germain, 
numerous families all follow the pro- 
fession. The mother, frequently still 
beautiful, sits to M. So-and-So for cos- 
tume studies and drapery, the elder girls 
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to other artists for the figure, the father 
for “old men” or, maybe, Biblical sub- 
jects, the elder sons for battle pieces or 
genre, and the younger children of both 
sexes for angels, cherubs, Cupids or 
Psyches. The girls between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-five are, of course, the 
flower of the flock, and are seldom want- 
ing, if they add facial beauty to perfection 
of form, an engagement with some well- 
known artist, or a young one who, just 
free of the schools, has determined to 
gain the bronze medal at the least with 
his first Salon picture. 

In addition to these there is a class 
of “ occasional models,” who pose for a 
livelihood or from caprice between more 
serious engagements. Of the latter class 





SALLY BROWNE 


was probably Gervex’s model for his 
notorious picture of ten years ago, “ La 
Femme au Masque,” a nude study 
popularly supposed to be the portrait of 
a well-known leader of society. It 
is more especially these “ occasional 
models” and novices desiring employ- 
ment who have no connection with artists 
that would serve to ensure them engage- 
ments, who find the services of old Paul 
and his Registry useful. Against the 
names of many on his books is inscribed 
the word “novice,” which not infrequently 
implies that one obtains a good model 
at a low price per hour or day, though 
with some trouble at first over the posing. 
Old Paul has a cosmopolitan taste, and 
can usually supply one with models suit- 
able for the Madonna or Venus, St. 


Elizabeth or Phryne, danseuses for“ Dans 
la Coulisse”” or nuns for a convent scene, 
an Elijah or a Joseph, a beggar or um p’tit 
Caporal. In his register one can read of 
such a model as Ginette W , “aux 
yeux brunes, figure maternelle; triste 
mine,” with a note that she is at present 
engaged three days a week to M. Brunet 
for his picture of “ Madonna and Child.” 
Concerning such a model as Mdlile. 
B——., old Paul has entered: “ Figure 
superbe, buste fin ; aux yeux gris,” with 
detailed height and other measurements, 
her special line being Turkish figure 
studies and nymphs of the substantial 
school. The fact of her having posed 
for M. Simon M ’s “ Leda” is noted 
in the margin. Mdlle. Violette is a pretty 











MDLLE. B-—— 


girl whose speciality is peasant-girl 
studies or those of an ¢mgenue in 
“society” or genre pictures. She does 
not, however, object to posing as Psyche 
or for a Wood Nymph, for which her 
figure, “slight though excellent,” as old 
Paul's note says, seems adapted. Mdlle. 
Elise B , old Paul would assure his 
clients, makes a charming Venus or 
“ Baigneuse,” and possesses, in addition 
to very pretty hair and a lovely face, 
“the finest figure in all Paris ”"—which 
may, after all, be but his way of asserting 
excellence, 

A famous model is often an exceed- 
ingly well-known personage, whose 
doings, sayings, and escapades are noted 
in the papers, talked of in the cafés, and 
discussed in the drawing-rooms of the 
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Parc Monceau and Champs Elys¢ées 
quarters. The pranks of the famous 
Sally Browne are still more than a 
memory, and her walk through several 
streets clad in the somewhat insufficient 
carb of a waterproof cloak and a pair 
of studio slippers, for a wager, is fresh 


left to amuse the Quarter with her audac- 
ities and furnish flaneurs with copy for 
their journals. 

But romance enters not inconsiderably 
into the lives of many models. The 
pretty,elegantly-dressed wile of a wealthy 
jeweller whose shop is the happy hunting- 
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A FAVOURITE TYPE WITH GERVEX 


in the memory of not a few in the 
Quartier Latin. Her companion at the 
famous Bal des Quatre Arts, Mdlle. 
Suzanne, whose appearance on one occa- 
sion in a want of attire closely approach- 
ing “the altogether” sufficiently over- 
stepped the lax proprieties obtaining on 
such festive occasions to necessitate her 
appearance before the authorities, is still 


ground of millionaire Americats in search 
of “record” stones, now rolls along in 
the Bois de Boulogne in a smart victoria 
and pair. She was once a sitter to a 
struggling artist, who painted her as a 
“pretty, if somewhat impudent-looking 
Baigneuse.” The picture, hung in the 
old Salon, attracted Monsieur’s notice, 
and led through an intreduction to the 
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painter to a meeting with the model and 
ultimately to her marriage. Another 
romance connected with a pretty if not 
exactly well-known or famous model was 
her discovery by her father (a cavalry 
officer of distinction), by means of a 
picture for which she had sat being 
exhibited in a picture dealer’s window. 
Too late to repair the injury to her 
mother (who had died five years b2fore) 
he legitimised her, and now she is to be 





NOT A NOVICE 


met with and admired at most gather- 
ings that Parisiennes in good society 
attend. 

It.may not be generally known that 
the reason for a famous painter’s failure 
a decade or so ago to exhibit his picture, 
to which all artistic Paris had been look- 
ing forward, was in reality a far more 
romantic one than that of illness as 
stated. The subject was Phryne and her 
Judges, though that was not its proposed 
title. The few critics who had been 








privileged to see the painting in progress 
asserted that it was a magnificent speci- 
men of the painter’s art most realistically 
carried out. The artist fell in love with 
his model, married her, and the picture 
for which all Paris pined is still in his 
studio with the central figure, Phryne, 
painted out. 

Marriages of artists with their models 
are not, of course, of very frequent 
occurrence, although such alliances are 





A FAVOURITE AT JULIAN’S 


less infrequent at all events in Paris than 
is popularly supposed. More than half- 
a-dozen well-known artists resident in 
Paris have model wives in the sense that 
they have married their models. And 
after all who should possess the qualities 
which ought to go to the formation of 
a good artist’s wife in a greater degree 
than a model, accustomed as she is to 
both the somewhat uncertain tempera- 
ment of the artist and the vicissitudes 
of art? 














One of the Nameless. 


WRITTEN BY J. MacLAREN COBBAN. 


PARTY of English travel- 
lers and hunters was 
camped under the 
spread of an olive-tree 
on a slope of the Great 
Atlas mountains a 
long way to the east of 
the city of Morocco. 
The evening meal was 
finished, and the party 
drowsily lay and 
smoked, while their 
feet were turned to- 
wards the agreeable 
warmth of the camp- 
fire. Through the clear, 
crisp air the stars hung like glowing 
lamps, the night-wind wandered down 
from the mountains, and whispered to 
the olive-trees ; below in the valley the 
jackal howled, and the hyena uttered 
his creepy, mirthless laugh, and the men 
round the fire lazily discussed deep 
matters of life and death. 

“But Allah—blessed be His name!— 
judgeth not as men judge,” an old man, 
the Berber chief guide of the party, was 
saying. “He judgeth righteous judg- 
ment ; and in the book of gold in which 
his angel records the doings of the Blest, 
the nameless ones, I verily believe, fill 
up more pages than the great and 
famous.” 

“Tell your story, Abou,” said a 
younger Berber, “of the Nameless One 
of Sidi Rehal.” 

“ Ah, do, Abou Metassem,” said one 
of the Englishmen. “A story is better 
than argument, O aged one.” 

At once and abruptly the Abou thus 
began :—“In the name of Allah most 
merciful! Know then, O sons of the 
English, that some eighty years ago, 
when Mulai Soleeman was shaded by the 
imperial umbrella of Marakesh, there 
was a great Basha named Hamed ben 
Ibrahim ben Mohammed. He was a 
Moor, sidis, and he was filled with in- 
solence and spite against us Berbers of 
the hill-country, because our people had 





ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES GREIG. 


dwelt here for long ages before the 
Moors were so much as heard of. He 
was a man of war, and therefore it 
appeared to him a good thing and a 
profitable, and a thing likely to win him 
the high regard of his imperial master, to 
subdue the Berber tribes of the moun- 
tains, and make them slaves of the 
Moors. So he got him together a great 
army to sweep the valleys of the moun- 
tains bare as with a besom, and in his 
progress he came first against Sidi 
Rehal. Ye know, sidis, how the town 
of Sidi Rehal sits, like an eagle in her 
rocky nest looking out towards the 
setting sun over the plain of Marakesh. 
Sidi Rehal is now a poor place, but then 
it was a great town and a prosperous, 
filled to overflowing with the bounties 
of Allah, ever blessed be his name! 

“ So, by the permission of Allah, Ever- 
blest, it came to pass that the Basha, 
Hamed ben Ibrahim, came with a great 
army suddenly and encamped .against 
Sidi Rehal, because it stands sentinel at 
the gates of our mountain-land, and he 
must néeds take it before he could pass 
on to eat up the Berbers and sweep their 
valleys bare. It was the time of harvest 
when he came, when the people should 
have been out toiling to cut their crops 
and gather their fruits. But the people 
preferred to lose their crops and fruits 
and to starve rather than to surrender 
their independence, which their fathers 
had handed down to them, and to become 
the slaves of the Moors; so they ran 
into the town and shut the gates, and 
prepared to defy and withstand the great 
Basha. 

“«We may not be numerous enough 
nor strong enough,’ said they, ‘ to defeat 
the Basha and his army of locusts, but 
we can delay him and gain time till our 
over-lord and protector, the Prince of 
Teluet, can hear of our strait and march 
to our relief and the discomfiture of the 
Moors.’ 

“A fleet-footed messenger, therefore, 
left the town after the hour of evening 
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first night, to convey the 


tidings to Teluet; and all night the 
wakeful townsmen went about with the 
sound of drums to man and watch 
the walls. Next cay the Basha tried to 
take the place by assault; but he was 
beaten off, and because the town was 
strong and so perched and settled on the 
rocx that it was difficult to carry it by 
force, the Basha took counsel, and sat 
down to reduce it by famine and thirst. 

“ He and his horde of locusts made a 
circuit about all the town, and gathered 
and ate the corn from the fields, the 


the wicked! Twice have I seen it in all 
the years of my life,and I know. Men 
and women go about the streets with 
their eyes rolling to this side and to that, 
and their mouths baked black with dry- 
ness, while in vain do they seek to 
moisten their cracked lips with their dry, 
swollen tongues. Babes hang at their 
mothers’ breasts and wail and cry becaure 
there is no milk for them; and the 
animals within the city—yea! even the 
outcast dogs that fight for the refuse 
offal of the streets—are slain one by one 
to keep alive the men and women, till 








‘**THE CRIME IS MINE’” 


melons from the gardens, and the fruits 
from the orchards. Ah, wallahy! But 
men when they go to war become greedy 
and wasteful as the beasts of the field, 
and cruel as the brutes of the forest! 
And they went about and climbed up 
behind the town, and turned aside with 
adam the stream that fed Sidi Rehal 
with water, to the end that its people 
might be consumed with thirst. 

“And it was so that after many days 
the people of Sidi Rehal had eaten all 
their bread and drunk the wells within 
the city almost dry. Ah, wallahy! sidis, 
but to be besieged in a town is like a 
foretaste of what Gehennam must be for 


men and women, both in despair and 
disgust of themselves because they have 
eaten and drunk things accursed and 
abominable, rush into heedless folly and 
madness. 

“Now even thus did they of Sidi 
Rehal: they, especially the young men 
of wealth, rushed into madness and folly. 
Now mark me, sidis. In Sidi Rehal 
was a young woman—one of the Namc- 
less. She was a widow, and poor, and 
she had a son whose wits were afflicted 
of Allah. She was of a goodly appear- 
ance and very beautiful, as all men 
might see, for, as you know, sidis, our 
Berber women go not veiled as do the 
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women of the Moors. And because she 
was beautiful, and witty withal, therefore 
did young men resort unto her: and 
because she was very poor and knew not 
wherewith to get bread for her afflicted 
son and herself, therefore did she accept 
of the gifts of the young men who came 
unto her. 

“ And it was so that in those days of 
folly and madness the son of the head- 
man of Sidi Rehal visited the beautiful 
widow, and one went and told the young 
man’s fet»er, saying, ‘Lo, has not thy 
son been in the house of the nameless 
widow, and taken to her gifts—yea, even 
now when the town lies all afflicted with 
the horrors of hunger and thirst!’ 

“And the headman was wroth and 
stamped his foot, and said,‘ Bring the 
accursed, nameless woman before me!’ 

“And he swore by the beard of his 
‘ather that he would teach her to make 
his name a by-word ina time of public 
adversity, and to lead his son astray; for 
it is the way of parents, sidis—lo! I 
have seen and noted it all the days of 
my life!—to say the woman tempted, 
ind not the man. 

“So the woman was brought before 
him, followed afar off by her son, the 
witless one, in terror, but without under- 
standing. And the headman, when the 
woman entered his presence, scowled on 
her and roared at her like a bull of the 
plains. 

“What is this I hear of thee, thou 
shameless one, thou disgrace to mothers 
and to daughters? Is it not true that 
thou hast tempted my son once and 
again into the vile trap of thy house?’ 
\nd many other bitter and biting things 
did he shout at her. 

“ And the poor woman prostrated her- 
self before him, and said, ‘It is, indeed, 
irue, O my lord, that the young man, 
vour son, came to me, and I received him 
with welcome, because he was kind to 
me when all the world beside was cold 
ind cruel. He gave me wherewithal to 
get food for myself and my son, when 

lse we should have died, my son and _ I.’ 

“*Who is your son ?’ cried the head- 
man. 

“*This witless one,’ answered his 
servant, pushing the young man forward. 

“*O, he!’ said the headman; and 
contempt of the witless one was in all 
his tone. 

“Then spake the poor woman and 
said, ‘O, my lord, he is afflicted of 


Allah! And has not Allah himself put 
a stronger love in my heart for him 
because he is afflicted, than if he had all 
his wits and could work for his mother ! 
Has not Allah wisely decreed that I 
should love my son more even than you 
love yours, O, my lord ?’ 

“* Peace!’ cried he. ‘Thou art not 
only shameless but a raider, O, woman! 
But I shall spoil the beauty wherewith 
thou ensnarest the young man, my son, 
and others, so that all men when they 
see thee shal! turn from thee with loath- 
ing!’ And he bade get ready the 
pincers and the hot irons to disfigure her 
beauty. 

“As for the poor woman she fell to 
the ground, and did nought but call 
upon ‘ Allah, most merciful and gracious, 
the father of the fatherless, the protector 
of the widow!’ Upon that, the young 
man, the headman’s son, hearing what 
was toward, broke in upon the company. 

“If there be crime in this, O, my 
father,’ he cried, ‘the crime is mine, not 
hers; for I went to her: she did not 
come tome! Let me be punished, and 
let her go free !’ 

“But his father commanded him to 
‘Begone!’ The young man, however, 
withstood his father’s order and _per- 
sisted, ‘I am the criminal, O, my father, 
if there be criminal! And if this woman 
be punished on my account, then shall I 
go straightway and join the Moors! I 
swear it, by Allah!’ 

“Thereupon his father, looking on 
him, considered and relented. He turned 
to the woman and with a stern voice 
addressed her : 

“*Thou hearest the intercession of 
the young man, my son. This time thy 
punishment shall be light, but if thou 
ensnarest him—or another—again, thou 
shalt pay first with thy right hand!’ 
Then turning to his servants he com- 
manded ‘the stick!’ and the young man 
went out so that he might not see the 
punishment given. 


“So the woman, in the presence of 


her witless son, received the punishment 
of the stick.* 

“And it came to pass that while she 
sat apart in the court, rocking herself in 
the pain she endured, while her son 
stood by in wonder and amazement, the 
headman began to take counsel with his 
servants and the elders of the town who 


* The Bastinado, on the soles of the feet. 
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came to him. Every man looked at his 
neighbour in sadness, and asked: ‘What 
is to be done?’ The town was in the 
most desperate plight; many of the 
people were dead, and more were dying, 
and no rescue was at hand. 

“*These many days have we held 
the town,’ said one, ‘and yet the Prince 
of Teluet cometh not to our aid! We 
have done our utmost: let us accept 
the tender mercies of the Moors rather 
than die, all of us, of horrible thirst and 
hunger!’ 

“So spake they all to the headman ; 


“They all looked upon each other and 
made no answer, although some were 
young enough and fit enough of body to 
run all the way to Teluet, and those who 
were not had sons who were; but all 
held back and were silent—till one, lift 
ing up his eyes, saw the witless son of 
the poor woman. 

“*TLo,’ said he, ‘the very man to be 
messenger to the Prince! He is fleet 
of foot and sound of wind—all men 
know it—as the 
aoudad of the 
mountains, and 
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and he considered and said: ‘ It may be 
that our messenger did not reach the 
Prince: he may have been caught and 
killed by the enemy, or devoured among 
the mountains by wild beasts. Let us 
send once again a swift messenger to the 
Prince, saying we must yield us to the 
Moors unless we are relieved in the 
space of eight days.’ 

“ To that they all agreed. 

“* And who shall be our messenger ? 
demanded the headman. 


** SHE 








ROSE PAINFULLY TO MER FEET” 


he hath wit enough to run whither he 
is told!’ 

“ Now the poor woman had overheard 
all that passed. She rose painfully to 
her feet and spoke in anger. 

“*Will ye send out a poor lad who is 
afflicted of Allah on an errand of danger 
on which ye fear to go yourselves or to 
send your sons ?’ 

“And they were ashamed before the 
woman; but he who had advised that 
he should be sent spake and said: ‘ True, 
he is one of Allah’s own ;* therefore 
will he pass unharmed through perils 
that would destroy another man.’ 

“ And they all cheerfully said: ‘It is 
true; let him be sent.’ 


+ 


All weak-witted and lunatic people are believed 
in Morocco to be under the special protection of God. 
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“ But the poor woman flung herself at 
the feet of the headman. 

“*In the name of Allah, hear me!’ she 
cried. ‘Thou hast beaten me, O my 
Lord, because I have striven as I could 
to keep my son alive and strong, and 
now of what thou hast reckoned my 
wickedness thou wouldst make use for 
your own safety and the preservation of 
the town! Is not that to call evil good? 
Is not my son disgraced in me? and will 
it not disgrace the noble and virtuous 
young men of the town to choose my 
poor son for a mission so distinguished 
and valiant ?’ 

“Thus she reasoned, not because she 
thought little of her son, but because she 
conceived she might shame them into 
sending another. But they were not 
to be thus easily shamed. 

“* Peace, woman!’ said the headman. 
‘Thou oughtest rather to rejoice that thy 
son may be the deliverer of his native 
town, and of all the precious souls in it!’ 

“Then, in her despair, when she knew 
not how to turn this way or that, Allah 
—ever blessed be his name !—breathed 
an inspiration into her mind. 

“*Let my lord hear me,’ she said, 
standing upright upon her feet. ‘If I, 
even I, by the help of Allah, deliver the 
Moors into thy hand by dawn of to- 
morrow’s morning, there will be no need 
to send my son on this errand ?’ 

“But they all laughed her to scorn, 
saying, ‘And how canst thou deliver 
unto us for defeat the whole host of the 
Moors ?’ 

“ But she answered and said, ‘ May 
not a mouse gnaw the meshes of the 
net in which the lion is caught, or may 
not a poor woman, by the favour of 
\llah, work the deliverance of this town? 
Allah worketh ever great ends by small 
means.’ 

“Now the headman had heard she 
Was a woman wise and witty in craft as 
well as beautiful of countenance, and he 
considered and said, ‘ Go to, let us hear 
thy plan.’ 

“And she said, ‘This day, an hour 
before the sun goes down, when the sun- 
shine beats upon the westward gate, let 
me be driven forth of the town, mounted 
on ah ass, with blows and jeers in the sight 
of all the Moorish army who can see. | 
will descend to them and do my part, 
with the help of Allah, and do ye with 
your fighting men go out and hide your- 
selves in such and such a defile by mid- 


night when the moon is up. And it 
shall be that a company of the enemy 
will pass that way as if to take the town 
by surprise ; then do ye set upon them 
unexpectedly and drive them back, and 
follow them on, and fall upon the whole 
encampment.’ 

“ They took counsel and thought what 
she said was good and wise, and they 
said so it should be. And they sent her 
home tenderly on a mule with her son 
walking by her side. 

“And it was so that when she reachcd 
her house and was set down with her 
son, she thought of what she planned ; 
and she wept full sore, because she knew 
that she would probably die in her 
adventure, and she was still young and 
well-favoured. And she flung herself 
upon the neck of her son and cried out 
in her agony: 

“*Ah, wallahy!’ quoth she, ‘thou 
art my son and a full-grown man, and 
yet thou knowest not, my son, what thy 
mother hast suffered and will suffer for 
thee! Would thou couldst know how | 
have loved thee! Would that some 
word of understanding could enter, even 
if it were painfully, through thine ear into 
thy mind, that thou mightst know and 
remember all that thy mother was to 
thee before she disappeared from thy 
side into the night never to return 
never again!’ 

“ And she thought of her son and all 
she had endured for him, and all she 
feared for him; and thence, as with the 
swoop of a pigeon from one roof to 
another, her mind passed to think of 
other women and all they must endure 
for the children they bare; and then, as 
is the way with women, she hugged her 
son close and thanked God that he was 
beautiful and strong and swift, though 
his wits were in Allah’s keeping, and 
that she was able, no matter by what 
sacrifice, to keep him out of danger. 

“*Tf he were dead,’ she mused with 
herself, ‘I should die. And, since that 
errand would kill him, and _ thereafter 
me, he must not go, for that would kill 
us both. It is better that only one should 
die, and that one me—me, who lead a 
poor desolate life, without a man to take 
my part, to lead me by the hand, to 
make me strong with his strength, to 
pretect me! I shall die—O! I shall 
die without doubt; but my son, by the 
blessing and favour of Allah, may 
remember something of what his mother 
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did for him. O, surely Allah—most 
merciful and gracious, the father of the 
fatherless, the protector of the widow, 
will not forget me in this my hour of 
deepest grief. Ah, wallahy!’ 

“ And as she mused on her condition 
and on her purpose—in which she did 
ot swerve—she sent to the young man, 
the headman’s son, that she might say a 
word to him. When he came she asked 
this of him—telling him what she 
planned—that, if she did not return from 
her errand for the deliverance of the 
city, he would take and evermore guard 
ind feed her witless son till the end. 
And he gave his promise with tears and 
protestations. When he was gone she 
tired herself in all her finery, and 
smoothed her hair,and put on her jewels 
and her seductive clothing, and so she 
\vas ready. 

“ And so it came to pass that she was 
thrust out of Sidi Rehal over against the 
Moorish Army as the sun went down. 
But an unlooked-for thing happened, for 
her son refused to be parted from her, 
and therefore, being thus where they 
were, she and he went on _ together. 
And when they came to the Moorish 
Army all did look upon her exceeding 
beauty, which was fairer than that of 
their own women, and they did say, 
‘This woman is fit to appear before the 
Sultan himself’ And they took her and 
brought her before the great Basha, 
because she so demanded, and because 
she said she had a secret to impart unto 
him. And the Basha, when he saw her 
beauty and the manner of her tiring of 
herself, had no more strength in him. He 
listened to her story, and she prevailed 
on him by her eloquence. 

“*They have driven me forth,’ she 
said with tears, ‘after having beaten me 

look at the soles of my feet—because 
I declared it would be better to trust to 
the mercy and love of our dear brethren 
the Moors than to die, as the people 
die, of hunger and thirst —and_ lo, 
this poor witless man is all that has 
kept by me.’ 

“And the Basha smiled on her, and 
said he would prove a dear brother to 
her, and she said she would point out a 
secret path by which a select troop 
might gain and take the town; and he 
said she must sit at meat with him, and 
she said she would, but only if he 
would promise to pledge her in the 
wine cup. 


“And she went in and sat at meat 
with him, and the heart of him swelled 
to bursting with admiration of her 
beauty and her witty talk. So that, 
having arranged with his captains that 
an attack should be made on the town 
by the way she had pointed out (‘ Let 
them go,’ said she, ‘in order that they 
may reach the town just after midnight, 
when the guards are at their sleepiest 
he sent them all forth, and. was left 
alone with her. Then she made him sit 
down, and she flattered him and made 
him talk, and made pretty and witty 
speeches to him, and asked him to drink, 
and he drank—foolish man!—of the 
juice of the grape till he knew not which 
way his head turned. 

“And so it came to pass that, about 
midnight, she being alone in his tent 
with him, his slaves and servants being 
all at a distance from him, and he sleep- 
ing heavily with the wine he had drunk, 
she arose, pale as an angel of Allah, and 
took his dagger that lay by his pillow 

“And she cried inwardly to Allah, 
with trembling, and said,‘ Put strength 
into the hand of a weak, foolish woman, 
that she may cut off the life of this 
insolent and abominable Moor, and that 
she may save alive her dear son, afflicted 
of Allah, and all the people and the 
poor beasts of Sidi Rehal!’ 

“ And she took the dagger, and marked 
well the spot to aim at in his fat neck, 
and then, with all her strength, she drove 
the dagger into his throat—and left it 
there. And just then the mueddin of 
the camp called the hour of midnight 
prayer. She hesitated, filled with faint 
ing and trembling, and then she rushed 


out and called: ‘Treason, treason! 
Murder and treachery in the camp! 
Treason, treason!’ And when. the 


captains and the soldiers heard it they 
roused them and ran together, and made 
an uproar in the camp. And lo, while 
they did so, a noise and babblement, as 
of a stream swelled by winter rains, or 
as of a city in revolt, came to them from 
toward the town. The noise grew 
They ran this way and that. They 
entered the tent of the Basha to rouse 
him—and found him dead! ‘ Treason! 
Treason !’ they cried, and fled. 
. » * ot 


There was riding and fighting now, 
and in the forefront of it all was the son 
of the headman of Sidi Kehal He 
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fought and hacked his way till he had 
reached the pavilion of the great Basha. 
There a sight met his eye which made him 
pause an instant with astonishment, and 
then nerved his arm with ten-fold vigour. 
The woman—one of the nameless—lay 
wounded and bleeding on the ground, 
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and lo, she was bestridden and defended 
by her witless son. That was the last 
day of his witlessness. The Moors were 
driven away, Sidi Rehal was saved, and 
—with the shock of it all—the son of 
the nameless one became sane, shouting 
‘ Victory!’” 
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Society and Its Sorceries. 


WRITTEN BY MARY HOWARTH. 


eee 





OCIETY seeks to amuse 
and instruct itself in a 
variety of ways through 
the agencies of the oc- 
cult sciences. Russian 
ladies are prone to con- 
sult the cards in order 
to discover whether 
this or that venture 
will prosper. In the 
Kast it is the crystal ball in the hands 
of the clairvoyant that is the favourite 
means of peeping into the future; 
astrology and palmistry have hundreds 
of votaries ; wise women still have a 
vogue in many countries, even if their 
skill only allows them the teacup as a 
trial of fortune, while spiritualism is to 
a number of people the interest of their 
lives. All these descendants of the occult 
sciences, with astrology and palmistry, 
have come down in an unbroken line 
from the dimmest past; for wherever 
there are human beings there will be 
found exponents and practisers of these 
arts. Men as well as women; indeed, if 
the truth were known, quite as greatly as 
women; are interested seekers after the 
pith of these subjects, or believers in the 
powers of those that work them. 

In England we are less devoted to 
pryings into the future than to the 
amusement to be got out of learning our 
own and other people’s characters. For 
one who will seek the utterances of the 
sybil respecting the future, there are a 
hundred who will send their photographs 
or handwritings to have their characters 
told from them by clever Miss Rosa 
Baughan, or her pupil Mercury, in the 
Lady's Pictorial. \t struck me that it 
would be interesting to learn Miss 
Baughan’s views on Graphology, and 
knowing that lady to be highly versed 
also in the science of Palmistry as a 
study, I asked for and was, with the 
greatest kindness, permitted an inter- 
view. Miss Baughan is a lady whose 
time is extremely valuable. I found her 
in her daintily pretty study surrounded 
by piles of correspondence. 


“ The studies of Palmistry and Graph- 
ology are both very old,” said Miss 
Baughan. “Palmistry was practised by 
the ancients, and is clearly allied with 
the science of astrology ; indeed, it is 
only when astrology is thoroughly well 
known, and can be connected with the 
practice of palmistry, that the reading ot 
the hands can be interpreted to any 
value.” Miss Baughan has made pal- 
mistry the study of her life, and also, as 
I shall show, graphology, and is the 
writer of several very interesting books 
on both subjects. Graphology,the science 
whereby character is read by the hand 
writing, Miss Baughan studied for her 
own amusement years ago, searching 
authorities both foreign and English for 
enlightenment upon the subject of which 
she is the deven of the present day. As 
this eminently clear-sighted lady puts it, 
it stands to reason that the bent of our 
temperament controls and directs our 
manner of writing, and that those who 
have made a close observance of the 
caligraphy of different persons, deducing 
conclusions from various combinations, 
can perceive the character of any person 
as demonstrated by his or her writing. 

“Graphology,” declared Miss Baughan, 

was the favourite amusement of the 
Court of Henri 1 V.of France. It became 
my own interest when I was a girl, and 
it was owing to the persuasions of Mr. 
Kinglake, the famous historian, whose 
caligraphy I diagnosed to his intense 
surprise, that I took the matter up pro- 
fessionally.” 

Miss Baughan is a veritable mine of 
interesting information. She demon 
strates from different handwritings dif- 
ferent conclusions, weighing here a trait 
and there another, and with wonderful 


accuracy arriving at the true character of 


her subject. The writing, for example, 
which habitually ascends, betrays an 
ambitious disposition, and which droops 
despondency. The great Buonaparte’s 


signature took the upward turn, that of 


the ill-fated Marie Antoinette the down- 
ward. Earlier signatures of this great 
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lady showed ambition, but sorrow crushed 
her, and the scaffold looming ahead, 
turned her writing into the evidence of 
pathos here shown. 

It is not extraordinary to learn that 
people who are fond of admiration, and 
crave it, decorate their signatures with a 
tremendously pretentious flourish, and 
that those whose characters are of the 
highest and best kind leave theirs un- 
adorned. Many actresses flourish their 
names. It is natural that they should 
seek approval and admiration. Miss 
Baughan’s book, Character Indicated by 





PROFESSOR ANNIE I. OPPENHEIM, P.P.A. 
From a photograph by R. W. Vieler, Eastbourne 


Handwriting, will be found to repay 
study. She is one of many people who 
havea real dislike to being photographed, 
s2 I asked for her likeness in vain. 

I next proceeded to Professor Annie 
I. Oppenheim, P.P.A., whom I found in 
her beautiful house in Redcliffe Square, 
South Kensington. She, as many are 
aware, is a clever delineator of the 
character and proclivities of people from 
their physiognomy. 

“How came you to invent your present 
occupation?” I asked the young lady. 

“| studied medicine,” was the answer; 
“but my father’s dislike to my embracing 
the profession, owing to my lack of very 
robust health, caused me to abandon tke 
idea of practising, and being very much 
interested in physiognomy, I determined 
to make that subject my special me¢zer.” 

Knowing that Miss Oppenheim was a 


feature of the German Exhibition at 
Earl's Court, and of the one that pre- 
ceded it, | asked how many subjects 
were scrutinised by her during those 
periods, and received the astonishing 
answer that no fewer than nine thousand 
persons were examined one season, and 
seven thousand the other. This confirms 
my idea that for one person curious 
enough to desire to try and peer into the 
future, a hundred will content themselves 
with ascertaining facts. 

“Last year I practised at Eastbourne,” 
said Miss Oppenheim, “in the Swiss 
Chalet, Devonshire Park, and since then 
have been engaged at Niagara, the 
fashionable real ice-rink near St. James's 
Park Station.” 

I asked Miss Oppenheim whether she 
ever had amusing experiences, and was 
told that she had. For example, at the 
German Exhibition, where she read 
characters on a platform in front of a 
crowd of people, a lady presented herself, 
and among other characteristics dis- 
played a marked talent for. eloquent 
speaking. This aptitude Miss Oppen- 
heim declared. Afterwards the husband 
of the lady, a clergyman, upon whose 
countenance the signs of eloquence was 
also marked, congratulated the phy- 
siognomist upon her delineation, anc 
said it was all very true with one single 
exception. “And that?” asked Mis 
Oppenheim. “That my wife is an elo- 
quent speaker,” the clergyman answered. 
“Do you ever give her achance ?” asked 
Miss Oppenheim, promptly, to the great 
amusement not only of the husband 
merely, but of all the listeners in front 
of the platform. 

Miss Oppenheim is the author of a 
book called Phreno-Physiognomy ; Scien- 
tific Character Reading from the Face, 
copies of which she was permitted to 
send to Her Majesty the Queen, to the 
Prince of Wales, the Duchess of York, 
and other celebrities. Letters from Sir 
Henry Ponsonby addressed to Miss 
Oppenheim on the Queen’s behalf fully 
bear out the character for excessive 
kindness and courtesy the Queen’s late 
secretary bore. They are among Miss 
Oppenheim’s most precious possessions, 
and she has books full of their like from 
distinguished persons whose characters 
she has delineated after her method. One 
of Miss Oppenheim’s latest subjects was 
the youngest child of Mrs. Barnie Barnato, 
then only five weeks old. 





“Could you read anything in a face so 
juvenile?” I asked, in some amazement. 
~ “Indeed I could,” laughed Miss Oppen- 
heim ; “and, what is more, my conclu- 
sions were fully borne out by the obser- 
vations of the child’s nurse. She agreed 
entirely with what I said, and declared 
my ‘character’ was perfectly wonderful.” 

On this occasion Miss Oppenheim 
diagnosed not only the litile stranger, 
but. the other two children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Barnato, and the parents them- 
selves, and much enjoyed the survey she 
made afterwards under Mr. Barnato’s 
escort, of Spencer House, the mansion 
the multi-millionaire rents from Lord 
Spencer, a treasure-palace of historical 
paintings and other delights. To Lady 
Glenesk, then Lady Algernon Borthwick, 
who is an interested student of the sub- 
ject, Miss Oppenheim dedicated her 
work on Phreno-Phystognomy. During 
the summer that she spent at Eastbourne 
the young Duke of Manchester was one 
of her most interested clients,and brought 
many of his friends to try Miss Oppen- 
heim’s skill. The photograph of this 
clever little lady is the latest taken, and 
was done by R. W. Vieler, at Eastbourne, 
during her stay there. Her spare time 
she devotes to the preparation of animals’ 
and birds’ skulls. She has one of a 
monkey, another of a favourite cat, a 
third of a snipe, one of a rook, and 
even the tiny cranium of a mouse. 

Physiognomy naturally suggests Phren- 
ology ; indeed though the two are prac- 
tised separately by London’s very not- 
able delineators of character after these 
methods—Professor Annie Oppenheim 
and Professor Cross—they are indis- 
solubly connected. Desirous of discover- 
ing Professor Cross’s method, I journeyed 
to Victoria Street, Westminster, and 
found the phrenologist in a delightful 
little office, where in an inner room he 
receives those who wish to learn their 
character and capabilities, as denoted by 
the formation of their heads. I must 
confess that the pleasant every-day com- 
fort of this apartment reassured me. 
The only other time I interviewed a 
phrenologist I was received in an apart- 
ment grinning with skulls, and had my 
head felt by an unseen person, whose 
hands protruded through an opening in 
the partition-wall that separated patient 
from operator. I hurt Professor Cross’s 
susceptibilities very much the moment I 
entered his room by mentioning the 
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word “bumps.” It appears that it is 
not by feeling excrescences which might 
be termed bumps that the phrenologist 
deduces facts, but by applying the finger- 
tips, which must be very sensitive, to the 
skull,.in order that its formation may be 
discovered. Professor Cross passes his 
fingers with the utmost lightness over 
one’s cranium, and utters what he reads 
there as he does so. He is equally well 
able to examine blindfold, or in a dark 
room; and indeed has, when called upon, 
exercised his skill under such conditions. 
Parents bring children to him in order 





PROFESSOR CROSS 
From a photograph by W. and D. Downey 


that he may give his opinion as to their 
talents, and the particular bent that 
should be encouraged in view of the 
future calling of the subject, and doctors 
patients, for it is in the discovery of 
latent or threatened diseases that Pro- 
fessor Cross is able to help them. By 
making discoveries such as these, threat- 
ened weaknesses may be strengthened 
and qualities restrained that may deve- 
lope into harm. The biggest head Pro- 


fessor Cross ever examined was that of 


Chang the Chinese giant, a man whose 
intellect was large, and temperament 
very gentle and kind. Many great and 
clever men and women have been beneath 
his susceptible fingers at his own office, 
or at At Homes and private interviews. 
A certain great General submitted him- 
self to be examined, and was told, to the 
amusement of his friends, that he ought 
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to be, or to have been, a general; and an 
eminent physician, also unrecognised by 
the phrenologist, was by him told that 
he was threatened by the disease to which 
he afterwards died a victim. Mr. Rider 
Haggard, I learn, has more than’ once 
been examined by Professor Cross. A 
favourite plan with many people is to 
present themselves in disguises, in order 
to try and mask their identity. Some- 
times one person will come again and 
again, endeavouring to shake the testi- 
mony of the phrenologist by tricky 
changes. I heard of an amusing case of 
a young lover who had submitted the 
photograph of his beloved to the Pro- 
fessor, and, dissatisfied with the delinea- 
tion, afterwards pestered the phrenolo- 
gist to change his opinion. Stories like 
this abound. 





It is interesting to learn that while a 
big head or a protruding expanse of fore- 
head may appear intellectual, they are 
by no means always signs of great brain 
power, indeed they may point to quite 
the opposite state. Also it is curious to 
know that the more we exercise certain 
faculties the thinner that part of the 
skull becomes. Professor Cross has 
examined many skulls of long dead 
persons, and has from their appear- 
ance deduced their characteristics, and 
what manner of men they were. One 
of his methods in so doing is to 
place a light inside the skull, and 
then to note its thicknesses and thin- 
nesses. The photograph of the Pro- 
fessor here shown is reproduced by 
kind permission of Messrs. W. and D. 
Downey. 
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KNEES on the ground as you drink to the King ; 
Weapons unsheathed, there are hawks on the wing, 
Hawks of bold mettle, with jesses of blue ; 

God for the King and his cavaliers true! 

Drink this last rouse to our loving liege lord, 
Spur upon heel, lads, and hand upon sword. 
Shiver your glasses and let the shout ring: 
“Down with old Noll and hurrah for the King!” 


Tony and Gerard and Robin and Ned, 

Kiss and farewell, for there’s peril ahead ; 

Come, ladies Lucy and Alice and Nell, 

Never was easier word than farewell. 

Smile for your gallants and loosen your hold, 

And for loose tresses of chestnut and gold, 
Scarves of your colours shall faithfully cling 
Above hearts that love you next best to the King. 


Kiss and away: ye'll have time for your tears, 
Dames, when you listen through sorrowful years, 
Maybe in vain, for our steps on the floors, 


Seeing Death’s hands clasp more closely than yours. 


Bring out the horses, black, sorrel and bay ; 
One stirrup-cup ere we mount and away. 

Come, give a rouse till the old rafters ring, 
Back the bold burden: “ Hurrah for the King!” 


NORA HOPPER. 
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Doctor Duuston’s Howler. 


WRITTEN BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
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IND you, if it’s interesting to 
watch any ordinary person 
come a howler, what must it be 


to see your own head-master 
do it? <A “howler,” of course, is the 
same as a “cropper,” and you can come 
one at cricket or football or in class or 
in everyday life. Dr. Dunston’s howler 
was a most complicated sort, and I had 
the luck to be one of the chaps who 
witnessed him come it. Of course, to 
see any master make a tremendous 
mistake is good, but when you are deal- 
ing with a man almost totally bald and 
sixty-two years of age, the affair has 
a solemn side, especially owing to his 
being a Rev. and a D.D. In fact, Slade, 
who was with me, said the spectacle 
reminded him of the depths of woe 
beggars got into in Greek tragedies, 
which often wanted half-a-dozen gods to 
lug them out of. But no gods troubled 
themselves dbout Dunston ; and it really 
was a bit awful looked at from his 
point of view ; because it’s beastly to 
give yourself away to kids at the best of 
times; and no doubt to him all of us are 
more or less as kids, even the Sixth. 

He often had a way of bringing the 
parents of a possible new boy through 
one or two of the big class-rooms and 
the chapel of Merivale, just to show 
what a swagger place it was. Then we 
all bucked up like mad, and the masters 
bucked up too, and gave their gowns a 
hitch round and their mortar-boards a 
cock up, and made more noise and put on 
more side generally, just to add to the 
splendour of the scene from the point of 
view of the parents of the possible new 
boy. 

Sometimes the affair was rather spoilt 
by an aunt or mother or some woman or 
other asking the Doctor homely sort of 
questions about drains or prayers; then 
to see old Dunston making long-winded 
replies and getting the commonest 
things to sound majestic was fine. His 
manner varied according to the people 
who came over the school. Sometimes 
if it only happened to be a guardian or 


a lawyer he was short and stern. Then 
he just swept along, calling attention to 
the ventilation and discipline, and louk- 
ing at the chaps as if they were dried 
specimens in a museum ; but with fathers 
or women he had a playful mood and an 
expression known as the “ parent-smile.” 
To mothers he never talked about 
“pupils,” but called the whole shoot o: 
us “his lads,” and beamed and fluttered 
his gown, like a hen with chickens flutters 
its wings. The masters always copied 
him, and to see that little brute Brown 
trying to flutter over the kids like a hen 
when the Doctor came into his class- 
room, was a ghastly sight, knowing him 
as we did. Also the Doctor would often 
pat a youngster on the head and beam 
at him. He generally singled Corkey 
minimus out for patting and beaming ; 
and Corkey minor said the irony of it 
was pretty thick, considering that Corkey 
minimus, for different reasons, got licked 
oftener by the Doctor than almost any 
chap in the Lower School. 

Well, one day in came the Doctor to 
the school-room of the Fourth. I’m in 
the Sixth myself, and a personal chum 
of Slade’s, the head of the school ; but 
I happened to have gone to the Fourth 
with a message, so I saw what happened. 
A very big man who puffed out his chest 
like a pigeon followed the Doctor. He 
had a blue tie on with a jolly bright 
diamond in it, and there were small 
purple veins in a regular network over 
his cheeks, and his moustache was — 
yellowish-grey and waxed out as sharp 
as pins. A lady followed him with red 
rims to her little eyes and gold things 
hanging about her chest. The Doctor 
being all arched up and rolled round 
from the small of the back, like a wood- 
louse, seemed to show they were parents 
of perhaps more fellows than one. The 
big chap wore an eyeglass, and spoke 
very loud, and was jolly pleasant. 

“Ah!” he said, “and this is where 
the little boys work,eh? I expect, now, 
my youngster will be drafted in amongst 
these small men, Doctor Dunston.” 
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“It is very possible—nay, probable in 
’ 4 ” bd 
the highest degree, my lord,” said the 


Doctor. “We are now,” he continued, 
“in the presence of the Fourth and 
Lower Fourth. The class-room is 
spacious, as you see, and new. <A com- 
manding panorama of the surrounding 
country and our playing-fields may be 
enjoyed from the French windows. If 
two of you lads will move that black- 
board from there, Lord Golightly may 
be able to see something of the prospect.” 

Two of the kids promptly knocked 
down the blackboard nearly on to the 
purple-veined lord’s head. Then sud- 
denly the lady called out and attracted 
his attention. Looking round, we found 
she had got awfully excited, and stood 
pointing straight at young Tomlin. He 
was a mere kid, at the extreme bottom 
of the Lower Fourth ; but he happened 
to be my fag, so I was interested. She 
pointed at him, in the most frantic way, 
with a hand in a browny-yellow glove, 
and a gold bracelet outside the glove 
and a little watch let into the bracelet. 

“Good gracious!” she said, “do look, 
Ralph! What an astounding resem- 
blance! Whoever is that boy?” 

Tomlin turned rather red in the gills, 
which was natural. 

“Do you know the lad?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“Never saw him before in my life; 
but I hope he'll forgive me for being so 
rude as to pdint at him in that way,” she 
said. “He's exactly like our dear Carlo ; 
they might be twins.” 

Tomlin thought she meant a pet dog, 
and got frightfully rum to look at. 

“Carlo is our son, you know,” ex- 
plained the lord. 

“Singular coincidence,” answered 
Doctor Dunston, not looking very keen 
about it. In fact, he wasn’t too fond of 
Tomlin at any time, and seemed sorry 
he should be dragged in now. But the 
kid was a very tidy sort, really—Captain 
of the Third Eleven and a good runner. 
He happened to be the son of a big 
London hatter who had a shop of enor- 
mous dimensions in Bond Street ; and 
the Doctor was said to get his own hats 
there. Yet he didn’t like Tomlin. 

Tomlin went out into the open, and 
the purple-veined lord shook hands with 
him, and the lord’s wife stood him in the 
light and turned him round to catch 
different expressions, Then they ad- 
mitted that the likeness was really most 
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wonderful, and they both hoped Tomlin 
and Carlo would be great friends, Tom- 
lin, told by the Doctor to answer, stood 
on one leg, twisted his arms in a curious 
way he’s got when nervous, and said he 
hoped they might be; but he said it as 
though he knew jolly well they wouldn't. 

Then the lord and the lady cleared 
out, and a week later Carlo came. His 
real name was Westonleigh, and he was 
a viscount or something, being eldest 
son of an earl, but we called him Carlo, 
and he got jolly waxy when he found 
his nickname had got to Merivale before 
him. He fancied himself to a most 
hideous extent for a kid of nine, and 
explained he’d only come for a year or 
so before going to Eton. He went into 
the Lower Fourth, so Tomlin ceased to 
be the bottom of that class. 

The likeness between Carlo and my 
fag was really most peculiar. It must 
have been for Carlo’s own mother to see 
it; but when Carlo heard that Tomlin 
would be a hatter in the course of years 
he refused to have anything to do with 
him; and Tomlin loathed Carlo; too, 
from the start, so instead of being chums 
according to the wish of the purple- 
veined lord, they hated one another, and 
the first licking of any importance which 
Carlo got he had from Tomlin. 

The chap was a failure all round, and 
it’s no good saying he wasn’t. Every- 
body saw it but Doctor Dunston, and he 
wouldn’t. Carlo proved to be a sneak 
and a liar of the deepest sort—not to 
masters but to the chaps; and he was 
also jolly cruel to animals and very 
much liked to torture things that couldn't 
hit him back—such as mice and insects. 
He had a square face and snubby nose 
and a voice and eyes exactly similar to 
Tomlin’s; but there was no likeness in 
their characters, Tomlin being a very 
decent kid, as I have said. Fellows 
barred Carlo all round, and he only had 
one real chum in the miserable shape of 
Fowle. Fovle sucked up to him and 
listened for hours about his ancestors, 
and buttered him at all times, hoping, of 
course, that some day he would get 
asked to Carlo’s father’s castle in the 
holidays. I may also note Carlo never 
played games, excepting tossing behind 
the gymnasium for half-pennies with 
Fowle and Steggles, Steggles always 
winning. 

Happening one day to go dowa 
through the playground to “ footer,” 





Tomlin saw Westonleigh near a little 
fir tree which grew at the top of the 
drill-grouud. He was all alone and 
seemed to be doing something queer, so 
Tomlin stopped and went over. 

“What are you up to?” he said. 

“Frying ants,” said Carlo, “though it’s 
no business of yours. You see there’s 
turpentine juice come out of this tree 
where I cut it yesterday, and you can 
stick the ants in it, then fry them to a 
cinder with a burning-glass, like this.” 

“ That’s what you're doing? ” 

“It is.” 

“Don’t you think you're rather 
little beast ? ” 

“What d’'you mean, hatter?” 

“I mean I’m going to kick you for 
being such a cruel beast.” 

They stood the same height to an inch 
and were the same age, so it was a per- 
fectly sportsman-like thing for Tomlin 
to offer. 

“You seem to forget who you're talk- 
ing to,” said Carlo. 

“No, I don’t—no chance of that. 
Your ancestors came over with William 
the Conqueror; carried his portman- 
teau, I expect, then cleared out when the 
fighting came on. Yes, and another 
ancestor stabbed a friend of Wat Tyler's, 
when he was face down on the ground, 
after somebody else had knocked him 
over. That’s what you are, ant-fryer.” 

“1'll thank you to let me pass,” said 
Carlo. “I’m not accustomed to talking 
to people like you, and if you think I’m 
going to fight with a future hatter, you're 
wrong.” 

“Then you can put your tail between 
your legs, and swallow this,” said Tom- 
lin; and he went on and licked Carlo 
pretty well. He also broke his burning- 
glass. 

“You'll live to be sorry for this all 
your life!” yelled out Carlo, when Tom- 
lin let him get up off some broken 
flower-pots on the drill-ground. “I'll 
never forget it; I'll get my father to 
make old Dunston expel you ; and when 
I’m a man I'll devote all my time to 
wrecking your vile hat business and 
ruining you and making you a shivering, 
starving beggar in the streets!” 

“Go and sneak, I should,” said Tom- 
lin, 

And blessed if Carlo didn’t! He tore 
straight off to the Doctor just as he was 
in his licked condition. 

That much I heard from my fag, 
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young Tomlin, but the rest I saw for 
myself, as the Sixth happened’ to be 
before the Doctor in his study when 
Carlo arrived. He was white and muddy 
and slightly bloody and panting; he 
looked jolly wicked, and his collar had 
carried away from the stud, and his 
trousers were torn behind. 

“My good lad, whatever has hap 
pened?” began the Doctor. “ Don’t say 
you have met with an accident? And 
yet your appearance?” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” said Carlo, who 
soon found out the Doctor had a weak 
place for him, owing to being a lord's 
son. “I’ve been frightfully and cruelly 
mangled through no fault of my own; 
and I believe some things inside me are 
broken too.” 

“ Sit down, sit down, my unfortunate 
lad,” said the Doctor. Then he rang 
the bell and told the butler to bring 
Viscount Westonleigh a glass of wine 
at once, 

“It’s Tomlin done it,” said Carlo. 
“He came up behind me, and, before I 
could defend myself, he trampled on me 
and tried to tear me limb from limb. 
I’m not strong, and I may die of it. 
Anyway he ought to be expelled, and 
I'll write to my father, the Earl, about it, 
and he'll make the whole country-side 
resound if Tomlin isn’t chucked and his 
character ruined.” 

“ Hush, Westonleigh!” said the Doctor. 
“Have no fear that justice will not be 
done, my boy. You shall yourself accuse 
Tomlin and hear what he may have to 
say in defence.” 

Then Tomlin was sent for, and, in 
about two minutes, came. 

“Is this true, boy Tomlin?” said the 
Doctor, putting on his big manner. “One 
glance at your victim,” he continued, 
“furnishes a more conclusive reply to 
my question than could any word of 
yours; nevertheless, I desire to hear 
from your own lips whether Viscount 
Westonleigh’s assertions are true or 
not.” 

“Don’t know what he’s asserted, sir,” 
said Tomlin, which was a smart thing 
for a kid to say. “If he said I’ve licked 
him, it’s true, sir.” 

“That is what he dd assert, sir, in 
words chosen with greater regard for my 
feelings than your own. And are you 
aware, George Tomlin, that you have 
‘licked’ one who, in the ordinary course 
of nature and subject to the Will of an 
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all-just, all-seeing Providence, will some bring a blush to the baser extremity of 

day take his seat in the House of your person. Some learn through the 

Lords ?” head, George Tomlin ; some can only be 
“T’ve heard him say he will, sir,’ approached through the hide; and with 

answered Tomlin, as though no state- the latter category you have long un- 

ment of Carlo’s could be worth be- happily chosen to throw in your lot.” 

lieving. Tomlin said nothing, but looked at 
“Don’t answer in that offensive tone, Carlo. 
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boy,” answered the Doctor, his voice “Before proceeding, according to my 
rising to the pitch that always pro- custom, I shall hear both sides of this 
ceeded a flogging. “If your stagnant question—audi alteram partem, George 
sense of right cannot bring a blush to Tomlin. Now say what you have to 
your cheek before the spectacle of this say; explain why your lamentable, 
scandalous attack, it will be necessary your unholy, your aboriginal passions 
for me—for me, your head-master, sir— led you to fall upon Viscount Weston- 
to quicken the b!ood in your veins and leigh from behind—to take him in the 
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rear, sir, after the unmanly fashion of the 
North American Indian or other primi- 
tive savage.” 

“TI didn’t take him in the rear at all, 
sir,” said Tomlin. “I stood right up to 
him, and he said he wouldn't fight a 
future hatter.” 

“A very proper decision, too, sir—a 
natural and wise decision,” declared the 
Doctor. “ Why should the son of Lord 
Golightly imbue his hand in the blood 
of—I will not say a future hatter, for I 
yield to no man in my respect for your 
father, Tomlin, and his business is alike 
honourable and necessary; but why 
should he fight anybody ?” 

“If he’s challenged he’s got to, sir, or 
else take a licking.” 

“No flippancy, sir!” thundered the 
Doctor again. “Who are you to announce 
the laws which govern the society of 
Merivale? Shall it be possible in a 
Christian land, at a Christian college for 
Christian lads, to find infamous boys 
with tigrine instincts parading the fold 
for the purpose of smiting when and 
where they will? This, sir, is the very 
apotheosis of savagery !” 

“I didn’t do it for nothing, sir,” said 
Tomlin; “I’m not going to sneak, of 
course; but I—I licked Carlo for a jolly 
good reason, and he knows what.” 

“Don’t know anything of the sort,” 
declared Carlo. “ You flew at me like a 
wolf from behind.” 

“That’s a good one,” answered 
Tomlin. 

“ Anybody can see you did from the 
state I’m in,” said Carlo. 

“You two boys,” began the Doctor 
again, “though you know it not, stand 
here before me as types of a great social 
movement. In the democratic age upon 
which we are now entering we shall find 
the Tomlins at war with the Weston- 
leighs ; we shall find the Westonleighs 
disdaining to fight, and the Tomlins 
accordingly doing what pleases them in 
their own brutal way. Now, here I find 
myself met with statement and counter- 
statemrent. The indictment is all too 
clear against you, boy Tomlin, for even 
the glass of old brown sherry which he 
has just consumed fails to soothe your 
unfortunate victim’s nerve-centres. He 
is still far from calm. This work of de- 
struction was yours. You do not deny it, 
but you refuse any explanation, making 
instead a vague and ambiguous reference 
to not sneaking. No man hates the tale- 


bearer more than your head-master, sir’, 
but there are occasions when the school's 
welfare and the protection of our little 
Commonwealth make it absolutely neces- 
sary that offences should be reported to 
the ruler of that Commonwealth. I have 
no hesitation in saying that Westonleigh 
saw the present incident in this light. 
He had no right to hush up the matter. 
Whatever his private instincts towards 
mercy, his duty to his companions and 
to me, together with a hereditary sense 


of justice and the fearless instincts of 


his noble race, compelled him to come 
before me and report the presence of a 
young garotter in our midst. Having 
regard to the perverted, not to say in- 
verted, sense of justice and honour all 
too common among every community of 
boys, his act was a brave act. I accept 
his statement in its entirety; con- 
sequently, Tomlin, you may join me this 
evening, at nine o'clock, after prayers.” 

That meant a flogging, and Tomlin 
said, “ Yes, sir,” and hooked it; but the 
wretched Carlo thought he was going to 
hear Tomlin expelled. He burst out 
and said as much, and the Doctor started 
as if a serpent had stung him, and told 
Carlo to control the instinct of revenge 
so common to all human nature, and 
explained that chaps were not expelled 
for trifles. He reminded Carlo that 
Tomlin had an immortal soul like him- 
self, and seemed to imply that being ex- 
pelled from Merivale would ruin a chap’s 
future in this world and the next. 
Finally he allowed Carlo, in considera- 
tion of the dressing he had got, to stop 
in the playground that afternoon witha 
book. So the little skunk crept off, 
pretending to walk lame; and_ the 
Doctor, evidently much bothered alto- 
gether, took up our work where he had 
left it. 
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Tomlin got flogged all right, and 
there the matter ended, excepting that a 
lot of fellows sent Carlo to Coventry 
and called him “ant-fryer” from that 
day. 

Then, within three weeks, came the 
Doctor’s howler, Steggles being respon- 
sible. Steggles is a bit of a hound, but 
his cunning is wonderful. As for the 


Doctor, he comtinued making much of 


Carlo and sitting on Tomlin, till one 
day, going into chapel, he unexpectedly 
patted Tomlin on the head. Tomlin 
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was rather pleased, because he thought 
the doctor was relenting to him; but 
when Steggles heard of it, he said : 

“Why, you fool, he thought he was 
patting Westonleigh !” 

Then, on an evening when Tomlin 
was cooking a sausage for me in the 
Sixth’s class-room, he said : 

“ Please, I should like to speak to you, 
if I may.” 

So I chucked work, and told him to 
say what he liked. 

“It’s only to show how things go 
against a chap, no matter what he does,” 
said the kid. “This term I have been 
flogged for licking Carlo, and caned 
three times since for other things, which 
were more bad-luck than anything else ; 
and now I'll be flogged again to-morrow 
for absolute certain.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, it’s a jolly muddle. You know, 
Steggles ?” 

“Yes, you're a fool to go about with 
him,” I said. 

“Perhaps I was. Anyway Steggles 
and me made a plot to get some of the 
medlars from the tree on the lawn; and 
we got out after dark to do it. They’re 
simply allowed to fall and rot on the 
ground, which is a waste of good tuck, 
Steggles says. We crept out about ten 
o'clock last night, past Browne’s study 
window ; and we looked in from the 
shrubbery to see the window open, and 
soda-water and whisky and pipes on the 
table, but no Browne, strange to say. 
Then we sneaked on, and Steggles 
suddenly heard something and _ got 
funky; but I kept him going. We 
reached the tree, and Steggles lighted his 
bull’s-eye lantern, so as to collect the 
medlars, when suddenly, out from behind 
the tree itself rushed a man. We hooked 
it like lightning, naturally, and I never 
saw Steggles go at such a pace in my 
life; and he stuck to his lantern, too; 
but I tripped and fell, and before I could 
get up the man had collared me. If 
you'll believe it, the man was Browne! 
He asked me who the other chap was, 
and I said I couldn’t be quite sure, so he 
told me to go back to bed, which I did. 
That was last night; and the one 
medilar we had time to get, Steggles had 
eaten before I got back, which shows 
what Steggles is. To-day Browne will 
tell the Doctor. He always chooses the 
evening after prayers, so that he can 
work the Doctor up with his stories and 
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get a chap flogged right away ; because 
it often happens when Doctor Dunston 
says he'll flog a chap next day, he 
doesn’t do it.” 

“ And what is Steggles going to do?” 

“He says he is watching events. He 
also says that Browne was certainly 
stealing the Doctor’s medlars himself,and 
really we surprised him, not he us; but, 
of course, Steggles says, it’s no good my 
telling the Doctor that. Steggles also 
says that he’s got an idea which may 
come to something. I don’t know; but 
he’s a very cute chap. I’ve got to keep 
out of the way after prayers to-night, and 
Steggles is going to watch Browne. He 
won't tell me his plan. I thought once 
that perhaps he meant giving himself up 
for me, and I asked him, and he said I 
ought to know him better.” 

Tomlin then cleared out, and as the 
Doctor took Slade and me for a short 
Greek lesson every evening after prayers, 
because of special examinations, I had 
the good luck to see the end of the busi- 
ness that very night. 

We'd just got to work by the Doctor's 
green-shaded reading-lamp when Browne 
came in with his grovelling way, pre- 
tending he was awfully sorry for having 
to round on Tomlin, but that his duty 
gave him no option, and so on. 

“Last night,” he said, “J was sitting 
correcting exercises in my study when I 
fancied I saw a form steal across the 
grass outside. Thinking some vagabond 
might be in the grounds, I dashed out 
and followed as quickly as_ possible. 
Presently I saw a light and noted two 
figures under the medlar tree. Fearing 
they might be plotting against the house, 
I went straight at them, and, to my 
astonishment, saw that they were only 
boys. One darted away, and I failed to 
catch him; the other, I much regret to 
say, was Tomlin.” 

That is how Browne put the affair. 

“Tomlin again!” exclaimed the Doctor. 
“ Positively, that boy’s behaviour passes 
the bounds of endurance.” 

“Yes, taking the medlars of one who 
has always treated him as you have. | 
couldn’t trust myself to speak to him. 
He's a very disappointing boy.” 

“He’s a disgraceful, degenerate, dis- 
reputable boy! I can forgive much ; 
but the stealing of fruit—and that my 
fruit! Greediness, immorality, ingrati- 
tude in the person of one outrageous 
lad! I thank you, Browne. Yours was 
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a zealous act, and argued courage of high 
order. Oblige me by sending Tomlin 
hither at once. There shall be no delay.” 

Browne hurried off to find the 
wretched Tomlin, and Doctor Dunston, 
who always had to work up his feelings 
before flogging a chap, snorted like a 
horse, and took off his glasses, and went 





“Upon my soul,” he said, * Lord 
Golightly’s son was right. His know 
ledge of character is remarkable in so 
young a lad. Tomlin will have to be 
expelled ; Tomlin must go; such con 
sistent, such inherent depravity appears 
ineradicable. Pruning is of no avail ; 
the branch must be sacrificed. My med 


THIS IS TERRIBLE: TERRIBLE!” 


to the corner behind the bookcase where 
canes and things were kept. He seemed 
to forget Slade and me, so we sat tight 
in the gloom outside the radius of light 
thrown by the green-shaded lamp, and 
waited with regret to see Tomlin catch 
it. The doctor talked to himself as he 
brought out a birch and swished it 
through the air once or twice. 


lars under cover of darkness! And I 
would have given them freely had he 
but asked !” 

He evidently wasn't going to expel 
Tomlin this time, but he meant doing all 
he knew with the birch; and as Tomlin 
was some while coming the Doctor's 
safety valves were regularly humming 
before he turned up. When he did 
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come, he walked boldly in, and the 
Doctor, who had been striding up and 
down like a lion at the Zoo, didn’t want 
for any remarks, but just went straight 
for him, seized him by the nape of the 
neck, nipped his hand round his back— 
in a-way he did very neatly from long 
practice—and began to administer about 
the hottest flogging he’d given to any 
boy in his life. 

“ So—you—add—the—eighth—com- 
mand —ment—to—the—others—you— 
have—already—shattered—deplorable— 
boy!” roared the Doctor, giving Tomlin 
one between each smack. “ You—would 
— purloin — steal—rob—the medlars— 
of your preceptor. You would lead 
others — to — share — your—sin. You 
would bring—tears—of—grief—to—a— 
good—mother’s—eyes.” 

Here the Doctor stopped a moment for 
breath, but he still held on to Tomlin, 
who, much to my surprise, wriggled about 
a good deal. In fact, he shot out his 
legs over and over again at intervals like 
a grasshopper does when it gets into the 
water; and when he got a chance he 
yelled back at the Doctor : 

“It’s a lie—a filthy lie,” he shrieked 
out. “Beast—devil! Let mego! Let 
, me go! _ I never touched your rotten old 
medlars—oh !—oh !” 

Then the Doctor went off again. 

“ Silence, miserable child! Cease your 
blasphemies. Falsehood — will —not— 
save—you—now !” 

“I never touched them, I tell you, you 
muddle-headed old beast! You're killing 
me, and my father’ll imprison you for life 
for it. I wish they could hang you. [I'll 
make you smart for this if you only live 
till I grow up—Devil!” 

But the Doctor had shot his bolt. He 
gave Tomlin a final smack, then shook 
him off like a spider, picked up his 
mortar-board, which had fallen off in the 
struggle, and put the birch in its place. 

“Now go, and don’t speak another 
word, or I[ shall expel you, wretched 
lad!” 

Meantime Slade and I were fairly on 
the gasp, for from the time that Tomlin, 
as we thought, had called the Doctor a 
devil, we realised the truth. Now his 
passion nearly choked him ; he danced 
with pain and rage; only when the 
Doctor took a stride towards him he 
opened the door and hooked it. 

The Doctor puffed and grunted like a 
traction-engine trying to get up a hill. 
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“ These are the black days in a head- 
master’s life, Slade,” he said. “That 
misguided lad thinks that I enjoyed 
administering his punishment, yet both 
mentally and physically the operation 
caused me far greater suffering than it 
caused him. I am wounded—wounded 
to the heart, and the exertion causes and 
will cause me much discomfort for hours 
to come, owing to its unusual severity. 
I may say that not for ten years has it 
been necessary for me to flog a boy as I 
have just flogged George Tomlin. Now 
let us proceed.” 

I couldn’t have broken it to him, but 
Slade did. He said: 

“ Please, sir, it wasn’t Tomlin.” 

- “Not Tomlin—not Tomlin! What 
d’you mean, boy? Who was it, then?” 
said the Doctor, his eyebrows going up 
on to his forehead, which was all quite 
dewy from the hard work. 

“It was young Carlo—I mean Weston- 
leigh,” said Slade. 

“Viscount Westonleigh!” gasped the 
Doctor, his mouth dropping right open in 
a very rum way all by itself, if you under- 
stand me. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then why, in the name of heaven, 
didn’t you say so? How dare you stand 
there and watch me commit an offence 
against law and justice? How did you 
dare to watch me ignorantly torture an 
innocent boy, and that boby——-_ Go! 
go both of you instantly, and send 
Browne and Viscount Westonleigh to 
me. Good God! this is terrible— 
terrible !” 

So that was his howler, and to see him 
in his chair, looking so old, and haggard, 
and queer, was rather frightful. He 
seemed suddenly struck with limpness, 
and his hands shook like anything, and 
so did his bald head; and he puffed 
as if he'd been running miles; and 
Slade said afterwards that he looked 
jolly frightened too. He put his face in 
his hands as we went out, and we heard 
him say something about Lord Golightly, 
and ruin, and universal opprobrium on 
his grey hairs, though really he had 
none worth mentioning ; and Slade said 
he almost thought the Doctor was 
actually going to cry, if such a thing 
could be possible. 

We sent Browne off to him, but Carlo 
wasn’t to be found. He'd been seen 
yelling somewhere, but couldn’t be 
traced. What had happened was this: 
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Tomlin, in obedience to Steggles, had 
kept rather close after prayers ; in fact, 
he had spent the half-hour to bed-time 
in a cupboard in the gymnasium, under 
the rubber shoes. So Browne, not find- 
ing him, had told the first boy he saw to 
do so; and that boy happened to be 
Steggles, who had been at his heels ever 
since he went to the Doctor. Steggles is 
a miserable, unwholesome thing, but his 
strategy certainly comes off. Once 
having the message all was easy, be- 
cause Steggles merely found Carlo, 
and told him the Doctor wanted him. 
The result was much better than even 
Steggles hoped; because, though the 
Doctor generally fell on a chap who 
came to be flogged straight away, like he 
did on Carlo, it wasn’t often anybody got 
such a frightful strong dose as Carlo had. 
Afterwards, when taxed, Steggless wore, 
of course, that he thought he was talking 
to Tomlin. Seeing the likeness, this 
might have been perfectly true, though 
in their secret hearts everybody knew 
Steggles too jolly well to really believe it. 

Carlo didn’t turn up, and after an hour 
or more of frantic rushing about, some- 
body said perhaps he’d jumped down the 
garden well owing to the indignity of 
what he'd got. But soon afterwards, in 
reply to a special telegram sent for the 
Doctor by the people at the railway 
station, an answer came from Golightly 
Towers, twenty miles off, where the 
purple-veined lord father of Carlo hung 
out. The kid, it seemed, had sloped 
down to Merivale railway station after 
his licking, and taken a ticket right 
away for Golightly, and gone home by 
the last train but one that night. He 
never returned either, but next day his 


father dropped in on Doctor Dunston, 
and Fowle managed to hear a little 
of what went on through the keyhole ; 
he said that as far as he could make 
out the lord didn’t think much of the 
matter, and said one thrashing more 
or less wouldn’t mar Carlo. But the 
lord’s wife, who didn’t come, evidently 
took the same view as Carlo, for he 
never returned to Dunston’s again. The 
Doctor's howler ended in his losing the 
little bounder altogether. Which, with 
his views about lords in general, and 
especially earls, must have been fright- 
fully rough on him. 

As to Tomlin, actually the Doctornever 
flogged-him after all! I think his spirit 
had got a bit broken, and though Tomlin 
went at the end of the term, he wasn't 
expelled, but withdrawn by mutual con- 
sent, like you hear of things in Parlia- 
ment sometimes. He wouldn't have 
gone at all, but he refused to say who 
was under the medlar tree with him, and 
stuck to it; and Steggles absolutely de- 
clined to give himself up, because, as 
he truly said, he had more than kept his 
promise to Tomlin about helping him 
out of the mess. 

So Tomlin went. He was a very de- 
cent little chap indeed, and nearly all the 
fellows at Dunston’s promised faithfully 
to buy their hats entirely at his place in 
Bond Street, London, when they left 
school ; which will be very good busi- 
ness for him if they do. As for the 
Doctor, it’s a peculiar fact that for two 
terms and a-half after Carlo’s affair he 
never flogged a single chap. He didn’t 
seem to have any heart in him somehow, 
owing to the rum way the howler told on 
his character. 
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THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY L. RAVEN HILL. 
THE MEAT MARKET. 
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mation, I went straight to the superin- 
tendent’s office, and was without delay 
shown into Mr. Stephens’s room. 

“Ts Christmas week your busiest here?’ 
I asked, flying straight at the throat of 
my subject. 

“Well, that to some extent depends 
on what day of the week Christmas 
happens to fall,” said Mr. Stephens. “ If, 
as is the case this year, Christmas falls 
at the end of the week, then it is certainly 
the busiest week of the year, because the 
butchers lay in their stock then to last 
them the whole week ; whereas if Christ- 
mas falls in the beginning of the week 
the season is split by the intervention of 
Sunday.” 

“How do you calculate the amount of 
food that comes into the market ?” 

“There is a toll of one farthing on 
every 21 Ibs. of everything that comes 
in. The first year that the toll was 
levied, twenty-eight years ago, it brought 
in an income of £14,220 3s.6%d. Now 
if you multiply the number of sovereigns 
by nine, you will get the gross tonnage 
of food that came into the market that 
year, viz., 127,980 tons.” 

“It is much greater now, of course ?” 

“It has increased by 171 per cent. In 
1895 the total toll was £38,587 os. 4d., 
giving a gross tonnage of 347,283 tons; 
and this year already there is an increase 
over last year of more than 2,000 tons.” 

“What kinds of food do these 337,283 
tons include ?” 

“ Butcher meat, poultry, game, cheese, 
and butter. I cannot tell you how many 
hens, or geese, or turkeys have been killed, 
but I can show you how the importation 
of Australian and New Zealand killed 
fresh meat has increased since 1881. In 
that year there were 565 tons delivered 
here ; in 1895 there were 66,719 tons. 
Why, in 1895 almost half of the meat 
delivered here was from Europe, America, 
Australia, and New Zealand.” 

“How does that fact affect the home 
produce of food ?” 

“Well, of course it lowers the price.” 

“ Not very much, does it?” 

“Butcher's meat is at least 2%d. a 
pound cheaper to-day than it was a few 
years ago.” 

“ Now tell me, Mr. Stephens,” I asked, 
“who were all these different people 
whom I saw looking after the meat if the 
markets ?” 

“ We have three class of tenants,” said 
Mr. Stephens. “First there is the com- 
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mission salesman, who receives the foods 
here from others to sell for them. Then 
there are the carcase butchers, who buy 
the live animals, slaughter them, and sell 
them here on their own. Lastly, there 
are what are called the bummaree-men 
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(I give the spelling for what it is worth), 
who buy of the carcase butchers, cut up 
the parts, and supply the retail butchers 
with whatever they may require; for 
example, a butcher in a small way may 
not want to buy a whole animal, so 
he will commission the bummaree-man 
to supply him with twenty legs of mutton, 
or whatever it may be.” 

“Now, then,” I asked in conclusion, 
“can you give me any notion of the in- 
crease of the nation’s appetite during 
Christmas week ?” 

“TI think I can,” said Mr. Stephens, 
consulting a wonderfully-kept ledger. 
“During the week ending 21st December, 
1895, there were 10,895 tons delivered ; 
during the week ending 14th December, 
there were 7,789 tons; and the week 
following Christmas there were only 4,440 
tons.” 

“These are terrible figures,” I said ; 
and I came away with the heightened 
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sense of the capacity of our stomachs, 
though the lamentable falling-off the 
week after Christmas suggested some- 
thing else. 


THE FISH MARKET. 


Being of an active disposition, and 
scorning the way of the sluggard, I rose 


PORK 


early the following morning, and made 
my way through Billingsgate to the Fish 
Market. Billingsgate makes you feel in 
the early morning about the size of a 
shrimp. The street towers over you on 
either side. The smell, without being 
offensive, is indescribable, and the cold, 
sharp air causes you to loathe the idea 
of being a merman. In the meat market 
everybody had looked well-fed and jolly. 
They were protuberant and red cheeked, 
well greased in good Christian fat, and 
proof against the cold. Besides the blue 
and white blouses were truly picturesque. 
But here in Billingsgate, at six o’clock on 
a cold frosty morning, I cursed my in- 
veterate habit of early rising, and wished 
I could persuade myself to be as lazy as 
the bulk of my friends. The men I met 
looked shrivelled and miserable in their 
damp clothes, with the hideous leather 


helmets on their heads that made them 
look hardly human. Inside the market, 
however, I changed my opinion. There 
was almost as much colour here as in 
the white and red corridors at Smithfield. 
A ship had just disgorged its burden of 
fish, which were being sold by auction to 
an excited crowd of buyers. The Fish- 
mongers Company’s officials were in- 
specting the fish to see that they were in 
sound condition. The fish themselves, 
seen here and there, were a brilliant 
mixture of black and white. Men with 
red hands and excited faces were bawl- 
ing at each other in a language quite 
unintelligible to me, but all the more 
interesting on that account. The market 
was brilliantly lighted,and now and again 
you got a glimpse of the dark river be- 
yond. Suddenly something moving up a 
chain close to me caught my eye; it was 
a huge rat making its way from so much 
noise, light, and confusion to the peaceful 
seclusion of the roof. One of the clerks 
from the superintendent’s office was be- 
side me, and I asked him if rats liked 
fish. 

“ Oh, yes,” he said, “they simply swarm 
here. Down below in the basement, 
where the fish are stored which are not 
sold at once, the rats have a high old 
time of it.” 

“ What is done with these fish ?” 

“ Shipped down the river, and sold for 
manure,” he said. 

“ How many tons of fish are delivered 
here every morning ?” I asked. 

“On a fair average I should say about 
400 tons,” he answered. “Last year 
there were 37,437 tons delivered here by 
water, and 89,854 tons by land. On 
every van of fish, whether it is full or 
not, there is a toll of 2s. 6d.; on every 
steamer or boat a toll of £1 per 100 tons, 
and 3d. for every ton over that number.” 

“I suppose Christmas week is not 
busier with you than any other ?” 

“No,” he said ; “ the weather has to be 
reckoned with. But Februaryis generally 
the worst month for fish.” 

“What fish will be in season during 
Christmas ?” I asked, with my eye for 
ever on my subject. 

“You may get almost any fish at 
Christmas,” he said, “except salmon ; 
but cod is the most abundant.” 

“fould I buy a single fish just now if 
I wished ?” I asked. 

“ Not now; later in the day you could 
buy one from the bummaree-men.” 
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“Who are they?” I asked, thinking of 
my friends in the Meat Market. 

“Dealers who buy a box of fish, and 
sell them one by one. Some people 
imagine that if they come to the Fish 
Market they will get fresher, and better, 
and cheaper fish than can be bought at 
the shops; but they never made a 
creater mistake. The bummaree-man 
is notorious neither for the freshness nor 
the cheapness of his fish.” 

I shuddered, for had not my house- 
keeper once triumphantly informed me 
that the fish she laid on my dinner-table 
she had brought with her direct from the 
Fish market. entem mortalia tan- 
cunt. I left Billingsgate with a feeling 
of oppression. The fish had raised the 
tonnage of food for London during 
Christmas week to 13,500 tons, solid. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


From Billingsgate to Covent Garden! 
The change was so abrupt that it pulled 
me together again. Billingsgate never 
suggests the sea. Fish and fishmongers 
is the most it can do for you. But Covent 
Garden fills you mind with glimpses of 
English fields and gardens ; of the fruit- 
laden provinces of France and all the 
sunny places of the world. I asked a 
broken-nose boy, who was casting a 
critical eye over a barrow of carrots, if 
he could direct me to the superinten- 
dent’s office. “-I couldn’t fur the life of 
me tell yer how to go,” he said frankly. 
“ There’s as many turnings and twistings 
as would make me tire myself if I was to 
try and explain to yer. But I can take 
yer there with my eyes shut.” He took 
me there. It was the first turning on 
the left. “Push open the door,” said 
the broken-nosed boy, “and walk up.” 
I did so, and found myself in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Assbee. Now my mind 
had been running so steadily on tonnage, 
that for the moment I forgot about the 
Christmas dinner. 

“Can you give me any statistics about 
Covent Garden, Mr. Assbee ?” 

“Well, very few,” he said. “ But 
Statistics about what ?” 

“Christmas week,” I said. “Is that 
your busiest time ?” 

“In some respects it is. It is the 
season for the foreign fruit and holly 
and mistletoe. The week before Christ- 
mas will undoubtedly be the busiest 


week of the season in these particular 
goods.” 

“How much holly and mistletoe will 
you have in the market then ?” 

“ Well, you may say that there wiil be 
at least 300 carts of holly and about 
1,200 crates of mistletoe. The holly, of 
course, comes from the English counties, 
but nearly all the mistletoe comes to us 
from Normandy.” 

“What is a crate ?” 

“Oh, a sort of huge box of wicker- 
work, about 4 feet by 3 by 2%, or of 
laths, 3 feet by 2% by 2%.” 

“Twelve hundred crates means a lot 
of mistletoe,” I said, being inveterately 
reflective. 

“ You are quite right,” said Mr. Assbee. 

“ About fruit, now?” I said. 

“Well, last Christmas was a great 
year for English apples ; but this Christ- 
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mas foreign fruit will hold the field. | 
hear that the American crop of apples is 
exceptionally large this year. But | 
would advise you to ask Mr. Garcia 
about the foreign fruit, for he is in close 
touch with it.” 

Accordingly I sought out Mr. Garcia 
in his office in the foreign fruit market, 
and explained to him that I wanted to 
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know all about grapes, and apples, and 
oranges, and bananas, and pineapples. 

“In these,” said Mr. Garcia, “ the trade 
just before Christmas is, 


“From Valencia. Oranges are sold 
in this country at almost the same price 
at which they are sold in the villages of 
Spain. This year there 
is more land under culti- 








out of all proportion, 
larger than at any other 
time. Shipments of grapes 
from Almeria commence 
about this time, and con- 
tinue until November. 
The crop this year consists 
of about 550,000 barrels, 
being 200,000 barrels less 
than the crop of last 
season.” 

“Are these foreign 
erapes driving English 
grapes out of the market?” MR. 








vation than before, and 
the orange crop is there- 
fore likely to be the 
largest that has yet been. 
Ordinarily a million cases 
of oranges are shipped to 
the United Kingdom. 
This year, as I have said, 
it will be greater, and 
owing to the quantity and 
the cheapness, the growers 
and shippers will be well- 





GARCIA nigh ruined. In the early 


“On the contrary,” said From a photograph by Mora, Brighton portion of the season 


Mr. Garcia. “A combination of English 
growers are producing this year about 
700 tons of grapes, of which the prices 
are not likely to rise above 2s. a pound 
until the end of March.” 

“Where do most of the oranges come 
from?” 
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America will take a larger amount than 
usual owing to the failure of the Florida 
crop two years ago.” 
“Which are the best kind of oranges?” 
“At Christmas the best oranges come 
from Jamaica, Florida, and Jaffa. They 
are more expensive than Valencians, 
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owing to the smaller quantity and better 
quality. The apple crop in America 
this year is also the largest ever known. 
The smallest crop was in 1883, when 
only 81,000 barrels were shipped to 
this country; this year it is antici- 
pated that there will be over two million 
barrels.” 

“Bananas,” I remarked, 
lar.” 

“Bananas,” said Mr. Garcia, “ are cer- 
tainly popular. Except in August and 
September, when bananas are ‘ off, there 
are from five to twelve thousand bunches 
sold per week, and these are all from 
Madeira and Teneriffe.” 

“ Bananas have a future?” I suggested. 

“T could tell you something about that, 
but I won't,” said Mr. Garcia; “at least, 
not just yet.” 


‘seem popu- 
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“Where do the 
from ?” 

“ Almost without exception they com« 
from the Isle of St. Michael in the 
Azores. Once on a time, not so long 
ago, there was nothing but 
grown in St. Michael’s, now 
nothing but pineapples.” 

“And the average 
country ? - 

“The average supply per week from 
November to March varies from 10,000 
to 30,000 pineapples.” 

Now, when I considered what had to 
be consumed during Christmas week- 
10,895 tons of butcher’s meat, poultry, 
and pigs; 2,500 tons of fish; about 
1,000,000 oranges, apples, pears, grapes, 
bananas, and pineapples—my 
sank. 
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Some Experiences of Lord Sy/fret. 


By ARABELLA KENEALY. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY R. SAVAGE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


os HO is that, Sergeant?” 
To address a policeman 
as sergeant is the road 


royal to his heart, but to- 
day the password failed. He was gazing 
stupidly, and with an abashed counten- 
ance, after a thin littlke man who had 
returned his obsequious salutation with a 
cold stare. He remained looking after 
this uncivil person till he had passed 
from sight. Then he stooped and flicked 
a speck of dust from the knee of his 
uniform with an overdone indifference. 

“That’s McFerret, of Scotland Yard, 
our boss-detective, your lordship.” 

" “You don’t seem to be a favourite of 
his.” 

“| forgot my dooty, your lordship, and 
he’s not the one to forget I forgot it. 
My dooty was not to reco’nise ’im.” 

“Ah,” I said. “He's after somebody, 
I suppose?” 

Policeman R. looked knowing. Then 
he resumed his depressed air. 

“IT igspec I sh’ll never ’ear the end o’ 
it,” he said dejectedly. “I did it once 
before and it put me back a year.” 

I slipped five shillings into his ready 
palm. “ Anything up?” I questioned. 

“ Must be, your lordship, or he wouldn't 
be here. But, bless you, he don’t tell 
me. He’s as deep asa reservoy. Look 
out, he’s coming back.” 

The thin little man was returning at a 
great pace. Something had happened 
it was plain. There was triumphant 
excitement in every nervous line of him. 
Policeman R. simulated unacquaintance 
to such purpose that half a mile away 
you weal have supposed the man ap- 
proaching to be his principal creditor. 

The thin man passed in the road 
without turning his head. As he passed 
he threw these words out sideways : 


“Notice young woman walking with 
young man.” 

Three minutes later a couple sauntered 
into sight. My eye was cn the man, so 
that I did not recognise his companion 
till they were abreast of us. He was a 
well-built, gentleman-like fellow, with a 
face that would have been handsome had 
his brow and jaw accorded better. As 
it was, the disproportion between brain- 
stuff and brute-stuff jarred me with a 
sense of insecurity. That jaw of his 
was capable of taking the brain between 
its teeth and bolting in a manner that 
argued ill to such as stood in its way. For 
the rest he was broad-shouldered, erect, 
and carried himself well in his tweeds. 

Then my eyes went to his companion. 
I had only time to raise my hat. She 
did not notice my salute. She did not 
see me at all. Her pale face was lifted 
to the well-cut profile of the man 
beside her. There were tears on her 
lashes and love in her eyes. There was 
something more. I am a bachelor, and 
I trust by the good offices of Fate to 
die in that state. But I am a man, and 
I know what that look means in a 
woman’s face. I know it means, God 
help her if the conventions of the world 
have not been satisfied. 

As they passed he flashed from under 
his narrow brows one keen, dare-devil 
glance in our direction. His voice was 
lowered: he seemed to be re-assuring 


- her. She had no eyes nor ears for any- 


thing but him. It seemed to me she 
did not listen to his words, but only 
heard his voice. Twice I saw her carry 
a trembling hand to her lips, and lay it 
secretly and with a tender fondness on 
his shoulder. 

I had known her from childhood. I 
put myself between her and the con- 
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stable’s stare. But the more delicate 
issues of the case had quite escaped 
him. His face was one broad grin. He 
chuckled and slapped his thigh. 

“Danged if I ain’t got back at him,” 
he blustered. “The best joak out. He 
doan’t make mistakes hisself, doan’t my 
fine gentleman ?” 

I let him talk. I had other thimgs to 
think of. Presently McFerret reappeared. 

“Well?” he questioned. 

“Well, sir,” the constable returned, 
with an intdnation of civility that the 
superior criticism of his eye belied. 

“Do you know her?” 

“Who?” 

“Who! Why, the woman with him. 
The woman who just passed.” 

The constable looked important. 

“Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” he rejoined, 
“T ain’t seen any woman pass, though I 
might ha’ seen a lady.” 

“Lady!” the other echoed. “I guess 
ladies don’t go about with Ted Squance.” 

“Thet Ted Squance?” Constable R. 
interrogated. “Well, now you come to 
tell me it. I shouldn’t ha’ thought it.” 

The thin man lost his temper. 

“Why the deuce don’t you answer my 
question ?” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” the other said. “I 
was that took aback becos’ I knows both 
the lady and the gent, and I think . 





“ Keep your reflections to yourself, and 
tell me her name.” 

“Well, her name’s Miss ’Onnery 
Deans, and she’s old Squire Deans’s 
granddaughter; and the gent’s a gent 
as stops at the Court a good bit, which 
ain’t surprisin’ seein’ he’s the Squire's 
grand-nephew,” the constable announced, 
hammering his information into his 
superior with the indiscreet alacrity of 
the common fool driving nails into his 
coffin. 

McFerret levelled at him one look 
which was an epitaph. Then he took a 
“D” between his teeth and strode off 
down the road with the air of a man 
somewhat late for his train. 

“What was the object of that lie?” I 
asked. “You know the squire has no 
grand-nephew.” 

The constable slapped his thigh. 

“Begging your lordship’s pardon,” he 
explained. “I giv’ him as good as he’s 
wuth. P’raps he'll be civiller another 
time.” 

But the policy of rapping at one’s 
superiors in office does not pay. The 
following week a new constable stood at 
the corner, in the old one’s shoes. The 
old constable had passed from the ranks 
of the intelligent force. To this day he 
may be hired as a hewer of wood ora 
hoer of potatoes. 


CHAPTER II. 


I HAD known Squire Deans, if any- 
body might be said to know him, all my 
life. He was, I imagine, somewhere to 
be found inside the crustacean accretion 
of lore and learning he had deposited 
about him like a shell, but I must con- 
fess | never came across a man who had 
succeeded in penetrating his most ex- 
terior cuticle. Like a tortoise he would 
sometimes steal a clumsy head out, or 
advance an extremity, and, as you 
would do with a tortoise, so with him, 
you had to take such evidence as proof 
that the shell contained an entity with a 
nervous and circulatory system. 

Deans Court was a structure rambling 
and immense, dating from the Seven- 
teenth Century. The original building 
had been so greatly and so incongruously 
extended, that it gave you the impres- 
sion of a strange amphibious monster 
with more limbs than it required. More- 
over, it was tunnelled with subterranean 


passages wherein, at certain seasons, the 
wind howled like a dog scenting death. 
There were secret panellings and sliding 
walls, and every possible device for such 
games of hide-and-seek as were played 
when the seeker carried naked, and it 
might be dripping, sword in hand, and 
the hider his life. The oaken floors were 
dyed in parts with the life-stain that is 
said not to wash out. - Footsteps, booted 
and spurred, rang over them boldly, and 
in broad daylight. Silken garments 
rustled shyly, or fled shivering down 
the passages. And, doubtless, headless 
persons walked, for no ghost story that 
ever has been told of haunted house was 
not accredited to this one. 

The squire was the only person who 
had never seen or heard anything out of 
the common, but you would not expect 
that anything out of the common would 
trouble to knock long enough upon his 
horny crust to make itself perceived. 
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Honoria Deans had never been to 
boarding-school, for which, from one 
standpoint, she had something to be 
thankful. Boarding-schools are human 
mills whence girls are turned out com- 
monplace and “by the gross "—as toys 
are “ made in Germany.” 

Her grandfather did not approve of 
education for girls. He regarded it as 
waste of good material. He did not, as 
a matter of fact, approve of girls at all; 


*“STOLE TOWARDS THE 
WINDOW ” 


a / : 
indeed, his mind was ever in a twilight of 
astonishment as to why woman had been 


created. With means so multiple, re- 
sources so fertile at her command, it 
appeared to him quite simple for Nature 
to have devised some other expedient 
whereby a race, masculine and compe- 
tent, should be perpetuated. “ Honoria 
has the library,” he would say with regard 
to his granddaughter’s education, “so 
long as she does not meddle with my 
theological section. What more can she 
want ?” 
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Whatscever she wanted it was not in 
the theological section. So Honoria had 
the library, and she had the garden. The 
one served her for school-house, the other 
for play-ground. She had absolutely no 
companions, young or old. 

“ Honoria has me,” the crustacean had 
always said, “it is not as if she were 
alone in the house.” 

But I do not think Honoria made 
great demands upon the crustacean for 

his society. She had other 
resources She peopled the 
garden with persons she met 
in the library; not the 
monkish fellows of the theo- 
logical section, but persons 
in armour and helmet, in 
doublet and hose, heroes, and 
knights and ladies, saints and 
chivalrous sinners. These she 
released from the barred im- 
prisonment of printed pages 
and led them gentle-handed 
into the sunlight and breeze 
of the old, wild 
garden. I have seen 
her walk and talk 
there with them; 
her face aglow, her 
footstep light and 
buoyant keeping 
pace with their fan- 
tastic gait, her eyes 
drinking glimpses, 
her ears whisper- 
ings, of their phan- 
tasmal company. 
Her grandfather 
was in some ways 
right. She was more 
in her element with 
these persons of 
print than she would 
have been in the 
society of school- 
misses infected with 
a scarlet fever of fine clothes, a measles 
of self-consciousness, shooting languish- 
ing affected glances after the chemist’s 
assistant or music-master—who hap- 
pened at the moment to be the vulgar 
idol of the school. If any of Honoria’s 
knights or heroes kissed her on her 
flushing cheek, or brushed her fingers 
with aerial hands, what harm was in it? 
He was a man who had been dead some 
hundred years, or a man sprung from 
the finer elements of a romancist's brain, 
or a man she had fashioned out of the 
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innocent materials of her own heart. In 
fine, he was a man for the anatomist to 
scoff at: a man without any of the dross 
that serves to keep a head out of the 
skies, and concerns itself with street- 
paving, and the disposal of the civic mud ; 
a man with bone and muscle only for the 
loftiest deeds; a man who would be 
always running against the telegraph 
wires seeking unchivalrous giants whom 
he might devour, a man of such unequal 
parts that were you to stand him up 
against a wall he would assuredly pitch 
over lop-sided, ill-balanced, top-heavy 
with super-excellence and virtue. Yet, 
not aman too great to see how fair a 
girl may look when the winds of a way- 
ward morning or the dreams of a winter 
night have kindled her eyes and flushed 
her cheeks. O! I pray you not too 
great a man for that! Nor one too bent 
on knightly deeds to miss perceiving how 
her last new frock became her. A man 
to go to the lions for his God, a man to 
war with dragons for his love, a man to 
lead a conquering army, a man to be 
Prime Minister or Czar,a man to pen 
great books, a man altogether too square 
for this round world of ours, but not a 
man to harm a girl though she admitted 
him to her most intimate society, and in 
her tenderest moods. Honoria’s lovers, 
doubtless, rang the changes, down the 
ages from King Arthur to Carlyle. They 
were altogether a gay chameleon, chang- 
ing their colour according to the page 
on which they happened to be found. 
So I had learned from sundry little talks 
and walks I shared with her when she 
had grown too old to be ridden on a 
knee, and later, too young to be kissed. 

But now it appeared Honoria had got 
a lover in the flesh, and—if that face of 
hers told truth—had, Heaven help her, 
thought him good enough and _top- 
heavy like that man of her imagining to 
be admitted to her loneliest moods. 

I jumped the fence one noon and met 
her as she turned the path. Heaven 
help her, indeed, poor child! There was 
more now than her face to betray her. 
She walked slowly and with lids drooped 
low on a pale cheek. Her cloak had 
blown aside, and her simplicity took no 
heed to fold it to its place again. It 
was December, and the snow lay crisp. 
She did not hear me come. Till, sud- 
denly, she raised her eyes. Now, thanks 

to innocence, the man had failed 
to harm her! However much a ruffian 


he might be, he had not harmed her. 
Between him and his kisses there had 
ever come the knight who had been 
dead some hundred years, the hero who 
had braved the lions, the warrior, the 
poet, the Prime Minister, the top-heavy, 
lop-sided, impracticable creature of her 
innocent imaginings. The man had 
brought shame on her in the world’s 
sight. In her own there was none—only 
wonder and a girl’s awe of a tender 
human mystery—a mystery that had 
been told with all the baseness blotted 
out by that shadowy hero of hers. 

I noticed that she wore a wedding- 
ring. Of course! Honoria’s sensitive 
pride would not have satisfied itself 
with anything less. I pictured such a 
marriage ceremony as might have taken 
place in the ruined chapel of the court, 
the wind moaning, as it had a way of 
doing, melancholy dirges through the 
broken organ tubes, the dim light lying 
on the faded banners, marble persons 
folding marble hands in everlasting 
prayer, saints and martyrs richly 
apparelled crowding the windows and 
emblazoning the light, an owl or two 
blinking wide-lidded in the dusty 
chancel, the mice lying close in their 
holes, while Honoria stood rapt and 
reverent looking with blind and tender 
eyes into a low-browed, strong-jawed 
face, and seeing in it only the familiar 
trusted features of her hero. 

Doubtless the man had been priest as 
well as bridegroom. Possibly he had 
read the commination or baptismal 
service. I was sure it had been all the 
same to Honoria, whose rapt ears heard 
but the celestial music of a heaven- 
made union. Before I had time to 
speak to her, Honoria broke suddenly 
into tears. 

“Why, Honoria!” I said. 

She stopped in her walk and, faced 
me. She put her two hands on my 
shoulders. I could see how thin her 
face was, how drawn about the mouth. 
But there was light in her eyes. 

“Uncle Syfret,” she said, tremulously 
({ was no uncle of hers, but it pleased 
her so to style me), “there are things 
wonderful, terrible things going to 
happen. O, if I might only tell you.” 

“ Are you going to have a new frock, 
Ria, or a season in town ?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 

“ O, I am a child no longer,” she said. 
“You forget I was seventeer last month.” 
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“And when may these wonders be 
expected to take place?” I questioned. 
“ And why terrible? Is anybody to be 
hurt ?” 

Her mouth quivered at the corners. 

“You see it cannot be helped,” she 
said, “some must be killed—not more 
than are absolutely necessary. Because, 
in the end, it is to be so much better for 
the others.” 

“I suppose you are talking of the 
rooks? Has the Squire consented, at 
last, to have them thinned ?” 

“The rooks?” she echoed. She turned 
astonished eyes to me. “Have you not 
heard? Has the secret been so well 
kept ?” 

“So well kept that I had not a notion 
it existed. Yet I was with your grand- 
father yesterday.” 

“O, he knows nothing,” she answered, 
with an undutiful scorn. “He does not 
even know the Queen is a usurper.” 

“ Well, as you put it like that, Honoria, 
I confess I was suffering under the same 
delusion. Intowhat revolutionary treatise 
have you been dipping ? ” 

She suddenly wrung her hands. 

“O, what a work it will be,” she cried, 
distressed. “When even you, who know 
so much, believe her a lawful queen.” 

Seeing her take it so to heart, I 
expressed myself open to conviction. I 
had always been led to regard the 
succession as indisputable, but I was 
not a man of stubborn prejudices. 

She shook her head. 


“No, I have said enough,” she insisted. 
Nevertheless, she held a finger up and 
whispered oracularly, “Wait until Christ- 
mas eve, uncle.” 

“TI suppose I have no alternative,” I 
answered. “ But, tell me, Ria, are these 
wonderful and terrible things of such a 
nature that one should insure his life ?” 

“O, why will you laugh?” she cried, 
distressed, “ when it is all so real.” 

I remembered a number of former 
distresses that had been so real, starting 
from the time when, at eight years old, 
I found her without shoes or stockings, 
and wearing little but a ragged petti- 
coat, leaving home with her grandfather’s 
walking-stick in hand, and a burden on 
her shivering shoulders, to find the 
Siough of Despond, Great-Heart, and 
the Little Wicket-Gate. 

“I am not laughing, dear,” I said. 
“You know I would serve you in any 
way. But, tell me, have you no trouble 
outside this which concerns itself with 
usurping queens ?” 

In a moment her attitude changed. 
She lifted a shining face; her eyes were 
lambent. 

“No,” she said, “beyond that there is 
nothing but a great joy.” 

She laid a hand wistfully on mine. 

“Uncle Syfret,” she said, shyly, “do 
you know I am ever so sorry for any 
man I like because God did not will 
that he should be a woman.” 

Poor Honoria! She was but seven- 
teen. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


FOR some months the ghosts at the 
Court had been lively. It would appear 
they were holding high revel. Quite 
late into the morning lights were seen 
burning in the windows ; indeed, on more 
than one occasior they had been over- 
taken by the milkman, therein register- 
ing a sad anachronism. Footsteps were 
not only heard in the garden, but were 
traced there next morning, and appari- 
tions which had not been known to put 
their heads outside the door for years 
were observed one midnight filing mys- 
teriously out of the shrubbery. A 
gardener’s boy had even overheard re- 
marks let fall by an armoured gentle- 
man he afterwards identified in the pic- 
ture-gallery—a gentleman in_ breast- 
plate, full-bottomed wig, and lace cravat 
—remarks which were somewhat more 


jfin-de-siécle than befitted his period and 
dignity. 

“Burn yer blooming soul,” he was re- 
ported to have blustered, with a distinct- 
ness beyond dispute, “d’yer think I'd 
stir my bloomin’ boots ef it wasn’t for 
the tin?” 

The sentiment I could not deny as one 
common to all ages, but the languag< 
wherein it was stated did not appeal to 
me as characteristic of a Seventeenth 
Century magnate. I dismissed the 
gardener’s hopeful, therefore, as a person 
on whose word it would be insecure to 
build history, though there were some 
who staked their reputations on it. Ser- 
vants began to leave, and that at a 
moment's notice. One young woman 
left in sore dudgeon, declaring that she 
kept company with a respectable grocer, 
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“aS ONLY A DEAD MAN LIES” 


and she wasn’t going to be kissed round 
corners—gentlemen or no gentlemen, 
ghosts or no ghosts—by wicked fellows, 
who ought to be laying like other decent 
corpses in their coffins.” Everybody pre- 
dicted that “something was about to 
happen,” else why all this post-mortem 
activity. In former times the manifesta- 
tions had been rare, and more or less retir- 
ing, now they showed a lively disposition 
to turn the living out of house and home. 

I strolled out late one evening. If 
there were truly things to be seen—— 
The snow made a sort of drab twilight 
of a moonless night. The Court, with 
its broad low facade and spread wings, 
lay like an eyeless creature, crouching in 


the shelter of tall trees. Nota light was 
to be seen. Even the west wing, which 
stretched out from the main building and 
climbed a slope—the wing reputed to be 
the head-quarters of the trouble—was as 
dark and silent as the rest. I went in at 
the main gateway, and strolled in the 
direction of that western wing. As I 
went round its outer curve, I discovered 
that my first impression of desertion had 
been wrong. There was certainly a light 


burning ; a curtain caught up at one 


corner of a window disclosed a triangular 
glare. I threw my cigar away. I took 
my shoes off—the thing had grown in- 
teresting. I stole in my stockinged feet 
towards the window. 
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Having looked in, it is possible I 
rubbed my eyes ; one does in such cases. 
Certainly there was cause enough for 
rubbing eyes, for nobody would have 
expected to come upon a scene out of 
Madame Tussaud’s, or a charade, at that 
hour of night in the house of a crusta- 
cean neighbour. Side by side on a 
raised dais sat two crowned figures, one 
male the other female, round them a 
group of courtiers, dressed in shining 
armour and rich stuffs. The crowned 
woman was of girlish figure, and her 
robe of ermine-bordered velvet fell over 
her young shoulders as though she 
shrank inside its pretentious dignity. 
Her face was turned away, but the light 
made a slender shadow of a girlish 
cheek. The man beside her was of 
heavy build. His crown, and a mass of 
curls falling just short of his shoulders, 
hid his features. All I could distinguish 
was the bend of an iron jaw. He held 
a staff in one hand, and from -time to 
time pointed his remarks with it. . The 
crowned woman kept her face turaed 
toward him, the anxious outline of her 
cheek lifting itself to him in a wistful 
“curve out of a veil of silver tissue. The 
courtiers stood in a circle on the lower 
plane of the floor, their profiles to me. 
The room was brilliantly lighted. The 
crowned man seemed to be speaking at 
length. Some uneasy impulse stirred in 
me to see the woman's face. I moved 
towards another window ; my foot caught, 
| tripped headlong. As I fell, 1 thought 


I heard the distant ripple of a bell. When 
I stood up again the scene had vanished. 
On the other side of the window was 
abysmal blackness. King, queen, and 
courtiers had passed like a flash of 
lightning ; where there had been a bril- 
liant illumination now there was no 
glimmer of light. 

I waited for an hour with my eyes 
against the window-pane. I might 
have spared myself the trouble, not 
a sound nor sight was vouchsafed 
me. Then I put on my shoes and 
went home. Had I seen ghosts? Who 
were the crowned personages? who the 
courtiers ? 

A memory came back—I had scarcely 
noticed it at the time—but it came back 
with farcical insistence. One of the 
courtiers during the king’s address had 
bent his head towards a neighbour, and 
jerked over his shoulder a thumb of de- 
rision in the direction of the velvet-robed 
girl. At the same time a plume of his 
jewelled cap had caught in a brooch on 
his fellow’s shoulder. Immediately his 
curls were twisted awry ; a momentary 
glimpse of a close-cropped crown put a 
new complexion on his features. In 
those days, possibly, there were cockney 
cut-throats; in those days, doubtless, 
men wore artificial love-locks. But it 
was a bit of realism that excited my 
suspicion. Who, then, was the girl? 
Something in the lifted outline of the 
cheek perturbed me. I determined to 
put the matter into other hands. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“IF you please your lordship, I am 
sorry to disturb your lordship’s break- 
fast, but the gentleman who dined with 
you last night has been found murdered 
at the Court.” 

I did not finish my second cutlet. In 
less time than that would have taken I had 
joined a knot of men who stood grouped 
about something lying in the snow before 
the western wing. The news was more 
true than most news. McEwan—a smart 
young fellow I had set upon the enigma 
of the Court—lay huddled in an area of 
trampled snow as oniy a dead man lies. 
It was a ghastly spectacle: he had been 
literally kicked to death. In one hand 
was the revolver I had given him the 
previous evening. Two of its charges 
had been fired, apparently to some pur- 


pose, for some twenty feet from him the 
snow was disturbed again, and showed a 
patch and trail of blood. Somebody rc- 
ported having heard shots fired during 
the night. 

The squire was dragged from his study, 
whence he came sidling and reluctant. 
He could not see, he said, what use his 
presence served. The man was obviously 
dead; it was a case for the police. Mean- 
while proofs of Pantheistic Man \ay un- 
corrected in his study. He gave up the 
keys of the house with peevish eagerness. 
We might search the west wing certainly, 
and the east wing, and the main building. 
The whole place was free to us to come 
and go so long as we did not invade the 
library or meddle with his theological 
section. 
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The west wing showed suspicious 
signs of occupation. For years the door 
between it and the rest of the house had 
been locked and bolted, neither servants 
nor members of the family being known 
to enter it; yet the dust of the floors 
showed prints of heavy boots, such boots 
as those that had done poor McEwan 
to death ; and the furniture was brushed 
bright in parts from recent use. The 
key of the door, but only I knew this, 
was in Honoria’s possession. To all my 
questions she turned only a white, horror- 
stricken silence. “It had to be,” she 
said, and “ Wait until Christmas eve.” 

After much fruitless investigation, the 
crime was laid to the already heavy 
account of a local gang of poachers, and 
the police directed their energies accord- 
ingly. For a while the west wing lost 
its evil name, the lights and sounds had 
vanished. 

One evening I received a note from 
Honoria. It was written in an agitated 
hand, and preferred a request. I should 
have regarded it as singular from any 
other than this girl. But anything in 
Honoria that was not singular, would 
have been singular in Honoria. She 
sent me a case of rings and her little 
pearl-set watch, and begged that I would 
lend her a few thousand pounds. Know- 
ing Honoria, the request surprised me. 
The rings and watch at the most were 
not worth two hundred. I was acquainted 
with Honoria’s jewel-case. It had been 
well if somewhat venerably stocked ; 
and the fact that Honoria, poor child, 
had sent me so little security for my 
money was evidence enough that these 
slender possessions were all that re- 
mained to her, During this time I had 
done my utmost to obtain her confi- 
dence; but she kept her secret with all the 
fond tenacity of woman shielding man. 

I answered her note in person. The 
facts looked serious. She was sitting in 
the little morning-room, her face buried 
in her hands. I was shocked indeed to 
see her, she was so white and wan. Poor 
Honoria! I wondered if she still wasted 
sympathy on men because they were not 
women. 

“It is so kind of you,” she said, 
Starting up. “I knew you would not 
say no.” 

“Business with men is a_ serious 
matter,” I answered, taking her hands ; 
“and one needs some security for thou- 
sands of pounds, my dear.” 


She looked up helplessly into my face. 

“The watch and rings are not enough?” 

“Well, you avaricious young person, 
you have plenty more. I will take, for 
example, your emerald necklet.” 

She turned her face away. Her hand 
trembled in mine. 

“ No,” she faltered. 


“No?” I repeated. “Your set of 


rubies and your amethyst and silver belt, 
then.” 

She shook her averted head. 

“And what do you mean by a few 
thousand pounds, Ria. It is vague for a 
business transaction ?” 

“You could not spare more than four?” 
she questioned, searching my face. 

“Four thousand pounds is a good deal 
of money. I must certainly have the 
emerald necklet and the diamond cres- 
cent.” 

“The one you gave me, godfather ?” 

“ The same, godchild.” 

Her face lighted up. 

“TI have that,” she cried; “I would 
not part with that.” She burried from 
the room. After some minutes she re- 
turned, with a bewildered look. 

“TI cannot find it anywhere,” she said ; 
“yet I know I must have it somewhere. 
I wore it last night.” 

“Why, where were you last night, 
Miss Cinderella ?” 

She hung her head. 

“That is one of the things I may not 
tell you.” 

“ Honoria,” I insisted, “you must. I 
must know what you want this money 
for, and what you have done with your 
jewels.” 

She lifted her face; it was beautiful 
with light. 

“ Godfather,” she said, “it is such a 
noble cause.” 

“ It appears to be an expensive one, at 
any rate. You must tell me about it. 
Who is the man?” 

The blood mounted to her eyes. 

“Who told you?” she faltered. 

Who told me! Did any person out 
of a nursery need telling. 

“You wear a wedding-ring, my dear.” 

“Yes,” she said, simply. “ It is true, I 
am married.” 

I questioned her about him. She 
scarcely heard me: her mind was away. 

“ Godfather,” she said, when I had 
done, “ have you ever known a man who 
was as handsome as—as no other man 
ever was before, and as brave and as 
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true "—her voice broke—“ and as tender 
as a woman, and full of noble aims, and 
generous and reverent, and yet could be 
gallant, and clever, and gay——” 

Description failed her, she broke off 
suddenly, and stretched two wistful 
palms to something invisible to me. 

“No, my dear,” | answered, when her 
eyes came question- 
ing to my face, “| 
have never known 
such a man.” 

“Q, but there is 
one,” she cried, 
“there is one.” 

“What,” ! queried, 
“the man who has 
your jewels?” 

She looked at me, 
then cried out in 
laughter, that was 
more than one part 
tears: 

“Why, godfather, 
did you think he took 
them for himself?” 

“1 thought so, Ria.” 

There were laughter and 
tenderness together in her 
eyes. 

“O!” she whispered,“ you 
do nét know the man I 
mean.” 

I thought I should like 
to. I am not normally 
violent, but neither am | 
unintermittently normal. 

“Ria,” I insisted, “ you 
must tell me what has been 
done with your jewels, and 
for what you want this 
money; if not, 1 must go 
to your grandfather.” 

‘Not to-night?” she 
said, catching her breath. 

“Not to-night,of course, 
| rejoined. “It is too late 
to-night,” 

She breathed more 
freely. 

“You shall know before long,” she said. 

I could learn nothing more, and left 
her. It is needless to say I left her still 
without those thousands. 


CHAPTER V. 
HAVING time on my hands and busi- 
ness with him, I drove to my lawyer. 


After business we got upon a bottle of 





port, so that it was nearly midnight 
when I drove home by Dean's Court. 
As we turned the corner there was a 
crevice of light showing in a window of 
the western wing. 

I pulled the check rein. 

“T shall walk the rest of the way,” I 
told the men. “ By the bye, if I do not 
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‘STHEIR FACES LOOKED GREEN” 


turn up in a couple of hours, come up, 
half-a-dozen of you, to the west wing of 
the Court.” 

In the moonlight their faces looked 
sreen. I believe for a moment it oc- 
curred to them to restrain me forcibly ; 
but I plunged through the hedge and 
into the darkness. 

It appeared that my curiosity was to 
be unrewarded, for the streak of light 
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admitted nothing more to my view 
than a portion of brilliantly illuminated 
ceiling. 

I went cautiously —my mind on 
McEwan—the round of the windows. 
In the last a top pane was broken. I 
ould hear though I could not see. At 
first there was merely a confused murmur 
to be made out, but by and bye it re- 
solved itself into connected speech. 

“If it please your Royal Highness,” 
in obsequious voice said, “the latest des- 
patches from France inform us of delay. 
Nothing can be done until her Royal 
Highness has handed over the money 
promised. In the event of her Royal 
Highness being unable to procure the 
sum stated in coin, it is known that there 
are valuable services of gold and silver 
plate, and various works of art in the 
strong-room of the Court, which would 
do equally well. Her Majesty has but 
to hand the keys to me, and all will be 
arranged.” 

There was dead silence, you might 
have heard a pin drop. Then a woman's 
voice broke out, distressed : 

“Charles, dear, O! I can't do that. 
You know I can't do that.” 

here was a longer silence. Then a 
man said, gruffly, “It’s our last chance. 
We can't do anything without the money, 
Ria.” 

Another pause,then a sobbing whisper: 

“Charles, dear, you know I cannot do 
that. They are not mine.” 

“You hear what she says,” the man 
pronounced sullenly. 

A horrible, hoarse murmuring uprose. 
At the same time half-a-dozen fellows 
sprang heavy ily to their feet. 

“ Force her,” was shouted. “ Tommy 
rot.” “ How’d she like her throat cut, 
or be kicked?” “D’ she think we're 
going to be done out of it?” “Curse ‘er 
for a fool.” 

The strong voice rolled out: 

“Silence there! Silence, or I swear 
I'll put a dozen bullets among you.” 

There was a terrified girlish cry. 

“Silence you fools,” the voice insisted, 
in a lower key. 

At that moment I thanked Providence 
for the brute force of the jaws it issued 
from. “We'll pull round yet. The coin 
will pass in America.” The tones rose 
again, and took on an unreal bombast : 
“ The cause gains daily. We have but to 
strike one blow, and victory is ours.” 

He was greeted with hoarse laughter. 


wasted on it a’ready.” 


silence again. 


murmuring, this 


“ Charles, Charles ! 
“Room there for the queen,” he shouted. 
“The queen leaves the council-chamber.” 
“QO, no she don’t!” a fellow said. | 


A door closed 


Adelphi, and 


time. Perhaps you'll give us your kingly 


“I will,” the other answered, coolly. 
for himself, and the 


IO! 


“QO! blow the cause. This ain’t any 
time for play-acting.” 
“ Cussed if it is,” another said ; “ there’: 


too much time 


taken up. There 
was a sudden trampling of feet as of an 
uprising of violent men. In my eager 
ness to see I had nearly broken a window 
I thought timely of MckKwan 
Above the trampling and roar i heard 
revolver. There was 


the same _ voice 


said, in tones of suppressed rage : 
swear before God I'll put a bullet 


i 


through the next man who speaks 


once more into 
the murmur of 


councils,” the strong 
voice said, “will be best conducted with 
out the presence of the queen 

Ihe cry of a half-caught sob swept 
like the wailing of a harp across the 


Phe man’s voice lowered : “ Yes, you 
go, Ria, | can manage them better 


” she pleaded. 


steps across the 


but he stopped short. I imagine 
he thought better of it. 
Providence for the iron in that jaw. 

“ Blest if she ain't agoin’ to kiss ‘im in 
front of us all,” one chuckled brutally 
close up against the window. 

“She’s ony a puttin’ ’er ‘and on ‘ts 
arm to see he ain't 
sky, or a bit o’ blooming ‘eaven,” another 
said, sardonically. 

There was a rustle of garments, then 
a girl cried, falteringly : 

“Friends! you would never harm your 


Again I thanked 


made out o’ air or 


The obsequious voice that had fist 
spoken replied, ironically : 
“ Madame, our king is as the apple of 


there was a moment's 


obsequious voice 


changed to an extremely bullying one. 
Squan e. chuck the 


waste any more 
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devil take the fool who's fool enough to 
be taken.” 

There was a rush of feet. 

“ Keep off,” he cried. “If I fire it will 
bring the police. The place is thick 
with them—McFerret brought a trainful 
down to-night. As it is, you'll find it 
precious hard to get away.” 

“We've got that bit o’ bizness to do 
first,” was shouted, brutally. “ Keys or no 
keys, we ain’t agoin’ before we've lifted 
every brass farthin’s worth in the house.” 

“ No, that I swear you shan’t,” Squance 
said ; “I'll set the cops on you myself 
first.” 

There was a hoarse roar. Then he 
shouted, violently : 

“ Sykes, I'll shoot you like a dog if 
you lay hands on that door.” 


I STOOD in the snow for an hour, my 
hands linked together, a man with a 
bludgeon standing over me. 

“You may be Lord Syfit, for all I 
cares,” he said, uncivilly ; “but you're 
along o’ Gentleman Squance’s gang 0’ 
coiners, and I guess you're in for fourteen 
year.” 

I was glad when my numbed limbs 
were presently trotted into the interior 
of the western wing. At a table, show- 
ing an exultant, if an unpleasant face, 
McFerret sat. Round him were officers 
and prisoners in various stages of dilapi- 
dation. On the floor great clots of blood 
and dust, overturned furniture and torn 
upholstery showed how violent a struggle 
there had been. In one corner a man 
lay dead. 

As I entered by one door Honoria 
entered by another. Honoria in a trail- 
ing dressing-gown that showed her pitiful 
condition, her long hair falling disordered 
about her. Her face wore a curious 
stricken look—its blanched whiteness 
throwing up her terror-darkened eyes. 
A police-sergeant had her by the arm. 

“Is this the woman?” asked McFerret. 

A mean-faced ruffian started forward. 

“ Thet’s ’er, yer worship,” he whined. 
“*Twas ’er gave us the key.” 

The officer in whose custody he was 
dragged at him savagely. Behind 
McFerret’s back I was pleased to see 
him grip and shake the wretch. I 
marked his number—I mentally devoted 
half a sovereign to his service. 
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Immediately the place was pande- 
monium. There were scuffling and 
trampling of brutal feet. There was the 
dull sound of blow meeting blow. The 
air was thick ‘with horrible cries, and 
more horrible curses. A sudden black- 
ness where the triangular glare between 
the window-frame and curtain had been 
showed that the lights had gone out. 
Inside there was to be heard the hoarse 
muttering and gasping breath as of men 
tearing one another limb from limb. 
Then a blinding flash, and two pairs of 
hands grappled down upon my shoulders. 
Before I had time toturn I four d myself 
in handcuffs. 

“We're thirty strong, and you'd best 
come quiet, mate,” a rough voice blurted 
in my ear. 





“Mr. McFerret,” I began. My con- 
stable took me straightway by the collar, 
while McFerret shouted “Silence!” A 
second time he shouted it, and the second 
time he did so I was shaken by the 
stalwart fool in whose care I was, as 
though I had been a rat. 

“ Sir, is he hurt?” Honoria entreated 
of the detective. 

“T am bound to inform you,” the latter 
rasped, “that anything you say will be 
used in evidence against you.” 

“Only tell me if he is hurt ?” she re- 
peated. Her eyes swept the room ; they 
dilated for a moment on the body lying 
in the corner. 

One of the prisoners mumbled, good- 
naturedly, and as articulately as a man 
with a broken jaw may mumble: 

“ He’s got off, ma’am—clean safe.” 

Her face became illumined. 

“Is the battle won ?” she faltered. 

“We've dropped that king business,” 
the other said, shortly. 

Suddenly she bent her ear. She ran 
towards the door. A constable took her 
gently by the shoulder. 

“ Charles,” she cried, in a low, piercing 
voice, “don’t come, dear, don’t come, 
there is danger.” 

Not a sound had been audible to any- 
one. An officer darted outside; after a 
minute he came back, “ No one there,” 
he said. 

A minute later a man walked into the 
room; he was ghastly pale, and walked 
with difficulty. His right arm hung 
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broken at his side. Across one cheek a 
great gash went, and blood had dripped 
from it on to his collar and shirt. I 
knew him in a moment for the man with 
whom I had seen Honoria. It was a 
strong, bad face, despite its handsome- 
ness. He walked in with a brazen cool- 
ness. 

Half-a-dozen officers, McFerret among 
them, started towards him ; but Honoria 
was first, she had her arms about him, 
her cheek lay pressed against his cut one, 
where the blood was drying. She was 
sobbing her heart out in kisses. 

“ Dearest,” she cried, as a soul might 
cry out for salvation, “ tell me that what 
they say about you is not true. Tell me 
you are really a king.” 

With one clenched fist he parried the 
officers above her prone head, with his 
wounded arm he pressed her face down 
on his chest. 

“ Before God, Honoria,” he cried out, 
passionately, “ I swear to you, as I hope 
for mercy, that I am the lawful king, and 
you, my wife, are queen.” 

“O, thank heaven!” she cried; “my 
dear, my dear.” 


He made a little movement towards 
his breast. 

“Good Lord!” I shouted, “stop 
him.” 

But I was too late. There was a flash 
and a loud report, one long sob, and a 
quiver of her clinging frame. Then her 
arms fell from about his neck, a red 
stain spread in the side of her white 
gown. 

In a moment a dozen hands were on 
him—in a moment she was torn out of 
his hold. 

“Coward!” “ Devil!” rose in execra- 
tion round him. He was buffetted and 
roughly handled. 

He flung the smoking weapon from 
him. The mortal hunger of the gaze he 
sent after it told at what price he had 
spared her his last bullet. He wiped his 
dry lips. Then his eyes turned towards 
her body, where they had laid it on a 
couch. For one moment Honoria’s poet- 
knight, Prime Minister, looked out of 
his gashed face. 

“Fools!” I heard him mutter, as they 
handcuffed him, “it is the one decent 
act of my lite, and I shall, hang for it!” 
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Y road lay over a 
barren moorland 
country high above 
the sea. At inter- 
vals I passed ty 
small plantations of 
stunted and wind- 
torn pines; the 
mud-walled cottages with their grey 
thatched roofs were rarer. The early 
morning had been sufficiently dispiriting ; 
at noon, or a little later, a fine rain was 
added to the original discomfort of the 
bitter wind, and long before the winter 
twilight had fallen | was drenched to the 
skin and perished with cold. You may 
imagine, then, the joy with which I per- 
ceived in the distance the tall grey tower 
which overlooks the village of Tresennis, 
and, soon after, the white-walled houses 
of the hamlet itself. Never did miles 
seem longer than the two or three that 
remained to be traversed, for my horse 
had turned lame and seemed to share 
his master’s dejection. 

Nevertheless, the thought of the 
welcome which awaited me at The 
Three Crows gave me no little comfort 
as I descended towards the village. It 
was now a good ten years since I was 
list in these parts; but once-I had been 
frequently a visitor to the region, and I 
still kept vivid memories of the rubicund 
and genial landlord, Joshua Penhallow, 
and of the excellence of his inn. To 
suffer change is the common lot, and 
since the majority of changes come about 
gradually and from day to day, a man is 
not often forced by surrounding circum- 
stances to consider with what rapidity 
the few years allotted him are ebbing 
away. But ten years is a very precipice 
of time, and I now realised unhappily 
that The Three Crows might be quite 
another place than the hostel I remem- 
bered. It was thus with no slight 
relief that I took note as I- dismounted 
and gave my horse into the hands of the 
hostler of the old name still painted 








upon the weather-worn sign. It struck 
me, also, that the place was somewhat 
decayed in the ten years of my absence, 
as if through a falling away of its ancient 
prosperity. Yet I realised that the 
dismal weather and my own fatigue 
were more than sufficient to account for 
the impression. 

But upon my entry a surprise awaited 
me. Instead of Penhallow there came 
forth to welcome me a man strangely 
clad in close-fitting black, his height 
exaggerated by his attire and the re- 
markable spareness of his figure. His 
face was clean-shaven, pale and some- 
what sunken; he moved with a curious 
self- consciousness, and mouthed his 
words most tragically, eking them out 
with an abundant accompaniment of 
gesture. He would have seemed more 
rightly placed in some booth of strolling 
players than in an honest country inn. 
Indeed, wet and cold and miserable as | 
was, I could not but fancy the whole 
scene of my entry and the welcome he 
accorded me was less an episode in real 
life than the opening of some paltry 
drama, played before invisible spectators. 
I regarded the dark walls about me, half 
expecting to find them only painted 
canvas. 

“Good day to you, sir,” said the host. 
“You have had a miserable day for your 
journey ; and I judge you have come 
far.” 

“ A long ride,” I answered, “and a day 
of the most damnable. I am cold, wet 
and hungered. I will thank you to have 
a fire of logs kindled immediately in 
your best chamber, and as soon as | 
have put on dry clothing I shall be ready 
for a meal.” 

“It shall be done instantly,” he said. 
Then he called a servant and gave her 
the necessary directions. Once more the 
whole thing was like a scene out of a 
play, acted with an artifice much too 
obvious to please my particular taste. 
“It will be well,” he continued, turning 
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to me again. “It will be well to take 
precautions against the effect of cold and 
wet. Let me give you a cordial.” And 
then, while I sipped the steaming spirit 
and only old Penhallow could have told 
how cognac of that quality came to this 
Cornish inn) we talked a little. 

“If it is ten years since you were last 
in these parts,” said my host, “ you will 
perceive changes. To begin with, a new 
high road has been made into the West, 
and the stage-coaches no longer come 
through Tresennis. That has made a 
difference to The Three Crows, for with 
the coaches other traffic has been di- 
verted. Then my father died of an 
apoplexy six years agone; and soon after 
that my mother, suddenly grown old, 
wrote and begged me to come home and 
take the mastership of the inn. And so, 
instead of playing tragedy before the 
King at Bath, I serve yokels with small 
beer, and for my best customers make 
two-pennyworth of spirits. For, though 
I was born beneath this roof, and had no 
need to repaint the old sign when I 
became its master, I can hardly think 
myself a native of the place. I was 
away from it close upon thirty years, 
during which time I followed the calling 
of an actor with some small success. 
The celebrated Mr. —— But I shall 
weary you; at least you will understand 
how it has come to pass that such an 
one as I follows such as my father was.” 

He would have continued, I think, and 
perhaps given me the particulars of his 
theatrical triumphs, but at that moment 
a voice was heard hailing him from with- 
out. Looking through the window I 
beheld a tanned and roughly-clad farmer 
sitting in the rain upon a shaggy bay 
horse. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said the landlord, 
and in another moment he also was 
standing in the rain beneath the creaking 
sign, talking to the farmer earnestly and 
with much emphatic gesture. The 
farmer was stolidly attentive. Presently 
he rode off, having received his instruc- 
tions, and as the landlord entered the 
maid came to announce that my room 
was made ready. 

I put on dry raiment very quickly, and 
came to the room where food awaited 
me. The meal prepared was excellent 
of its kind, and I, moreover, was in a 
condition to do it perfect justice. I had 
just swallowed the last mouthful and 
leaned back in my chair, too well content 


with life to move across to the fireside, 
when the landlord entered again. He 
made inquiries as to how I had relished 
my dinner, and then began to talk, with 
not a little mystery, of another matter. 

“Do you happen to be a lover of the 
drama,'sir?” he asked, scrutinising me 
curiously, 

“Why, yes,” I said, “I am a_ busy 
man ; but a good play, well acted-———” 

He interrupted. “Precisely, sir; I 
take your meaning. Now, I believe I 
am the only actor of the smallest expe- 
rience that dwells in these parts. But 
there are times when it is well to put up 
with the second-rate, since the best is not 
to be obtained by prayer or price. More- 
over, though my company is one made 
up of the clumsiest amateurs in the 
world—and clumsiness is ever the mark 
of your amateur—the play they are to 
enact is something out of the common, 
being drama and real life at once.” 

He paused. 

“TI do not understand,” I said. 

“Why, sir,” he said, “let me tell you 
the whole story. This is a miserable 
day, as befits the anniversary of a most 
miserable deed. "Tis a year to-day 
since a young man of these parts, known 
and loved of all who met o’ nights in the 
parlour downstairs, was hanged for 
murder, being indubitably innocent.” 

“You have proof of that?” I said. 

“Proof incontestable: we knew the 
man. He had lived for many years, 
being an orphan from childhood, with an 
old uncle who occupied a small farm 
some three miles from Tresennis, on the 
Tregear Road. One day they quarrelled, 
and Jim—who had always been looked 
upon as heir to a nice little bit of 
property—was forced to set up as a 
horse-jobber and a cattle-dealer on a 
capital of about five pounds. Of course, 
he said wild things about the old man ; 
but that was only natural anger and the 
foolishness of youth. He meant no ill, 
or he would have had the sense to be 
more careful of his words. But every 
foolish thing he ever said was remem- 
bered against him when the old man’s 
housekeeper, returning from the village 
one night, found him dead in his kitchen, 
with a great bleeding wound on his poor 
skull. 

“There were a thousand little things 
against him. He had been seen in the 
neighbourhood of the farm about the 
time of the murder, and the evidence of 
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Dusha Carnell, his ‘shiner, as she would 
call herself, only tended to make matters 
worse for him. She swore that he had 
come there courting her, and was with 
her until long after the hour at which 
the body was discovered ; but ‘twas well 
known that his courting of Dusha, the 
child of parents poor, and none too 
honest, had been the 
cause of all the trouble. 
So you may say, in a 
manner of speaking, 
that Dusha helped to 
hang him. For hanged 
he was, this day 
twelvemonth. And 


cent as I am.” 

“But,” I said,“surely, 
if he was innocent, 
some other man must 
now be doubly guilty. 
Have you any sus- 
picion? Was there 
any other person who 
had a grudge against 
the old man, or might 
expect to profit by 
his death?” 

The air of mystery 
deepened on the land- 
lord’s face. 

“Suspicion? It 
were a pity if a whole 
countryside: did not 
get beyond suspicion 
in the space of a 
twelvemonth! Murder 
will out, and this man 
has murdered two or, 
indeed, three; for it 
would be better for 
Dusha if she were 
dead than as she is. 
But to finish my story: 
all the property went 
to another nephew of 
the old man’s, a cousin 
of him that was 
hanged. He is a 
farmer of these parts, 
and comes in here most evenings. He 
is also a member of my company—the 
very centre of the play—though he does 
not know it.” 

“ Well,” I said, “you have raised my 
curiosity to a monstrous pitch, though I 
protest I have no conception of your 
fa I would much like to see this 
play.” 





The actor drew a heavy silver watch 
from his pocket. 

“It is now a trifle after four,” he said. 
“There are many preparations to be 
made, and my company should be 
assembling now. So I would suggest 
you should amuse yourself with pipe and 
glass until a few minutes after six, and 
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“THE ACTOR DREW A HEAVY SILVER WATCH FROM HIS POCKET” 


then come down casually to the parlour 
below. Take a seat by the fire, and 
behave exactly as you would have done 
if I had told you nothing of the murder, 
nor promised you some hours at the play. 
You will see that my promise is kept.” 

He turned to go. Reaching the door, 
he turned back and spoke in an eerie 
whisper. 
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“] should have told you that the man 
hanged for this murder—Dick Vivian— 
had one strange thing about him: do 
what he would he could not keep from 
smiling. It was no more a thing that 
he could alter than if it had been the 
scar of an old cut on his face or a wart 
on the back of his hand. All the time 
that they were trying him he smiled the 
same smile ; he stood in the dark court 
smiling, with a terrible white face, while 
the jury were discussing the verdict ; nor 
did his face change when they came back 
and the Judge sentenced him to be 
hanged.. No doubt he lies in his grave 


I HAD but imperfectly realised, while 
the histrion still talked with me, how 
strangely incoherent was the story he 
told. I gathered vaguely that certain 
people of the neighbourhood shared his 
belief in the innocence of the man who 
had been hanged for the murder; and, 
moreover, that they were agreed in sus- 
pecting some other person of having com- 
mitted the crime. But beyond this his 
talk seemed utter foolishness and void 
of meaning, as I reflected upon it sitting 
in the ruddy blaze of the wood fire. 

Presently I put the thought of it away 
from me, and proceeded to consider 
certain points in connection with the 
business of importance which had brought 
me into the country. For on the morrow 
I should reach the end of my journey, 
arriving at Tallywarn. Finally I fell 
into a doze, being greatly tired ; and was 
only awakened by the sound of the tall 
clock outside my door striking the hour 
of six. It was the time at which I had 
pledged myself to go down to the. public 
room of the inn. 

I lit another pipe, and descended the 
creaking stairs, groping about in the 
dark until I had found the door. 

The parlour of the inn was low-ceiled, 
and very sparely furnished ; the old oak 
wainscotting gave it a singular darkness. 
Moreover, the lights were notably few in 


number, and I observed that many of 


the candles in the candelabra against 
the walls were now unlighted, although 
half-burned. An oaken settle stood on 
either side of the great hearth, and a 
delicious fragrance of peat smoke blew 
out into the room as I opened the door 
and entered. 

The landlord stood in front of the fire, 


smiling the same awful smile. 

And now I would ask you once again 
to behave just like an ordinary visitor, 
taking things as you find them, without 
doubt or question.” And upon that he 
was gone—dramatically. 

For a few moments the mystery which 
hung about his words—and especially 
his picture of the dead man _ horribly 
smiling in his dishonoured grave—im- 
pressed me despite myself. Then I 
laughed aloud. 

“Good Lord!” I cried. “ To think old 
Joshua should be the father of a son so 
crazy!” 


a hand upon the great overhanging 
mantel ; his curiously gaunt and grim 
appearance struck me again as he turned 
from conversation with a man who sat in 
a dark corner of the settle. The dress 
of the stranger seemed to suggest that he 
followed the calling of farmer, but I could 
make nothing of his features. 

“A traveller in your Cornish wilder- 
nesses,” I said, addressing the landlord, 
“does not reach his inn without a con- 
viction that his own company is the 
worst in the world. I have brought my 
pipe, and would ask permission to drink 
a glass in company with you and your 
guests.” 

“Indeed, sir,” he answered, with a 
theatrical bow, “I can assure you of a 
welcome. Doubtiess you carry the latest 
London news at your tongue’s end. Let 
me.introduce this gentleman, Mr. Jim 
Vivian, one Who can sing a song or tell 
a story with the best on ordinary nights, 
though to-day (if I may venture to make 
his excuses) you can scarce expect him 
to be gay. He had some connection 
with the story I told you; it was his 
uncle that was murdered, and poor Dick 
Vivian was his cousin. Naturally his 
spirits are not of the best to-night.” 

I thought the manner of this introduc- 
tion singularly maladroit. 

“ | sympathise with Mr. Vivian,” I said 
at last. “I understand the young man 
suffered for the wickedness of another. | 
can fancy his friends have heavy hearts 
to-night.” 

“ Aye,” said Penhallow, interposing. 
“ But theirs are pleasant thoughts to his 
who did the murder. Murder will out, 
and every murderer, knows it in his 
heart.” 
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The man on the settle had not yet 
spoken. Now he cleared his throat, and 
leaned forward slightly. I perceived 
that his sallow face was dull, inert, 
stupid. He spoke with clumsy slow- 
ness, and (as I thought) unwillingly. 

“ Aye,” he said, “’tis a whisht thing to 
think upon. I can’t fancy the poor dear 
fellow done it. And yet-—— The proof 
they brought sa 

The landlord shot a meaning glance at 
me as he broke in : 

“ Proof!” he cried impatiently. “ The 
lad’s nature was proof enough to me and 
to all others that ever knew him. I'd as 
soon believe you did it yourself and let 
him hang for you.” 

He turned away and proceeded to 
snuff the candles. Once more I observed 
how few in number they were, and what 
shadows hung in the corners of the room. 
At this moment a man came heavily 
down the slate-paved passage, spoke in 
a big, cheery, animal voice to someone 
who passed him, then fumbled at the 
latch and entered. He was a man tall 
and gigantically stout, having a three- 
days’ beard upon his chin, projecting 
jaws, and on the upper lip a narrow black 
moustache. He glanced about the room. 

“Good evening, Joshua,” he said to 
the landlord. Then, after a searching 
glance in the direction of the settle: 
“Evening, Mr. Vivian! Evening sir! 
I'll take a little small drop o’ gin, Joshua 
—just what I do belong to have. Or, 
come to think upon it, you might tip the 
bottle a bit higher than usual—this 
weather do take the heart out of a man.” 

He sat down beside a polished table, 
laying a great fleshy arm upon it and 
drumming with his fingers. 

“A miserable day, sure enough!” he 
exclaimed. He ceased, and sat drumming 
on the table with his fingers. And sud- 
denly, after a brief interval of silence, I 
realised that the man who sat on ‘the 
settle was intently watching the new- 
comer out of his obscure corner. 

I also regarded him more closely than 
I had done hitherto, and immediately a 
great surprise came over me, not un- 
mingled with disgust. There was some- 
thing grossly unnatural—as I must call 
it—in his features. In a moment I per- 
ceived that his face possessed that very 
peculiarity which had been spoken of by 
Penhallow as characteristic of the face 
of the man hanged for the murder. And 
the effect was horrible—obscene—be- 





cause of its manifest incongruity with 
the rest of the features. 

The silence, broken only by the sound 
of drumming fingers, began to grow 
painful beyond expression. Then we 
heard the landlord welcoming someone 
in the passage, and the two entered 
together, Penhallow carrying the liquor 
which had been ordered. The new- 
comer was rather below the middle 
height, and somewhat slightly built. He 
had a pale face, dark hair a little touched 
with greyness, and a light black beard 
and moustache. He moved and spoke 
with a notable quietness and amenity. 
but his brown eyes bespoke him a person 
singularly observant. 

“Wish ’ee good evening, gentlemen,” 
he said. “ Weill, John,” addressing the 
man who had preceded him, “how are 
’ee gettin’ on ?” 

“ Aw,” said the other, looking up, and 
taking his glass from the landlord. 
“Same as usual, I believe: just draggin’ 
along. The fact is, I haven’ had no 
peace to-day for thinking ’pon poor Dick 
Vivian. ‘Tis a year to-day since he 
was hanged.” 

“ Aye,” said the new-comer, “ I thought 
*pon that as I came across the moor in 
wind and rain.” And with the words 
he seated himself, the dim light of. the 
candles so falling upon his face as to 
show to the man on the settle that he 
also carried that horrible contortion of 
the features. Looking from him to his 
companion I could have fancied the 
fixed smile was in one of the twain a 
dreadful affliction, on the other a ribald 
mockery. Yet on both faces the smile 
was repulsive mainly by reason of its 
aggressive unnaturalness. 

There was a long, tense silence. I 
heard the ‘man who crouched in the 
dark corner of the settle draw in his 
breath with a kind of sob. And im- 
mediately another guest entered: the 
farmer whom I had seen conversing with 
the landlord outside the inn a few hours 
earlier. 

“Gin! gin!” he shouted with a coarse 
hilarity. “I’m streamin’, leakin’ ; ‘tis a 
night to drown gulls. I shall catch my 
death if thee doesn’ look sharp, Joshua.” 

He also took a seat—avoiding the 
comfortable settle as the others had 
done, and again upon the tanned coarse 
face I saw that horrid smile. The other 
two sought to converse with him in 
more or less natural tones, while the 
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landlord hurried to discharge his order ; 
but I began to see the drift of the 
“ play ” which had been spoken of, and 
a great pity filled me for the man who 
sat near me, concealed in the black 
shadow of the settle. There are things 
the worst man should not be made to 
endure. I felt, rather than heard or 
saw, that he already 
suffered an agony 
of fear; and I had 
my misgivings as to 
the nature of the 
unrehearsed finale 
which should end 
this ghastly mas- 
querade. 

The landlord re- 
turned, and with 
him came the rest 
of his grim com- 
pany: some half-a- 
dozen men, all rude 
and utterly uncul- 
tured,and having all 
that hideous contor- 
tion of the features 
which had _ distin- 
guished the man 
who had been 
hanged, a year be- 
fore. Some acted 
moderately well, 
ignoring thestrange- 
ness of the occasion; 
some did but clum- 
sily, so that a child 
might have seen 
their attempt at 
every-day behaviour 
was but a disguise. 
But they had been 
waiting about the 
premises for some 
hours, and all 
were primed 
with drink, so 
that presently 
a dreadful 
merriment be- 
gan among 
them. But 
amid the noise and tumult, the grim 
black figure of Penhallow moved un- 
ceasingly, and my thoughts were all 
of the man’s agony who sat opposite 
me. 

Once or twice one or another addressed 
me and [ made shift toanswer. But for 
the most part I was only a spectator of 
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this horrid play. And the man Vivian 
sat in his dark corner, a shadowy in- 
scrutable figure. 

Presently when the mad noise had 
reached its highest I observed with a 
sudden wonder that Penhallow had dis- 
appeared from the midst of his unholy 
crowd, There was an immediate change 


FEET AND STRUCK HIM IN THE FACE” 


in their behaviour, for they missed his 
horrid direction, Moreover, they had in 
some sort rehearsed the play so far as 
this, but they were now come to the part 
which it had been impossible to rehearse, 
and, despite the excitation of the drink, 
were dumbfounded and abashed. The 
dark and shadowy room was like a stage 
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crowded with actors who had forgotten 
the cue and lacked a prompter. 

One or two found courage to utter 
jests of the coarsest, but the rest were in 
no mood for laughter, and soon all were 
infected with the same clumsy fear. For 
several minutes no one spoke. I could 
hear the man on the settle breathing 
hard, as if Fear had verily taken to itself 
a hand of flesh and bone and clutched 
him by the throat. The company sat 
watching him, that horrible, fixed smile 
upon each pallid face. ~I also watched 
hf, and every moment was myself more 
and more oppressed with the fear which 
was maddening him. 

Dead silence reigned throughout the 
room. Outside the rain dripped from the 
eaves, and the wind beat against the win- 
dows, shaking them with a vain, petulant 
passion. Once a dog howled, and desisted, 
like a thing frightened; once a door 
slammed in the great empty yard. Then 
the door opened to admit a new-comer. 

I turned with a sudden tremor. The 
man who came into the room was 
evidently no other than the landlord, 
Joshua Penhallow. But his close-fitting 
black clothes were abandoned for the 
attire of a well-to-do farmer, and there 
were other changes in his face besides 
that fixed appearance of a smile. The 
company started to their feet. Only the 
man on the settle still crouched in shadow. 


Penhallow stood for a moment, his 
hand upon the door, while the men 
watched him without a word. His face 
was working and writhing in a manner 
altogether ghastly. Suddenly he shut 
the door behind him and came straight 
forward to where the man Vivian sat in 
the shadow. He paused. There was 
no movement on the part of Vivian. 
Then he drew himself up and spoke in 
a sort of unearthly whine. 

“Jim!” he said, “Jim! Dost think to 
go unhanged because a year has gone 
by since thy second murder ?” 

He ceased. There was a long silence. 
Then, with a most dreadful outbreak of 
laughter, the man Vivian sprang to his 
feet and struck him in the face. 

“TIT saw thee hanged!” he screamed 
“Dead man! Dead man! Go back!” 

In an instant the terrified people had 
rushed forward to protect Penhallow. 
But it was not until some minutes had 
elapsed that the maniac was over- 
mastered; and even when they had 
bound him he still continued to struggle 
violently and to rave, declaring that 
his cousin, a dead man, had no right 
to trespass upon the domain of the 
living. 

“Dead man! Dead man!” he screamed 
throughout that awful night. “I saw 
thee hanged. Go back to the place of 
the dead!” 
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spent some time in consultation 

about the abolition of Christmas 

Day, passed orders to that effect, 
and resolved to sit on the following day, 
which was commonly called Christmas 
Day.” So runs the Flying Eagle, pub- 
lished December 24, 1652. Truly a grim, 
sour-visaged Christmas card for honest 
souls craving for a little jollity and 
innocent laughter. The picture of the 
Puritan Parliament meeting in gloomy 
session as “a _ terrible remonstrance” 
against the most cherished of our 
national festivals proved so depressing 
that a corrective was needed, and I 
looked about me to find some corner of 
modern social life wherein Christmas is 
still the same mysterious, absorbing and 
altogether delightful charm that it was in 
simpler days. Instinctively I turned to 
the children, who alone have imagination 
and faith, for the assurance that Christmas 
is still something real and wonderful, 
not to be defined in words, but to be 
lived as a rapturous experience. Inno- 
cence and ready belief there must be, but 
something more is needed before the 
whole secret of the season is grasped. The 
lanquid babyhood of modern luxury and 
surfeit barely troubles itself to lisp a con- 
ventional acknowledgment of still more 
piles of expensive toys, still more plates 
of cakes and sweets. The children of 
the rich patronise Santa Claus; to find 
him loved and worshipped and believed 
in we must get lower down, nearer to the 


“ | N consequence of which Parliament 


> 


hard lives, the meagre pleasures, the 
daily denials and sorrows of the children 
of the poor. Go one step further and 
add actual bodily suffering to the poverty 
and cheerlessness of their lives, and you 
will readily understand that for such as 
these Christmas is a glimpse of a strange 
and beautiful world, full of bright colours, 
good things to eat, lovely gifts for eager 
little hands, and kindly faces and voices 
bidding them rejoice. It was in the 
children’s hospitals of London that I 
found the answer to the Flying Eagle of 
December 24, 1652. Right nobly do 
they keep the grand old holiday in these 
splendid institutions. The bonds of 
discipline are relaxed ; immutable re- 
gulations have a knack of becoming 
pliable ; Sisters, nurses, students and 
outside friends unite to give the children 
a “good time ;” and the patients them- 
selves, many of whom have never known 
a real Christmas before, while few will 
equal it in after experience, throw them- 
selves into the unreserved enjoyment of 
the treat with a wondering delight that 
rewards tenfold the labour of the pre- 
parations. A hasty scamper round some 
of the principal of the children’s hospitals 
enables me to give you some idea of the 
way they keep the season. My first visit 
was to the London Hospital, the great 
building that fronts the Whitechapel 
Road, and whose receiving-room for 
patients is rarely empty. Last year 
alone the London Hospital treated close 
on two thousand five hundred children 
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under twelve years of age. The 
children’s wards are three in number, 
the “ Queen’s,” the “ Beatrice,” and the 
“Buxton.” The first two are devoted to 
surgical cases, while in the “Buxton” 
the medical cases are attended to. They 
are children’s wards in the true sense of 
the word, for all the inmates are under 
seven years of age, all over that age 
going into the general wards as 
ordinary patients. The Sisters are 
quite ready to talk about Christmas, 
and not a little proud of the decora- 
tions and entertainment for which 
they are responsible. As is the 
custom at most hospitals, the great 
celebration is observed not on the 
actual day itself, but at some date 
closely succeeding it—in the case of 
the London it is generally the 
Monday after. Christmas Eve, how- 
ever, begins the festivities in the 
time-honoured manner. The wards 
are aglow with cheerful holly 
and twined evergreens ; seasonable 
mottoes hang above the cots, while 
at their feet are the children’s stock- 
ings inviting the benevolent atten- - 
tion of Santa. Claus should he 
happen to pass that way. For days, 
for weeks, the wards have been astir 
with. subdued excitement—“ upside 
down,” as one of the Sisters had it 
—and dozens of eyes, too often 
clouded with pain, but now bright 
with keen interest and vivid antici- 
pations, have watched the comings 
and goings of nurses and students 
immersed in projects of portentous 
mystery. The children have criti- 
cised the development of the scheme 
of decorations and engaged in all 
manner of speculations on the 
coming delights. The London 
Hospital cannot keep a case for 
more than three months at the 
outside, so that, unless one of the 
children: happens to have been an 
inmate during some former Christ- 
mas holidays, and is thus. qualified 
to speak with the authority of ex- 
perience, the little ones have but a dim 
idea of what is in store for them. Next 
morning: the reign of the magician begins. 
The stockings are comfortably swollen 
with gifts; cards, pictures, and letters lie 
on the cots; and presently Father Christ- 
mas himself, in the convincing form of 
real flesh and blood, makes a grand tour 
through the wards, leaving a present 


with each child. Special fare is served 
at meal-time, and the rest of the day is 
spent in a jealous scrutiny and com- 
parison of the new acquisitions. On the 
day of the official celebration, when all 
the staff and friends of the institution 
unite their forces, the junketings ar 
more elaborate. A huge Christmas-tree 





MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD 
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stands at the head of each ward, a marvel 
of dazzling splendour. Punch and Judy 
tell their time-worn story of domestic 
infelicity ; the rocking-horses and other 
large toys that have found their way 
towards Whitechapel are placed for the 
use of those who are well enough to 
enjoy them; and “Queen’s” and 
“ Louise” become the scenes of joyous 
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children’s parties. The seven-to-fourteen- 
year-olds come down from the general 
wards to join in the fun and receive their 
share of the good things that are distri- 





RECREATION 


buted with no stint- 
ing hand. A number 
of Jewish children are constantly under 
the care of the London Hospital, and it 
is pleasing to know that they are on 
an equal footing with their companions 
in the innocent Christmas festivities. Mr. 
Leopoldjde Rothschild, a vice-president 
and staunch friend of the charity, sends 
a yearly cheque to be spent specially on 
toys, and gifts come from numerous other 
sources. In mentioning presents to 
hospitals, may I be permitted a moment's 
digression? O you well-meaning but 
thoughtless persons who send worn-out, 
broken, useless rubbish, carriage unpaid, 
what good do you think you are doing? 
Why should the little sufferer be grateful 
for the sweepings of the nursery cup- 
board that your own healthy children 
will not look at? They are sensitive 
and quick to reason, these little ones, and 
rightly ask what virtue there is in a wind- 
mill whose sails will not go round or a 
headless doll—unless, indeed, they have 
themselves been the executioners. Hos- 
pital secretaries know these things, and 


great would be your pious horror if you 
dreamed of the bonfires to which your 
refuse of toydom is destined. Think 
again, good people, and send the poor, 
sick children something really worth the 
having. One word more. Be careful 
how you pack your benevolences. Only 
the other day I came to hear of a 
magnificent hamper of fruit and vege- 
tables that reached one of the great 
hospitals from a Harvest Festival. At 
the bottom were bunches of superb 
grapes, on them rested a layer of sturdy 
apples, and on the top of all daintily 
reposed three or four pumpkins! The 
condition of that hamper would have 
melted the heart of a Spanish Customs 
officer. We will return to our sheep. 
The Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, is known as the “ Mother 
of Children’s Hospitals.” Starting life 
in 1852 with twenty beds, it has gradually 
grown, until to-day it can accommodate 
one hundred and eighty-six patients, and 
has treated over half-a-million children 
from first to last. What an army of 
little victims! Figures like these pull 
one up sharp. Christmas is well under- 
stood in Great Ormond Street. The 
staff work heartily to ensure the success 
of the celebrations, and contribute to- 
wards the purchase of the trees and deco- 
rations. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Labou- 
chere’s dolls figure prominently among 
the gifts that are accumulated in the 
committee-room, and when the time of 
distribution comes there are few presents 
more appreciated than the gaily-dressed 
doll folk brought 
together from 
West End homes 
by the member 
for Northampton 
to gladden the 
hearts of the 
poorest of the 
poor. This in- 
stitution has a 
special means of 
revenue for 
Christmastide in 
the “Corney E MATRON OF THE 
Grain Toy Trust, ee ee 
formed of the surplus of the sum col- 
lected to endow a cot in perpetuity in 
memory of the man who loved the 
laughter of children. In addition to the 
festivities in the wards a concert is given 
in the out-patients’ rooms about this 
time, to which the out-patients and their 
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friends are invited. This is got up by 
the medical staff, who rally round them 
a willing band of amateur performers. 
Southwark Bridge is the poor rela- 
tion among our London bridges. It is 
ugly, insignificant, and unpopular, but it 
leads you to the Southwark Bridge 
Road, where stands the Evelina Hospital 
for Sick Children. Founded in 1869 by 
Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P., its 
president, this institution has sixty-six 
cots permanently in use, and received 
seven hundred and eighty-two in-patients 
last year. “Christmas Day with 
us,” said the lady superintendent, 
“is just a family party of the nurses 
and children. We try to make it 
as much like a real English home 
for them as possible. We have 
seven wards, and a staff of twenty- 
five nurses and probationers, and 
the occupants of each ward spend 
the day among themselves. We 
decorate the walls slightly with 
evergreens, and pots of flowers 
and ferns brighten the scene, but 
we do not indulge in elaborate 
adornments. When the children 
wake in the morning they find 
their presents, some in their stock- 
ings, and some on the boards 
placed across their cots. Each 
child has a Christmas letter—they 
always like letters—and a new 
sixpence, the gift of a member ot 
the Committee. During the day 
Santa Claus comes round with 
his bag, and there is a further 
distribution. Dinner is the grea‘ 
event of the day, for the children 
are given chicken and plum pud- 
ding. On this day the carving is 
done in the wards instead of in 
the kitchen, which, of course, adds 
to the reality of the feast, and the 
plum’ pudding on fire is carried 
round in the proper way.” This 
sounds like an ideal Christmas Day, 
and no wonder the children talk about it 
for weeks afterwards. The great festival, 
however, comes a little later provided 
that there is not too much fever about. 
If all is well a grand féte is held, to 
which friends are invited. Christmas 
trees, Punch and Judy, and other ador- 
able institutions make a brave show ; and 
those of the patients who are well enough 
are taken from their cots, and, in the 
nurses’ arms or invalid chairs, gather 
round the entertainments. At the Evelina 





Hospital I came across the “ Christmas 
Fairies,” and truly good fairies they seem 
to be. An association of well-to-do 
children are banded together under this 
title of happy omen, each undertaking 
to buy a toy, dress a doll, or make some- 
thing for their unfortunate little com- 
rades in hospital. I heard more of the 
“Christmas Fairies” in my wanderings, 
and everywhere they are spoken of with 
gratitude. 

Now we will turn our steps—if I have 
not run you off your feet—towards 








A OT IN THE ROY 
FREE HOs rAl 


Chelsea, and call 
at the Victoria 
Hospital ior 
Children. Cap 
tain Blount, R.N., 
the secretary, is 
deep in the 
arrangements for an Imperial Féte and 
Fancy Fair to be held in aid of the 
hospital next year at the gardens of 
the Royal Botanic Society in honour 
of the Longest Reign; but when | 
murmured “Christmas,” he transferred 
his enthusiasm to the new topic. 
“We have six wards,” said he, “three 
downstairs for the boys and _ threc 
upstairs for the girls; and, as each set 
communicate, we arrange one entertain 
ment for the boys and one for the girls. 
On the day itself the chief event is the 
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dinner,at which turkeyand plum pudding 
figure. Decorations? Yes; we try to 
make the wards as bright and cheerful 
as possible, especially the girls’.” 





COMMANDER BLOUNT, R.N. 


From a photograph by Vernon Kaye, S. Kensington 


“With a green flag either side of her 
And a gold flag overhead” — 


I suggested. Captain Blount acquiesced 
politely; he doubtless recognised the 
quotation. The great day in Chelsea 
falls about January 1oth, when the hos- 
pital is thrown open to all interested in 
it. Her Royal Highness Princess Louise 
is a regular visitor on this occasion, and 
takes great delight in witnessing the 
amusements provided for the children. 
The boys have a Punch and Judy show, 
and the girls a conjuror, and the great 
trees lent by Messrs Veitch, of Chelsea, 
are laden with good things. The wards 
are at all times pretty and cosy, the walls 
hung with good engravings and portraits 
of benefactors (notable among them the 
picture of Prince Edward of York, pre- 
sented by his mother and placed above 
the cot founded by public subscription 
in his name when he was one year old), 
but decked in their Christmas finery, and 
filled with the supremely happy children 
and their loving friends, they present a 
scene that would have almost induced 
the sour-hearted Parliament of 1652 to 
rescind its resolution. There are seventy 
beds in Chelsea, and “we are generally 
full up at Christmas time,” said Captain 
Blount, significantly. 

One more hospital and my list is 


done—not that there are not many 
others equally deserving, but I am com- 
pelled to restrict myself to those that 
are representative. The Alexandra Hos- 
pital for Children with Hip Disease is in 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and, while 
the sight of any suffering childhood is 
terrible, I think that the little cots here 
are the most pathetic of all. The disease 
in itself is so awful, the pain so great, 
and process of cure (when cure is vouch- 
safed) so tedious. The afflicted mites 
must remain in a recumbent position for 
months, however slight the case. At 
first they are strapped to the cots, then 
allowed to lie outside them, presently 
moved to a sofa, but an eternity of 
weary days and nights, an intermin- 
able endurance of suffering must pass, 
before they can get about on crutches, 
and limp, under the vigilant care of the 
nurses, into Russell Square and the 
neighbouring squares, and even some- 
times get a glimpse of the bustling life of 
Oxford Street. Does it seem possible 
that these maimed, helpless creatures 
can really enjoy Christmas? Go to 
Queen Square and ask them. “Who 
remembers Christmas?” inquired the 
matron going round the wards with me. 
“ I do,” piped two or three shrill Cockney 
voices from various cots. These children 





MR. STANLEY SMITH 
From a photograph by Maull and Fox 


are kept in the Institution as long as 
there is the least chance of their recovery. 
“Tell this gentleman what we did,” said 
the matron to a youngster who was 
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playing draughts with a boy who was 
able to move about with a crutch, but 
the youngster was absorbed in the work- 
ing out of a problem and refused to be 
lured from it. A tall, handsome lad 
limped forward and gave me a glowing 
account of marionettes, conjurors, Punch 
and Judy, Christmas trees, and other 
joys, to say nothing of presents and 
delicacies. _The children cannot move 
very well, even the best of them, so 
special games have to be devised. Of 
these the most popular is “ Hunting the 
Thimble.” A nurse is turned out of the 
room, the thimble is solemnly hidden, 
and it is her task to find it amid the 
conflicting and confusing advice offered 
by the patients. I was invited to play 
this fascinating game by a little fellow, 
stretched on his back, who was amusing 
himself with an air balloon, but pleaded 
other engagements. “Then,” said my 
willing informant, “ the fairies come and 
give us presents; real fairies in cloaks 
and high hats.” The matron enlightened 
me. The fairies live at a neighbouring 
School, or Academy, or whatever its title 
may be, for Young Ladies, and happy 
they must be to think that their kindly 
visit is remembered and spoken of when 
the year is far sped. The tall boy had been 
discharged from the hospital, but came 





back, having brought about a return of 
the disease by climbing gates. “ You 
rascal,” said I, severely, “ you had _ better 
be careful. The fairies do not love boys 
who climb gates!” It was intended for 
a little lesson in morality; may I be 
forgiven if it sounded to him otherwise. 
The great interview of all was reserved 
to the last. There is a boy here who is 
renowned for odd fancies and quaint 
sayings. He bears a strange name con 
nected with an event in history ; we will 
call him Prestonpans. Alas, there was a 
disappointment in store. Poor Preston- 
pans was in pain, and was sobbing 
quietly in his pillow because the pain 
was bad. Of all the pitiful things that 
have saddened my heart in my visit 
from one children’s ward to another the 
memory of little Prestonpans, stifling his 
tears in his pillow so that he might not 
be heard by his comrades in affliction 
chattering in their cots around him, is 
the most vivid and will be the last to go. 
They say that his is a bad case. It is 
good to think that our London children 
in hospital are made to feel that Christ- 
mas is a lovely, gracious, blessed time, 
wherein for a while they may forget their 
sorrows and taste something of the hap- 
piness of life. I do hope that Prestonpans 
will enjoy his Christmas. 
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The Vicars 


WRITTEN BY LILIAN QUILLER COUCH. 


UTSIDE the Vicar- 
age the snowflakes 
were floating down 
in desultory fashion 
upon an already 
white world ; as if, 
seeing that the land 
was satisfactorily 
decorated for Christ- 
mas, they felt they 
might take their 
time. Inside the 
Vicarage, in the 
darkened dining- 
room, stood a tall 

Christmas-tree in silence and solitude, 

waiting for the hour which would bring 

the taper—that magic wand which would 
touch every point with light, and set 
its laden branches glittering. Upstairs 
in the Vicarage nurseries was the com- 
motion and excitement inseparable in 
such regions from the donning of gor- 
geous apparel. And in the Vicarage 

library,” before the ruddy fire, and in a 

soft candlelight, sat the vicar and _ his 

wife, resting for an hour between the 
toils of past and future. 

The vicar’s wife was pleasant to look 
upon, and her face was a happy face as 
seen in the soft light. The vicar, also, 
was a handsome fellow; and, though 
his face was now in shadow, his voice 
was a happy voice when he broke the 
silence. 

“The snow has almost ceased,” he 
remarked, as he lay back in his chair. 

Then there was silence again. 

“It was a great risk, Tony,” said the 
vicars wife somewhat absently, and 
quite irrelevantly.. A slow smile crept 
into her face, and she laid her hand on 
the arm of the vicar’s chair. 

“ What ?” asked the vicar, carelessly. 

“The step you took ten years ago,” 
she answered, softly. 

“It was you who took steps, dear— 
many,” he protested, smiling. But he 
placed his hand on hers and held it 
tightly. She withdrew her gaze from 


Risky Step. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. DEWAR. 
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the fire for some moments, and looked 
at him with brave eyes. And the vicar 
rose and took a faded photograph from 
the mantelpiece ; and together they 
looked at that, and both fell a-thinking. 


* + * x 


Miss Amy Wise was the daughter of 
the colonel at Aylford. Miss Worldly- 
Wise they used to call her in the 
barracks, when old Wise himself was 
nowhere about. Zhe Worldly-Wise 
they would call her sometimes. And 
they respected her accordingly. She 
had been only three-and-twenty, ten 
years ago, when the vicar—-then curate— 
had taken the risky step above men- 
tioned ; but she knew a thing or two. 
Indeed, she had known many things for 
many years by reason of the careful 
education of her mother. And when the 
Honourable Tom Terence was first 
stationed at Aylford—though her hopes 
certainly rose, and her mind held no 
doubts of the course to be taken -— she 
felt no sense of security or sureness, 
because, you see, she had gone through 
all that before, and was still Amy Wise 
—indeed, still Worldly-Wise. 

It was on the Christmas Eve when she 
was two-and-twenty, eleven years before, 
that Anthony Harle, the curate, proposed 
to her in the high pew, and—— But 
that must wait a while, for it was all 
through the previous summer that things 
were maturing—coming to a head, so to 
speak. 

To do Miss Wise justice she had no 
intention of encouraging the curate. 
Indeed, she had considered him, by 
reason of his cloth, perhaps, or the 
general impecuniosity of curates, to be 
out of the question—a sort of unac- 
counted being, and somewhat of the 
nature of what Czsar’s wife should have 
been, only in another sense—above sus- 
picion. But Miss Wise, in spite of 
her worldly wisdom, or, perhaps, because 
of it, believed in being kind to everybody 
unless there was need to be otherwise. 
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It is safer to make friends than enemies, 
if possible, whatever your sex or your 
station in life; and “being kind” meant, 
in Miss Wise’s opinion, chatter with a 
savour of flirtation in it more or less 
adapted to the “other party,” when the 








went in the direction of the Honourab!e 
Tom. 

The acquaintance between Miss Wise 
and the Honourable Tom began at the 
Wise’s first tennis-party that year, to 
which the colonel had bidden him, at 
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‘““HE THOUGHT HER A NICE, GOOD-TEMPERED GIRI 2 


“other party” was a male, let him be 
prince or peasant. Such ways came 
naturally to her after her training; that 
was the life she lived, and she certainly 
had no serious thoughts of or for the 
curate. All her thoughts that summer 


Mrs. Wise’s instigation ; she having made 
all needful inquiries as to the Honour- 
able Tom’s prospects. And the Worldly 
Wise began with him the same old grind 
which she had begun—and ended—so 
many times before with others, appearing 
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as fresh and simple and light-hearted as 
a_ school-girl. The Honourable Tom 
took it all very calmly; he thought her 
a nice, good-tempered girl and an ex- 
cellent partner at tennis, and when he 
got back to barracks, and the uninvited 
and the unresponding among his com- 
rades began to smile amusedly and tell 
things, he only wondered a little if they 
were truthful, and felt a trifle surprised 
at his mistake in the girl if they were; 
but he certainly was not much interested. 

The colonel, however, or Mrs. Wise 
through the colonel, followed up the 
acquaintance, and the Honourable Tom, 
who was of a quiet turn of mind, pre- 
ferring simple amusements, fell in with 
their plans, and rather liked doing it, 
recognising his immunity from danger. 

Anthony Harle, the new curate, came 
to Aylford about the same time ; and 
the colonel liked the look of him, and 
invited him over for tennis without any 
prompting from his wife. And Mrs. 
Wise. who had a liking for plenty of 
men as decoration to her house and 
grounds, made no objection. 

“He is welcome to come and go all 
day, if he likes,” she remarked, carelessly. 
“He is not a prig. And a curate is so 
useful with some of the girls.” 

The Honourable Tom was absorbing 
all Mrs. Wise’s attention for the time. 

So all through that summer young 
men and maidens, old beaux and frisky 
matrons, lived, or squandered, many 
hours upon the colonel’s lawn; and 
tennis, or croquet, or archery, or strolls 
about the winding paths, or rests in the 
shaded corners, and always flirtation, 
might be had for the asking. 

And the Worldly-Wise smiled, and 
blushed, and played, and pouted, and 
sang, and frolicked, all for the entertain- 
ment of the Honourable Tom ; working 
decidedly harder than the pale dress- 
makers who stitched away in the close 
workrooms at the daring creations in 
which she decked herself from day to 
day. But it never occurred to Miss 
Wise that this was hard work. It was 
her life, her creed, her quest. She was 
doing her best to succeed ; desperately 
longing for. success, though admitting 
to herself that the odds looked against it. 

Meanwhile,. Anthony Harle_ was 
imagining her a particularly simple and 
guileless angel, and had fallen honestly 
in love with her. And she smiled on 
him, also, and went on “ being kind ;” 


and the curate’s heart was of a large 
size, and he was yielding it all up to her. 

In time, his rector, noting how things 
were trending with him, tried what the 
dropping of hints would do: hints of 
flaws to be found in all mortals in 
general, and then of flaws to be found 
in one mortal in particular. He did not 
say to Harle: “I know how it is with 
you. Don’t bea fool ; she is not worth 
it.” Not that much good would have 
been done if he had. Does that sort of 
thing ever do good when a man is a 
man? But one day the rector tried 
bringing the conversation round to the 
subject of Miss Wise herself, remarking, 
by the way, that he feared she was not 
an estimable young lady. Anthony 
Harle felt his blood tingle under his 
skin, and the old rector suddenly seemed 
coarse and repellent in his eyes ; but he 
could get no satisfaction, and the rector 
drifted, purposely, to other subjects, and 
the curate had no right to make him eat 
or explain his words. 

“ Not estimable!” he repeated angrily 
when back in his own rooms. “ Because 
she does not teach in the Sunday-school, 
I suppose. God knows I should like to 
see her there. But, after all, people who 
teach in Sunday-schools are bound to be 
in the minority, or there would be few 
scholars.” 

When the autumn came, and the lawn 
grew damp, theatricals followed tennis 
Small attempts, with the Honourable 
Tom as first gentleman and the Worldly- 
Wise as leading lady, the curate winding 
up the list as “ prompter,” out of respect 
to his cloth, Anthony Harle saw 
no harm in assisting the mumuneries. 
Theatricals were a form of art, or in- 
tended to be such, and he did not neglect 
his parish duties one whit in conse- 
quence; and the performances were 
always for charitable purposes. 

So all went well; and even when he 
watched his angel acting with the Hon- 
ourable Tom his eyes were not opened. 
And then, by way of completing the 
amusement, Miss Wise suggested that 
they should all be photographed in cos- 
tume, singly and in groups; and she 
gaily insisted that their “prompter” must 
be photographed also. 

“For are you not our mainsail—or 
sheet anchor—or whatever it is?” she 
chattered. “ At any rate, very useful to 
us;” and out of her kindness she begged 
a copy for herself. And Anthony Harle’s 
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heart leapt with hope, and he found those 
evenings a terribly good substitute for 
Paradise. 

But it was at Christmas that he put 
his fate to the touch—on Christmas Eve, 
when they were all decorating the church 
with holly and evergreens and bright 
texts all about peace and goodwill. The 
Honourable Tom was there in the church, 
too—polite and friendly as ever, but no 
nearer to the passion of love than on the 
first day of his acquaintance with the 
Worldly-Wise. And the Worldly-Wise 
herself, brilliant in a smart red serge 
gown and a becoming little fur cap, sat 
in a high pew sewing holly-leaves on to 
strips of brown paper, and feeling just a 
trifle weary and out of heart with the 
quest of the Honourable Tom. And 
Anthony Harle, who sat beside her 
stripping the leaves from the boughs for 
her, noted the new expression, and 
guessing nothing of its origin thought 
that it gave an added charm to the angel 
face. 

No one was near their pew. The 
others were mostly grouped about the 
pulpit, laughing and trying to say smart 
things with a touch of profanity in them, 
as suited to the occasion. The Worldly- 
Wise glanced at them frequently, but 
felt unequal to stirring herself to resume 
the old grind just now. She could see 
the Honourable Tom quite plainly, 
smiling and talking and helping ; but it 
was some consolation to know that if he 
were not in love with her he was heart- 
whole as regarded any of the others— 
she knew enough to see that. 

Then, all suddenly, her attention came 
back with a shock to the man at her 
side. She saw that he was bending 
towards her with a wonderful look in his 
eyes, and she heard his voice pleading 
with her. 

“Miss Wise—Amy—I love you. I 
must tell you that I love you. Amy, 
darling, give me some hope.” 

In her utter amazement the holly 
wreath slid to the floor, only the un- 
threaded needle was pinched tightly 
between her fingers. The curate was 
looking splendid in his pleading—fine 
and manly, a lover to be desired. But 
to Miss Wise the whole thing was start- 
ling and preposterous. 

“Love me,” she gasped ; “why, it is 
ridiculous. How can you?—how can I? 
—oh! who ever heard of such a thing ? 
I never dreamed of your loving me.” 


e) 


“ 


“Why not ?” he demanded. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” she faltered. 
“ You were—so useful ; curates are——” 
She hesitated, for she had no thought-out 
reason ready. “ Aren’t you a celibate?” 
she stammered at last. 

He smiled curiously. “I am asking 
you to be my wife,” he remarked. Then, 
seeing the unresponsiveness in her eyes, 
his love overcame his manners. He 
seized her hands roughly. 

“ Amy,” he cried, in a voice which was 
yet instinctively subdued, “I love you. 
I love you so. It is no wild story ; it is 
truth, and it means so muchtome. The 
future would be so awful without your 
love. Darling, my love for you must 
make you love me.” 

For some moments no words would 
come to Miss Wise’s lips. She looked 
at Anthony Harle straightly and more 
sincerely than she had ever looked at 
any man before. And then a strange 
emotion passed over her. She had no 
intention of accepting this man’s love— 
the idea of him as a husband was out of 
the question. But the sight of him 
seemed to give her heart a curious shake, 
and she seemed to awaken. She had 
never seen love of this sort before. The 
ineligibles who had offered themselves to 
her had dore so in a half-bantering 
manner. But this man’s love was so 
wonderful, so sincere, so unaffected ; it 
struck her as if she had been hit witha 
stick, and yet it softened her strangely ; 
and even while denying him his desire, 
she was nearer to the angel he had 
imagined her than ever she had been 
before. 

“Mr. Harle,” she said, gently, and she 
took his hand, and held it with both of 
her own, “I cannot marry you. I really 
do not love you; but I am sorrier than 
I have ever been in my life before.” 
Then she felt afraid that she was going 
to cry, and she got up quick!y, and 
hurried away. 

Anthony Harle also rose, but slowly, 
as a stricken man, and walked home, 
numb with hopelessness. And it was 
many a day before he realised that he, a 
curate, had actually chosen a church, a 
sacred building, in which to plead for his 
earthly love. But, after all, was he not 
pleading with an angel ? 

Oddly enough, that shock, that shake 
at Miss Wise’s heart, did not leave her 
altogether ; she could not forget it. 

“ What love it was!” she would say to 
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“AREN'T YOU 
herself, wonderingly. “It was not that 
he said so very much—all that was rather 
crude ; but it was the truth of the man. 
I never saw anything so wonderful.” 
And the remembrance of it sobered 
her. She was not offended at the curate’s 
presumption; she was only distracted 
and thoughtful; and her quest of the 
Honourable Tom became more mechani- 
cal, and a trifle careless. He was so des- 
perately friendly, she could make no 
headway. And back in barracks the 
“eligibles,” who had already been through 
the grind, and had opened their eyes in 
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time, and the “ ineligibles,” who had had 
their eyes opened for them, congratulated 
the Honourable Tom upon his cautious 
resistance ; while the newest subaltern 
chafed at what he called the “spiteful 
gossip,” and longed to fight the girl's 
battles. He was an “ineligible” also, 
but then he had only known Miss Wise 
a week, 

Before the colonel’s lawn was marked 
for tennis next spring, the quest of the 
Honourable Tom was over; for he 
quietly announced his engagement to a 
girl near his home in the North, a gir! 
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whom he had been loving for eighteen 
months. But that same mood of dis- 
traction was still on Miss Wise even as 
he told her his news. She was not con- 
scious of any feeling of mortification or 
anguish, or of any bitter blow to her 
hopes. Indeed, it is to be hoped that 
she was somewhat absent-minded, for 
the first words she uttered in answer 
were decidedly unconventional. 

“Won't you be terribly bored?” she 
said, dreamily. 

And when he did not reply, but stood 
gazing at her in astonishment, she sud- 
denly realised what she had said. 

“ |] beg your pardon a thousand times,” 
she exclaimed with a frank laugh. “| 
must own I was thinking of someone 
else.” And then she congratulated him 
correctly. And then she went indoors, 
and felt rather sorry for~her mother. 
And then she went to her room, and 
glanced at the row of photographs on 
the mantelpiece ; and when she came to 
Anthony Harle’s face, she iooked at it 
long and curiously. And in a week’s 
time she left home to pay a prolonged 
round of visits 

It was about Christmas when Miss 
Wise came back to her home; and she 
had done a deal of thinking during that 
time, and she could not understand her- 
self. 

When she walked into her bedroom 
after all those months, she felt excited, 
and went straight to the photograph of 
Anthony Harle on the mantelpiece, as if 
she had looked forward to the meeting. 
And then she paced the floor, and called 
herself a fool ; and then she dressed for 
dinner, and thought that that epithet 
was too hard, and really undeserved, and 
she wondered who had come to the bar- 
racks during her absence. But she did 
not seem good at that sort of wondering, 
and her thoughts drifted back again, 
and again she called herself a fool. 
And then she took the photo in her 
hands and dashed it on the floor, and 
turned to go downstairs. And then she 
went back and picked it up. And then 
she really did go downstairs, and won- 
dered if she were sickening for anything 
horrid. 

“ And how is everyone ?” she asked, 
after the servants had left the room. 

They were dining alone, this worldly- 
wise trio. 

“Well, to begin with, Terence has 
gone off on leave to get married this 


Christmas,” remarked the colonel, with 
what his wife considered a strange want 
of tact. 

“A very dull young man,” she re- 
marked, scornfully. 

“One can scarcely judge of the intel- 
ligence of a man whose heart is in the 
other end of England,” said the Worldly- 
Wise, carelessly. “Any changes at the 
barracks ?” 

“Yes, a new captain, and some smaller 
fry in the place of Nugent and the 
Brooks boys,” announced the colonel. 
“The captain is one of the Martins of 
Claythorpe.” 

**Oh,” said Miss Wise. 

And then there followed a little silence 
charged with meaning. And Miss Wise 
noted her mother’s eyes dilate and 
gleam with interest. And she knew 
in a moment that this meant the begin- 
ning of the grind again. She took it 
as a matter of course, and vaguely 
wondered what the new captain would 
be like, and mentally decided that two 
or three of those chiffon bodices, after 
the pattern of the one she had brought 
back, might be a safe investment. 

“And what has become of that 
curate?” she asked after a while. “ Mr. 
Mr. Harle, wasn’t he called?” Al- 
ready the disturbing thoughts of him 
were fading in the contemplation of the 
quest of a “ Martin of Claythorpe.” 

“Oh, he’s here about. still,” said the 
colonel. “ We're great friends. But he 
works too hard; tramping all over the 
parish, and beyond, looking up unhealthy 
heathen.” 

“Your father is quite childish over 
the curate’s loss of colour. I seriously 
think of keeping sulphur candles on the 
premises to burn beside him when he 
comes here.” 

“Is he visiting infectious parishioners?” 
asked Miss Wise, nonchalantly. 

“No. I don’t know that,” said the 
colonel. “Only the rector leaves him 
all the long tramps to the far corners of 
the parish ; and on his own account he 
has come across a small settlement of 
heathen on the downs, who seem to 
belong to nobody’s care in particular.” 

But Miss Wise's attention had wan- 
dered again from the curate to the com- 
parative charms of chiffon and net. 

On Christmas Eve the snow began 
to come down steadily, freezing as it fell 
Miss Wise walked blithely through it 
again in the interest of the church and 
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its decoration. But the curate was not 
there this time ; and as she looked about 
her half-furtively, last year’s incident in 
the high pew seemed quite unreal. And 
as she chattered, and listened to a deal 
of flippant gossip of the past months’ 
Aylford doings, her mind became more 
natural than it had been for a whole 
vear ; the repetition of the surroundings 
seemed to break the spell which had 
held her since last Christmas Eve; 
and her plans for her future campaign 
became more interesting, and she helped 
to fix the final text, all about Peace and 
Goodwill. 

And on her way home after the work 
was done, she was introduced to Captain 
Martin; and, he having already heard 
of her in barracks, and feeling ready for 
some amusement, the quest began apace. 

Mrs. Wise was sitting over the fire 
engrossed in a novel, when Miss Wise 
returned ; and the colonel was out. So 
Miss Wise rang for tea to be brought to 
her own room, and made her way slowly 
upstairs, flicking the melted snow from 
her muff, light-heartedly, as she went. 
When she reached her room she went 
straight to her mirror, and stood there 
criticising her features, separately and as 
a whole, appraising their worth in the 
matter of the quest of Captain Martin. 
And then 

As she turned carelessly towards the 
wardrobe with a view to appraising, also, 
the outward adornments which were to 
act as a set-off to the features, her eyes 
fell upon the photo of Anthony Harle, 
standing in half-shadow on the mantel- 
piece. And then a most marvellous and 
unaccountable thing happened; and she 
stood as if outwardly turned to stone. 
Her throat seemed to be closing over 
with a fear which was yet not a fear; 
the blood rushed to her face, and her 
heart felt as if it were throbbing in her 
ears, her tembles, across her closing 
throat, bidding fair to suffocate her and 
steal her senses. This thing which con- 
fronted her was so terrible, yet so en- 
thralling ; the girl’s very soul seemed to 
be held in spell. For the face on the 
mantelpiece seemed to her gaze as a 
living face ; the eyes had followed her as 
she turned—they were gazing at her 
now, gleaming, appealing. 

She could not turn her gaze from the 
face; it fascinated her, and held her 
rigid. Yet she felt no terror, no fright 
at the unreality, the unearthliness of the 
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moments through which she was passing. 
The eyes did not blench as the time 
went on, they burned and g!eamed ; and 
the expression which lay in them was 
imploring, yearning, as the eyes of one in 
some desperate need ; and they drew the 
girl’s very heart towards them. 

And this commonplace girl, in this 
commonplace room, yielded to the mar- 
vellous thing which was staring back at 
her; and her whole training fell away 
from her, and she seemed to see her own 
naked heart, and her real self, stripped of 
convention. 

“How wonderful! how wonderful!” 
she whispered, in strange, quick syllables 
of awe. “I love him, 1 love him! Oh, 
how wonderful !” 

Her stiff hands began to move, and 
the fingers clasped themselves together. 

“ And he wants me,” she cried, as life 
coursed more quickly again. “He is in 
trouble. I am coming, Anthony, I am 
coming.” 

With an effort she withdrew her eves 
from the imploring face, and turning 
quickly to the door, ran straight down- 
stairs again, and out into the white 
world. 

When the maid brought the tea to 
Miss Wise, she found the room empty. 
Miss Wise was speeding quickly over 
the frozen ground ; on, on, straight and 
determined, as if guided by an invisible 
hand; through the streets of brilliant 
shops, all holly-decked; past the chatter- 
ing, bustling purchasers ; hearing noth- 
ing, seeing nothing, feeling nothing but 
the great wild ecstasy in her heart as 
she hurried towards the man who had 
silently bidden her come, the man whom 
she loved. 

On, still on; past the town, and the 
light, and the noise; up the steep hill 
overhung with snow-laden branches ; 
straight on, till she reached the bare, 
open downs, stretching white, and 
hard, and desolate, away before her. 
And the keen air set the blood coursing 
swiftly in her veins. 

“I am coming, I am coming,” she 
whispered as she sped along. 

In her mind there was no idea of 
destination, no planned search. He had 
bidden her, and she was going to him 
over. the snowy land, alone and un- 
guided. 

The snow had ceased now, and the 
stars were shining out; and the whole 
world seemed silent and still, but for the 
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one hurrying figure. At length she 
turned her course, and, striking away to 
the right, came to a rough, uneven piece 
of land, difficult to cross in the uncertain 
starlight. It was a point where the new 
railway was to skirt the downs ; and the 
soil rose in mounds and banks; and 
stones, and planks, and rubbish lay 
strewn all round about,gently covered and 
rounded with the layer of frozen snow. 
By the side of the unfinished line stood 
a small iron hut, a temporary toolshed 
for the use of the navvies. And as she 
neared this Miss Wise came to a halt, 
and held her head alert to listen. What 
she heard above the wild throbbing of 


her own heart must have satisf.ed her, for 
with quick steps she went towards the 
shed, and, pushing open the door, entered 
into the darkness. 

“ Anthony,” she cried, softly. “ An- 
thony, I have come to you.” 

A slight moan fell on her ears, and 
then a faint voice answered clearly : 

“ Darling, I called to you, and you 
have come. Ah, for the sake of Heaven, 
do not wake me.” 

“It is no dream, Anthony. I am here. 
And I love you.” 

And, kneeling in the darkness for one 
moment, she stretched her arms to him, 
and, bending, felt his lips meet hers. 
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Three times again, upon that snowy 
night, the worldly-wise daughter of the 
colonel went to and fro across the downs, 
bringing help to Anthony Harle. And 
when at length he lay in the colonel’s 
most comfortable guest chamber, with a 
delightful drowsiness stealing over him, 
and a broken leg in splints, Miss Wise 
came out from the study, and, meeting 
the colonel in the hall, beckoned him 
back into the room, and faced him. 

“T love that man upstairs,” she said, 
quietly but firmly. “I don’t care in the 
least what mamma says. I am going 
to go on loving him—although he is 
poor.” 

The colonel looked at her curiously 
fora moment. Then he answered just 
as quietly. “The risk is on his side, in 
my opinion. But he isn’t poor.” 

“Not poor!” exclaimed Miss Wise. 
“ A curate——” 

“No,” said the colonel with some 
dryness. “This one happens to be very 
well off—in the matter of money. In 
the matter of limbs he will not have 
much to boast of if he persists in 
jumping about over railway cuttings, 
breaking his bones, and freezing in 
tool-sheds. But he’s a rich man at 
present.” 

It was Miss Wise who looked curiously 
at the colonel this time, and a queer 
little smile began to creep into her eyes. 

“Did mamma know?” she whispered. 
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“ No, I saw no occasion to mention it,” 
declared the colonel. 

And then Miss Wise laughed quite 
openly. 

But the photo, when she went to her 
room again, was, as it had ever been 
before that night, just a photo. 

When Miss Wise met her lover again 
she strove in all honesty to convince him 
that she was no angel. But he had 
already been told that many times by 
many people, and yet preferred his old 
beliefs. So he only smiled the incredulity 
he felt. 

“Papa says you run a great risk in 
trusting me,” she whispered. 

But Anthony Harle pointed out that 
he was a pig-headed fellow, and if she 
had no objection he'd like to go through 
with it. 

And he did. 

= * * . 

“Come, Tom,” said the vicar’s wife, 
rousing herself, “we've wasted a whole 
hour. The children will be here 
clamouring in a few minutes and I must 
put on a pretty gown first; and after 
all,” she added, with a half-shy smile 
quite charming in a matron of such long 
standing, “it was ten years ago.” 

The vicar did not say anything, but 
he laid down that old photograph of 
himself as “ prompter”—and then—the 
donning of the pretty gown was delayed 
a full minute longer. 
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Ghostly Counsel. 


WRITTEN BY CLARENCE ROOK. 





) HIS is a modest plea 
on behalf of a decay- 
ing industry. The 
business of haunting, 
as everyone must 
admit, is by no means 
what it was in the 
days when every 
ghost had his place 
and every place of any 
pretentions had _ its 
ghost. By: this time 
)} the army of the un- 
' employed among dis- 
embodied spirits must 
have reached consider- 
able proportions ; nor 
4 can we hope that their 
activity will be distri- 
buted among other 
trades. A ghost, you will perceive, must 
haunt, or die. One's heart bleeds for 
them, honest, hard-working folk as they 
have been, a little lacking perhaps in 
invention, and bound in the trammels 
of tradition, but punctual, regular, dili- 
gent. and quite harmless. And if fashion 
is to come to the rescue of the Spital- 
fields silk trade by wearing silken waist- 
coats, surely political economy can have 
no word to say against the kindly 
propping up of the tottering trade of 
haunting 

Ihe ghost, I have said, is a conven- 
tional being, unwilling to move with the 
times. Indeed, his methods have not 
improved or even changed since the 
days of the Athenian ghost who still 
makes the flesh of schoolboys to creep 
as they dig him from the Latin of Pliny 
in which he is buried. Do you know the 
story? How a certain house in Athens 
stood unlet because of the grim stories 
that were told concerning it. How a 
certain philosopher, bent on investiga- 
tion, sat alone in the house one night 
with candle and book, and heard the 
sound of dragging chains. How, while 
the philosopher still read on, a form 
appeared in the doorway — an old man 
with long beard and shaggy hair —a 


—_ 


form which advanced and waved its 
arms, heavy with chains, over the philo- 
sopher’s head. How the philosopher, 
who by this time must have required 
all his philosophy, rose, and, candle in 
hand, followed the grisly spectre into 
the courtyard and saw it sink into the 
earth. And how on the next day they 
found a heap of bones bound in chains 
beneath the sod, which, being buried 
decently, troubled the house no more 
There you have the conventional ghost 
story. It is especially interesting as 
showing that the art of haunting has 
remained unprogressive throughcenturies 
of human progress. For within the last 
few years the same scene has been 
enacted in a certain country-house in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol—the phantom 
figure, the disappearance beneath a flag- 
stone by the hall door, the discovery of 
bones, the decent burial, and the con- 
sequent peace and quietness — every 
detail was almost precisely the same. 
Whence it will be seen that the Christian 
ghost of the nineteenth century is still 
working upon the traditional lines laid 
down for haunting by the poor heathen 
ghost who troubled Athens a couple of 
thousand years ago. Here, perchance, 
we may trace one reason of his deca- 
dence. 

Throughout the Middle Ages and well 
into the present century the ghost was in 
pretty regular and constant employment, 
and every competent haunter could 
reckon on a nightly job from sunset to 
cock-crow. To the average country 
house the ghost was as necessary an 
appendage as the bath-room to the aver- 
age country house of to-day. Moreover, 
the ghosts who failed to obtain places in 
first-rate families could easily find em- 
ployment in country lanes and village 
churchyards, and raise gooseflesh upon 
yokels and servant maids. But with 
the latter end of the nineteenth century 
there has come a change. The ghost is no 
longer in demand. It is not that we are 
no longer superstitious. We have our 
fashionable superstitions still. But they 
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fasten round palmistry, magic crystals 
and Mahatmas rather than round the 
good, old-fashioned, hard-working family 
haunter. It is not, it must be confessed, 
so much the fault of the ghost, as of the 
public, which refuses to take the appari- 
tion in the proper spirit. When it makes 
a tentative appearance, as it did at 
Silverton in the spring, we refuse the 
appropriate shudder. We send down 
journalists, who sit and watch with the 
aid of a dog and a bottle of whisky; and 
that is obviously not the spirit in which 
to take an apparition. One can scarcely 
blame the visitant from another world 
for refusing to grant an interview to the 
anonymous and irresponsible newspaper 
man. Even in fiction the ghost is no 
longer what it was—the deus ex machind. 
It would be safe to bet that there will 
not be a single ghost in the stories which 
will crowd upon us in the forthcoming 
Christmas numbers. Mr. Frank Stock- 
ton has gone so far as to turn the ghost 
into comic relief in a famous story, and 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert has put the ancestral 
spirits into a comic opera. In the world 
of ghosts ridicule kills more surely than 
in France. And if some step be not 
quickly taken the ghost will follow the 
dodo, the great auk, and other rare and 
persecuted specimens to extinction. 
Now, to the genuine ghost-lover this 
is a consummation by no means to be 
wished. To the story-teller, to whom 
the ghost is invaluable as a spinner and 
unraveller of mysteries, its extinction 
would be a disaster. For the ordinary 
character of flesh and blood is trammelled 
by considerations of space and time, to 
say nothing of such trifles as bolts and 
bars. You may put your ghost, if you 
be a story-teller, through a two-foot wall, 
or convey him in a trice from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groats, with no considera- 
tion of crowbar or railway fare. My 
own affection for the ghost is Platonic. 
To me he is simply a rarity which is 
becoming daily more rare; and for that 
reason, if for no other, I am anxious to pre- 
serve at least a few specimens of his race. 
To that end I have made a small col- 
lection of ghosts of my own, as the 
Americans have collected the remnant 
of the buffalos in Yellowstone Park, and 
for the same reason: namely, to secure 
the species from absolute extinction, and 
in the hope of forming a nucleus for 
future propagation. In Kensington—in 
a road which is given dver to the omnibus, 


the hansom, the bicycle, and otiier pro- 
saic products of the day—I have a small 
preserve of spirits. If you enter the 
cellars of that house you will be aston- 
ished at the shadowy faces and the 
gleaming eyes that glare at you from 
the corners. If you chance to try to 
open a casual door, you will be surprised 
to find an intangible opponent pushing 
in the opposite direction; and as you 
sit quietly in the drawing-room in the 
evening, the big folding-doors leading to 
the dining-room will fly apart, impelled 
by some unseen agency. If, moreover, 
you take your courage in both hands 
and boldly sleep in that house I will 
guarantee you a fright that will whiten 
your hair. I wil! not tell you the 
precise address; for the true ghost 
lover is like the true fishermen, and 
is disinclined to invite the general public 
to share his knowledge of a quiet spot 
where a bite is assured. Nor will I 
be more precise concerning another 
of my preserves than to confess that it 
is within an easy walk of Wimbledon. 
Here you will find a fairly harmless 
ghost, an old man with a white beard 
—the veritable descendant of the “ senex 
promissa barba” of Pliny—who walks 
aimlessly about the house. The servants 
give notice, though the old man takes 
none; but the owners are more philo- 
sophical, and are even careful to avoid 
frightening the ghost away. 

But for my favourite ghost I must 
travel further afield, to a village on the 
outskirts of Bruges. If you walk inthe 
right direction out of Bruges you will 
presently come to a sort of family man- 
sion set about with poplar trees. Around 
the house is a moat, which you cross by 
a bridge to reach the front door. In 
the dim light of failing day it is the 
veritable moated grange in which Ma- 
riana pined, a perfect mse-en-scéne for 
a mystery. It was an evening in early 
autumn when I first by accident set 
eyes upon it, and found, leaning over its 
gate, its tenant. He was an English- 
man, and seeing that I had lost my way 
and that a storm was brewing, he invited’ 
me to be his guest. I accepted, and 
liked him so well that he had no diffi- 
culty in persuading me to stay to dinner. 
I was sitting in the deep window seat 
before dinner, talking to his little 
daughter and watching the distant light- 
ning, when the child said suddenly, 
pointing with her finger to the moat: 
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“Look! There is the boatman again!” 

I looked. And I saw a man in a boat 
rowing slowly and laboriously through 
the stagnant water. 

“But it isn’t a real boatman, you 
know,” said the child. 

And as he rowed under the window, 
within a few yards of where I was sitting, 
| knew, somehow, although he was there 


before my eyes, that it was no thing of 


flesh and blood at which I was looking. 

I asked my host, when he entered the 
room, whether he had ever seen it. He 
said that he had, many times; and that 
his daughter watched for it, without the 
least fear, every night. But there was 
not a tradesman in Bruges who would 
dare to cross that moat after dark. The 
next day I returned by daylight, and 
examined the moat. There was no trace 
of a boat. Moreover, from the unbroken 
slime and weeds which covered the sur- 
face of the stagnant water, it was evi- 
dent that it had been undisturbed for 
months. I could trace no story to 
account for the apparition. But when- 
ever I feel the want of a genuine, unas- 
suming ghost I shall go back to that 
moated grange and sit in the deep 
window-seat at nightfall. 

But I will countenance no expeditions 
of the Psychical Research Society. That 


unthinking association of iconoclasis has 
done enough harm already. We have 
already driven away the fairies ; and it 
is only the true ghost hover—the col- 
lector who takes his ghost in the proper 
spirit of credulity—who stands in the 
way of the utter extinction of the old- 
fashioned ghost. If the misguided 
energy of research is not curbed, our 
descendants will scarce believe that 
there were ever such things on earth at 
all. We owe it to them to ensure that 
here and there a specimen shall survive. 
We owe it, moreover, to the ghosts 
themselves, who have played no incon- 
spicuous part in the world’s history. It 
were the basest ingratitude to hunt them 
all back to the underworld, as the sports- 
man shoots without mercy the last speci- 
men of some rare race of bird. Let the 
Psychical Research Society have mercy, 
and leave here and there a few square 
feet on which the few remaining ghosts 
may haunt in peace and be happy. 
Their pleasures are few. And some 
day, when we have frightened them all 
away, we may yearn for a story where- 
with to make our flesh to creep. For 
my own part, I am keeping my ghosts 
to myself in the hope that before long 
they will be worth a few thousand 
pounds apiece. 
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I dream you sit with silken hair 
That waits for my caress: mine eyes 
Are hungry for the sight of you; 


Yet are they closed, for still ‘tis true (( 
3) 





Only the man who dreams is wise. 






Of wisdom I have scanty store, 
Nor may I swear to err no more, 


But, O, my heart, I still shall hold 
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Here where you came to me of old. 
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The Absinthe Hour in Farts. 


WRITTEN BY H. P. HUGH. ILLUSTRATED BY .JAMES GREIG. 


ID Napoleon I. intro- 
duce absinthe into 
France?” “Did he 
serve it out to his 
soldiers in the 
marshes, and did 
they throw it away 
in disgust?” “Is it 
an old Swiss drink, 
with centuries of 

history?” “Is it—” and so on, so forth. 

You put these and a dozen other 
questions to a Frenchman as he sips 
gently, but he tells you that he does not 
know—that he is not interested—that 
information regarding this and many 
other subjects of importance can be 
found out by visiting the Azbliothégque 
Nationale. He dislikes the idea that 
absinthe has a vulgar history. He 
prefers to think of it as it treats him—as 
a something more soothing than Lethe’s 
waters. He favours the idea that it 
came down direct from the gods. 

It is a strange drink. No one has 
ever tasted it for the first time without 
a shudder of disgust. With its strong 
medicated odour, its sickly taste and its 
uncanny colour, it suggests a nauseous 
drug more than a beverage. But do not 
drink it twice if you do not want to 
understand its fearful fascination. It is 
more deadly in the long run than opium, 
and Poe could not describe its domina- 
tien when its victim is too weak to 
struggle. 

The mode of drinking it is fairly well 
known. The waiter, with his long flow- 
ing apron and his close cropped hair, 
and with bottle sticking out from under 
his arms, rushes from one table to 
another. 

“Vous desirez, M’sieu ?” 

“ Absinthe.” 

He mechanically rattles off: “ Pure, 
with sugar, gum, or citron?” 

“ With sugar.” 

Then he returns with a glass, a sugar 
bow], a perforated spoon, and com- 
mences to pour out, eyeing the customer 
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all the time, until the latter raises his 
finger to say that he has enough. The 
absinthe lies in the bottom of the glass 
—a greenish-brownish looking, gummy 
substance. The perforated spoon is then 
laid across the top of the glass, and the 
sugar placed on it. The drinker raises 
the bottle of iced water, and with scru- 
pulous care allows two or three drops to 
fall on the sugar. Then he takes a quiet 
interest in watching the drops slowly 
eating in. When the sugar begins to 
melt it is treated toa more copious bath; 
and this goes on till it has entirely 
vanished, and the absinthe has been 
changed into a bright greenish-yellow 
fluid. This is the prelude to the Absinthe 
Hour. 

No other capital in the world has any- 
thing to compare with it. From the 
wealthy quarters of the city, where the 
air is always the cooler for the presence 
of avenues of green trees, down to St. 
Denis, where the stench of the tanneries 
lies heavy, and up to the Latin Quarter, 
where the students laugh the more bois- 
terously in proportion as their studies are 
more sombre, ny Lady Absinthe holds 
her court. The “hour” begins vaguely 
after five o'clock, and ends any time up 
till seven. In the great business houses, 
where strokes of the pen represent for- 
tunes, and in factories where pence repre- 
sent dinners, it is awaited with the same 
impatience. The drink and the hour are 
part and parcel of the French character. 
An Englishman says: “Let me get 
through my dinner first. I don’t want 
to go into any matters likely to disturb 
my appetite. After dinner | will have a 
glance over the day’s doings.” A French- 
man, on the other hand, says: “ Well, | 
had better settle my affairs before I dine. 
If they’re good or if they’re bad, a glass 
of absinthe will make me see them in 
the most comforting light. Then for 
dinner, and after that for an evening 
without worry. One must have some 
relaxation.” 

In the summer months, when the 
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terrasses of the cafés are thronged, the 
scene during the Absinthe Hour is a 
brilliant one. All Paris that only lives 
to amuse itself comes down to the boule- 
vards from the Bois de Boulogne or the 
Races, and the tables are surrounded by 
dresses dainty enough to make a butter- 
fly jealous. True, the ladies rarely touch 
the drink. It is not for the delicate sex, 
but they never miss the hour, because it 
is then that all the men folk that Paris 
talks about, and who a few hours later 
will be lions in many salons, meet and 
are natural beings. 


hy 
| PILRE ] 
| FRANCAISE! 
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* Men whose transactions on the Bourse 
have represented millions, stroll down 
the Rue de Quatre Septembre arm in 
arm; and with sheets of closing prices 
and hurriedly-opened wires from London 
in their hands, they form a coterie, and 
for a time a neighbouring table hears : 
“ Those cursed Ottoman’s—telegram too 
late to unload—next liquidation ? Don’t 
let’s talk about it.” And then there is a 
lull in the conversation, and the yellow 
poison is sipped, and eyes that a few 


minutes before had the gold greed in 
them are turned on every pretty woman 
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that passes, and fhe conversation is 
interrupted with occasional whispers and 
Rabelaisian laughs. 

“You've heard Yvette’s new song — 
the one she had a row with the censor 
over? That idea of hers of simply 
coughing when she comes to the line he 
cut out is stunning ?” 

“Dine? Marguery’s if you like. 
Always certain of one dish worth eating. 
Why not dine at the Horloge, and wait 
for the concert ?” 

For these men, whose doings may 
mean ruin to thousands, a bullet in the 






head, or a flight to England for them- 
selves, absinthe has carried out her 
contract, and left them the world with a 
rose tint. 

Alfred de Musset drank it to excite 
his brain when he wrote, and to-day 
there is scarcely one whose name is 
famed in literature, art, or the drama, 
-that does not set aside the hour to its 
worship. Once in a quiet little café up 
in the Latin Quarter I saw Zola sitting 
over it. He was alone,and though he 
was frequently greeted by friends he 
bowed with that indifference of a man 
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whose thoughts are elsewhere. He 
drank it automatically, and after each 
gulp he shifted his eyes from one table 
to another, and I remember the interest 


“CRAWLS AWAY TO FCTID GARRETS” 


that he seemed to take in a dispute 
carried on in a low voice between a 
young fellow and some girl, very loudly 
dressed, who was palpably responsible 





for the dispute. - Massenet is a fervent 
disciple, and when you see him entering 
a café eagerly searching for some friends 
to whom he wishes to tell the latest 
boulevard story, you 
can hardly imagine that 
this man, with his abso- 
lutely roguish laugh, is 
he who wrote the deli- 
cate music for J/anon, 
and who is so nervous 
that he hides himself 
away from everyone on 
the first nights of hi 
operas. Aurelien Scholl 
—most brilliant of 
chronique writers, who 
has forgotten more of 
Paris of to-day than a 
half of the writers of 
its memoirs have ever 
known—seeks out the 
ribald Armand Sil- 
vestre, the racy Paul 
Alxis, and the sombre 
looking Mendes, with 
the impure pen, and 
this crowd of brilliant 
men exchange in one 
hour enough brilliant 
repartee to make the 
fame of a dozen strug- 
gling young writers. 

It is a wonderful 
scene. The absinthe 
has suited itself to all 
states of mind. It has 
made the happy the 
gayer, the troubled 
more philosophic. It 
has proved to everyone 
that what he thinks 
best is right. The 
crowd melts away to 
dine and to féte, and 
the café is left to the 
waiters, and the sickly, 
penetrating odour lies 
heavy on the air. In 
two hours much the 
same assembly will be 
seen chatting over their 
coffee. 

To them absinthe 
sings a pleasant and 
seductive song. But 
absinthe paints another picture, and it is 
an awful picture. It stamps the faces of 
its victims with its own yellow colour, 
and their minds with its burning spirit. 
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Yes, go down to Belleville, to St. Denis, 
or go up into the slums of Montmartre 
to see what absinthe can do when it has 
anxious victims. As the hour approaches 
the poor wretches who have slept out 
their drunken sleep, after a debauch that 
has continued late into the morning, 
rouse themselves and crawl out into the 
street. They are cold and _ bloodless. 
All the fire of alcohol that sent them 
to sleep, indifferent to the workings of 
God or man, has evaporated. They 
huddle through the streets with that 
peculiar walk of the hopeless, which by 
a contraction of the arms brings the 
shoulders narrower and raises the collar 
of the coat up into the neck. 

No civilities are wasted on them. The 
brawny garcon, who would shake the 
life out of half of them for touching his 
master’s dog, but who would not stop 
wiping a glass if they were under a cab 
horse, pours out the drink. He loses no 
time in asking if they want it with sugar 
or citron. They would laugh at him if 
he did. They take it up with trembling 
hands and drink it raw! This drink, 
which is so fearfully fiery that it would 
literally stun an ordinary man if he 
drank it undiluted, passes down their 
throats like milk. 

The tongues are unloosened, and the 
dead, parchment-like faces begin to glow. 
Ill-flavoured jokes are told and roars of 
cracked laughter arise from bodies with- 
out food or stomachs. Swaggering 
vagabonds boast of their crimes, and 
there is not a man in that company to 
whom absinthe has left sufficient honesty 
to protest. There are all kinds of faces 
in those groups. There are many who 
have drunk their absinthe at the Café de 
la Paix, and who went on drinking it 
when the waiters of the café bought even- 
ing papers off them. 

There are men whose names were 


once welcomed by publishers, and artists 
who sold their pictures on account of 
their signature. There is that awful 
type of scoundrel, who, fortunately, has 
no counterpart in England, but whose 
very existence makes the streets of Paris 
a danger after nightfall; and there is that 
hopeless, helpless dreg in humanity— 
the man who has lost but cannot appre- 
ciate it, but who is going to drink till he 
can see a full explanation out of all his 
difficulties. 

For them there is no ¢errasse with 
palms and ferns, and no waiters with 
snowy aprons and obsequious manners. 
They shamble in to the “Zincs” (so 
named on account of their zinc counters), 
and here absinthe is sold at a penny, and 
plenty of it and burningly strong. Old 
men, who might have died in their beds 
respected, wake up and provoke the 
younger libertines to laughter by their 
attempts to interest them in stories of 
their former fortunes, and with anecdotes 
of noble scenes in France’s history in 
which they have borne a part. Ah, that 
is the most pitiable of all scenes in these 
absinthe hells. Dragged down to the 
last depths of shame .and poverty, 
absinthe mecilessly awakens _ their 
pleasanter memories, and so when the 
blood courses through their veins once 
more and they would yet find someone 
to sympathise with them and to believe 
that they were once honest men and 
good citizens, they see, when their senses 
are clear enough to appreciate all, how 
they are fallen and to what they have 
sunk. 

There is a different ending to the 
absinthe hour in these quarters. The 
crowd does not break up to dine or to 
feast. It waits till the last sou is spent, 
and then it crawls away to fcetid garrets, 
to sleep and to awake to absinthe’s awful 
awakening. 
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latitude of Barbados that meant 

complete darkness so far as the sun 

was concerned, but the crescent of 
the waning moon was still high in the 
sky and flooded the beach with its clear 
light. The air was full of sound, it rang 
with the shrill singing of the cicadas, and 
the sharp clank of the whistling frogs, 
like the striking of iron plates with 
hammers; whilst, to form a bass to these 
higher notes, the deep roar of the surf 
upon the fringing coral reef rose and fell 
in a monotonous cadence, as each wave, 
checked in its onward motion, curled 
over and broke in a shower of spray 
that gleamed white in the pale moon- 
shine. 

In the midst of one of these glittering 
sheets of foam, a dark object suddenly 
appeared. Carried forward by the wave 
it seemed to break asunder and resolve 
itself into two unequal parts, whereof the 
larger was drawn out to sea again by the 
recoiling water, and the smaller, rising 
erect, appeared as a man, who proceeded 


| was an hour before dawn. In the 


to wade ashore ; not without great diffi- 
culty, several times losing his feet in the 
heavy surf that occasionally boiled up 
as high as his shou!ders. 

Arrived at length upon the sandy 
beach he shook himself as a dog does 
after his bath, and proceeded to make 
a careful survey of his surroundings. 
There was not much to be seen. A few 
scattered cocoanut palms, growing in a 
bare and sandy soil, which was sparsely 
covered by straggling plants, with long 
suckers; here and there a patch of aloes 
or prickly cactus, and, on the edge of the 
beach itself, some large green bushes, of 
rich and abundant foliage. Of man 
there was no trace whatever, so far as 
could be seen by the uncertain light of 
the moon. The wayfarer murmured 
something to himself, which was cer- 
tainly not a blessing, and proceeded to 
adapt himself to the circumstances by 
choosing a resting place. under the 
thickest of the shrubs, with his damp 
coat, now rapidly drying in the breeze, 
rolled up under his head for a pillow. 
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There he was soon fast asleep and 
oblivious to his misfortunes. 

He was wakened by a hand being 
laid upon his shoulder with no very 
gentle touch. He looked up, and saw a 
pleasant open face, belonging to a young 
man of some thirty-five years of age, 
clad in light serge trousers, and a coat 
open at the front, and showing a flannel 
shirt beneath it, whilst his costume was 
completed by a plain white helmet. He 
stood, with his horse’s bridle over his 
arm, looking down at the sleeper with 
some curiosity. 

“Man alive!” said the new-comer, 
with a rich Irish accent, “is it possible 
you don’t know better than to go to 
sleep under a manchineal tree? And 
with a shower of rain coming up too!” 

“Sir!” said the wayfarer, sulkily. “I 
do not know under what tree I am 
sleeping, nor do I greatly care, but I do 
care very much to be disturbed in the 
best sleep I have enjoyed for two nights ; 
and I shall be obliged if you will allow 
me to finish it.” And with that he 
turned over on his sandy couch, and 
prepared himself again for repose. 

The young man laughed good 
humouredly, and proceeded to fasten 
his horse to a cocoa palm. Then he 
returned, and with an unexpected display 
of strength fairly lifted the sleeper off 
the ground, and, in spite of his struggles, 
carried him to the beach, where he set 
him down and stared him straight in the 
face. It was not a pleasant countenance 
to contemplate just then. A narrow 
forehead, high cheek bones, a sharp nose, 
and a bristly black. beard, give a most 
telling likeness to a bird of prey when 
the owner of these features happens to 
be in a rage, as this man undoubtedly 
was just now. 

“There is not the least use in your 
being angry,” said the young man, 
calmly. “I had not time to argue with 
you. There is the first of the rain! If 
! let you sleep under that bush for five 
minutes longer your own mother would 
not know you, and very possibly you 
might lose your eyesight also. How do 
you happen to be in Barbados and never 
to have heard of the manchineal? I do 
not know your face.” 

By this time it had dawned upon the 
mind of the shipwrecked man that his 
interrogator had undoubtedly done him 
a kindness, though in a rough enough 
way. “I am sure. sir, 1 am obliged to 


you,” he said. “ I never heard of such a 
tree as that before. An inhospitable 
coast this is of yours! I barely saved my 
limbs from being broken on those coral 
rocks, and now I am ashore I don’t seem 
to have done much better.” 

“ How did you come ashore, man, and 
from whence did you come ?” asked the 
young man, curiously. 

“Ah! that is a long story. If you 
could oblige me, now, with a pipe of 
tobacco or a cigar, I could tell it all the 
better. It is two days since I had a 
smoke.” His eyes glanced eagerly 
towards his visitor’s pocket. 

“Poor chap!” said the latter, produc- 
ing a well-filled cigar case and a box of 
matches. 

The shipwrecked man snatched them 
with avidity, and took a few whiffs of 
the fragrant Havana with evident enjoy- 
ment. Then he solemnly shook his 
benefactor by the hand. 

“Richard is himself again!” he said 
cheerfully. “And now for my story. I 
beg to introduce myself as Mr. Ralph 
Hyde, of London originally, but of late 
years domiciled at New York, whence I 
sailed for Demerara in the schooner 
Ocean Pride \ast month. We had fair 
weather and made a good run of it, till 
the day before yesterday, and then one 
of the clumsy crew managed to set the 
craft on fire. She was manned mostly 
by Spaniards, and they lost their heads. 
There were only two boats on board. 
One they stove in lowering, and the 
other went off, loaded to the gunwale 
with a _ set of shrieking, praying 
cowards, I stayed behind, and rigged 
myself a raft with a couple of gratings 
and a few boards. I put plenty of pro- 
visions on it, and some water and 
brandy, but I forgot tobacco. I knew 
that the trade wind-would soon land me 
on some one or other of the West Indies, 
so I was not particularly anxious, but | 
found it blazing hot in the daytime, and 
the sharks came very uncomfortably 
near. Last night I sighted this island 
and managed to get ashore—dead tired, 
and sadly needing a sleep, which it 
seems I am not toget! There you have 
my history in a nutshell.” 

“What are you going to do now?” 
asked the young man. ' 

“Do? Well I suppose there is a 
Governor at this blessed island. I will 
draw up a memorial to him, and no 
doubt he will raise a subscription to 
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enable me to pursue my voyage to 
Demerara. I have urgent business 
there. Meanwhile I have but a scanty 
supply of money, so, if you can direct 
me to some place where I can get board 
and lodging on reasonable terms, I shall 
be greatly obliged.” 

“Were there any women on _ board 
that schooner of yours, Mr. Hyde?” 
asked the young man, somewhat incon- 
sequentially. 

“Two, sir. A couple of Spanish 
Americans, who only shrieked a few 
degrees higher than their countrymen. 
I think they were both drowned in the 
upsetting of the first boat launched, but 
I really do not know. Perhaps they 
got off in the one that floated and are 
now safe at St. Lucia or St. Vincent. 
They were no beauties, poor things!” 
And he laughed at some remembrance 
of his own. 

“ No beauties and therefore no loss, I 
suppose you mean, Mr. Hyde?” said his 
listener, with a slight curl of the lip. 
“You at any rate do not seem to have 
troubled yourself much about their fate. 
But as we West Indians are hospitable 
people I will not let you hunt for board 
and lodging. My house is only two 
miles from here. My name is Charlton 
O’Neill, and I am the manager of the 
Red Mills plantation. I am just on my 
way to Bridgetown on business, so that 
I cannot see qfter you myself, but if you 
come with me to the road over there I 
will direct you to the house, where my 
wife will doubtless be able to make you 
comfortable. I hope to be home myself 
about eleven o'clock, and then we can 
talk over matters and see what is to be 
done for you. Nay!—you owe me 
nothing, Mr. Hyde. It was my duty to 
take yon from under that manchineal 
tree, and it is my duty to entertain 
strangers who are in need. There is 
nothing personal in the matter.” 

Hidden by the bushes, the road ran 
not two hundred yards from the beach, 
and the two men soon reached it, in time 
to intercept a queer vehicle with four 
wheels of enormous thickness and a team 
of eight donkeys—which latter were 
slowly walking along, deaf to their 
driver's exhortations, but keeping a keen 
watch upon the long whip carried by the 
negro boy who ran beside them. Mr. 
O’Neill hailed the driver, who pulled up. 


“Sam is going to the Red Mills, Mr. ~ 


Hyde. His vehicle is not much to speak 


of, but it will save you a hot walk, and 
you will find the flour sacks comfortable 
enough to sit on. Now, I am already 
late, and I must leave you. Aw revoir, 
sir!” 

He waved his hand and rode off at a 
brisk trot. Mr. Hyde looked after him 
with an unamiable expression of coun- 
tenance, and then slowly climbed into 
the truck. The driver began a series of 
questions, but received no other answer 
than an oath and a request that he would 
hold his tongue. Sam turned sulky and 
said no more, but took the precaution to 
drive his vehicle over every stone and 
into every rut on the rough coral road, 
with a view to the discomfort of his pas- 
senger, who vainly strove to complete 
his broken slumber. Soon they began 
to mounta steep hill, and at its top turned 
into a yard on all sides of which were 
buildings for the boiling and manufacture 
of sugar, and in the centre the Red Mill 
itself, a great windmill whose sails re- 
volved with stately motion, in a mighty 
circle of some 300 feet in circumference, 
turning the iron rollers which crushed 
the cane. At one corner was a house 
two storeyed, with a balcony running 
round under the upper windows, whose 
jalousied half shutters were closed to keep 
out the hot rays of the sun. The porch 
was sheltered by a long verandah, on 
the balcony above stood wooden tubs 
with groo-groo palms and _ variegated 
crotons and other tropical plants: the 
whole forming as pleasant a picture as 
the eye could rest upon. Sam drove his 
lumbering team up to the door, rang the 
bell, and, leaving his passenger to account 
for himself, moved off towards the mill. 

The door was opened to Mr. Hyde by 
the mistress herself. She was a woman 
of some thirty years of age, pale, as are 
all West Indians, but with a sweet and 
gentle face that had some pretensions to 
beauty. She looked with some anxiety 
at her visitor, who, indeed, was not an 
inviting object in his clothes stained and 
shrunk with the sea water. He started 
when he saw her, and a quick flush 
passed over his face for an instant, and 
was gone, leaving him paler than before. 

“Mrs. O'Neill, I presume,” he said, 
holding out his hand. “ You see before 
you a shipwrecked man, who, after many 
long hours spent upon the sea, with death 
staring him in the face, was this morning 
saved from another danger by your 
worthy husband, who added to his kind- 
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‘ness by sending me here, and recom- 
mending me to your kind mercies. I 
am afraid I shall cause you a great deal 
of trouble, but if you can, without incon- 
venience, provide me with a change of 
garments and a breakfast, I shall be 
eternally grateful.” 

While he spoke, Mrs. O’Neill gazed at 
him with a troubled face. There was 
something unreal and theatrical about 
his set speech: but perhaps that was 
the nature ofthe man. Nevertheless, as 
she welcomed him to her house, and 
ushered him in, it was with a preoccupied 
air that he could not fail to notice. He 
made no remark, however, and, half-an- 
hour later, was comfortably dressed in a 
suit of Mr. O’Neill’s clothes, and seated 
at a well furnished breakfast, enjoying a 
dish of fried flying fish, to which he did 
full justice. His hostess had already 
breakfasted, but she poured out the tea, 
and conversed with him as he ate, still 
with that puzzled expression on her face. 

“A charming home you have here, 
Mrs. O'Neill,” he remarked; as the meal 
drew to a close. “I suppose you have 
lived here many years ?” 

“IT came out here when I married,” 
she answered. “It will be five years ago 
next month.” 

“Ah! so lately. And—I hope you 
will excuse my freedom—Mr. O'Neill 
was doubtless your first husband ?” 

The hand that was pouring out the 
tea shook a little, and some of the fluid 
ran over the edge of the cup into the 
saucer. Hyde had not raised his eyes, 
but was busily employed in killing the 
ants which ran on the table-cloth with 
the handle of his knife. 

“No, I was married before,” said Mrs. 
O'Neill at length, in a low voice. 

“Really! It speaks well for your 
experience of matrimony that you 
should have experimented upon it twice 
already !” said Hyde, raising his eyes, 
and looking at her, with a smile that had 
in it something cynical. “ You seem, at 
all events, to have secured a treasure in 
your second husband, Mrs. O'Neill. I 
hope your first was a worthy man?” 

“He was a villain!” said the lady, 
with much emotion. “But, sir, you 
must excuse my saying that I cannot 
understand your curiosity about my past 
life. It cannot possibly concern you.” 

“Can it not, Rachael?” said the man, 
rising from his seat, and laying his hand 
upon her shoulder. “Whom should it 
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concern if not me? What lies they tell 
when they say a woman never forgets. 
I remember you as though we had 
parted yesterday, and you have no word 
for your wedded husband, Lawrence 
Heaton.” 

She looked at him for a moment, with 
a face as pale as death, and then would 
have screamed aloud, but he laid his 
hand upon her lips roughly. 

“None of that!” he said. “Now, 
Rachael, if you faint or play any of your 
woman's tricks, remember two things 
first, that I have the iced water con- 
veniently beside me, and secondly, that 
if I have to call the servants your house- 
hold will learn all.” 

“ You were dead!” she gasped, scarcely 
knowing what she was saying. 

He laughed. 

“For a dead man I am pretty lively!” 
he said. “You see, that was the first of 
your mistakes. When I was condemned 
to ten years’ penal servitude, and had to 
leave your arms, I daresay you were not 
altogether inconsolable. What a relief 
it must have been to you to hear of my 
escape from Portland, and of my being 
drowned by my crazy boat capsizing. 
Only, you see, that was all part of my 
plan to thrown the blood-hounds off the 
scent. Whilst they thought me quietly 
reposing at the bottom of the Channel 
I was on board a trading ship bound for 
New York, where I landed safely, and by 
the exercise of my talents soon made 
myself a reputation. My name is no 


longer Lawrence Heaton, but Ralph 
Hyde. With my nominal identity | 


have dropped many things, but I do not 
intend to drop you, my lady, now I have 
found you. You are too valuable a 
possession. Will you not welcome your 
husband with a kiss?” 

She started back indignantly. 

He laughed amusedly and resumed 
his seat. “Ah!” he said. “Then you 
find the second husband more to your 
taste than the first. Well, I will not 
interfere with you. Here are my con- 
ditions. If you provide me with a sum 
of £2,000 I can see my way to making 
my fortune in Demerara, and will under- 
take to leave for British Guiana by the 
next boat. I have no doubt Mr. O’Neill 
is a wealthy man, and doubtless he has 
full confidence in his wife. If you refuse 
I shall simply go to your husband, when 
he returns, and tell him the whole story. 
If I know anything of men, he will not 
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dream of delivering me up to justice, 
and he certainly will not dream of living 
longer with you. So now take your 
choice, and be quick about it.” 

“ You shall have your answer at once!” 
said Mrs. O'Neill proudly. “ Whatever 
you say or do now, matters nothing to 
me; you have ruined my home and 
crushed the happiness of two souls for 
ever. Let that content you. And now, 
sir, get out of my husband's house—for 
my husband he is still, in the sight of the 
Almighty, and I will not allow your 
presence to profane his dwelling.” 

“Very well said indeed, Rachael!” 
Hyde replied, with an angry smile on his 
lips. “You decidedly ought to have been 
educated for the stage! I will leave the 
house, certainly, for I see you cannot 
calm yourself sufficiently to reflect on 
the situation whilst I am in the room. 
Besides, I have an ardent desire to study 
the mysteries of sugar manufacture. I 
shall therefore take a stroll through the 
yard and the boiling houses, and you can 
think over matters at your leisure. Mr. 
O'Neill said he would be back at eleven 
o'clock. If, at that hour, you have not 
come to me, with either the money or 
your promise to pay it (you see I trust 
your word implicitly, which I assure you 
is a great compliment from me!), I will 
meet the worthy gentleman upon the 
road, and, if you care to look out of the 
window, you shall see an affecting inter- 
view. But I am inclined to think that 
you will not be so foolish as to refuse 
my magnanimous offer, which is really 
a good one. Till eleven o'clock then, 
au revoir!” He kissed his hand, and 
walked out into the verandah, leaving 
the unhappy lady to her reflections. 

They were very bitter. That morning 
she had risen from her couch the possessor 
of a good husband, a happy home, and 
five years of pleasant memories which 
had almost obliterated the past beyond 
them. Now she knew herself the wife 
of as great a scoundrel as ever darkened 
the earth with his presence, and her 
home and her prospects shattered at a 
blow. Her mind reverted to the base 
propositions of Lawrence Heaton. The 
money she had, and at her own disposal, 
too—the amount of a legacy left her by 
a sympathising relative, after her hus- 
band’s condemnation in England, in the 
days of the past. She had only to draw 
a cheque and place it in the villain’s 
hands, and he would be gone—if not for 


ever, at least for a time—and her paradise 
could go on as before. 

Yes ; but a paradise with the serpent 
in it. She could fancy that dark secret 
locked in her own breast, poisoning all 
the pleasure, alienating her from him she 
loved, making him hate in the end. He 
loved her now. It were better for them 
to part whilst yet they loved than to 
drift asunder in the years to come— 
separated by guilt. No; there was no 
alternative. She could not do it. 

She went up to her bedroom, and 
began to put together her poor little 
pieces of jewellery and her few private 
treasures. She would take nothing be- 
longing to Mr. O'Neill, she thought, 
smiling wanly as she framed to herself 
the unaccustomed name by which, in the 
dreary years to come, she must know 
him. A bird—accustomed to be fed with 
crumbs, and tame and fearless of her 
flew in at the open window and lit upon 
her shoulder. She looked at its little 
bright eye, and seemed to read sympathy 
there. It was the final touch. She 
dropped into a chair and burst into a 
passionate storm of weeping, whilst the 
frightened bird flew wildly about the 
room. 

* a e 

“Sam,” said Liza, a handsome, stately 
young damsel of some seventeen sum- 
mers, “dat man you brought here must 
be very bad man. I go to missus’s room 
just now, and she cryin’ awful. I was 
feared to go in, but I listened at the 
door, and I heard her cry: ‘Oh! God, 
save me! Oh! God, deliver me from 
that man!’ An’I heard more too, but 
I couldn’ understan’ it. But, for sure, he 
waiting to do missus a bad turn.” 

“So,” said Sam meditatively, looking 
with an inscrutable countenance towards 
the windmill, whose sails a dozen men 
were holding, whilst a reef was being 
shaken out. In the midst of the group 
was Hyde. He was carelessly assisting 
in the operation, with a rope wound round 
his wrist, but his eyes were straying 
alternately towards the door of the 
verandah and towards the white line of 
the dusty road, up which a horseman 
could be seen toiling slowly. Sam shook 
his head. 

“You go into Mistress, Liza,” he said. 
“Tell her Mas’r is coming up the road.” 

Liza flew to convey her message, and 
Sam strolled slowly towards a little 
building on the other side of the yard. 
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\ minute elapsed and then a fine monkey 
came bounding into the midst of the 
‘roup at the windmill, with the negro in 
hot pursuit yelling at the top of his 
voice: “ Hi, hi! Catch Mistress’ monkey! 
Jacko loose!” 
~ The negro character is not adapted by 
Nature to resist a sudden impulse. In 
an instant every man was in chase, and 
the mill left to look after itself. At that 
moment Hyde was regarding the 
verandah intently, seeing a white dress 
approaching the door from within. Be- 
fore he could realise what had happened 
the revolving sail had lifted him from his 
feet. Involuntarily he clutched at the 
bar above him and held on, with the grasp 
of despair, as he was whirled upwards. 
But he could get no rest for his feet, and 
as the sail ascended he, swinging by his 
hands, found that his arms were twisting 
and that he must let go. What passed 
through the mind of the wretched man 
in that awful moment it is not for us to 
say. 

Determined to face the worst at once, 
Mrs. O'Neill was coming out to meet her 
husband when she paused at the door of 


the verandah, stariied by the sudden 
silence that followed the hubbub of the 
instant before. A rushing noise in the 
air made her raise her eyes quickly, 
to see a great black mass_ hurtling 
through the air, which fell on the stone 
pavement almost at her feet, turned over 
once, and then lay still, whilst a red 
stream trickled over the ground, and 
dyed the cane trash crimson. As Mr. 
O'Neill rode into the yard and leaped 
from his horse he was just in time to 
catch his fainting wife in his arms. 
* ~ * 


“What puzzles me,” said the manager 
of the Red Mills two days later to his wife, 
“is the exceeding mystery of the ways of 
Providence. Now, why should that poor 
fellow have been saved from a wreck at 
sea and brought safely to shore only to 
die six hours later by an accident. 
Surely nothing can well have happened 
in that time to affect his soul, or that of 
anyone else? I shall never understand 
why a man should be snatched from the 
jaws of death just to live for six hours.” 

Then she told him. 
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The Making of a Glass Bottle 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


WRITTEN BY J. S. FLETCHER. 


ree 


designed for the recep- 
tion of an expensive 
wine or a cheap beer, 
aérated waters or quack 
medicines, is in its way 
a landmark of civilisa- 
tion. Travellers come 
across it in corners of 
the earth where they 
would least expect to find it. One meets 
it, empty and discarded, on the sands 
of the African desert; another on the 
eternal snow-fields of the Arctic regions. 
Explorers have found it, still wearing its 
Bass’s Pale Ale or Guinness’s Extra 
Stout label, set up in the kraal of some 
dusky chief as an object. of mystery or 
a fetish of awful power. Underneath 
the ocean it lies in hundreds of thousands 
—perhaps in millions, for the steamship 
folk; throw it overboard rather than 
carry it empty. It may be that the 
denizens of this lower world wonder 
what the curious object is that comes to 
them from the great ocean tracks above, 
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and that some of them regard it asa 
choice article of food. However that 
may be, certain it is that the glass bottle 
is turned out by the million, and goes 
somewhere and disappears somehow 
when its appointed course is run. It is 
one of those commonplace objects of 
everyday life which we see everywhere 
and think little of. Few people have any 
notion as to its manufacture. It looks a 
simple thing. The man who uncorks it, 
empties it of its contents, and flings it 
aside, probably never dreams of even 
wondering how it was made, and what 
enterprise and labour had to do with its 
making.. As a matter of fact, invention, 
skill, and work under somewhat uncom 
fortable circumstances, all centre round 
the making of a glass bottle. Insig- 
nificant as it seems at first sight, it is 
yet one of the most remarkable products 
of human ingenuity. 

The manufacture of the glass bottle, 
as English makers will sadly confess, is 
not confined to England. In the glas: 
bottle trade, as in many other trades 
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there is a certain 
smount of foreign 
competition, which 
often makes its in- 
fluence felt on the 
English market. 
[hey make glass 
bottles in Yorkshire, 
but they are also 
made in Germany. 
Whether the foreign 
elass bottle is as 
good as the glass 
bottle of home 
manufacture is a 
question which need 
not here be gone 
into. The home 
industry is a large 
one, and gives em- 
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ployment to thou- 
sands of men in 
various centres. At Castleford, at Mex- 
borough, at St. Helen’s,and in many other 
places, all more or less unlovely, the fires 
burn and the glass is shaped into bottles 
of varying size and capacity. At every 
glass bottle factory there is one thing 
which immediately arrests the attention 
of the curious observer. That is heat— 
fierce, irresistible heat, strong and deter- 
mined enough to burn up anything that 
gets into its clutches. It is just as 
evident in winter as in summer—nay, it 
puts the sun to shame, and renders his 
beams cold and lifeless by comparison. 
The first essential in the manufacture 





A WORN-OUT POT-HOLE, SHOWING ACTION OF 
BRICKWORK 


THE ror ROOM 


of glass is that mixture which is techni- 
cally known by glass-bottle makers as 
“batch.” It consists of silica, soda, and 
lime, mixed together in due proportions. 
The silica is introduced in the form of 
sand, the best variety of which is 
obtained from Belgium. In a -~ good 
sample of Belgian sand there are 98.60 
per cent. of silica, 0.70 per cent. of 
alumina, 0.25 of oxide of iron, 0.28 of 
lime, 0.17 of magnesia, with some 
traces of alkalies. The soda is mixed 
into the “batch” in the form of salt, 
salt-cake, and soda ash, in almost any 
kind of alkaline waste, and is obtained 
from all parts of 
England. The salt 
varies in composi- 
tion, from 90 to 95 
per cent. of chloride 
being an average 
yield. The soda ash 
may be obtained in 
a state of great 
commercial purity, 
and regularly yields 
from 97 to 98 per 
cent. of carbonate; 
while the salt-cake 
varies considerably, 
giving a general 
average of 95 per 
cent. of sulphate of 
soda. The third 
constituent, lime, is 
used in the form of 
carbonate (in lime- 
stone) hydroxide, 
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A BLOWPIPE 


magnesium limestone, or in some com- 
bined form, while for coloured glass, 
gas lime does very well. In addition 
to these ingredients others are used, 
containing one or more, or sometimes 
all, of the constituents of which glass 
is composed, such as felspars and 
granulite. For coloured glass, granite, 
basalt, clay in the form of ground tiles or 
bricks, slags of various origin, and the 
oxides of iron, cobalt, copper, chromium, 
manganese, and other matters are made 
use of. All these various materials are 
brought together in a mixing-house and 
thoroughly mixed in due _ proportion. 
Thus mixed they are formed into a mass 
of chemical constituents which look to 
the unlearned observer very much like a 
dust heap. This is “ batch,” and out of 
it the glass bottle is to be made. 

The “batch” being duly mixed, the 
next thing to be done is to provide 
something for its reception. Large 
“pots” or crucibles are made of refractory 
fire-clay, and are capable of holding 
thirty hundredweight each. They are 
built and smoothed off by hand, and 
when finished are placed in a large 
chamber, where they remain six, and, if 
possible, twelve months, at a temperature 
of 70 degrees, so as to avoid cracking. 
From this chamber they pass to a smaller 
receptable, technically known as a “ pot- 
arch.” Here they are exposed to an 
amount of heat sufficient to render them 
red hot. This bakes off all moisture and 
organic matter. At the end of a week 
they are taken in a “pot carriage,” which 


is simply a gigantic 
pair of pincers, 
drawn by a horse, 
to the furnace, and 
are placed therein 
while at red heat 
The furnace into 
which the “pot” is 
thus introduced is 
a quadrangula: 
chamber of brick 
It contains four 
“pots,” one in each 
corner. The fire is 
built up in the 
middle, and is fed 
underneath by air, 
assisted by steam 
jets. It is here, at 
the furnace, and in 
the cave-hole under 
neath it, that one 
begins to experience the full effect of 
the heat which hangs about certain 
parts of a glass-bottle factory. To 
stand before the open door of a furnace, 
even with the protection afforded by a 
pair of blue spectacles, is to look upon 
a scene more awful than one can im- 
agine. The flames are literally alive; 
they creep and crawl and glide and dart 




















PLAN OF TANK 
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THE MOULD ROOM 


and make wild twistings and turnings. 
Underneath them the melting metal sobs 
and palpitates. Now it rises in the pots 
as if the fiery torture would force it to 
leap over the sides and escape; now it 
sinks and subsides as if in utter despair. 
Everything is at white heat—the whole 
thing is infernal. As the fierce draught 
sweeps across from side to side the 
flames glide over the chamber like hor- 
rible spirits that shoot out fiery tongues. 
Underneath the furnace, down in the 
cave-hole, where the steam apparatus 
forces a tremendous draught to the fire 
above, it seems al- 
most impossible to 
breathe or move. 
The heat seems to 
scize upon and 
wither whatever 
comes near it, and 
you go up to the 
outer air again feel- 
ing as if you had 
never breathed be- 
fore. The “pots” 
being placed in the 
furnace, they are 
filled with “batch” 
and “cullet” (old 
broken glass) mixed 
together. The 
“founders” take 
charge of the fur- 
nace, driving it to 
intense heat, and 
gradually fill the 
“pots,” this process 








occupying from 14 
to 16 hours. At the 
end of that time the 
“olass-hands,” who 
actually fashion the 
glass into bottles, 
come into view. 
They take charge 
of the furnaces,skim 
the metal, and begin 
to make bottles. 
The actual pro- 
cess of bottle- 
making looks very 
simple, but a little 
due observation 
shows that it is onc 
which requires no 
small amount of 
skill, precision and 
intelligence. The 
men work in gangs 
of five. and each five constitute what 
is known as a “hole.” The “bottle 
maker” is responsible for the whole five, 
and for the work which they turn out. 
Sub-division of labour comes in here as 
in most other modern industries. Pro- 
cess follows process, and each process 
passes the bottle from one hand to 
another. First comes the “ gatherer.” 
He takes up on the end of a blow-pipe 
what his experience tells him will be a 
requisite quantity of metal. He partly 
cools and manipulates it on a “ marver” 
which is a block of Scotch stone, some- 
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other bottles for 
forty-eight hours, 
during which time 
it gradually cools. 
The “ pot,” which 
is very useful for the 
production of glass 
required in small 
quantities of various 
colours, has of late 
years been almost 
altogether replaced 
in the manufacture 
of large quantities 
by the “tank.” The 
ordinary “pot” con- 
tains about 30 cwt. 
of glass, the “tank” 
varies in capacity, 
but usually holds 





BOTTLE 


what resembling a thick doorstep), and 
hands it over to the “blower.” He, 
after further cunning manipulation, drops 
it into the mould, and blows it into 
shape. When it emerges from the 
mould the bottle is complete, save for 
the ring which terminates the neck. 
Now comes the “ wetter-off” and takes 
the bottle, still on the blow-pipe; from 
the “blower.” He breaks off the super- 
fluous glass from the neck by means 
of a smart tap from a cold iron, and 
passes it on to the “ bottle-maker.” He 
receives it in a claw-shaped iron known 
technically as a“ punty.” Taking it to 
the mouth of the 


MOULDS, TOOLS, BLOWPIPES, ETC. 


from 70 to 140 tons. 
Under the “tank” 
system fuel, time, and space are largely 
economised, and continuity of working 
and purity of production are more certain 
than under the old-fashioned method. 
“ Tanks,” although varying in the details 
of their construction, are essentially the 
same in principle. Each consists of a 
melting chamber, or “tank” proper, 
which is connected by a descending shaft 
with “ generators,” and these by means 
of flues underneath, running horizontally, 
and in the required direction, are in turn 
connected with the “ producers,” placed 
at some convenient distance apart from 
the “tank.” The “producers” are so 





furnace, he runs a 
little metal round 
the end of the neck, : 
and fashions this 
with a tool, the 
shape _ correspond- 
ing with the style 
of the mould from 
which the bottle has 
just emerged. Then 
comes the last of the 
five, the “taker-in,” 
who is usually a 
small boy. He takes 
the finished bottle 
on the end of a long 
iron, known as a 
‘“*hot-fork,” and 
carries it across to 
the annealing kiln, 
where it remains 











packed closely with 
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constructed that coal falls through an 
opening on the top down on to an 
inclined plane, whence it passes on to 
inclined bars, which constitute the 
erate. Here it is met by a current 
of air and steam, and the coal is 
subjected to a process of distillation, the 
product consisting of various gases, the 
most useful of which are carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen, together with a 
small proportion of hydro-carbons. The 
non-combustible gases are undecom posed 
carbon di-oxide and nitrogren. On an 
average this “producer gas” has the 
following composition :—Carbon di-oxide 


to 
a 


until they meet at openings known as 
port-holes situated at the entrance to the 
“tank.” Here they combine with in 
tense heat, and, filling the whole of the 
“tank,” heat up the metal and then pass 
out at similar openings on the other side 
of it. The products of combustion and 
heated air, descending into the opposite 
pair of “ genefators,” yield up a very 
large proportion of heat, rendering the 
chequer work of the “ generators ” red hot. 
The inflow of gas and air being reversed 
at frequent intervals, the “generators” 
alternately yield up their heat to the 
inflowing or absorb heat from the out- 





WAREHOUSE, AREA 31,000 SQUARE FEET 


4.40, carbon monoxide 24.47, hydrogen 
13.25, nitrogen, &c., 57.88, or about 40 
per cent. of combustible gas. The gas 
comes off at a temperature of about 
1,000° C. and passes on to the “ genera- 
tors,” or, more correctly, the “ recupera- 
tors.” The generators run in pairs 
underneath, and at each side of the 
“tank,” one of each pair conveying the 
“ producer gas,” the other the air neces- 
sary for its combustion. In going 
through these “generators” the gas, or 
air, is made through a chequer work of 
bricks laid in alternating rows, longi- 
tudinally and ts:ansversely. Thence they 
iscend by the shafts already mentioned 





flowing gases, which then find their way 
into the main upshaft. The “tank” itself 
is a chamber of greater length one way 
than the other, rectangular at one end 
and semi-circular at the other. At the 
rectangular end are openings sufficiently 
large to admit of the introduction of 
“batch” and “cullet”; and, at a distance 
of about two-thirds of its length from 
this end, the “tank” is divided into two 
compartments by means of a bridge 
running right across it, resting on the 


bottom, and rising toa level rather above, 


that of the metal. At the bottom of the 
bridge are a series of holes. The metal, 
as it forms, becomes denser than the 
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materials from which it is made, and, 
falling to the bottom of the tank, finds 
its way through these holes, and is forced 
by successive layers of dense glass into 
the working chamber on the other side 
of the bridge. The working chamber 
has a number of “working holes,” from 
the outside of which the men gather the 
metal to make into bottles, the process 
then being in all respects as already 
described in connection with “pot” 
shops. 

The actual process of blowing and 
moulding occupies but a few moments ; 
but there is still much to be done before 
the bottle passes from the factory to the 
market. From the annealing-kiln it 
goes to the sorting department in crates 
and baskets, and is there scrupulously 
overhauled and examined by experienced 
men, who are quick to detect a flaw. 
They reject doubtful bottles and set 
them aside. Some are too heavy, some 
too light; in some the metal is defective, 
in others the manufacture. The bottles 
that pass this strict examination pass on 
to the packing and distributing depart- 
ment. Here are all manner of machines 
and appliances for saving time and 
labour: macltines for washing bottles, 
grinding rough edges down, coating 
electrical jars, making boxes and packing- 
cases—everything, in fine, that human 





ingenuity can desire, as an aid to the 
work to be done. The glass bottle is 
simply the nucleus round which all this 
industry and ingenuity centre—both are 
brought into action in order to make it, 
pack it, and send it out to the world. 

Someone once asked the question: 
What becomes of old pins? It was not 
an easy question to answer, nor is it 
easier to come to any definite decision 
as to the ultimate fate of a glass bottle 
And because sentiment and fancy are 
neither of them exactly in keeping with 
the stern reality of a magazine article, 
the probable fate of glass bottles, large 
and small, may be left to the imaginative 
reader. It would not be surprising to 
hear that Dr. Nansen found an empty 
one at the North Pole. 


NOTE.—The information upon which 
the above article is based has been 
gained from a recent inspection of the 
works of the Aire and Calder Glass 
Bottle Company (Messrs. E. Breffit and 
Co., Limited), at Castleford, Yorkshire 
the oldest and probably the largest glass 
bottle factory in England, the annual 
output being over 24,000,000 bottles. To 
Messrs. Breffit and to their analytical 
chemist, Mr. E. G. McBretney, F.C.S., 
F.1.C., the thanks of the writer are due 
for much snecial information. 
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“My First Appearance.” 


WRITTEN BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


VII.—Mr. J. FORBES ROBERTSON. 


LADY once remarked 
to Mr. Herry Arthur 
Jones that she should 
decidedly place the 
influence of the stage 
next to that of the 
pulpit. “Why put it 
second?” asked the 
writer of plays. 

It was this question 
of the Church versus 
the Stage that greatly 
exercised the mind of 
Mr. Forbes Robertson 
when deciding upon a 





- career. Or rather, it 


was a kind of triangular duel between 
the acolyte, the actor, and the artist in 
him—and that the actor eventually won 
by a “short length” was perhaps due 
less to fate than to his own peculiar 
equation. For when three pull different 
ways, and when all three are strong, it 
generally takes a long time to come to a 
just decision; and in Mr. Robertson’s 
charming house in Bedford Square you 
find many evidences both of the painter 
and the priest. Portrait-painting was 
once his forte, and the walls (especially 
of the dining-room) are hung with the 
work of his brush. Singular to state, he 
is not a Catholic, albeit rosaries and 
crucifixes—several of them with histories 
—occupy numerous niches all over the 
house. 

Forbes Robertson is of Cockney ex- 
traction, having been born in the capital 
of the world on January 16th, 1853. As 
he would tell you in that beautiful 
mellow voice of his, he was sent to 
school at Charterhouse, where he re- 
mained for three years. He never 
appeared in the school theatricals, but 
learnt to draw; and afterwards, on 
quitting the Charterhouse, he became a 
semi-pupil of Rossetti’s. In fact, Forbes 
Robertson, then a boy of some seven- 
teen summers, sat to Rossetti for the 
figure of “ Love,” where he will be found 


to-day (in “ Dante’s Dream”) by any 
visitor to the Liverpool Art Gallery. 
Robertson was successful in getting into 
the Academy in 1870, in getting a five 
pound note for his first portrait, and— 

“ But what of the First Appearance ?” 
I fancy | hear my wearying readers de- 
manding. It was only fitting that his 
talent for painting should be instru- 
mental in winning for young Robertson 
his opening engagement upon the stage. 
This was due to the late W. G. Wills, 
creator (in art) of Ophelia, creator (in 
stagecraft) of A Royal Divorce, Charles /., 
and Marie Stuart, and alike prince of 
Bohemians and king of good fellows. It 
was brought about largely owing to 
Forbes Robertson’s early recognition, 
among the rising young Academicians, 
“when he lived in Bohemia,” as “the” 
actor far excellence. They were a very 
fair imitation of the heroes of Murger’s 
undying Scénes de la vie de Bohéme, 
these young fellows; but if Hamo 
Thornycroft was the Schaunard and 
Frank Dicksee the Rodolphe, we may be 
sure that the esthetic Robertson supplied 
super-excellent Marcel. And Mr. Wills, 
ever observant, looked on as he painted 
away there, and listened, and decided 
that the loss to the theatre would be 
relatively greater than the loss to the 
easel. In _ fine, Wills obtained for 
Robertson his first theatrical engagc- 
ment, and he started at the very fair 
salary, for a “new chum,” of 44 per 
week. The piece was Wills’s own play 
of Marie Stuart (with Mrs. Rousby in 
the title ré/e), and the venue was the Old 
Princess’s Theatre. 

Still, when we consider that Mr. 
Robertson’s own part was the not 
unimportant one of the Earl of Leices- 
ter, and that in it he achieved a very 
considerable popularity, it will be con- 
ceded that the novice was not overpaid 
at £4a week. His chief recollections of 
the affair are that he led the ill-fated 
Queen on the stage riding a white 
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charger, and that his fellow-artists came 
down to the Oxford Street Theatre in a 
body and wanted to cheer their com- 
patriot to the echo—only he had begged 
them not to demonstrate, for obvious 
reasons, and for the most part they 
mercifully forbore. 





many pleasant recollections of the author 
of /t’s Never too Late to Mend, who com- 
missioned him to paint a picture while 
touring — for Robertson was not as yet 
allowing his painting to lapse. He 
frankly confesses to me that, at the time 
he took to acting as a profession, he was 





MR. FORBES ROBERTSON 
From a photograph by Alfred Ellis 


Marie Stuart only ran a few weeks, 
however, and Mr. Robertson promptly 
went in for that stern provincial training 
without which few of our actors have 
become really great. Charles Reade’s 
was the company which he joined, and 
Miss Ellen Terry (whose portrait Robert- 
son has painted) belonged to it. He has 


by no means making painting pay. After 
some six months of valuable and varied 
experience with Mr. Reade’s company, 
he joined Samuel Phelps’s very powerful 
provincial combination, playing Crom- 
well to Phelps’s Wolsey in Henry V//7/. 

“Phelps was all intuition,” he says. 
“ He really taught me my business.” 
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Forbes Robertson's is a face that lends 
itself remarkably to the exceptionally 
varied parts which he has played. Who, 
for example, will ever forget his Lancelot 
in Aing Arthur? On leaving Phelps’s 
management he came to London—to the 
Gaiety—for a long round of “the 
legitimate,” the Gaiety not yet being by 
any means the home of burlesque. We 
have now traced the career of the most 
studied of English Romeos down to the 
point when he began to attract the 
serious attention of critic, manager and 
public. In Mr. Buchanan’s Coraine, at 
the Lyceum, his first big hit was made; 
and even if we admit that his ultimate 
success was assured, and his career made 
absolute from the moment of his stepping 
upon the Princess’s stage, we have also 
to own that Forbes Robertson has been 
careful, painstaking and hardworking to 
a degree, and has allowed nothing to 
deter him from the genuine pleasure 
to be found in the conscious knowledge 
of victory gained as the outcome of 
sincere toil and unsparing zeal. 

It occurs to me that I might do worse 
than conclude by quoting some eloquent 
and instructive words lately uttered by 
the erudite Mr. William Archer concern- 
ing what Mr. Meredith would call “ the 
alliterative cognate theme” of art in the 
arena of acting—remarks which might 
have been dedicated to Mr. Forbes 
Robertson himself, whose motto, if ever 
an actor’s was, is “ Art for art’s sake.” 

“I think our scene-painters have some- 
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thing to learn from their fellow-artists 
beyond the Channel. It may be argued 
that the elaborate ‘sets’ which practi- 
cally preclude any change of scene in 
the course of a single act are hampering 
to the freedom of the dramatist ; but 
for my part I hold that the ‘one act 
one scene’ principle has its artistic as 
well as its merely mechanical justifica- 
tion, though I fancy the coming genera- 
tion of playwrights will, when they find 
it convenient, employ shorter acts than 
those now in vogue. If you can get 
through your action in a quarter of an 
hour, there is no reason for padding 
your act out to twice or three times that 


duration. Finally, | ought perhaps to 
guard against a misconception. In 


applauding our modern methods of 
scenic decoration, I am far from defend- 
ing the system which excludes from the 
stage all plays except those which seem 
likely to secure at least a hundred-night 
run, and so to repay the enormous 
expenses of their mounting. It is well 
that some theatres should bid for long 
runs and should therefore cultivate what 
may be called artistic luxury of decora- 
tion ; but it is a crying evil that there 
should be no single theatre of the first 
order where plays which do not appeal 
to the hundred-night public can be 
mounted with modest and inexpensive 
appropriateness. What the drama most 
urgently needs is a middle term between 
the gigantic success (or ruinous failure) 
and the abortive ‘ trial matinée.’” 


How She Routed the Chinanien. 


WRITTEN BY H. PARK BOWDEN. 


OW is he now?” As she softly 
put the question, the girl's 
brown eyes looked with 
anxious intentness into the 

reddened, sunkened ones of the woman 
who had come to the door of the shanty, 
her finger raised to enjoin silence. 

“ He’s been sleepin’ like a baby for the 
last five hours. I guess it’s jest the turn 
with him,” she answered in a whisper 
whose hoarseness told of consuming 
suspense. “I'm real thankful it’s all so 
quiet ; it gives him a chance,” she added, 
slowly, her weary gaze passing from the 
girl’s fair face to the rocky solitude of 
the great, silent Cafion, that in the usual 
way would have been resounding with 
the explosion of powder, and discharge 
of “ monitor.” But as it was, owing to 
the legal controversy that temporarily 
paralysed the hydraulic mining industry 
of California, work was suspended here 
as elsewhere. And, moreover, on this 
particular morning, the miners had 
betaken themselves and their women- 
folk to a féte in Sacramento. So the 
population of Coyote Caiion was re- 
duced to a few old beldames, beyond 
pleasure-seeking, the man who lay at 
death’s door, his mother, and the girl 
who had given her troth to him, only a 
few days before the accident that struck 
him down. While hastening down from 
his sentry-box, to assist in clearing a jam 
that was turning the auriferous stream 
from its right course, the young watch- 
man had missed his footing, his head 
striking the rock with a force that laid 
him senseless, which unconsciousness had 
developed into Erain-fever. 

The doctor who had travelled from 
Sacramento in answer to Widow 
Britton’s pressing summons, had _ told 
her that her son’s splendid constitution 
would do more for him than he could. 
In truth, the worthy medico had no wish 
to repeat that long, rough journey to 
Coyote Cafion. So having given her 
some general directions, and warned her 
that the crisis would be preceded by a 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN H. BACON. 


deep sleep, from which the patient must 
on no account be wakened, he had gone 
his way. And Ed Britton was fighting 
his battle for life, watched only by the 
two women who had been drawn closely 
together by the hopes and fears that 
made their hearts beat as one. 

“ Yes, it is lucky indeed that the work 
has been stopped,” replied Lyddy Davis 
“ This good spell of sleep will bring him 
round, depend upon it, mother,” she 
added, softly pronouncing the name that 
I-d had asked her to use. 

Then entering the shanty, they 
silently stole to where he lay, his 
strongly cast, good-looking face turned 
to the air that streamed in through the 
window near his bed. His brown hair 
had been clipped close to his head, and 
his beard removed as well as trem- 
blingly plied scissors could effect it, thus 
baring a throat whose massive column 
would have delighted a sculptor. While 
they were standing there, anxiously 
watching the deep respiration that 
stirred his broad chest, their attention 
was attracted to a blue-bloused, pig- 
tailed little figure that was making 
helter-skelter for the shanty. 

“It’s littk Ah Li,” muttered the 
widow, and she hurried to the door to 
warn away the small Celestial she was 
wont to occasionally treat to dough-nuts, 
flap-jacks, or whatever might be going. 

“Shall I ever hear him call me his 
own little Lyddy —ever feel his arm 
round me again? How strong he was, 
and now—” a mist of tears blurred the 
girl’s eyes as she looked down on the 
fever-wasted man. 

At this moment her sleeve was 
clutched, and turning with a start she 
saw his mother staring at her with a 
look of wild distraction. Without a 
word she quickly drew the girl to the 
doorway, where stood the miniature 
Chinaman, his small, sallow face wearing 
a terrified expression. 

“Lyddy, Lyddy, they are coming to 
kill him — my boy, my boy !” cried the 
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“HOW Is 


woman, releasing her clutch on the 
girl’s sleeve, to point a trembling finger 
down the Cajon. 

Lyddy turned white to her lips. 

“Who—what? Tell me, what is it ?” 
she asked in fear-sharpened accents, 
looking from the desperate woman to the 
scared boy. 

In his odd pigeon-English, he stam- 
mered out words to the effect that he 
had heard his father talking with some 
other Chinamen who were plotting to 
avenge the death of Hung Chung. 

“Hung Chung—the man who was 
shot down?” interrupted Lyddy, refer- 
ring to the tragic occurrence that three 
weeks before had raised a mutinous 


, Spirit among the Chinese labourers. One 


of the gang, Hung Chung, had been 
repeatedly detected by Ed Britton in 
the act of robbing the sluices of auri- 
ferous amalgam; and on the third 
occasion he had warned the rascal that 
if he found him making another such 
a‘tempt he should do his duty and shoot 











HE Now?” 


him down. Nevertheless, the fellow had 
persisted in his thievery, and had accord- 
ingly forfeited his life. And now, it 
appeared, his fellow-labourers—who, on 
work being suspended in Coyote Cajon, 
had gone off to some diggings a few 
miles distant—were about to avail them- 
selves of the Cajfion being practically 
deserted, to return and wreak their 
vengeance in a most diabolical fashion ; 
it being their intention to torture the 
widow to death before Ed’s eyes, then 
to take what little life remained-in him, 
and afterwards to set fire to the shanty. 
Ah Li had left them taking a meal 
preparatory to starting on their re- 
vengeful errand. There was no doubt- 
ing the boy’s story; it carried conviction 
and terror to Lyddy’s heart; and she 
met the mother’s distracted eyes with 
ones scarcely less so. 

“If only I knew how to use a rifle!” 
she said, looking to where Ed’s stood in 
the corner near him. 

“ My son, my son,” repeatedly moaned 
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the poor widow, wringing her hands in 
helpless agony as she looked in at him. 
Suddenly she turned on Lyddy with 
a look of frantic energy. 

“We'll hide him—we'll carry him 
away to one of the caves! Come 
quickly, girl; Heaven will give us 
strength !” 

“But we should wake him, and that 
might be fatal,” objected Lyddy, adding 
quickly, “ We can do better than that— 
they must come through Elbow Gap, 
and I will keep them back with the 
monitor that’s close by! I'll run and 
tell Dickson to turn on the water, and 
send help. Come, Ah Li, I shall want 
you!” The last words were sent back 
over her shoulder as she sped away in 
the direction of the signal-box. 

Two minutes later the telephone con- 
necting the mine with the distributing- 
reservoir, about a mile further up the 
Sierra, was transmitting her urgent 
message. 

“ For Heaven’s sake turn on the water 
when I give the signal. Ah Li has just 
warned Widow Britton thatthe Chinamen 
are on their way to torture her and Ed 
to death, while the place is deserted. 
Directly I see them coming through 
the Gap, I'll send Ah Li to give the 
signal to turn on, and then I must keep 
them back with the monitor till you 
can send help.” 

To her relief there promptly came the 
encouraging answer : 

“ All right, little gal, I'll turn it on sure 
enough! Seth Stone is starting straight 
off to help ye tackle the durned skunks. 
Souse ’em well, and don’t lose pluck.” 

There was plenty of spirit flashing in 
her eyes, when, having shown Ah Li how 
to give the signal, when she sent him 
back, she caught him by the hand and ran 
swiftly over the rough ground traversed by 
huge iron supply-pipes. Following one 
of these, they soon arrived at the spot 
where it terminated in a machine closely 
resembling a cannon, the “ Monitor,” in 
fact. by means of ‘which a volume of 
water could be directed at the blast- 
loosened rock, with a force that sent 
ponderous masses flying in every direc- 
tion. 

A glance showed her that the nozzle 
had been left directed at a point high up 
a terraced cliff, a little to the right of the 
narrow, elbow-angled pass by which the 
would-be murderers must come. So, with 
Ah Li’s help, she removed with desperate 


haste some of the rocky débris loading 
the ballast-carriage, until the nozzle 
pointed at a much lower level. Then, 
grasping the handle of the “ deflector,” 
in readiness to direct the stream of 
water, she stood motionless; her eyes 
fixed on the distant bend in the Gap; 
her ears straining to catch any forewarn- 
ing of their approach. 

Her vigilance was fully shared by the 
small Celestial, whose eyes were only 
removed from the rocky angle to snatch 
a wistful glance at her set, white face. 
But for the kindness he had received 
from most of the women-folk of the 
Cajion, his life would have been hard 
indeed, for his father had nothing but 
blows and scowls for him ; and had re- 
cently coolly appropriated the boy’s 
greatest treasure, a fine large kite ihat 
Ed Britton had made for him. And 
now, few outsiders were more atxious 
for the young man’s recovery than Ah 
Li, junior, who was all eagerness to make 
known his loss to him. 

Minute after minute of crucial suspense 
slowly passed. Now and again the 
echoing clatter of a falling stone made 
Lyddy tingle to her finger-tips, and con- 
vulsively tighten her grip of the long iron 
handle. 

“ Aha !”—“ Ki—hi !” 

The exclamations broke — simul- 
taneously from Lyddy and the boy. A 
group of Chinese-garbed figures were 
rounding the bend ! 

“ Quick, Ah Li,run and call ‘ Turn on’ 
where I showed you!” she bade the boy, 
who made off for the signal-box as fast 
as his little bare feet could carry him. 

On came the stealthy villains. As 
they neared the outlet of the pass she 
could see their oblique eyes fasten 
suspiciously on her; and she realised 
with a shiver the fate that would be 
hers, should Ah Li make any blunder, 
or Dickson delay at all to turn on the 
water. 

But now, just as they were on the 
point of emerging from the Gap, a great 
gleaming column of water shot from the 
monitor's nozzle, hurling them back- 
wards with a force that all but knocked 
the breath out of their bodies. Four 
managed to scramble to their feet, and, 
dodging the powerful shaft of water as 
best they could, beat a retreat back 
round the bend. But those who had 
received the full force of the liquid can- 
nonade lay motionless where they had 
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“\ GREAT GLEAMING COLUMN SHOT FROM THE MONITOR'S NOZZLE 
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been hurled. Having no wish to batter 
them to death, Lyddy slightly moved 
the “deflector,” so that the stream 
cleared their prostrate bodies. 

Now that the momentous ordeal was 
safely over, her strength and courage 
suddenly failed the girl, and she trembled 
from head to foot, her pretty white teeth 
fairly chattering 

Ah Li presently returned, timidiy 
eyeing the worsted Chinamen, two of 
whom were now crawling on all fours 
back through the rocky defile ;_ present- 
ing so comical an appearance, with their 
drenched, clinging garments and drag- 
gling pigtails, that Lyddy fell to laugh- 
ing hysterically. 

“ Bravo, little pipe-maid, that’s the 
way to rout ‘em !” 

The strong, rallying voice sounded 
close behind her, and turning she found 
two rifle-armed miners, well-known to 
her, within a few paces, the sound of 
their apprcach having been lost in the 
noise of the rushing water. 

“We saw half-a-dozen of ’em, as we 
came along, sneakin’ back over Cherokee 
Ridge, beyond rifle-range, but we sent 
a few bullets after ‘em for the fun of 
seein’ ‘em cut and run!” added the 
man, with a chuckle, as he came up, 
and took charge of the monitor. 

“It's a considerable long spell, I 
reckon, since the Johnnies had such a 
refreshin’ shower-bath!” dryly remarked 
Seth Stone, the elder man, taking off 
his hat to mop his sweat-beaded fore- 
head. 

“TI guess those are badly hurt,” said 
Lyddy, looking at the motionless figures 
of the three remaining Chinamen. 

“Sarve ’em right if there ain’t a whole 
bone left in their ugly carcases!” de- 
clared Stone. “But I'll go and tell 
Dickson he kin turn off, and then we'll 
overhaul ‘em.” -And he strode away in. 
the direction of the signal-box. 

“Why ye are all of a shiver, missy !” 
said the other, with kindly concern, as 
he noticed the girl’s overwrought agita- 
tion. “ Ye'd best go straight to Widow 
Britton’s and take it quiet for a bit. It’s 
mighty lucky for her and the young 
boss that ye didn’t go along with yer 
father and the rest, I take it! But how’s 
he doin’ to-day ?” 


Lyddy told him how, as far as they 
could judge, the crisis had arrived. 

“Waal, I hope to my heart, ye'll find 
him well over it—and able to give ye his 
thanks in right proper style!” he said, 
significantly, thinking to bring a blush to 
her pale cheeks; but she was too anxious 
and exhausted to exhibit any such 
emotion. 

“If I should find he has woke, only to 
die,” she thought, as with trembling 
limbs she moved up the sunny Cajon, Ah 
Li im eager advance. And when, on their 
nearing the shanty, the widow came out 
to meet them, he broke into a run; and 
was soon giving her his version of what 
had passed. 

So by the time Lyddy came up, the 
woman knew that the girl’s pluck and 
readiness had turned aside the terrible 
doom that had threatened her and her 
son; and she pressed her to her heart 
with many a thankful ejaculation. And 
then a throb of joy sent the cclour wav- 
ing back to the girl’s -blanche@? face, as 
she learnt that her lover had woke in his 
right mind, and was asking for her. 

With renewed strength of limb and 
brightness of eye, she hastened into the 
shanty, meeting a gaze no longer 
deliriously vague, but tenderly eager. 

“Lyddy, my own little Lyddy !” 

In impulsive response to that greeting 
endearment, she knelt by the bedside 
and pressed her soft lips to his, letting 
her fingers linger in his weak grasp. 
Little he thought, as he felt their trem- 
bling pulsation, that they had just 
averted from him and his the worst of 
deaths. When a few days later he learnt 
the whole affair from his mother, his 
feelings tould be better imagined than 
described—though he, certainly, managed 
to express himself, at least his gratitude 
and admiration, in “right proper style” 
the next time Lyddy came to see him. 

Before long Ah Li was rejoicing in 
the possession of a new kite of yet 
greater dimensions. And as the unani- 
mously scouted Chinamen had betaken 
themselves to San Francisco, leaving the 
boy to shift for himself, he was, to his 
delight, installed as “factotum” in the 
natty little shanty — adjoining the 
widow’s — which was occupied by Ed 
Britton and his brave young wife. 
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OUTSIDE ONLY. 
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UR lazy evening at home is 
QO Sunday, when friends drop in 
unceremoniously to smoke and 
to chat. On soft summer nights 
we loll in the balcony and gossip, while 
the kindly tree-tops conceal all sign of 
the houses that in winter seem to draw 
closer to each other. Now the trees are 
leafless and the air is chill, so we gather 
round the tall brick chimney of the 
studio. 

Last night Hamish and Basil alone 
were with us, and the talk drifted to 
marriage, for but a week back Bertie the 
volatile, Bertie the hero of a hundred 
maiden hearts, had surrendered his heart 
into the safe keeping of one. 

“ Ghastly things weddings ; it’s a mis- 
take for a man to marry, I tell you,” 
cried Hamish, indignantly knocking out 
the ashes of his pipe on the top bar of 
the grate. 

There was a murmur of dissentient 
voices, not loud enough to interrupt, for 
we all enjoy Hamish with a grievance. 
Hamish is a hardened bachelor, who 
prefers what he esteems comfort to 
matrimony. 

“Look here. There was Bertie with 
no one but himself to consider, making 
all the money he needed without over- 
exciting himself ; he had his snug cham- 
bers, where he could come and go with- 
out consulting anybody, and yet he is 
not content until he has fastened a 
woman permanently on himself.” 

“But if he loved her,” said I, “ what 
else could he do? His rooms would 
seem dull and empty without her.” 

“ That’s all very well at the-time, Mrs. 
Babbington-Bright. But no man loves 
the same woman passionately for long.” 


“O! Hamish, that’s all nonsense,” 
protested Herbert ; “every man is not 
fickle.” 

But Hamish’s mind was not to be 
turned from his theme. 

“ Marriage is a good enough institu- 
tion. _It is convention that has made it 
so difficult to approach. The system is 
radically wrong. There is so much use- 
less bother and expense connected with 
it that I’m convinced most men would 
back out long before the wedding-day 
but for honour’s sake. Suppose a man 
loves a girl and discovers that she 
returns his affection. They are in a 
seventh heaven of delight, of course : for 
a space they step on air, and all the 
world is glorified. But how long does 
that transcendent feeling last ? ” 

Hamish paused, but no one answered 
his question. Probably we were all too 
busy with mental calculations to speak, 
so he went on: 

“An hour, or perhaps a day. Then 
the man awakes to the knowledge that 
before him looms an interview wherein 
he must bare all the nerves of his yet 
sensitive and shrinking income before a 
father, who, unhappy at even the remote 
prospect of losing a daughter, is inclined 
to touch them with the keen blade of a 
dissecting knife.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Basil, chuckling 
Basil’s disposition is romantic. He un- 
dulates between intense devotion to indi- 
vidual members of the weaker sex and 
over-weening contempt for the entire 
gender. This was one of his cynical 
moments. The arrival of the western 
mail next morning cured him. “Then,” 
he continued, “ the innumerable relatives 
all have an opinion to offer on the sub- 
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ject. There is Aunt Jane, who wants to 
know what church you attend, and fears 
you pay too little attention to religious 
observances. And Uncle Parker, whose 
Jate spouse had a ne’er-do-well nephew of 
appearance and figure vaguely resembling 
yours, facts which cause Uncle Parker to 
regard your suit dubiously.” 

“When you have satisfied everybody 
as to your possession of both money and 
morals,” continued Hamish, taking up 
his thread, “come the preparations for 
the marriage. First, there is a house to 
be chosen. You yearn for some quiet 
country nook where you could have 
peace to enjoy your wife’s society, with 
a garden to sit in and leafy lanes to walk 
in the summer evenings. You have 
heard of an ideal place in Surrey, and 
Clara is sure she would like it immensely, 
yet when the authorities are consulted 
they each tender different reasons for 
disapproval. ‘Why bury yourselves in 
the country? Stay in town and let us 
all see a great deal of each other, among 
the companions of Clara’s girlhood. I 
have always considered that part of 
Surrey dreadfully damp, says Aunt 
Jane. ‘High up on gravel soil? Very 
likely the agents tell you so, but I know 
that poor Colonel Dyson, who bought a 
place there when he retired frum the 
Indian Service, suffered shockingly from 
fever and ague. “My dear Edward, 
says Clara’s mother, ‘it would be a 
charming home certainly, but do you 
think it would be quite wise to locate 
Clara so far from our family doctor? 
She is not very robust, and he has 
attended her from infancy and under- 
stands her constitution thoroughly, and 
most rural doctors are so stupid.’ At 
last Clara believes that in even propos- 
ing to live out of town you are doing her 
a deadly injury. So you succumb, and 
eventually take a seven years’ lease of an_ 
ordinary five-floored London house. It 
is ugly, expensive and inconvenient, but 
situated within a shilling cab fare of 
Piccadilly.” 

“You forget the pleasure of furnish- 
ing,” says Basil, the cynic, as Hamish 
pauses to refill his pipe. “ You set forth 
full of original ideas respecting the house 
beautiful. But before you have spent 
two hours in some vast emporium, and 
have gone up and down in. lifts, and 
walked through countless galleries, all 
crammed with hopelessly uninteresting 
articles, you have not the remotest 


5 


notion left as to what you intended 
to buy, and you finally come away 
oppressed with the knowledge that you 
have spent twice as much as you meant, 
and that your house will be fitted up 
according to the taste of the upholsterer, 
and look exactly like everybody else's.” 

“And _ then,” continued Hamish, 
“there is all the nuisance of the cere- 
mony to endure” — Hamish was once 
groomsman for a friend at Highgate, 
whom he has never forgiven — “when 
you have to stand up before a lot of 
giggling idiots and parrot—yes, parrot 
— sacred vows, all the time horrib'y 
conscious of the ass you are making of 
yourself. After that is over you receive 
your wife. She was a fresh, bright girl 
when your choice fell upon her. Now 
she is a hysterical bundle of nerves, who 
is sure she looked hideous, that her dress 
did not fit, that the So-and-So’s meant to 
insult her when they sent that wedding 
gift; and that the breakfast was not 
served as it should have been — she had 
implored mother not to trust those 
purveyors. And some rice has gone 
into your left eye, and you fee! jaded, 
and the memory of your mother bravely 
trying to smile under a gay floral 
bonnet upsets you. And so you enter 
your new life together, and it’s all com- 


‘pletely unlike your early anticipations. 


But I suppose there is no remedy. 
This must be so.” 

“There is a remedy for that abuse of 
marriage,” earnestly exclaimed Basil, 


_ abruptly dropping the mask of cynicism 


and revealing himself the enthusiast he 
is; “and itis this. Where two people 
experience that community of soul 
wherein a touch, a look, thrills, that is 
the time Nature meant them to marry. 
She did not intend them to delay until 
countless opposing forces had worn 
the fine edge off their emotions. 
That is the time for them to walk hand 
in hand to seek a special licence and wed 
instantly.” 

“Seems rather sudden, doesn’t it?” 
asked Herbert. 

“How about next week, and where 
would they live in the meantime ?” 

“But Basil,” argued the practical 
Hamish, “a man feels a wild fervour for 
a good many women in a lifetime. It 
would be a pity if, without considering 
that everything else was suitable, he 
tied himself irrevocably to his first 
fancy.” 
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“Don’t you realise that anything 
would be better than this ditch-water 
state of cold calculating marriage. Good 
heavens! Have you fellows no souls?” 

I glanced across the hearth to Her- 
bert, and he smiled back to me ere 
taking up the cudgels. 

“ There is something in what you both 
say, but being benighted bachelors, of 
course, you view the matter entirely 
from the outside. A courtship without 
opposition would be but a tame affair. 
The knowledge of Aunt Jane’s position 
just serves to strengthen your determina- 
tion to carry off her favourite niece.” The 
man who rushes headlong into matri- 
mony, as Basil suggests, loses all the 
tender preliminary joys. Ask any man 
who has made a love-match, and you 
will find that the sweet early days of 
courtship rank high among his memories. 
Then every meeting was a keen delight, 
and stolen moments things to be never 
forgotten.” 

Herbert had spolzen fervently. When 
he stopped our eyes met, and I knew 
that our thoughts were full of the same 
recollections, 

Our memories had slipped back a good 
many years to an autumn in a Sleepy 
cathedral town, when I, a girl of seven- 
teen, was staying with some clerical 
relatives, and Herbert, not many years 
older, had come to pay a short visit. He 
arrived on a Saturday evening, and we 
dined and had music afterwards. On 
Sunday we went to church, lunched, 
went to church again, separated even 
in the pew by the form of our kind 
but uncomprehending hostess. Then 
came dinner, then prayers, and so the 
day was over without our having had a 
moment together, and Herbert was to 
leave in the morning. As we shook 
hands and bade each other a distant 








“ Good-night,” a slip of paper was trans- 
ferred from his palm to mine. Its 
message, read with trembling delight in 
the secrecy of my room, was :— 


Try to come into the drawing-room 
after they have all gone to bed. I will be 
waiting. 


And when our good unsuspecting 
friends were snoozing in their respective 
chambers a daring little figure stole 
across the hall—how the boards creaked ! 
—into the drawing-room, where, nestled 
together by the dying fire, two ardent 
young lovers drank at one gulp the rap- 
tures accumulated bya separation of quite 
five weeks. It was a lawless and repre- 
hensible proceeding certainly, but it left 
a sweet savour in our memories for ever. 

But Herbert was still speaking : 

“And when in church you forget the 
crowd and only remember that you are 
getting the woman you love to cherish 
always, then a moment comes when 
you are free to carry off your bride. 
Muriel, do you remember the cottage 
where we spent our honeymoon ? 

“ With the roses peeping in at the case- 
ment windows, and the great bed of 
mignonette just under them, and the river 
rippling close by? And, best of all, the 
knowledge that we had only ourselves 
to think of for ever ?” 

“ That’s all very well, Mrs. Babbington- 
Bright, but yours is an exceptional case. 
Just think of the men who have immense 
families to strive for, and whose wives 
develope into a species of head nurse. 
Large families are the bane of married 
life.” 

We did not reply. That is a subject 
whereon we could not speak dispassion- 
ately. For has not the golden head of 
Babs cast a halo over our path ? 

MURIEL BABBINGTON-BRIGHT. 











The Fashions of the Month. 


CHRISTMAS is coming near now, and 
that happy period of jollity and junketing 
demands the consideration of something 
becomingly festal in the way of gowns. 
Even the very babies have their 
“parties” and want their “party dresses.” 


jute, or “artificial silk” makes the 
average “ pongee ” of commerce the most 
profitless of fabrics. For small people 
with a special gift for dirtying them- 
selves, cambric or muslin over a silk slip 
are perhaps better, for these can be 





FROCK OF BLACK AND GREEN EPIAGLINE 


For tiny girls and baby boys nothing is 
prettier than white or cream silk, and 
mothers will find surah far more profit- 
able than a cheap pongee. Of course, 
in a genuine Chinese or Indian white 
silk there is endless wear and washing, 
but the slightest admixture of cotton, 


FROCK OF DRAP MOUSSELINE 


boiled and so renew their youth. A fine 
transparent cambric with valenciennes 
lace and insertion over a white satin 
slip, with a valenciennes frill on i, is 
very engaging, and even the profitless 
pongee may be employed in pink or 


blue to lend a faint, delicious tinge of 


*.* Patierns of the Costumes which appear in these pages will be forwarded by post direct from the Office of 
“Tus Lupcare,” 74, Bouverie Street, on the following terms: Cape or Skirt, 1s. ; Do. (cut to measure), 
18. 6d.; Jacket or Bodice, 1s.; Do. (cut to measure), 15. 6d.; Whole Costume, 2s.; Do. (cut to measure), 
2s. 6d. “Full particulars for self-measurement and form of application will usually be found at end of book. 
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colour to a fine muslin frock. For 
school-girls of all ages there are many 
dainty modes; but if they are learning 
skirt-dancing, as most of them are, an 
accordion-pleated gown in silk or muslin 
is best. Stephens and Co., Conduit 
Street, have a charming range of llamas 
in very delicate shades of yellow, green, 





coral beads—although we have seen one 
in a slender old-fashioned gold chain, 
with a tiny heart-shaped locket, who 
looked not amiss. 

For maidens of fifteen or sixteen stil] 
in short skirts an excellent model may 
be found in the simple and tasteful gowns 
that the sisters of the Duchess of Urleans 


BLOUSE OF PALE GLACE SILK, HEMMED WITH BLACK RIBBONS AND NARROW BLACK 
VALENCIENNES LACE 


blue and pink, which pleat easily and 
fall delicately and softly. Made in 
empire fashion, with satin ribbons to 
match, they are exquisite. Another 
pretty mode is to have a tiny circular 
bolero, slit up the back, of fine brocade, 
from beneath which the pleated skirt 
flows freely. Young girls should wear 
no ornaments save strings of pearl or 


wore at her marriage. They had neat, 
plain skirts of pink brocade, and soft 
folded bodices and baby puff sleeves of 
pink muslin. 

Evening dress for young girls is 
peculiarly charming this year. Every 
sort of airy fabric, such as tulle net and 
lisse, is being employed. A very pretty 
one in green tulle had triple vandykes of 
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satin ribbon running round the skirt, and 
a flounce below that. It was mounted 
on green satin, and the soft bodice had 
a cincture belt of white satin, and on the 


A TOQUE 


left shoulder was perched a bunch of lily 
of the valley, tied with green and white 
satin ribbons. A tiny empire fan of green 
satin sewn with gold sequins accom- 
panied this gown, and the dainty fan-bag 
of green satin which she carried had a 
spray of lilies of the valley embroidered 
on it by the pretty owner. Gowns like 
this can be carried out in any colour, and 
are always becoming—primrose tulle and 
violets, pale blue tulle and moss rosebuds, 
pink tulle and snowdrops, all go well 
together. The secret of their success 
lies in having everything—underskirt, 
stockings, slippers, fan, handkerchief, 
cloak and perfume—in accord. If you 
wear white roses, do not scent yourself 
with Parma violets; and if you choose 
to don the blue forget-me-not, embroider 
a tiny blossom on your pocket-handker- 
chief. 

| But we are not all young girls, and 
the simplicity which so well befits youth 
does not always satisfy and become the 
more mature. An exquisite gown that 
came from Worth is of pink satin. The 
front of the skirt is plain, but over the 
back hangs some full accordion-pleated 
pink tulle with a flounce of fine French 
lace at the foot. The front view of the 
bodice shows a becoming succession of 


points. The bodice is pointed and 


terminates in yellow satin ribbons which 
descend in a deep point, accentuated by 
bows, in front. Across the breast there 
is an exquisite piece of pearl and gold 
passementerie, shaped like a heart above 
and descending in a point almost to the 
waist below. The sleeves are of acco:- 
dion-pleated tulle. 

A very rich dress, made by Lewis and 
Allonby, is of grey velvet. The skirt is 
plain but the bodice very elaborate and 
beautiful. In front there is a narrow 
vest of pink tulle, and a lovely bit of 
rose point edges the bodice above. The 
velvet of the bodice is all elaborately 
embroidered with lace and ribbon and 
silk. The ribbons are laid on in dainty 
Eighteenth Century twirls and delicate 
shades, such as primrose, old rose, willow- 
green, and faded French blue are em- 
ployed in the embroidery. The sleeves 
are of grey moiré with frills of fine 
French lace, and the bodice is finished 
off with a frilly basque lined with pink. 

Another good evening gown is of pink 
shot glacé silk with a band of black 
velvet round the hem. Upon this black 
velvet is placed a frilling ruche of pink, 


A TOQUE 


which shows with excellent effect against 
the black. The pink bodice has waist 
ribbons of black velvet, and sleeves and 
soft puffings of white tulle with gold 
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SCHWEITZER’S 














Mrs. ADA BALLIN writes :—‘ The best Cocoa for young Infants.” For 
little Boys and Girls. For Anemic Young Women, it is the only really 
nourishing Beverage for Breakfast and Tea. For Business Men it is the 


most stimulating and sustaining beverage. For Dyspeptics it is casily 
digestible, being for this reason preferable to all other kinds of Cocoa. For 


Everybody, Cocoatina is still the Best Cocoa. 


ss Boi eT rang | PARKER'S WATERPROOFS 


br ’ 
* DIAGONAL SEAM CORSETS. Coestarfeld Lia ty _/- 
| ©» 2 













Will not split in the Seams nor tear in Le 8 
the Fabric “a - = 
“The most comfortable Corsets ever ° = ’ 
made."—Lapies Pic roriat Coachman s 
Made in White, Black, and all the White 
Fashionable Colours and Shades in , 
Italian Cloth, Satin and Coutil : 4/11, Waterproofs, 


5/11, 6/11, 7/11 perpairand upwards. 

CAUTION Every genuine Y. & N 
Corset is Stamped Sold by all Drapers 
and Ladies’ Uuthiters. 


High Class, 21/- 


All Garments Tailor-made 
and thoroughly 
Waterproof 
Will Stand any 
Climate. 

FIT GUARANTEED 
Write for Patterns. 
Carriace Paip 

tie fie tie tie ie i tie die iil 


PARKER'S CHEAPSIDE RUBBER WORKS LANCASTER. 


WIS 


BIR a Lal 10) 
AF & BUSCUTS 


Promote Digestion. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS 

















— ——sfoafoateate 
Supplied to the Queen and Ropal Familo. 
eee ——- 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “* HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS” is 


not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 
Ss. FITTON & SON, MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 
Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis” do so for their 
own profit. BEWARE! 
“ Hovis Bread is very much superior to the ordinary Brown Bread, as it causes no irritability 


to the stomach, and it is, of course, infinitely richer, both in its bone and muscle-making 
substances, than the White Bread in general use.”"—-T. MOWBRAY HENDERSON, M.D. 


6d. or is. Samples of Bread and Biscuits on receipt of stamps. 
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WHITE SATIN GOWN, TRIMMED WITH GLACE RIBBONS 


spangles on them. A pink poplin dress, 
trimmed with tiny frills of yellow lace, 
and a bodice of yellow tulle with a 
bolero of pink poplin embroidered in 
sequins over it, is very pretty. 

A very useful thing for ordinary 
dinner wear is a velveteen bodice. In 
red velvet square cut, and with the open- 
ing edged with gold galon, inside which 
is a tiny tucker of yellow lace, it looks 
well. The puff sleeves are edged with 
deeper frills of lace, and gold galon, 
finishing in a bow at one side, forms the 
waist-band. . The theatre jacket is also 


useful, not only for the theatre but for 
occasionals, when the unavoidable cold 
renders low bodices undesirable. It is 
best made of brocade, and requires to be 
very smartly cut. In one of the new 
brocades, which are reproductions of the 
old in faint faded tones, it looks well. A 
jacket of drab brocade, patterned with 
dim rosebuds, and with a waistcoat of 
pink silk muslin, a wired medici collar 
lined with pink, a pointed sleeve cuff— 
from which falls a frill of yellow lace— 
and a cravat of the same lace, it is at 
once a genuinely artistic and a genuinely 
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The ARCTIC LIGHT CO. , 179, REGENT St., LONDON, w. 


Are now showing a Special Lot of Novelties for use with the 


ARCTIC LAMPS 


THE MOST PERFECT LICHT FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES. 





























A novel form of candle holders, in outward appearance a 
resembling fine wax candles. They are constructed on the 
same principle as a carriage or reading lamp, in which the . 
candle, enclosed in a metal tube, is forced up as it burns by —_—- 
means of a spiral spring inside. ee 
They are clean and simple to refill, and require no atten- ; nm 
tion or trimming when alight. be 
ate 
They supply a long-felt want wherever candles are used, . 
entirely preventing the candles guttering and the danger of at 
¥ the ornamental shade taking fire. : 
4 They allow of the candles being burned to the very end: 
yet in appearance they do not vary in height, thus saving a 
great amount of unnecessary waste. The candles are extin 
guished without smoke or smell, and without necessitating 
thé removal of the shade. 
The decoration and lighting of dinner tables and rooms. 
They fit in any candlestick, and always remain the same 
height. As ordinary candle shades can be used with perfect 
safety, they are invaluable for this purpose alone. 
They are especially adapted for use in India and other hot 
countries, where the want of candle is much felt, they not 
HIS illustration shows heing afiected by draught, and burning steadily whatever the 
the Arctic Lamp with temperature may be. 
shade support and extin- 
guisher attached. When the W H A I I H E Y ( ( IS I ' 
lamp is fitted in a candle- 
stick and surmounted by an Considering the saving in candles and burned shades, and 
> fa a ai y using - as stated above, the 
eenemasteh chads he cleat the advantages obtained by using them as stat¢ wove, the 
P , initial cost is trifling. 
is exactly as if a wax candle They last a lifetime, and are very economical to use, 
were being used. costing less than the Commonest wax candle would with- 
out the Arctic Lamp. 
PRICES (COMPLETE ‘WITH SHADE SUPPORT): - 
Brass Fittings. Plated Fittings. ” 
6 inch, size of a 6’s Wax Candle, for small Candlesticks, 
Pianos, &c. ... . O/- .. 10/6 per pair. P 
Sineh, size of a 4's Wax Candle, for Tall Candlesticks, a 
EEE cos acc nes cco ace, ox ee | a is 
If by post, 3d. per pair “extra. pas 
ar ~~ 
ARCTIC LIGHTS —Suitable Candles for burning in the Arctic Lamp (highly recommended) : Ron 
For 6 inch Lamps burning about 4'; hours, 1/4 per box of 12; postage 4':d. : 
” 8 ” 7 ” 2/- ” ” ” ” C4 
If a gucntily is sent by post, the differenc~ in cost of postage will be refun*ed 7% 
LAMP & ELECTRIC SHADES IN GREAT VADIETY. te 


Tie Arctic Lemps, eft., can be obtained through any o the leading Silversmiths, Lamp Dealers, 
Furnisling Ironmongers in the United Kingdom ; lat should there be any difficulty in seeing them 
in the Country, write for Illustrated Catalogue and name of nearest Agent to 


49, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. (Wholesale only.) 
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us2ful garment. In velveteen it also 
looks not amiss. In mouse-colour, with 
a vest of blue accordion-pleated glacé 
silk, a smart ruffle of glacé silk at the 
neck, and a sparing ruffle of point lace 
at the wrist, it is not without distinction. 

A great deal of attention is now being 
paid to evening wraps, and the long coat 
hanging loose from a yoke with huge 
bishop sleeves is the most fashionable. 
Very pretty is one in dove-grey velve- 
teen trimmed with mink. It is lined 
with pale heliotrope brocade, and a knot 
of scented violets is placed next the 
soft fur collar. In white they are prettiest 
of all, and a coat of white satin-faced 
cloth, trimmed with silver fox, and lined 
with pink glacé silk, is lovely. A fringed 
jewelled passementerie placed across the 
yoke gives éclat to these coats. For the 
benefit of the thrifty we may say that if 
prettily lined and trimmed they look 
very well in an ordinary cloth. A moss- 
green cloth trimmed with black Thibet, 
and lined with old rose, for instance, is 
useful for both day and evening carriage 
wear. 

Fans are very small and dainty, and 
spangles and sequins are on all of them. 
A couple of fans—a small white satin 
one sewn with spangles, and a black 
satin one with a tiny Watteau scene 
painted on it, and framed with sequins— 
are sufficient to see most girls through 
the winter. 

The new embroidered lisses are very 
beautiful. Tl.c cream embroidery on a 
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black ground is the most effective, and 
a bodice of this mounted over a colour 
is most useful for wearing with a 
black skirt. The black laces served 
with cream, and the spangled nets are 
also excellent for renewing both day 
and evening blouses. 

The pretty transparent lace and ruffled 
chiffon and tulle sleeves now being made 
for evening dresses are an excellent 
invention for those whose arms will not 
bear the fierce light that beats upon a 
ball-room. They tone down deficiencies 
just as a pretty veil improves a plain 
face. But pretty faces and pretty arms 
are wiser to trust to their own beauty 
unveiled and unadorned. 

To turn to other topics, it is necessary 
to repeat a recommendation of the 
Arctic Lamps that was recently given in 
this column. Table decoration is always 
an important point, and especially at 
Christmas. These lamps are remarkably 
safe, so that no accidents can happen, 
while all the delicious effects of candle- 
light can be produced. 

For children’s parties and such of 
your adult friends as hold teetotal 
principles, Newhall and Mason’s Wine 
Essence may be commended. Added 
to water it produces, with sugar, a 
delicious elderberry cordial. 

The jellies of Chivers and Sons are 
another great convenience at this time 
A jelly may be made in no time, with or 
without wine, and the result is as whole- 
some as it is delicious. 
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ILLUSTRATED RY ADOLF THIEDE 
SUMMARY: 


The first chapter introduces Angela 


Wye herley, a girl who 7s aise nie nted 


with her life as it is regulated by her 

mother, who “was by way of being a 

woman of the world, with the world left 
out.” She destres Angela to marry Mr. Burnage,a not very attractive bachelor of 
some means. In the second chapter a young man, Claudius Sandell, is found in a 
Faint by a doctor, Gabriel Lamb, outside his house at Wimbledon. The doctor takes 
the young man into his house and entertains him with perfect hospitality. The young 
man has been at Eton and Cambridge, but, for some reason which is not stated, 
is entirely destitute. He is fed, and arrangements are made to provide him with 
clothes, and Dr. Lamb—who explains that he does not practise, but is entirely 
engaged in research work—sees him safely in bed, and then explains to the servants 
and to his wife, who is afraid of him, that Sandell is to be treated precisely as 
he had come to the house in the ordinary way as an honoured guest. In the 
meantime Mr. Burnage has made up his mind to marry Angela, being convincea 
that he has only to ask her. Just about this time Dr. Lamb, after divers conversa- 
tions with the young man, writes to his banker insiructing him to place 48,000 to 
the credit of Claudius Sandell. Jt must be remembered that a conversation between 
Claudius and Dr. and Mrs. Lamb has put the doctor in a position to clear Claudius 
with his father. He declines to do tt, or to let his wife do it. In the next chapter 
Dr. Lamb makes an extraordinary proposal to Claudius. It is that he shall have the 
above-named sum paid in to his credit, eight days wherein to enjoy it, and that then 
he shall hand over the remainder of his life to Dr. Lamb without condition or 
question. Claudius agrees, and they drink success to the eight days: the “ Octave” 
of the story’s title. 


CHAPTER IX. 

LAUDIUS breakfasted late and probably be leaving England. “She 

alone on Friday morning. The needs a change.” 
doctor had _ breakfasted long After breakfast Claudius wrote two 
before, and Mrs. Lamb did not notes—one to Burnage and the other to 
leave her room. “The doctor excused Lady Verrider. Francis was to take 
her on the ground of ill-health, and said them to town and bring back answers. He 
that when Claudius returned they would was also to execute various other com- 
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missions for Claudius, and make the 
necessary arrangements at the bank. 
Dr. Lamb was much more fertile than 
Claudius in suggesting what might be 
done. The doctor had a keen apprecia- 
tion of the various luxuries and pleasures 
that eight thousand pounds would pro- 
cure. To Claudius the chief point was 
that the eight thousand pounds would 
free him from the necessity for thinking 
about pounds at all. He did not want 
nearly so much money, but the doctor 
insisted, and only by this arrangement 
carried out exactly as the doctor pro- 
posed it, would he be allowed to free 
himself of his obligations. The doctor 
had told him very little, and it was useless 
for him to make conjectures. Possibly he 
had done a very foolish thing, but there 
had seemed to be nothing else before him. 

It was just before dinner that Francis 
returned from London. He brought 
back with him two notes for Claudius. 
The first was from Henry Burnage. It 
contained this passage : 

“Of course I shall be delighted to 
lunch with you at your hotel to-morrow. 
I need not inquire after the material 
prosperity of anyone who can afford to 
patronise such a place, and I am glad to 
think that all goes well with you. But 
why have you hidden yourself like this 
for so long? It was such an exceed- 
ingly bad thing to do that there is pro- 
bably a woman at the bottom of.it. And 
why are you leaving England? But we 
can talk about that to-morrow. Yes, I 
still write. My work is not of a class 
that could be called popular, nor should 
I wish it to be. I am writing a series 
entitled ‘Inward Incidents’ every week 
in a new journal called Zhe Latest Light. 
They are impressions of some emo- 
tional experiences in the life of a young 
and sensuous girl. I will bring you a 
number or two to see, but I daresay you 
won't make much of them. ‘Are you 
married, or engaged, or anything ?' you 
ask. No, my dear Sandell. Art is my 
only mistress. It is unaccountable to 
me, and I do not say it out of any spirit 
of boasting, but the fact is that I seem to 
have a horriblegift of seeing right through 
every woman [| meet—an absolute in- 
capacity for being illusionised. The 
wonder to me is that every other man 
does not show a similar incapacity. But 
they do not. Poor Luke Monsett—you 
remember him—has just engaged him- 
self to his principal’s daughter.” 
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It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that 
Henry Burnage had carried out his in- 
tention and proposed to Angela Wycher- 
ley, and that Angela had in the kindest 
and most considerate way refused him. 
It had been a great sorrow to Mrs. 
Wycherley, but her husband, whe was 
not without shrewdness, had quite ap- 
proved of the refusal. 

The other letter was briefer. 
from old Lady Verrider. 


It was 


“My coop CLAuptus,--l've half a 
mind never to speak to you again. I've 
quarrelled with your father about you , 
and, by way of showing your gratitude, 
you leave me severely alone for over a 
year. Well, you always were erratic, 
and, honestly, I shall be very glad to 
see you again. Young men always do 
as they like. Now, I am going to be at 
home to you on Saturday afternoon if 
you will come and have a talk and 
account for yourself a little, and, in any 
case, you must dine with me on Saturday 
night. You shall take in to dinner a 
good and sufficient reason for changing 
your mind about leaving England. I've 
recently discovered her, and love her, 
and her name’s Angela.—Always your 
friend, JANE VERRIDER.” 


Claudius saw but little of the doctor 
during the day. He had been busy in 
his laboratory. But shortly before 
dinner he came into the library where 
Claudius was reading. 

“Your carriage will come for you at 
twelve precisely to-night,’ he 
“You forgot to teli Francis when you 
wanted it, and so I took the liberty 
You see Iam not going to let you of 
one single minute of your imprisonment 
here. At twelve exactly the octave 
begins.” 

“Imprisonment!” said Claudius. 
“Good heavens! what a word for it 
Why didn’t you let me go to town to- 
day instead of Francis. I’ve been dying 
for want of occupation except when | 
was driving your bay mare, and then 
I pretty nearly died for other reasons. 
You'd better sell her before she kills 
somebody.” 

“TI shall be selling all three horses 
before I leave England. You couldn’t 
have gone to town anyhow. You 
haven't the genius that Francis has for 
doing a whole lot of uninteresting 
things in the quickest and most prac- 
tical way, without forgetting any of 
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them. I’m afraid, though, you've been 
having a rather solitary time of it. I 
was at a point in my work when I 
simply couldn’t leave it, and my 
wife—— ” 

“ Oh, I hope she’s better to-night.” 

“She says she is. She will dine with 
us.” The doctor's shaggy eyebrows con- 
tracted a little “A curious case,” he 
said, almost as if he were speaking to 
himself, “a very curious case.” 

Claudius did not like to hear the 
doctor speak of his wife as a“ case.” He 
had a vague idea that to doctors all sick 
persons were cases, but this seemed to 
be in bad taste. He changed the sub- 
ject : 

“Doctor,” he said, “ Francis brought 
me back from town a note from a man 
called Burnage, whom I used to know at 
Cambridge I won't say that he was an 
absolutely intimate friend, but certainly 
| thought I knew him fairly well. I 
wrote to ask him to lunch with me to- 
morrow—a_ half-chaffing letter. Well, 
he sends me back a long and serious 
reply—the most preposterous stuff—and 
it puzzles me. Has Burnage changed 
altogether since I knew him at Cam- 
bridge, or have I ?” 

“ Both,” said Doctor Lamb. “As far 
as character is concerned, it is pretty 
certain that the boy is not father to the 
man. It was the ambition of my life at 
one time to be an evangelical preacher. 
I fainted on the first occasion when I 
went into a dissecting-room, and I wrote 
a letter attacking vivisection to an even- 
ing paper. I fell in love several times, 
and I certainly wanted to make money. 
Do you mean to tell me that the man 
who did these things is the man who 
speaks now? Of course not. Is the 
girl who flutters under a first kiss the 
same as the wearisome mammal who's 
the mother of your seventh? Of course 
not.” 

“That sounds brutal. But this man 
Burnage, he wasn't particularly popu- 
lar at Cambridge ; he went in for despis- 
ing athletics, which was a stupid kind of 
thing to do. But he wouldn’t have 
written that letter then. He went in for 
being distinctly the man of taste.” 

“Certainly. Corruptio optimi pessima. 
Carry precision in literary style too far, 
and you may get the precious and emas- 
culated. Carry truth too far, and, as 
you observe, you may get brutality. The 
worst possible taste is the result of an 


attempt to grow the best possible taste 
from anything but the best possible 
feeling.” 

“TI don’t fancy that the belief in the 
change of individuality could be carried 
to its logical conclusions,” said Claudius. 
“For instance, now, doctor, when I was 
a boy of fourteen, I, in company with 
another boy, surreptitiously procured a 
bottle of wkiskey. We put a lot of 
sugar into it to make it more palatable, 
and even then we didn’t like it; and, 
of course, we had no previous expe- 
rience of spirits. However, we both of 
us got completely drunk. We weren't 
discovered, as it happened, but we suf- 
fered punishment for all that. Well, I 
laugh about this, and yet for the life of 
me I can’t help feeling ashamed of it. 
The boy that got so badly intoxicated 
on cheap whiskey wasn’t the man I am 
now. Then why should I feel ashamed 
of his notions ?” 

“Why, indeed? To me it seems that 
it is no more logical to be ashamed of 
one’s past than to be ashamed of one’s 
waste tissues. Be ashamed of your pre- 
sent, if you like, but what has the past 
got to do with you? You are illogical 
because you are influenced by a long- 
formed habit. Habits of thought are just 
as hard to break off as other habits.” 

“ After all,” said Claudius, “ it’s only a 
question of a point of view. The illogi- 
cality does no actual harm.” 

“In your case possibly not. But take 
our method of dealing with the criminal. 
We tie him tight down to his past, and 
we do our best to destroy his self-respect, 
which is the most important factor in the 
production of self-improvement. In fact, 
if we can make the man heartily ashamed 
of himself, we call him penitent, and we 
are very glad. When we do these things 
we say that we are repressing crime or 
punishing crime—as a matter of fact, we 
are making crime. One night a clerk— 
in the ordinary way a respectable clerk 
— allows the utter pig within him to 
come uppermost. There may, perhaps, 
be some exceptional combination of 
temptation and opportunity. Well, the 
utter pig is so outrageous that the man 
is imprisoned. His name is in all the 
papers. When he comes out he finds 
not only that his self-respect is gone, but 
that the conditions of his life have been 
so altered that it is more difficult for him 
to get work and be decent and upright. 
Of course it should be much more easy. 
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Equally, of course, the man’s self- 
respect should be strengthened in every 
possible way.” 

“That’s all very well, doctor, but 
what about the habitual criminal. Would 
it be of any use to take the habitual 
criminal, slap him on the back, tell him 
that there was plenty of good in him 
after all, and put him into a position of 
trust?” 

“ Possibly not. I was not speaking of 
the habitual criminal. When the criminal 
has really ceased to be responsible—as 
in the case of some of the habitual female 
drunkards that you come across in the 
police reports—I think medical treat- 
ment might be good, occasionally. And 
in cases where medical treatment could 
do nothing, obviously the really moral 
and humane thing is to kill the criminal.” 

“ No one would hear of it.” 

“ Noone ever will hear of the obviously 
right thing to do—they mistrust it just 
because it’s obvious. So we kill the man 
who has committed one murder. Often 
he is a man of talent and activity ; with 
strong potentialities for good, a man who 
might do his part towards human happt- 
ness and human improvement. But we 
let the confirmed sot live and breed more 
sots,. Remember, too, that it is under 
your penal system that the hardened 
criminal occurs, and that method which 
you considered ridiculous has at any 
rate never been tried.” 

“Would you try it?” 

“O, no. It’s not much less ridiculous 
than you think it. It would succeed in 
a greater percentage of cases than you 
suppose, but even then the percentage 
would be very small. It is wrong because 
it is working at the wrong end. It is 
dealing with effect instead of cause, and 
that kind of mistake is a good deal more 
common than you would suppose. Even 
Darwin—popularly supposed to be the 
exponent of a belief that man sprang 
from the monkey—curious all these 
popular suppositions are— made the 
same kind of mistake in a different use. 
In the question of sex difference he sub- 
stitutes a teleological for an actiological 
explanation.” 

“ Ah,” said Claudius, laughing. “ It’s 
just as well that we've got to get up and 
dress. You're taking me in too deep.” 

“Deep! Good heavens, man! we 
aren't even paddling. Your education 
—pardon me—was too one-sided. It 
gave you much that I would like to have 


and have not. But it was the kind of 
education which could let you hold a 
popular and imperfect notion of Dar- 
winism, and could let you be ignorant 
how far the theories of Darwin have 
since been modified or corrected.” 

“And you. think that omission very 
important?” 

“Well, yes, for certain reasons. But 
we will discuss them after dinner.” 

Subsequently Claudius found Mrs. 
Lamb in the drawing-room. She was 
wearing some fine diamonds. They were 
quite out of place, of course. The doctor 
raised his thick eyebrows. Yes, it was 
so—of taste and tact she had very little. 
Yet the greater things—the things that 
lie at the back of life—the things that we 
try to put away because they are tos 
serious—seemed sometimes to rise and 
at once to claim her for their own and to 
justify her. Twice that might she sur- 
prised Claudius. At dinner, in the 
course of ordinary talk, quite suddenly 
and quite calmiy she made a remark that 
was worse than irreligious: it was viru 
lently blasphemous. It did not involve 
the use of any word that a decent woman 
could not use, out for’ ail that it was 
indescribably shocking even to the two 
men who were neither of them orthodox 
—the more shocking because it was so 
utterly unexpected. Claudius was stag- 
gered ; for a moment he hardiy knew 
what was happening, and then he became 
conscious that the doctor was talking to 
him about steam-roilers and, at the same 
time, looking at Mrs. Lamb, and that 
Mrs. Lamb seemed nervous and half 
frightened. For the rest of dinner she 
was almost entirely silent She seemed 
to avoid her husbands giance. Her eves 
looked hard and dry. 

After dinner she excused hcrself to 
Ciaudius on the ground of her health 
She felt tired and must go back to her 
room; certainly she looked very pale 
Claudius opened the door for her. The 
doctor stood at the dining-table, some 
distance away, absorbed in the choice of 
a cigar. “You have chosen a queer time 
for leaving us,” she said. “ You should 
have stopped and driven over to London 
in the morning. However, good-bye.” 
She said it without the least trace of 
excitement. He took her hand. 

“ Don’t let us call it good-bye. I am 
coming back. I must have another oppor- 
tunity to thank you for all your kindness 
tome. It is au revoir, Mrs. Lamb.” 
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She laughed, said that she was not to 
be thanked at all, and passed into the 
hall. 

Claudius shut the door and then noticed 
Mrs. Lamb’s handkerchief lying on the 
floor. He picked it up and opened the 
door again to give it her. As he did so 
she called from half-way up the stairs : 
“Have I dropped my handkerchief, Mr. 
Sandell ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “and I'll bring it to 
you ; don’t trouble to come down.” He 
went up and handed it her. Without a 
word of thanks she clutched his arm, 
and said in a low, rapid voice : 

“ Listen quickly. You must not come 
back. For my own sake, for yours. I 
warned you before, and you wouldn't 
believe me. It’s a matter of life or 
death.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Claudius, “ but I must 
not discuss it at all. The doctor wants 
me, and I have given my werd of 
honour.” 

“I shall do all I can to prevent your 
return; I’ve had ideas. But Gabriel 
used to say my day was coming, and I 
know now what he meant. It may 
come before I can carry the ideas out, 
and if I fail you mst break your word. 
Ah, if I only had time to tell you! It 
would be less wrong to break your 
word * 

“ No, no,” said Claudius, gently with- 
drawing his arm, “you must not think 
about this, Mrs. Lamb. Everything will 
be all right. You need have no fear. 
Good-night again.” 

She put one hand to her throat for a 
second, and seemed to be trying to speak 
again. But she said nothing ; she turned 
and ran upstairs. 

“Poor lady!” said Claudius to him- 
self. She was, he felt sure now, far more 
ill than he had supposed. She had 
evidently not known what she was 
saying. 

In the dining-room he found the 
doctor, leaning back in his chair, smoking 
placidly. 

“Sandell,” he said, “there are two 
alternatives between which every night 
after dinner I find it difficult to choose. 
If I perform a simple amputation of the 
end of my cigar I find that the draught 
is good but that the leaf unrolls. If, on 
the other hand, I make a wedge-shaped 
incision, at a distance of one-eighth of 
an inch from the end, the leaf does not 


unroll, but the draught is less satis- 


factory. WhatamTI to do? What do 
you do?” 

“ Well,” said Claudius, “ I’ve tried both 
ways, and I've always found both of 
them answer perfectly. But if your 
cigars won’t work why don’t you try a 
pipe?” 

“Sublime in its simplicity! I will. 
It's only my own method with the 
irreclaimable criminal adapted. Have 
some more wine. No? Then let’s go 
into the study, out of the smell of the 
mutton.” 

In the study the doctor suddenly 
changed his tone. “Sandell,” he said 
nervously, “I’ve been thinking it over, 
and I have an uneasy feeling that I’ve 
been taking advantage of you in this 
business. I hurried you. I rushed it 
too much.” 

“No,” said Sandell. “When I spoke, 
I spoke deliberately. The chances of 
my book are, | am persuaded, worth 
nothing. As a_ schoolmaster, or a 
secretary, I might have scraped up 
enough to repay you what you have 
spent upon me, but there would still be 
much of another kind that could not be 
repaid, and I have some doubt whether 
I could stand the life. Doctor, I’m sick 
of pettiness and struggling; I had so 
much of it in the months before you 
found me, and I’m equally sick of work- 
ing for merely selfish and ignoble reasons. 
Let me be some good to somebody. 
The work that you do is great, and if I 
can help you at all in it I ask nothing 
better. No, my one objection is that I 
do not in the least want eight thousand 
pounds.” 

“No more of that,” said the doctor. 
“See here—I don’t want reputation. I 
only want to get the knowledge. But 
the reputation will come, and you will 
not share it. Money too will come, 
though I shall take no steps to acquire 
it. You will not have any of it. You 
are merely taking your share in advance, 
and you must see my own point of view. 
The law does not recognise any such 
arrangement as we have made together. 
By the law I am wrong, but there are 
grades in wrongness, and if 1 did not 
carry out my side of that arrangement 
I should be more wrong. If I allowed 
you to give yourself to me and gave you 
nothing in return, I should stand con- 
demned by my own moral sense. 
Curious thing my own moral sense is. 
Owing to my disregard of individuals, it 
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is never affected by any personal bias, 
and is always perfectly just. It will let 
me use any means, however wrong, that 
are requisite for the great end that I 
have in view ; but it will not let me use 
means that are more wrong than is 
merely requisite. I don’t ask or expect 
you to listen to this, of course. If any 
man talked to me, after dinner, about 
his moral sense, I’d go to sleep under 
his very eyes, and tell him afterwards 
why I did it. But se 

“O, I'm not going to sleep. Very 
well, then—we let things stand just as 
we arranged last night.” 

“] was more or less in a hurry,” said 
the doctor, “and consequently I hurried 
you. But there is some excuse for me. 
When you first came here, my wife was 
—for her—unusually well. She—well 
you saw for yourself to-night. I must 
get her abroad as soon as_ possible. 
And——" 

“Yes, yes, | understand,” said Claudius. 

They fell to chatting of other subjects. 
The doctor was, as usual, sometimes 
enthusiastic, sometimes. bitter, and 
sometimes blasphemous, and sometimes 
showed the clearest judgment and sense. 
He began by saying how glad he was 
that Claudius had friends in London who 
would belp him to enjoy his eight days. 
“ Otherwise you’d have died of ennui. 
One can enjoy nothing alone—except 
solitude.” 

“And now I come to think of it,” 
said Claudius, “ I suppose I must make 
rather a point of not dying.” 

“To die intentionally,” the doctor 
said, smiling, “would, of course, be 
fraudulent. Otherwise your death would 
merely end the bargain—I take the risk 
of that—just as I take the risk of my 
own death. By the way, death isn’t 
altogether uninteresting.” 

“What zs death, doctor?” 

“Good heavens, man! if I could define 
it, 1 should know enough about it to 
avoid it for ever. To be out of harmony 
with one’s environment is to die, if you 
can stand a definition that tells nothing 
and means nothing. Death is the price 
we pay for being multicellular. That's 
rather better. The happy Protogoon, 
with his single cell, never dies—never, 
at any rate, by natural death. The 
strength of wind blows down the tower, 
but does not damage the single brick.” 

“Yes,” said Claudius, rather impa- 
tiently. “That accounts for the body— 





looks at the mechanical side. One 
knows all that, our bodies are ‘roll’d 
round in earth’s diurnal course, with 
rocks, and stones, and trees.’ But I 
have a personality, feel sure of it—what 
becomes of that ?” 

The doctor altered the position of 
the lamp, and spread out the fingers of 
his great hand, “You observe,” he said, 
“the shadow of my hand on the wall. I 
take away the hand—the shadow goes. 
That’s the second analogy I've used to- 
night, and I might as well be a curate. 
However, no matter! Take away the 
body and the personality goes. We find 
them always together—not connected, 
but simultaneous. Is it unreasonable to 
suppose that if the body breaks up the 
personality suffers some similar dis- 
persion? And,” he added, with sudden 
passion, “is there the least comfort, the 
least satisfaction, in finding that that 
conclusion or any other conclusion is 
‘not unreasonable to suppose’? Damn 
it, man! why do you take me on to the 
subject of my greatest difficulties? The 
questions that you ask are just the ques- 
tions that you may ultimately help me 
to answer. The thing that most sur- 
prises me in man is his lethargic, con- 
tented ignorance about some essential 
points. He has been here so long, and 
he does not yet know how he gets here, 
how he goes, or how to influence with 
certainty and to a really appreciable 
extent his moral character or his intel- 
lectual abilities. There are moments 
when he cares, and gets very nervous. 
But, as a rule, he is quite comfortable— 
sits before the fire, reads the daily papers, 
and says he is ‘master of his fate.’ 
Master of his fate indeed! Never was 
there a more astounding and audacious 
lie.” 

“Yes,” he said at another point in the 
conversation, later in the evening, “ that 
is, put in a few words, the aim of my 
work—to make man master of his fate. 
Ah! Sandell, I've been ordinary enough. 
I've loved a woman. I loved my child, 
and my child died. I have had delight 
out of good books and good wine. I've 
felt fear,envy,sorrow, hate—gone through 
every experience which could show that 
I do not transcend humanity. But my 
work is not ordinary; it is on a higher 
plane. The time has come for man to 
hasten his own evolution. For the slow, 
crude modifications of Nature he must 
substitute his own thought, his own 
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researches. He must put truth into that 
boast that he is master of his fate.” 

“ Doctor,” said Sandell, “ you told me 
once that you believed in God, without 
giving any definition, Do you believe 
in the will of God ?” 

“The phrase,” Doctor Lamb answered, 
frowning slightly, “is anthropomorphic 
To ascribe will to God is to ascribe a 
limitation which, except to a theologian 
with his talk of the self-conditioned, 
must seem futile.” 

“Well, put it in other words: Do you 
believe that there is something which 
you cannot thwart——' 

“| dislike the word ‘thwart'” inter- 
rupted the doctor “I believe that there 
is a tendency which man can neither 
retard nor accelerate.’ 

“Ah!” said Claudius. “Now, a 
moment ago you said that the time had 
come for man to hasten his evolution.” 

“[T am not illogical. The time has 
come—the tendency is here. Thanks to 
the primitive instincts of reproduction 
and self-preservation, we have arrived 
slowly at what we are. Thanks to the 
evolved mind of man, we shall arrive 
more quickly at what we shali be 
Evolution itself has provided that which 
will accelerate evolution. The tendency 
is not acceierated by man, but by itself 
acting through man.’ 

“ | see what you mean, but how will it 
happen?” 

“If I said that I myself was the point 
of the new departure, you would pro- 
bably consider me a megalomaniac; but 
then you are not yet in possession of the 
facts. Possibly I may only live to see 
the bare commencement of the results of 
my own work, if even that. But I trust 
| shall not die until 1 am assured that 
those results must ultimately follow.” 

“Is there any satisfaction to be got 
out of being the slave of a tendency?” 

“Can one be said to be the slave of a 
master that is doing all that the slave 
wishes? The tendency is but part of 
the manifestation of God, and to the 
man of science in my position the love 
of God has passed from a religious duty 
into a logical necessity. God, so far as 
God is revealed by our knowledge of 
Nature, is taking man ‘to the haven 
where he would be.’ Sandell, you’ve 
often thought me brutal, and once said 
so. It is because I do not regard the 
individual, but the race, and what the 
race may ultimately be. But think 


whether my view or yours is most in 
accord with the laws of Nature, the 
manifestation, if you like the term, of 
‘the will of God.’ It is on the just and 
the unjust alike that the sun shines or 
the tower of Siloam falls. There is no 
regard there of the individual. A moment 
ago you spoke of your personality as 
though it were so precious a thing that 
you could not bear to lose it. No, I am 
not sneering at you. The instinct for 
self-preservation is almost universal ; but 


do not let it make you lose your sense of 


proportion. Read a manual of astronomy, 
read Darwin—we all crib his facts even 
when we correct his theories—familiarise 
yourself with great tendencies, great 
numbers, great space. You may still 
believe that you are something; but to 
give that up when your time comes will 
seem to you—in a delightful obedience 
that is no slavery—to be far better.” 

The doctor, who had paced up and 
down the room as he was talking, now 
seated himself, facing the fireplace. He 
had seemed to speak with sincerity, 
enthusiasm, almost excitement. But 
with him «@xcitement did not slowly 
die; it vanished like a flame blown out 
As he filled another pipe, he remarked, 
in a matter-of-fact way : 

“Look here, Sandell, if you'll write 
me a cheque for fifty, with to-morrow’s 
date, lil cash it for you now. You may 
want small! sums to-morrow before it is 
convenient for you to change a cheque.” 

“Thank you,” said Claudius. He did 
not quite seem to be hearing and under- 
standing. However, he wrote the cheque, 
took the notes and thrust them into a 
pocket, and thanked the doctor again. 
For a few moments there was silence, and 
then Claudius said: 

“And I am going away to spend 


eight thousand pounds—or as much of 


it as I can—in eight days. When I 
think of all you’ve been saying, I feel 
like a bibulous coster, who has come into 
a little money and means to go on the 
burst with it.” 

“You will do in your way what he 
would do in his, but the ways are widely 
different. Don’t frighten yourself with 
phrases. Enjoy! Enjoy!” 

Before Claudius could answer, Francis 
opened the door: “ Mr. Sandell’s carriage 
is here.” 

Both men glanced at the clock; it was 
five minutes to twelve. As James shut 
the door, the doctor said : 
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“ Don’t be impatient. You have tried 
to earn what you are now going to 
have, but you have failed. I know the 
feeling that you are going through. But 
remember you will earn fully, afterwards, 
all the enjoyment that eight days can 
bring you. Ah! you will do far more 
than that. Words cannot express the 
obligation under which I shall be to 
you, or the delight which I feel in 
having found you.” 

They had passed into the hall, as 
the doctor talked. Claudius ‘smiled 
drearily: 

“ How do you know that I shall come 
back? You must have me watched.” 

“T know it, because you have truth 
and courage. You will not be wretched, 
of course. The greater your freedom— 
and the law will not recognise our con- 
tract—the more such a man as you will 
feel bound.” 

For a minute or two they chatted ; 
the clock had began to strike the hour 
as they shook hands and James opened 
the carriage door. The doctor waved 
his hand as Claudius stepped into the 
carriage. % 

“ Au revoir, Sandell! Saturday after 
next at the same hour. Hope you will 
have a good time; I'll give your 
message to my wife. a 9 

The carriage drove off. In the window 
above the entrance doors there was a 
light. It was the window of the room 
that had been the nursery. The blind 
was held back a little; Mrs. Lamb was 
watching the lights of the carriage pass- 
ing down the drive. As the carriage 
turned on to the road, Claudius thought 
he heard a cry; the coachman must also 
have heard it, for he almost pulled up 
his horses and then—probably with a 
reflection that, after all, it was none of 
his business—drove on again. The 
doctor standing alone in the hall heard 
that cry very distinctly; it was the 
scream of a hysterical woman, and it 
came from the room overhead. He 
wrinkled his brow a little, and his lips 
drew back showing his great white teeth. 
He crossed the hall and took down a 


light riding whip. Then he went slowly 
upstairs, humming to himself. He 
opened the door of the nursery. On 
a chest of drawers stood a couple of 
lighted candles in tall candlesticks that 
Mrs. Lamb had brought from her own 
room. On the floor against the window 
she lay, face upwards—chuckling, pant- 
ing, sobbing—occasionally speaking inco- 
herently. 

Gabriel Lamb closed the door behind 
him. “Get up!” he said curtly. 

“No, no,” she moaned. “ Don’t come 
near me, Gabriel : don’t touch me.” 

In four quick steps he had crossed the 
room and was by her side. She began 
to scream again. He dragged her to 
her feet, and as she went staggering away 
from him with arms wide-spread he 
struck her savagely across the back again 
and again with the whip. The imme- 
diate effect of this brutality was that the 
hysterical fit stopped suddenly. She 
reached the mantelpiece, and stood 
clutching it and facing her husband. 
Her bosom rose and fell, quickly and 
deeply, with anguish in her eyes. But 
her self-control had partly returned, and 
when she spoke it was in a subdued 
voice. 

“Why—why have you done this 
awful thing?” 

“For two reasons. When you come 
to think over it, you will see that you 
know them both.” 

She could think of nothing. The 
blows that he had given her stung and 
throbbed; from sheer physical pain she 
began to cry—quietly. 

“Oh, Gabriel, you’ve hurt me so! 
You have hurt me so!” 

“ You had better go to bed now.” He 
opened the door for her. “I will put 
the lights out here. Be careful not to 
drop your handkerchief as you go out 
this time.” 

Without another word she went into 
her room. The doctor went downstairs, 
through his study and into the laboratory. 
He switched on the electric light, flung 
the riding whip into a corner and began 
work. 





Black and White Artists of To-Day. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SKETCHES AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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FIRST 


OMEONE was remarking the 
S other day upon the marvellous 
number of admirable writers 

with which the present age is 

gifted. The number of artists who can 
do fine work in black and white is cer- 
tainly not less remarkable. It were 
perhaps immodest to refer to past 
numbers of THE LUDGATE in proof of 
this statement: indeed, it is proved by 





MRS. ALLINGHAM 
From a photograph by R. H. Macey, Hampstead 


half-a-hundred journals every week in 
the year. In this article, and some that 
are to follow, we shall give you portraits 
of the principal British illustrators. 


Mrs. Allingham, who comes first upon 
our list, has done a great deal of illus- 
trating, mainly intended for the special 
edification of children. She has an 
excellent gift of fancy, and much of her 
work is delightful. 


W. Douglas Almond’s first published 
drawings were done ten years ago for 
Cassell and Company. Since then he 


PART. 


has done a variety of work: London 
street characters: events, for the ///us- 
trated London News, these drawings 
being chiefly concerned with the poorer 
classes—Dock Strikes, Sweating, Riots 
of the Unemployed, the Salvation Army, 
Common Lodging-Houses, and so on. 
He has been on cruises to the Medi- 
terranean and to Norway for the ///us 
trated London News. He has also illus- 





W. DOUGLAS ALMOND 
From a photograph by Russell and Sons 
trated stories and articles for numerous 
magazines, and is a member of the 
Institute of Painters in Oil, the Artists’ 
Society, and the Langham Sketching 


* Club. 


John H. Bacon, though readers of THE 
LUDGATE know him as an excellent 
black and white artist, is known to an 
even wider public as a painter pure and 
simple. The art instinct is hereditary in 
him: and a youth spent in frequently 
visiting the studio of his father, a litho- 
grapher, brought it into active play. At 
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fifteen he left school, studied for the 
Academy Schools and succeeded in 
passing in. Immediately honours fell to 
him: the Creswick silver medal for the 
life class, a Landseer scholarship, and 
other smaller matters. He received his 
first varnishing ticket in 1888 for his 
picture, Vever More. Later, Mr. Lever, 
the proprietor of Sunlight Soap, pur- 
chased his A Wedding Morning a 
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Stanley Berkeley is another of the 
artists who started with the intention of 
developing into something quite different. 
He was“in the law” until he attained 
his majority. Then he “bolted” and 
tried to live on nothing a year, while he 
studied at the evening classes at the 
Lambeth School of Art under Mr 
Sparkes. He gained the National Gold 
Medal for drawing from the life. He 





r 
JOHN H. BACON 


From a painting by bimsclt 


picture popular with the public because 
of its acute observation of rustic types 
and characters, and with painters because 
of its careful values and textures. In 
1894 he received a gold medal in Paris 
for his picture, The Young Widow, ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1893, 
and in the next year at the Champs 
Elysées. He has done most of his 
drawings for Black and White and Tue 
LUDGATE, and for Cassell and Company, 
and Blackie and Sons, of Glasgow. 





is best known to the greater public by 
humorous dog subjects, but there are 
‘few things in black and white art he has 
not attempted and done, his preference 
being always for dramatic subjects in 
human and wild animal life. He was 
for some years a member of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers, and has 
been a constant exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, his principal pictures being 
battle subjects, always dealing with 
ambitious themes and strong action. 
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Most of them have been successfully 
published in photogravure. 


Adolphe Birkenruth has worked for 
most of the chief illustrated journals in 
this country, more as an illustrator, or a 
maker of beautiful pictures, than as a 
delineator of current events. His im- 


25! 


strong tendency to black and white ard 
a way of seeing the humorous side cf 
things. For several years he was cx 
ceeding well-known as “Twym,” for his 
contributions to Quiz and 7he Bailie 
In 1891 he came to London to join the 
staff of the Daily Graphic, with which 
journal he has been associated since it 





STANLEY 


BERKELEY 


From a photograph by Pellati 


pressionism is marked, but it is in no 
wise a cloak for clumsy or inaccurate 
drawing. His women are usually excel- 


lent 


Alexander Stuart Boyd was born in 
Glasgow — untold ages ago, if you will 
accept his word for it. After being a 
bank-clerk for a while, he became a 
painter in oil and water-colour, with a 


was started. He isa member of the Royal 
Scottish Water Colour Society, and con- 
tributes to the Graphic, Punch, Black and 
White and other journals. A. S. Boyd 
the younger, whom his father somewhat 
unnaturally desires to efface—from this 
illustration —has not been asked for 
particulars of his career. It is known, 
however, that he has a promising turn 
for drawing, and though his years are 
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few in number, it is some time since he 
announced his intention of being a black 
and white artist in winter and a ‘bus- 
driver in summer. One with such a fine 
appreciation of the advantages of dif- 
ferent callings at varying seasons can- 
not fail to succeed. 


René Bull is a pupil of Caran D’Ache, 


that make him an ideal special corre- 
spondent. 


John Charlton’s work in black and 
white has been widely distributed and 
is known wherever the spirit of sport 
makes itself felt. He is one of the 
few artists who know how to draw a 
horse in such a manner as to satisfy 





ADOLPHE 


and for some years everyone has known 
him as the author of numerous stories 
told in sketches without the aid of words. 
It remained for Black and White to 
discover that he was capable of work 
vastly more serious. As its Special 
Artist in Constantinople he has dis- 
played artistic powers that have until 
now been latent, and a pluck and courage 


BIRKENRUTH 


both the horsey man and the person 
who looks upon his drawing as a drawing 
pure and simple. 


Reginald Cleaver is chiefly known to 
the great public as one of the artists o! 
the Daily Graphic, which has certainly 
suffered somewhat since ill-health made 
him a less regular contributor than he 
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was during the first years of the existence 
of that journal. He has done much 
admirable work for the Graphic, and is 


JOHN CHARLTON 
From a photograph by W. and D. Downey 


one of the young men who have been 
called upon in recent years to impart the 
much needed charm of freshness and 
novelty to the pages of Punch. 


A. C. Corbould has contributed to 
most of the 
best of our 
English _ peri- 
odicals, and is 
especially in- 
terested in 
matters of 
sport. Punch 
would not be 
the British in- 
stitution that it 
is if it did not 
share in the 
same _ interest, 
and so Mr. 
Corbould has 
naturally 
enough done 
many drawings 
for that jour- 
nal. 


To speak of 
Walter Crane ac 
among black 
and white artists is to suggest limita- 
tions that do not exist in his case. 
There is scarce a field wherein the artist 


can engage his energies that has not 
seen conspicuous successes of his Never- 
theless, he has worked much in black 


REGINALD CLEAVER 
From a photograph by Van der Weyde 

and white, and always with a pleasing 

sense of decorative fitness. To this fact 

some of the volumes issued by th« 

Kelmscott Press will probably exist to 

testify long after most of the books of 

recent years have utterly perished, so far 
as their origira 
editions are 
concerned. 


W. Dewar, 
whose work is 
very familiar 
to the readers 
of THE Lup- 
GATE, is the 
son of a manu 
iacturer of 
Newcastle -on- 
Tyne, who died 
when he was 
sixteen. He 
was appren- 
ticed to a wood- 
engraver, with 
whom he serv- 
ed for three 
years. When 
the time of his 


CORBOULD apprenticeship 


came to an 


end, he at once began to draw for divers 


periodicals, and has gone on doing so 


ever since. 
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WALTER CRANE 


O. Eckhardt, R.B.A., of whom we 
give a portrait from a pencil drawing by 
R. B. M. Paxton, is a young artist who 
came to London to join the staff of the 
Daily Graphic when that journal started. 
He soon left it, and afterwards was 
associated with the ill-fated Butterfly. 
He has done a great deal of work for 
Pick-Me-Up at divers times, and has 
contributed many drawings to THE 
LUDGATE and Black and White. At the 
recent R.B.A. show, where he exhibited 
for the first time, his Henley Regatta, 
1896, was one of the few conspicuous 
successes of the exhibition. 


J. E. Finnemore, R.B.A., was born in 
Birmingham. After some fruitless years 
spent in business, he succeeded, at the 
age of twenty, in giving himself seriously 
to the study ofart. Before this his even- 
ings had always been earnestly spent at 
the School of Art of the town. After a 
course there under the able direction of 
Mr. E. R. Taylor, the head-master, he 
crossed to the then quaint old city of 
Antwerp, where serious study was con- 
tinued. In 1884, after wanderings in 
search of interesting subjects in Turkey, 
Kussia, Greece, his attention was directed 
to black and white work, a branch of art 
which, until then, had not attracted him. 
He was soon fully occupied. His first 
drawings appeared in the Boys’ Own 
Paper, illustrating a story of Russian 
life. He has worked much for Cassell 


st 
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and Co. and for the Graphic, and has 
been connected with Black and Whit 
since its inception. He has lately com 
pleted a set of a hundred drawings illus 
trating 7he Swiss Family Robinson. He 
has painted a good deal, and is a 
member of the Royal Society of British 
Artists,the Royal Birmingham Society of 
Artists, and Associate of Royal Cam- 
brian Academy. He tells an amusing 
story which will be worth repeating 
During the visit of the German Emperor 
he had to do a drawing which neces- 
sitated his working far into the night. 


The light in his studio attracted the 


attention of the police, who made arrange- 
ments for a capture. When he had 
finished his drawing and went to the 
window to look out, he found his lawn 
in their occupation. Even his appearance 
hardly seemed to re-assure them, and it 








W. DEWAR 
From a photograph by Vandycke, Croydon 
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seemed for a 
while as if he 
would be cap- 
tured for an 
attempted 
burglary in his 
own house. 
Charles 
Amédée For- 
estier was 
born in Paris 
in 1854, and 
studied at the 


Beaux Arts 
under Leh- 
man. After 


serving in the 
French army 
he settled in 
England some 
fifteen years 
ago. He con- 
tributed to the 
Lady’s Pic- 
tortal soon 
after that 
paper’s first 
appearance, 
then became a 
member of the 





J. 
From a photograph by Hellis aol Sons 
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FINNEMORE 


Oo. ECKHARDT 
Fiom a drawing by R. B. M. Paxton 


Cc. 


A. 
From a photograph by Russell and Sons 


FORESTIER 











Illustrated 
London News 
staff, to which 
he has be- 
longed for the 
last thirteen 
years. He 
acted as 
Special Corre- 
spondent on 
several occa- 
sions in Italy, 
France, Nor- 
way, &c. He 
has been 
honoured with 
several com- 
missions from 
Her Majesty 
the Queen, 
including one 
respecting the 
ceremony ol 
the Russian 
Empcror’s 
coronation, for 
which he was 
specially sent 
to Moscow in 


May last. 





A Pestilence 


wm Paradise. 


WRITTEN BY MRS. CLEMENT PARSONS. ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES GREIG 


(From Maurice Fleming, A.R.A.) 
The Manor House, Langley, Surrey. 
June 24th. 


EAR MRS. ALLEYNE,— 
You say that the session has 
been raging with more than 
customary severity, and that your 
husband is suffering from blue - book 
delirium tremens and must give up till 
the autumn. Please do me the favour 
of occupying this house through July 
and August. Be my guests, and make 
an absent host grateful, for, as you 
know, I sail in Lord Passmore’s yacht 
in the interests of marine art next 
Thursday. 

The garden is no longcr what it was, 
but there’s plenty left for you to paint ; 
the place is gorgeous with orange tigri- 
dias and delphiniums, and my old gray 
walls are covered with clematis and 
roses. The house is small, as I’ve often 
told you, but the moat, the covered 
bridge, and the sundial in the middle of 
the lawn must make amends—with 
Stephen Langton thrown in, for he lived 
here. 

The gardener’s scythe will wake you 
in the morning. The elms are blue with 
summer. The cuckoo’s has become a 
threefold shout—cuck—cuck—oo. Are 
you countrywoman enough to know 
how he stutters as his voice thickens ? 

Hearken to all these charmers, make 
Alleyne pair for the remainder of the 
session, and say you'll come. 

I ought, perhaps, to mention that the 
people hereabouts (with the exception 
of your old friend, Dr. Grenfell) are dull— 
deadly dull—and alarmingly sociable. I 
really don’t know how to protect you. I 
am so seldom here they let me more or 
less alone, but the fame of a beautiful 
lady will be sure to precede you and 
they'll crowd round. Let me see, 
there’s—but I’ll leave you to deal with 
them as fancy dictates. I merely put 
before you the rough with the smooth, 
for I know you're not like Richelieu, 








“an indulgent admirer of mediocrity.’ 
I’m hardened.—Y ours ever, 
MAURICE FLEMING. 


(From Mrs. Alleyne.) 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W, 
June 25th. 
DEAR MAURICE,— 

It’s only too kind. We'll come joy- 
fully. You must be a thought-reader, 
because but for you I don’t know what 
would have been our fate—certainly not 
six weeks’ beautiful quiet, just what our 
shattered nerves require. We simply 
could not agree to go where there are 
London people ; we're sick of faces, and 
thirsting for the wilderness. As for 
keeping the emphatic neighbours at 
bay, I'll call in Dr. Grenfell, and he'll 
help us. Please ask your housekeeper 
to expect us by the 9.15 p.m. on the Ist. 
Jack has found a pair, but must be in 
the House that afternoon. 

Bon voyage. Best thanks. 

Forgive brevity ; it’s so hot that my 
ideas are in liquidation, without assets ! 
—Yours sincerely, 

Lucy ALLEYNE. 


(From Mrs. Alleyne.) 
Langley Manor, July 3rd. 
DEAR MAURICE,— 

You never told haif the delights of 
this ancient house and _four-square 
garden. Stephen Langton’s too remote, 
but Mariana, Isaac Walton, Charles I., 
and George Herbert must all have lived 
here, and Marvell have dreamt of it. 
The gabled well, and the Lucerne-like 
bridge over the moat, and the green 
alleys, and the pots of oranges, and the 
old carved seats,and the little watercourse 
where the arums are, and the Alpine 
borders beyond — we're all over notes 
of admiration! Sometimes I think the 
“back” garden, whére the humbler flowers 
live in a crowd, is even more fascinating 
than the one before the house. I've been 
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gathering great bunches for the studio 
(how beautiful your larkspurs are!), so 
that indoors and out we revel in sweet- 
ness. 

Thus far Jack sits in a Chinese cane 
chair and just chews the cud of his 
well-being. The bees’ small talk does 
not trouble him! 

Apropos, | haven’t told you what fun 
we had last night. Dr. Grenfell came in 
after dinner, and we told him how badly 
we wanted to enjoy the country without 
being worried by the country people. He 
agreed with you that they'd call for ten 
miles round. And don’t I know them 
from his description—dorxés, incapable 
of general ideas, the usual menagerie of 
a country place “not too far from 
London”! There are the Miss Malkins, 
two mincing tabbies who devote their 
existence to afternoon teas and censure ; 
old Mr. Gubbins, whose ideal of happi- 
ness is to invest his interest; the vicar’s 
wife ; the retired general, Sir Mumbles 
Head, and his—all material fools; the 
army coach establishment, where they 
don’t let the tutors go in at the front 
door ; and the dreadful Mrs. Foley, the 
bride, who uses long words and mouths 
when she fancies she’s in good society. 
Why should I be snobbish? If, in- 
stead of being rudimentary animals, 
these people spoke with the tongues of 
angels, it would be pretty much the 
same: we don’t want to be bothered to 
talk. Dr. Grenfell suggested a board, 
“Callers will be shot at without further 
notice!” He said it was a morbid fea- 
ture of Londoners in the autumn to 
want to escape from their kind. He 
had already told us that when the manor 
house takes snuff the whole village 
sneezes, so | expect he thought he would 
have enjoyed the slight fizzle we might 
have caused! At last, however, a happy 
idea struck us. I ought to say that after 
the dear old doctor had looked at Jack 
professionally he saw it wasn’t mere 
moroseness makes me want to discour- 
age people. Jack’s insomnia demands 
absolute rest. 

The idea is to allow it to spread 
about, quietly and artistically of course, 
that there is a young family—end scar- 
latina. Won't the faintest hint of such 
a thing fly like wildfire? And from 
what Dr. Grenfell tells us, we need 
something drastic for self-preservation— 
the neighbourhood is already fitting on 
its calling gloves. Isn't the scarlatina 
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fun? I long to hear how it works. | 
feel convinced they'll never come near 
enough to find how they’re being got at, 
and we shall be left alone in our glory 
with Dr. Grenfell to report mutual pro- 
gress !—Yours sincerely, L. A. 

P.S.—Don’t forget Harry broke out 
yesterday and darling Tommy is sicken- 
ing !! 


(Outside envelope.) 


Baby’s throat seems queer. I think 
I'd better not send her out till we see. 


(From Miss Malkin to Miss Grizsel 
Grimme, of Bath.) 
St. Catherine's Priory, Langley, 
July 3rd. 
MY DEAR GRIZZEL,— 

Your old friends Pringle and Eliza 
had nearly given up all thoughts of hear- 
ing from you, so I was going to un- 
burden my mind when your welcome 
epistle appeared. You seem to have 
had your full share of dissipation lately. 
No wonder you were busy with three 
tea-parties in one week .and the Sale 
of Work. 

And now I am sure you want Lang- 
ley news. Full indeed are we of them 

-we have certainly not been stagnat- 
ing. To begin with, have you ever heard 
the name of Alleyne as a lady artist? 
The husband is an M.P.—an odd mix- 
ture, is it not?) Well, we had never 
heard the name; though we are such 
admirers of Lady Butler and her elevat 
ing battle-pieces, I am quite sure 1 
other female painter could come up to 
her. However, I have it on Dr. Gren 
fell’s authority that Mrs. Alleyne’s name 
is well known in the Royal Academy) 
and that cool exhibition where the foun- 
tain plays and there’s plenty of room— 
I forget the name—it’s not the Grosvenor 
Gallery. 

All this is to tell you that the manor 
house is let! As goon as ever we sa\\ 
clean blinds going up at the window 
we decided to call, as we knew the eccen- 
tricity himself was going away for two 
months, and that very morning we met 
the doctor, and he just said that the 
name of the people was Alleyne and that 
the wife was an artist and the man a 
Radical. I wished he had not thought 
to mention the latter fact, for, as you 
see, being a dame of the Primrose 
League, it might look inconsistent ot 
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“DR. GRENFELL CAME IN AFTER DINNER” 
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me, my principles being so well known, 
to be among the first callers. But 
as we were determined not to have 
that wretched little Mrs. Foley before- 
hand with us, as she was in the spring 
when the Conways took the vicarage, 
we made up our minds to forget what 
the doctor had said—he was whipping 
up his horse, and as there was a high 
wind and he laughing, of course we 


““ENQUIRING IF WE WERE : 

AFRAID ” KE 
“ 
might easily not have heard. I decided 
not to wear my badge brooch for the 
next month, as one does not want to go 
out of one’s way to affront people poli- 
tically when nothing is to be gained by it, 
for I could not hope to convert the M.P. 
even if I could get Mrs. to read 7he 
Primrose Banner. 

This afternoon the weather was so 
sunny that though we should naturally 
have waited another day to give the new- 
comers time to prepare for visitors, we 
thought it would be better not to lose the 
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propitious weather,* especially with the 
shaded red tips Miss-Jones put in our 
bonnets to be ready for autumn, so we sal- 
lied forth, card-case in hand, to that very 
unusual place for us, as it is for anyone 
hereabouts, one may say, the manor 
house. 

You know how nonsensically round- 
about the drive is, and then the covered 
way leading up to the garden, making 
such a ridiculous fortress 
of the whole place—well, 
when we at last reached 
the front door, I rang 
softly, as I thought we 
might then see through the 
glass what the family con- 
sisted of (everyone scem- 
ing in the dark as to their 
sizes and number), and 
waited. However, nobody 
appeared till a solemn- 
looking man-servant, a 
ttranger to us, came to 
the door, and before | 
even had time to ask for 
his mistress, he electrified 
us by inquiring “if we 
were afraid of the scarlet 
fever?” I believe, my 
dear Grizzel, I never felt 
nearer fainting—you know 
our dread and horror of 

every kind of infec- 
tion. I hardly liked 
to oper my mouth 
and gasp out “Yes.” 
And Eliza declared 
she felt she could 
see the germs float- 
ing in the hall like 
red specks in the 
air. It simply took 
our breath away, 
and we could hardly 
bear our card to 
touch the salver 
the man - servant held. 

It is certainly a terrible chastening for 
these Alleynes if they only look at it in 
the proper spirit ; but actually Eliza says 
she saw, as we hastened away, one of 
more grown-up people sitting outsid 
the drawing-room windows. Such extra- 
ordinary behaviour not only argues 
neglect of their children, but the dange’ 
of spreading the infection is tenfold 
greater where people walk about in a 
garden, without considering who may be 
walking on the other side of a mere holly 


i 
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hedge and the way germs would blow 
over. As far as we are concerned we 
shall not let our walks take us within 
two miles of this terrible epidemic which 
has descended upon the manor house. 
Langley has always been such a 
healthy place hitherto, and I consider it 
positively wicked of people to bring 
germs into the country. We shall cau- 
tion everybody, and were just deciding as 
we hurried down the drive to take Condy 
baths and have our. clothes first baked 
in the oven and then hung out all night 
in the garden, when whom should we 
meet but the vicar’s wife and Georgie 
Blinkensop, and close upon their heels 
that pushing Mrs. 
Foley, all going to 
calion the Alleynes 
Of course we told 
them what our ex- 
perience had been, 
and of course they 
instantly decided to 
turn back with us 
instead of pursuing 
their intention. 
Georgie was obliged 
to wait behind up 
and down the road, 
as Mrs. Blinkensop 
had promised to let 
Sir Mumbles and 
Lady Head call 
with them, and they 
had to be warned. 
And now, deai 
Grizzel, as Martha 
is waiting to take 
the letters, I must 
postpone all further 
news, and subscribe 
myself your afiec- 
tionate friend, 
PRINGLE MALKIN. 
P.S.—I don’t 


know when we shall ——— 
feel comfortable. dames BRIG yg 
Eliza says the ae / 


germs develop in 
three weeks, but I am convinced it is five. 
| am not sure that I am not feeling 
feverish and poorly already. 
(Three weeks later.) 
(From Mrs. Alleyne.) 
Langley Manor, Monday Morning. 
DEAR MAURICE,— 
The anti-social ruse worked capitally. 
Two old ladies called the very first day, 





but were routed, thanks to Pratt's admir- 
able solemnity. What with Dr. Grenfell’s 
sly hints, combined with some judicious 
telegrams I[ told one or two friends to 
expect (acting on an inspiration of Dr. 
Grenfell’s that the village postmistress 





““OFFERED TO SPRINKLE HIM WiTH A 
DEODORISER” 


would unconsciously prove a_ valuable 
ally), we have completely succeeded in 
being ostracised, consequently we have 
had a perfect time. Jack’s sleeplessness 
and neuralgia are matters of memory, 
and I feel ten years younger. I am 
getting on capitally with a picture, but 
already the thought—How long can it 
last? is beginning to torment us. Dr. 
Grenfell says the vicar is determined to 
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_call “to see the little convalescents,” and 
once he does there'll be the—piper—to 
pay.—Yours sincerely, 
Lucy ALLEYNE. 
Monday Evening. 

P.S.—The worst has _ happened. 
They've forced my hand, and I’ve been 
obliged to turn our comedy into a farce. 
The vicar came !—a frantic old muff of 
a hedge-parson (so Dr. Grenfell tells us), 
whom you doubtless know only to flee 
him and all his works. He took no 
notice of our danger-signal, “Do not 
ring,” which I had nailed above the bell, 
and actually got himself shown in. 
Luckily no one was in the room. I 
scolded Pratt roundly and insisted on his 
taking in a bulletin with these words, 
“ Scarlatina abated ; children still suffer- 
ing very much from ring-worm. Highly 
contagious character of disease precludes 
personal interview.—NURSE Amy.” I 
told Pratt to hold this up for the old 
gentleman to read, without letting him 
touch it, and then to offer to sprinkle him 
with deodoriser. My scent spray was in 
the room, and as the silly shepherd ac- 
cepted the offer, that did every bit as 
well. L. A. 

(From Mrs. Alleyne.) 
The Manor. 

' Friday, 28th. 
DEAR MAURICE,— 

Our comedy is dead and done for. 
Either our dream-children must take 
flesh or we must melt into air. What do 
you think has happened ? The reverend 
vicar has written to Jack announcing his 
intention of praying for us in church on 
Sunday! Can’t you fancy it—* an 
afflicted family temporarily resident in 


our midst”? The horror of it is that 
both Dr. Grenfell and Jack say it must 
be stopped! If the vicar had not let us 
know, it would be different, Jack says. 
We could not be expected to prevent 
his doing the thing on his own up. It is 
too tiresome of the tactless creature to 
give us notice of his ill-timed zeal. 
Yours distractedly, 

Lucy ALLEYNE. 


(From John Alleyne, M.P., to the 
Reverend Timothy Blinkensop.) 
DEAR SIR,— 

Thank you for your kind thought re- 
garding us. The illness, however, is 
better ; the children have been sent to 
the seaside, and the house is undergoing 
a thorough purification, so that we shall 
not now need your kind mention of us in 
your Sunday service.— Yours faithfully, 

JOHN ALLEYNE. 


(From Miss Malkin to Miss Griszel 
Grimme.) 
Langley. 
July 31st. 
DEAREST GRIZZEL,— 

Just a line to tell you that we have 
heard from friends in London that 
Alleyne, M.P., is an elderly man—wi¢h 
no children! What can the meaning of 
it be? Who is this “Mrs. Alleyne”? 
Have we been mercifully saved from 
making the acquaintance of some lost 
character? At all events, we shall xo 
call again; and doubtless things have 
been ordered for the best that we did not 
see them.—Your outraged friend, 

P MALKIN. 


I always had an instinct against ad. 
artists. PRINGLE. 











The Last Fisher of Finnan. 


WRITTEN BY JOHN GEDDIE, ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE “ Finnan Haddie,” celebrated 
by the author of Waverley, and 
relished, in spite of its Scots 
origin, by Dr. Johnson, has a 

fame that has gone broadening down 
from generation to generation. It is a 
toothsame morsel at the breakfast-table 
of rich and poor from John o’ Groat’s to 
Berwick bounds: 


Strangers who have allowed their ima 
gination to play about the subject have 
probably figured Finnan as a large fishery 
station, with a busy boat-haven and 
rangesof crowded curing-sheds—in short, 
occupied as profitably with its haddie as 
Yarmouth is with its bloater. Those 
dwelling near by know better. They 

are aware that 





and the taste 
and demand for | 
it are growing 
and spreading 
outh the Tweed. 
[Trawlers and 
line- fishers go 
forth to the 
furthest isles of 
Shetland to cap- 
ture the fish 
named of Fin- 
nan. Special 
trains convey the 
smoked dainties 
every morning 
to the southern 
markets. This 
reputation is 
undoubtedly 
founded’ on 
merit. As an 
old writer has it, 
the fish yell wed 
fter the old 
Finnan recipe is 
“tender and 
sweet as mar- 
row.” Sir Walter Scott says of the Finnan 
haddie that it “has a relish of a very pecu- 
liar and delicate flavour, inimitable on any 
other coast than that of Aberdeenshire [in 
point of fact, Finnan, or Findon, is in 
Kincardineshire], and some of our Edin- 
burgh philosophers have tried to pro- 
duce their equal in vain.” He adds that 
these “ philosophical haddocks” having 
been served, in competition with the 
genuine Finnan product, at an Edinburgh 
dinner party, out of twelve diners but one 
the host probably) preferred the new- 


tangled fish. 


FINNAN 





HARBOUR 


Aberdeen has 
sucked the life 
and the _ trade 
out of the littl 
fishing ports in 
its neighbour 
hood out of 
Finnan among 
the rest; and 
that the curers 
of the Granite 
City have appa 
rently solved the 
secret the Edin- 
bufgh philoso- 
phers failed to 
discover, by 
maintaining the 
quality while 
enormously in- 
creasing the sup- 
ply ot yellow 
fish. As the 
haddie has in 
creased, Finnan 
has decreased. 
Report had 
reached me that 





Seaton of Findon was on the point of 


melting away altogether, as a place where 
the haddock is caught and cured. This 
had not a little influence in directing my 
steps to the rugged coast between Stone- 
haven and Aberdeen, where, tallest and 
dreariest among many rival headlands, 
Findon Ness thrusts its dark snout into 
the North Sea. Travellers by rail get 


glimpses from the carriage-windows of 


this wild and rock-bound shore. They see 
crops of oats and turnips carried by the 
thrifty northern farmers to the very brink 
of the indented precivices, with here and 
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there a cluster of whitewashed fisher- 
houses, a snug but bare farmstead, or 
a fragment of old castle or ruined kirk, 
surrounded by gray and desolate tomb- 
stones; and leaning over the waves. 
And at intervals there opens at his 
feet a vast gap eaten by the sea into 
the land, with perpendicular walls a 
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heugh, up whose slippery ledges, long 
the breeding-places of the king’s falcons, 
a castaway company of young St. 
Andrews students climbed in Queen 
Anne’s reign, having miraculously come 
to land after drifting for a week in the 
North Sea—these are among the spots 
worthy pilgrimage. There are vivid 
glimpses of life 
and toil on the 
quays and door- 
steps of the little 
fisher villages, 
though of these it 
is, perhaps, wise 
for the dainty 
wayfarer to keep 
well to windward. 


ae 


The typical vil- 
lage on this coast 
is perched on high 
ground overlook- 
ing the sea and 
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JAMES WOOD: 


couple of hundred feet in depth, and 
with the salt water pulsing through all 
its crannies, and flashing and churning 
on the stacks and ledges that guard 
its narrow portals. But it is only by 
walking for miles along the margin of 
these cliffs that one can rightly com- 
prehend the nature of the wild coast 
scenery round Findon. It is a toilsome 
and roundabout way, for the edges of the 
precipices have more folds and pleats 
than the borders of a Finnan fish-wife’s 
mutch or cap; and here and there, espe- 
cially if one is impelled by the heat and 
the inviting look of the clear, green waters 
below, to scramble down for a bathe, the 
way becomes a trifle dangerous. But 
never is it wearisome to the spirit. There 
is infinite variety in the shape of crag and 
cove and grotto and in the hue and 
aspect of the “fair fields of sea.” The 
“Grum Briggs” of Muchals, beetling and 
fantastic; the rocks of the Downies, 
ending their dark foreheads, like an 
assemblage of hooded friars, towards the 
ocean; Portlethen, where the wander- 
ing Charles the Second had an amorous 
adventure, preserved in ballad; Earn- 


THE LAST FISHER 


its tiny haven, 
this being usually 
a natural dock 
cut by the action 
of water through 
the softer strata 
of the rocks that 
rise perpendicu- 
larly on either 
hand. There is usually at the head of the 
cove a patch of shingly beach, whereon 
the boats are hauled up, while a ledge of 
rocks, with a fairway through them, forms 
a shelter from the wind and the sea. On 
the steep sides and brow of the height 
behind is a series of windlasses and wind- 
ing-ropes, one set for each of the fishing- 
yawls, that are thus hoisted out of harm's 
way in time of storm. 

Such are Skateraw and Downies and 
Portlethen. Such also was Seaton of 
Findon in its palmier days. I looked 
over the edge of the cliff into the narrow 
creek that forms its harbour, reached 
by a long, winding path, ending in a 
steep and broken flight of stairs, leading 
from the village on the high, windy head- 
land. Not acraft rode in the still waters. 
The crannies of the rock were empty, and 
the windlasses rust-covered and out of 
gear. There were nets and ropes and 
an over-turned coble or two on the shore. 
But they belonged to the salmon fishers, 
and were already stowed away for the 
winter. It was like gazing into the 
grave of Findon. I stepped into the 
salmon-fisher's bothy. A young fellow, 
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sun and weather-tanned, was there, eat- 
ing his frugal lunch. I shared his bread 
and cheese, and gave him a pull from my 
flask ; that loosened his cautious Aber- 
donian tongue. ; 

“It’s gey roch rough livin’ here in 
the sizzin,” he said, looking round the 
bare apartment, wherein were nearly a 
dozen bunks for beds, some perched high 
up towards the rafters, making it a 
marvel how the sleepers found their way 
thither. “Especially for single folk like 
mysel’ that ha’e to spend the nicht 
here ;” and he looked as if he had a 
thought of changing his condition. “I 
should ha’e been awa’ at the hairst before 
noo,” he added, “ but I had to bide an’ 
sort up the place.” 

“Do you like better the water or the 
land ?” I asked. 

With a little hesitaticn he answered : 

“The land. But I like them baith 
fine—for a change. The water is a’ we 
ha’e to gang to. And the line-fishing ’s 


clean deen. A man up-bye keeps 
tyavin’ (struggling) awa’ at it wi’ his 
twa sons. There’s nae ane else left in 


the Seaton, but a 
wheen salmon- 
fishers and farm- 
labourers.” 

To this condi- 
tion had time and 
change in the 
methods of fishing 
brought the place 
whence the Finnan 
haddie drew its 
name and fame. 
Seaton of Findon 
could never have 
been a great seat 
of fishing industry. 
In 1790, as one 
learns from local 
records, there were 
four-and-twenty 
fishermen employ- 
ed; and, curiously 
cnough, in 1890, 
when its fortunes were already rapidly 
failing, there was exactly this number 
of hands engaged. At its best the little 
haven could have given accommodation 
to only a dozen boats or so. But in those 
days the landing-place under the cliffs 
must have been a sight worth seeing when 
the fleet arrived. I climbed up the lonely 
winding pathway to the scattered group 
of thatched cottages crowning the hill. 


None of the familiar signs of the fishing 
village—creels and lines and bait-baskets 
and drying fish—were to be seen about 
the doors. But I was directed to the 
house of the “Last Fisher of Finnan,” 
and soon was seated beside the peat fire 
chatting amicably with the guidwife, 
who did not, however, let our talk in- 
terrupt her work of preparing bait for the 
lines. It only needed a glance at het 
strong, wrinkled, brown hands, as they 
deftly scooped the limpet from _ its 
shell, to know that half or more of the 
fisher’s toil is done by the Maggie 
Mucklebackets on shore. ' 
“Ay, we're no keepit like leddies,’ 
was my hostess’s response to a remark 
of this kind. “Indoors and outdoors 
there’s aye plenty to do. It’s been hard 
wark and little for’t this mony a day.” 


But the room did not bear traces of 


poverty. It was clean and spacious, 
and on the “ baulks”” was a goodly show 
of crockery 

“ And the fish are hardly to be got; 
at least, not inshore and wi’ the gear that 
oor folk have. The very mussels are 





MRS. WOOD 


srowin’ scarce,” she added, pointing dis- 
dainfully to her limpet-bait. “It's a’ 
they trawlers.” 

A little quiet questioning showed that 
there were other causes at work in bring- 
ing about the extinction of Findon. 

“Our peat moss gaed deen ; that was 
the beginning o’t a’,” for the Finnan peat, 
dug in the moss that was part of the 
heritage of the valiant Captain Dugald 
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Dalgety, of Drumthwackit, was supposed 
to give its own peculiar flavour to the 
Finnan haddie. “ The auld Finnan folks 


boats, employing some fifty or sixty men, 
used to crowd the deep and narrow gully. 


The family deplored the absence of 
fisher neighbours ; 
they had no occu- 











MISS Wwoob 


are a’ rooted oot ; they’ve flitted to Aber- 
deen or Stanehive (Stonehaven). I’m 
but an incomer mysel’, and belong to 
Portlethen.” 

By-and-bye came an opportunity of 
talking to “Jeems” Wood himself, the 
Last Fisher of Fin- 


| pations or interests 
in common with the 
farm-labourers and 
| salmon-fishers _ be- 
side them. Apart 
| from the exhaustion 
of the peat moss, 
| the decay of Fir 
nan was attributed 
to the more rigo. 
ous sanitary rules 
that interfered with 
the “middens” that 
fertilised t I 
of croft land, to 
absorption of th 
lands in neighbour 
ing farms, and to 
the intolerable toil 
of carrying the 
“birns” of fish and 
lines up and down the cliff and the 
steep hill to the village. Bigger boats 
had to be built also, and these had to 
seek larger and better harbours, neat 
the markets— Stonehaven, and, more 
especially, Aberdeen Most difficult 





nan, as he sat “ red- 
ding” the lines, 
while a comely lass, 
his daughter, who 
on occasion carries 
the creel with fish 
round the country- 
side, busied herself 
with the housework. 
Conversation, a 
little stiff at first, 
flowed freely when 
it turned on the 
vanished glories of 
the village. Tothe 
remark that if all 
the fisher folk had 
stayed in the place 
it might have grown 
into a considerable 
fishing town: 

“Toon,” said 
Jeems, ‘‘man, it 
would hae been a lairge ceety, lairger 
than Aberdeen!” 

He remembered when the deep sea 
boats and three or four small haddock 








THE HYNE 


was the task of climbing down the 
almost perpendicular path and stair in 
the dark winter mornings with heavy 
loads of lines. When the steps were 
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too slippery with ice the fishermen yellow fish, will nave to send to Abe iH 


would slide down the last half of the 
descent “on the broad of the back,” 
checking their speed by means of the 
rope from the upper windlass used for 
hauling up the boat. 

How came it, the old fisher was asked, 


deen. These were melancholy reflec- 
tions to carry with one over the bare 
moor, pitted with black bog-holes and 
sprinkled with white granite boulders, 
that hems in the Seaton of Findon. 
The bell-heather and the cotton-grass 





























that the “ Finnan haddie” obtained the grow to the very edge of the cliffs, up . 
stamp of superior excellence above that which crawled the tempest-tossed St. 
caught at the neighbouring villages that Andrews bejants, and where many a 

fished the same banks? His opinion’ gallant bark has gone to pieces. It : 

was that it was owing to the peculiar was here, in the ledges of EKarnheugh, \ 

care taken by the Finnan folk in smok- that James the Sixth (who loved the i 

ing their fish, using for the purpose sport of hawking) bred his peregrines ; ; 
only the top spit of the moss, which and near by, in 1580, a laird of Findon, 
yielded a clean, turfy, fibrous kind of who kept watch and ward over the 
peat: this method gave a fragrance to  nesting-places of the royal birds, was 
the haddies quite different from the oily waylaid and slain by the Forbeses, a 
flavour imparted by black peat or saw- deed that gave rise to a sixty years’ 
dust smoke. Whatever the secret,there feud. Hawks and hawking; the old 
are few left who know or practise it. families and their family vendettas are 
Yet a year or two, and the time may “a’ wede awa’” from the neighbourhood 
have come when these also will have to of Finnan; and the haddie will soon 

remove; and Finnan. when it wishes follow. 
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The Shooting - Seat. 


A TRAGEDY IN TRIOLETS. 
WRITTEN BY MARK THYME. 
{LLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY LADY NUGENT. 
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THERE was no-one to see—but the sun— 
As we sat on the same shooting-seat ; 
Round the corner was every gun. 
There was no one to sce—but the sun— 
As I poured all my soul out to one. 
Who could wish for a sweeter retreat? 
There was no one to see—but the sun— 


As we sat on the same shooting-seat. 
> 





But a splendid cock-pheasant 

flew by, 
And my lady fell prone on 

the grass. 

Like a glorious gleam in the 
sky, 

A splendid cock - pheasant 
flew by, 

And I leaped up and shot. 
That is why 


[hat terrible thing 


> 


came 
to pass: 

A splendid cock - pheasant, 
flew by, 

And my lady fell prone 


on the grass. 
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Our engagement is ended, 


I fear ; 


She has left me with never 


a word. 


Indeed, it is painfully clear 


Our engagement is cnded, | 
fear : 
I still have the shooting-seat 


here, 


But I’ve missed both my 


love and the bird. 
Our engagement is ended, | 
fear : 
She has left me with never 


a word. 
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Some Experiences of Lord Syfret. 


By ARABELLA KENEALY. 
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VENGEANCE. 


SAVAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


ORD and Lady Wycombe had 
been dining with me. They 
were new friends, or, to speak 
quite accurately, new acquaint- 

ance, for I never regard as my friend any 
man I have not known ten years. | 
have calculated to a nicety that period 
as being essential to sufficient oxidation 
of the social polish to enable one to 
judge of what metal a man is made. 

Lord Wycombe had no social polish 
whatsoever. In dealing with him you 
at no time saw yourself brilliantly or 
He was not even 
nickel-plated. He was pewter right 
through —from the mugginess of his 
outer person to the inner retesses of that 
purely physiological contrivance which 
served him for a heart. Indeed, I used 
to wonder by what manner of means its 
valves worked. Without doubt, they 
worked stiffly and occasionally “clicked.” 

The Wycombes were in my neighbour- 
hood for the first time since their mar- 
riage, and for the first time since that 
ceremony were dining with me. I had 
ceased long before this to speculate as to 
why women marry particular men, or 
why men marry particular women. 
When the Powers had fashioned our 
world, they detected in it the possibilities 
of an Eden. This being not at all their 
intention, they inspired man with the 
fatal expedient of marriage, whereby 
he should make the one act of his life 
into which he would inevitably crowd 
the greatest measure of folly—irrevoc- 
able, and Eden has since translated 
itself to some remote and_ inaccessible 
region of space. 

The Wycombes were a signal example 
of the human discord tethered fast and 
for all time with lawyer's tape. After 
she had left us that evening we remained 


flatteringly reflected. 


long over our wine. Or, rather, he did : 
for I, with marked intention, sat with an 
empty glass before me. 

Suddenly he broke out brutally: “ You 
wouldn't suspect that woman of being a 
common thief!” His face was flushed, 
his hand unsteady. Before we began 
dinner he had already taken his quantum 
of wine. 

We had been speaking of his wife. | 
could not pretend ignorance of that he 
meant. 

“Nobody would suspect Lady Wy- 
combe of any more serious crime than 
that of breaking hearts,” I answered 
tritely. 

“Ah! These lovely creatures have a 
dashed sight more original sin in ‘em 
than most people give ‘em credit for. 
But I’m no fool. Never was. Before I 
was twenty I could give you most 
women’s price—and calculated fine at 
that, even to the farthings.” 

“I believe I could have done the 
same—though I will not answer for the 
farthings—at the same age,” I said. “Ten 
years later | was not quite so sure of my 
arithmetic. Now I have given up the 
practice altogether. To find the un- 
known quantity one requires certain data, 
and the difficulty of finding the differ- 
ence between these in different women 
makes the calculation altogether too 
fatiguing, especially as it is pretty sure 
to come out wrong in the end.” 

“ Ah, you price ‘em too high, I expect,” 
he said knowingly. “Now I never 
suffered from that.” He poured himself 
another glass of port. “Good wine,” he 
commented. 

“And so you wouldn’t suspect her 
charming ladyship of being a common 
thief. Now you're fond of stories, I 
hear ——” 
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I pushed my plate of nutshells noisily 
before me. The pallid misery of a 
beautiful face was beside me again as 
it had been during dinner. I thought 
of her sitting upstairs alone but for 























‘THE APPEAL HER EYES HAI 
SENT HIM’ 


some grief that was sap- 
ping her life, while we 
men laid bare her sorrows 
over a bottle of port. 

I rose. “ Lady Wycombe 
is by herself,” I said. “We must not 
leave her longer.” 

He stared. Then he filled his glass 
again. “ By your leave,” he laughed, 
“we'll finish this excellent bottle.” 

I had no alternative but to sit down 
again. 

“I don’t tell everyone,” he began, 


“though she thinks I do.” (I remembered 
the haunting appeal her eyes had sent 
him over my shoulder as I held the door 
for her.) “You've got to keep the whip- 
hand of a woman—when she don't care 

about you. If it wasn’t for 

that little slip of hers she'd 

be always on a pedestal, 
and out of reach. And 
she'd never have been Lady 
Wycombe,” he added, with 
an ugly look. 

“Foon!” | protested 
again; “if it is so long ago 
as that let it rest. Don't 
rake up an old story. You 
would be sorry for it to- 
morrow.” 

He struck his fist on the 
table. It rattled with a 
pewter ring. 

“Damn her!” he cried. 

I'll take the airs out of 
her. She don’t talk to me 


and look at me like she did with you 
to-night.” 

The brute was jealous. Heavens! 
And we had only been discussing some 
sanitary alterations she was planning 
for her cottagers, with a little hopeful 
eagerness. 

“She was a Wells,” he persisted, “a 
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fatnily of handsome girls with a garnbling 
father. I was easy with him. He got 
more and more in my debt. I wanted 
her: she was the best-looking of ’em. 
But there was another man—some poor 
beggar of a diplomat—and she wouldn't 
look at me. I talked straight to Wells. 
I said, ‘Look here, you know, she’s got 
to have me or ’ well, he -was mort- 
gaged up to the hilt, and I was mort- 
gagee. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘you must talk it 
over with her.’ I was fond of her—I’m 
fond of her now,’ he interjected with 
bloodshot eyes.” After a pause, during 
which he rolled my wine appreciatively 
on his tongue, he continued: “ I knew 
how women sell their souls for diamonds. 
I sent her a magnificent necklace—a 
thing I’d picked up somewhere in the 
East ”—he was silent for some minutes— 
“never seen such a thing,” he resumed 
abruptly, “a rope of diamonds as big as 
beans, splendidly cut, and each set in 
the centre of four gold petals. It must 
have been worth at least ten thousand 
pounds. ‘ Put it round her neck,’ I said, 
‘and take her to the glass, and tell her 
while she’s admiring herself.’ Well, I 
never saw the necklace again. Wells 


turned up next day with a long face, and 
the case, said he was deucedly sorry, 
but Miss Aline declined me at any 


price. Supposed things must take their 
course. I locked the case in my strong- 
room, like a fool, without looking at it. 
I instructed my ;lawyers. Just then, 
as luck would have it, somebody left 
the Wells a fortune, and I was 
paid in full. Wells sent a cheque and 
mentioned incidentally that Aline was 
shortly to marry her beggar. Now I 
might never have opened the necklace- 
case from that day to this, because I 
was not at all set on marrying, and 
Aline had given me a dose; but three 
days before that fixed for her wedding 
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something made me go to the safe and 
open the case.” 

“Well?” I questioned eagerly. 

He tossed down the last glass of port. 
He turned his hot eyes on me. “So 
you're interested ?” he said. 

I made an effort. I rose. 
we have finished our wine. 
upstairs.” 

He put a purple hand on mine. “By 
heaven,” he cried, “you shall hear me 
out. When I opened the case ” he 
burst into a rough laugh. “ What a fool 
I might have been : in two days she would 
have married the other man—when | 
opened the case ‘4 

“There was nothing there,” I broke 
in, and could immediately have bitten 
my tongue out. 

“Oh, she was not so fresh,” he said. 
“ There was a string of metal beads with 
a brass enamelled clasp—worth, I should 
say, some couple of shillings—but heavy 
enough and capable of rattling so that 
the fraud might have been long unde- 
tected.” 

“Of course, it occurred to you her 
father took them ?” 

“T cleared that up. He wasn’t that 
kind of man. He was dumbfounded. 
There was no mistake about it. He was 
like a madman. Offered to sell all he 
had to keep it quiet. Aline had taken 
charge of them that night.” 

“Where did she put them ?” 

“Locked the case up, so she said, 
with her other things. Took it out next 
morning and handed it to her father. 
She had guilt all over her when I con- 
fronted her. She didn’t marry the 
beggar.” 

“Why did you marry her after such 


“I think 
Let us go 


“Oh, I had never supposed her an 
angel,” he said, coarsely,“ and I wanted 
her.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


I WAS calling on Lady Wycombe. I 
had been able to give her some hints as 
to the new plans. When that look of 
fixed misery slipped out of her face she 
was a lovely woman. As I was leaving 
her manner changed. She hesitated. 
The hand in mine trembled. She raised 
a pair of appealing eyes. 

“Lord Syfret,” she said,“ Henry has 
told me your kind—most chivalrous 
intention. I cannot thank you enough, 


but, believe me, the very greatest kind 
ness you can do me is to let the matter 
rest. It is five years, and, Heaven knows, 
I have suffered enough.” 

“Lord Wycombe should not have 
mentioned it. I asked him particularly 
not todo so. Only if I discovered the 
real culprit & 

She shrank before me. 
rose in her cheeks. 

“You believe me innocent ?” 


A hot flush 
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“ The question needs no answer.” 

She dropped into a chair and covered 
her face with her hands. “ For Heaven’s 
sake, if you know what pity is, let the 
matter rest. Even should you clear me 
——” She broke off abruptly» Her 
manner made it evident that she knew 
something. “Even should you clear 
me I finished the sentence : “You 
would inculpate someone dearer.” I do 
not approve of scapegoats, howsoever 
willing. Let each man take the blame 
due to him. “Lady Wycombe,” I ob- 
jected, “you know my hobby. You 
must please permit me to ride it on this 
occasion. I give you my word that 
should I discover anything—a remote 
possibility—I will not move a step nor 
say a word without first consulting you.” 

“Thank you,” she faltered, “but your 
greatest kindness would be to discover 
nothing.” 

“Have you the metal beads?” 

She lifted her head out of her hands. 

“TI have never seen them,” she said 
simply. 

Then perceiving the significance of 
her admission, “ Please, please,” she en- 
treated, “let the matter rest; | can bear 
the blame.” 

On the stairs I met Wycombe. He 
scowled under his shaggy brows. He 
was jealous of any man who lifted hat 
to her. 

“ By-the-bye,” I said coolly,“ do you 
happen to have those metal beads ycu 
spoke of ?” 

“What the deuce should | keep such 
rubbish for?” he blurted bluntly. “I flung 
them out of window.” 

“ Then you acted like a fool,” I said as 
bluntly; “they were the chief clue to the 
thief.” 

Two days later I opened my Zimes 
with interest. I turned to the advertise- 
ment sheet. “I hope it has a prominent 
place,” I reflected. 

It had, and read as follows: “A 
Thousand Pounds Reward— Anybody 
giving information which shall lead to 
the recovery of a certain diamond neck- 
lace of unique pattern, consisting of 
thirty-four large diamonds—each set in 
the centre of four beautifully-wrought 
gold petals, shall receive the above 
reward. Apply, &c.” 

And below this, another: “ Zen 
Pounds Reward.— Any person who 
picked up, or has knowledge that will 
lead to the recovery of, a string of 





metal beads lost outside a house in 
Eaton Square on or about the 1oth of 
April, 1883, shall receive, on proving it 
to be the same, the above sum. Apply, 
&c.” 

“ Now for bogus applicants,” I mused, 
when I had found the advertisement duly 
published in the half-dozen papers to 
which I had ordered it to be sent. Then, 
“Good heavens!” I ejaculated. For 
immediately below my second advertise- 
ment I found the following: “ Four 
Thousands Pound Rewards shall be 
given to any mans informing news to 
discover a diamond necklace composing 
of thirty-eight beautifully cut diamond 
dews dropped in richly embossed golden 
tulip-flowers with four leaved. To be 
communicated with Somers, Grand 
Hotel, between ten and four.” 

Below this still another: “ Four 
Thousands Pound Rewards shall be 
given to any mans informing news to 
discover a string of thirty-eight large 
beads in bluish-greys metal with 
octagonal clasp of gold enamel. To 
be communicated with Somers, Grand 
Hotel, between ten 2nd four.” 

These advertisements I found in four 
of the papers in which mine appeared. 
I further learned that both had appeared 
every morning for the preceding week. 

“ So,” I remonstrated with Wycombe 
on meeting him later at the club, “ you 
have taken that matter of the diamonds 
out of my hands?” 

He stared. “I am a little curious to 
know why you did not put your adver- 
tisement into intelligible English. Or 
were you the victim of an unlettered 
printer ?” 

“Perhaps you will explain what yoa 
are talking about,” he said. 

I took him to the reading-room. I 
showed him the advertisements. “Good 
Lord,” he broke out, “why it’s my neck- 
lace. The description is exact.” 

He assured me he had nothing to do 
with the advertisements. He had come 
to his conclusions long before. I thought 
he looked perturbed. He begged me to 
let the matter drop. But the chase had 
grown exciting. I took my hat. I 
jumped into a hansom, and was soon at 
the Grand Hotel. It was within seven 
minutes of four as I drove up. 

“Is Mr. Somers in?” I inquired of the 
porter. 

“Ts it the advertisement, sir?” 

“ Yes ” 
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“ Ah, that’s Prince Ranjichatterjee.” 

A little man with long white beard 
and Hebrew features slipped something 
out of his eager dirty fingers into those 
of the porter. 

“Remember I wash firsht,” he whis- 
pered. The coin was small. I cast a 
calculating eye over the shabby Jew. 
Sixpence I decided. I put a half-crown 
into the porter’s other hand. 

The Prince was in, I believed, giving 
him my card. 

“ This gentleman was first, my lord,” 
the man responded, firmly, and passed 
the dirty Hebrew on to a page-boy. 

“I am afraid your lordship is too late 
for his Highness,” he added, civilly. 
“He sees nobody after four; and to- 
day’s the last day. There’s been about 
three hundred people to see him already.” 
He tested between his teeth the coin the 
Jew had given him. It was a half- 
sovereign. I anathematised myself for 
a fool; Jews are not stingy when four 
thousand pounds are in the running. 
At that moment the Jew came hurrying 
back. His face was crest-fallen. The 
boy behind him grinned wide-mouthed. 
The Jew darted at the porter. 

The 
The 


“ Gif me back my ’alf soferings. 
Prince not see me,” he shrieked. 
porter gazed benignly and unconsciously 
upon him from a height of six feet two. 


“ No, sir,” he said, indulgently. “No 
ole cloes to-day.” 

The clock marked three minutes to 
the hour. “Take me to the Prince,” I 
insisted. 

There was some demur at the door. 
Then my card was sent in, and after a 
minute | was admitted to a room which 
had been Orientalised so far as were 
possible to a room in a London hotel. 
Divans and couches draped with mag- 
nificent rugs and luxuriously cushioned 
took the place of chairs. Hanging lan- 
terns curiously wrought, and with panels 
of rich glass, shed a dim light. There 
was a heavy aromatic odour on the air. 

In the middle of the room, with a table 
before him, sat a lithe, eager-looking 
man—a Hindoo. His eyes flashed to- 
ward me like two lamps. He returned 
my bow without rising, and waited for 
me to speak. Behind his chair four men 
stood like sombre shadows. 

“I have the pieasure to address His 
Highness Prince Ranjichatterjee?” I 
began. He bowed again. 

“ You advertised I believe-—— ” 
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The Prince extended a finger with a 
curious gliding stealth. Not a muscle 
of his face moved. I heard the distant 
“ting” of a bell. Immediately four 
other shadows seemed to start up from 
the floor noiselessly and like inanimate 
things. Two of them took up their 
stations at opposite doors of the room, 
at the same time folding the heavy wad- 
ded portieres well over these. I felt two 
steal up close behind me. _ Instinctively 
I had ceased speaking. 

“I advertised———” the Prince sug- 
gested with a sinuous bend of his dark 
head. 

“You advertised with regard to a 
diamond necklace. I also am seeking a 
diamond necklace—— ” 

“You have lost a diamond necklace?” 
the Prince insinuated. 1 nodded. It 
was sufficient for his purpose. 

His eyes emitted light. “ The neck- 
lace I have seeking,” he said, softly, “ is 
uniquitous. It do be consisting of 
thirty-eight diamonds.” 

“Ah!” I said, “the one I mean had 
only thirty-four.” 

He seemed taken aback. 

Then a wily look stole into his face. 

“It is not difficult to subtract four 
diamonds from thirty-eight.” 

“ So then,” I said,“ you lost it first ?” 

He fixed his eyes expressionlessly on 
me. I felt the steamy breath of the men 
behind me unpleasantly hot on my neck. 

Then the Prince observed suavely : 

“In a world where the lady is half 
people, there is many necklaces.” 

“That is true, of course,” I admitted, 
“but your necklace was composed of 
diamonds set in the centre of golden 
tulips, golden tulips with four leaves ?” 

“ Tulips has five,” he said, simply. “ It 
be a mistake. The jeweller was his head 
chopped off.” There was quite a sweet 
smile on his face as at the recollection of 
something delectable. 

“ Good gracious! is that how you do 
things ?” 

“We do things, so there is no more 
talk,” he purred. 

“Well, sir,” I went on, “I should 
think there is not much doubt about 
it that your necklace and my neck- 
lace are one and the same. The four- 
leaved tulip settles it. There would not 
be two necklaces of so curious a pattern.” 

His face paled. His eyes seemed to 
go out. 

“No,” he said, almost inaudibly, “it 
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was my idea. She was the lovely dew- 
drop, the petals of my heart to enfold 
her.” 
“ How did you lose it?” I questioned. 
His eyes lit up again. His face got 
colour. He made a little motion with 
his hand. 


“That you will tell me,”he said, blandly- 

Before I knew where I was I found 
myself gagged, upon my knees, with 
four men standing over me, and round 
my throat by some mysterious means, a 
bow-string drawn sufficiently tight to be 
somewhat more than an unpleasant hint. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


IT sounds like a bit from an “ Arabian 
Nights.” At the moment, even above 
the consciousness that my life was not 
worth a minute’s purchase—for there was 
no mistaking the grim sincerity of the 
Prince’s face, nor the strictly business 
intention of the men about me—even at 
that moment I was conscious of a sense 
of the ludicrous, But there is an ugly feel 
about a bow-string, and the irrelevancy 
between it and my Bond Street collar 
soon ceased to amuse. 

The Prince rose and came toward me 
noiselessly across the richly - carpeted 
floor. He spat before me. He struck 
me with a womanish feeble spitefulness 
on either cheek. Then he rubbed his 
long dark hands exultantly. 

“So I be found you at last!” he said, 
with an evil chuckle. “I be found you 
at last, you robber of women.” 

His mood changed. He flung him- 
self prone on the floor. He moaned, 
and writhed, and beat his clenched fists 
against the carpet. He struck his brows. 
“She is gone,” he cricd passionately, 
“my dewdrop, my pearl, my moon of 
the heavens. She is gone, and only it 
be with me to vengeance.” 

He continued in the same strain for 
some minutes, but the remainder of his 
lament was Hindi and unintelligible, 
He sobbed and gasped as though he 
had been a fractious child. 

A woman stole in through a lifted 
curtain—a woman like a tawny tiger- 
lily, with wide full eyes deep-fringed and 
liquid, and a mouth like a scarlet flower. 
She glanced contemptuously at his 
grovelling figure, then moved toward 
it with the undulance of flowing water. 
She laid an ivory hand on either of 
his shoulders, and spoke to him in a 
foreign tongue. He rose with an abashed 
look; then, his eyes lighting on me, 
he made as if to renew his childish 
assault. But she withheld him, motion- 
ing him with a flash of her tropical eves 
to his seat at the table. She took up 


her place beside him, and for the first 
time, so far as I had seen, though I was 
aware she was conscious all the while of 
my presence, her dark glance fell on me. 
It was a long penetrating glance, and 
seemed to search my very soul. Then 
she stooped and whispered the Prince. 
He made a motion of his hand. The 
gag was removed from my mouth at the 
same time that one of the fellows beside 
me gave a warning tug to the string 
about my throat. 

After a moment the Prince demanded 
in a voice of concentrated fury : “Was it 
from her you got the necklace ?” 

I shook my head. “The necklace 
has never been in my possession,” I said. 
“ You are making a mistake.” 

“Yet you have confessed you losed 
it,” he insisted furiously. 

“] have never seen it. I am seeking 
it for a friend who lost it five years 
since.” 

He scrutinised me fiercely. “Have 
you been once in Calcutta?” 

“ Never.” 

“Do you swear?” 

“T swear.” 

The woman touched him question- 
ingly on the shoulder. He evidently 
interpreted my words to her, for she 
scanned me narrowly. Then she stretched 
her hand toward the table. A bell 
“tinged.” Immediately a swarthy negro 
entered. She directed his attention to 
me. He shook his head violently, 
mumbling something. He came to 
wards me and carefully examined my 
face. Then he spread his hands with 
an emphatic repudiation, shook his head, 
and mumbled again. A question being 
put to him again, he shook his head. 
The Prince dismissed him. Then turning 
on me he demandéd with sullen balked 
anger, “ Who is your friend ?” 

“That,” I said, feeling my tongue 
somewhat dry in my mouth, “I am not 
at liberty to tell.” 

A minute later I did, however. And 
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let any man feel his brain full and throb- 
bing fit to burst with black blood, and his 
eyeballs force themselves between his 
lids like peas out of a pod, and I imagine 
he would have done the same. After all, 
I was not bound to take on myself 
Wycombe's_ responsibilities, supposing 
him to have incurred any in the affair, a 
suspicion | had no reason for entertain- 
ing. Certainly I did not suspect him of 
stealing diamonds; and in any case he 
need not be fool enough to put his head 
into such a noose as I had done. They 
slackened the string and dashed water 
into my face. After a time I got breath, 
and told what I knew of the matter. I 
was compelled to point out Wycombe’s 
name in a Peerage which they laid before 
me. The Prince put an ominous angry- 
looking cross in red ink against it. 

“ And the lady ?” he said. 

He made a gesture of inquiry towards 
the face of the woman beside him 

“No,” I said; “she is an English- 
woman. She has never been to India. 
My friend had the necklace before he 
knew her.” 

“Among the women of his house is 
there a lady of my race?” 

I could hardly remain serious. The 
notion of Lady Wycombe hdrbouring 
such a rival beneath her roof was so 
preposterous. 

“My friend bought the necklace,” | 
insisted. “A man of his wealth and 
position does not steal diamonds. 

“Nor women?’ he questioned, with 
an evil look. 

I shrugged my shoulders. “Lord 
Wycombe assures me he bought the 
jewels in Calcutta. I have no doubt he 
will give you the name of the man from 
whom he bought them.” 

He motioned one of the men behind 
him. “Bring Lord Weekam here,” he 
said imperiously. The man moved to 
the deor 

* Prince Ranjichatterjee,” I said, “ you 
are, maybe, a powerful prince in your 
own country, and accustomed to be 
obeyed. But in England men do not 
go hither and thither at another man’s 


word. I warn you Lord Wycombe will 
not come.” 

He started up with clenched hands. 
“T shall make him !” he cried shrilly. 

The woman cast some contemptuous 
epithet at him. With a spasm of un- 
controllable rage he motioned one of the 
guards towards her. The man took two 
steps forward. She laid her scarlet lips 
back over her gleaming teeth,and pointed 
him with a scornful finger to his place 
again. Then she spoke low in the 
Prince’s ear. 

“Will you send a letter to your friend, 
asking he comes?” he demanded, petu- 
lantly. 

*No,” I replied, “I do not like your 
way of treating your guests.” 

Livid with rage, he interpreted my 
answer to her. I thought she glanced 
towards me with the suspicion of a smile. 
She addressed me, but her words were un- 
intelligible. I bowed and shook my head. 

“What will you do?” the Prince in- 
terpreted. 

“T will do what I .can to bring my 
friend here to-morrow,” I replied. 

“ Do you swear by your God ?” 

“If you insist on it,” I said. “I can- 
not be sure he will come, but I will do 
my best.” 

“ And the lady ?” he questioned, with 
flaring eyes. 

“ No,” I said, “ not the lady ; she has 
rothing to do with it.” 

He lost his temper again. He could 
not tolerate the slizhtest check. Again 
the woman soothed him. I was sworn 
by half-a-dozen oaths to secrecy as to 
that which had occurred. I was put upon 
my honour. Then the tow-string wa: 
slipped up over my chin, with permission 
to leave. 

As I took myself down the hotel steps 
where the Jew stood expostulating still 
with the blandly dissenting porter, I con- 
gratulated myself on an adventure the 
recollection of which would preserve me 
from boredom for many a long day, 
though all round my neck was a girdle 
of raw skin which my collar unpleasantly 
rasped. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ RANJICHATTERJEE!—the devil!” 
Wycombe ejaculated, with a curious 
change of expression. 

“ A near relative, assuredly,” I agreed. 


Why did his lips blanch? He lost his 
accustomed bluster. There was a strange, 
sudden stillness about him, as of a mar 
mceting his fate. 
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‘““WHAT ARE THEY MADE OF?” 


He saw my eyes on him. “I hate 
these Hindoo fellows,” he blurted, draw- 
ing in his breath. 

“You need only give him the name of 
the jeweller,” I said. 

“Oh?! the name of the jeweller,” he 
echoed stupidly. His mind was very 
much elsewhere. 

He broke out suddenly: “Why the 
devil did you ever go into the thing at 
all? See what you’ve done, with your 
confounded meddling.” 

“ Plainly,” I said, “the necklace had 
a history before it came into Lady 
Wycombe’s hands.” 

“I did as much for her as anybody 
would have done,” he cried. “I didn’t 
want her wretched necklace. I told her 
to take it with her.” 


“ The jeweller’s name is by no means 
all the information you will be able to 
give his Highness,” I said, drily. 

“His Highness will whistle a cursed 
time,” he said, with that same stillness 
about him, “before he makes my 
acquaintance.” 

“Who was she?” I inquired. 

“Oh, you can have the whole story 
She was one of his—wives. The harem 
garden overlooked mine. She was a soit 
little creature, with eyes like moons and 
a little red mouth no good for anything 
but kissing—the kind a man gets tired 
of in a week. Of course, I got tired of 
her—dead, dead sick of her. But what 
could I do? Shecrept in one night with 
her hands running blood. He'd found 
out something, and, in a rage, had her 
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wretched little thumbs cut off. Of course, 
I had to take her in. There was a tre- 
mendous hue-and-cry. He’sa great man 
out there, and she was his favourite wife. 
I kept her hidden as long as I was in 
Calcutta, and brought her as far as Bom- 
bay when I left. I couldn’t bring her to 
England.” 

“What did you do with her ?” 

“I didn’t do anything. I gave her 
money. 

“She couldn’t work without thumbs, 
poor creature.” 

“Oh, she couldn't work,” he said. 
“Women like that don’t work. I gave 
her money. She was pretty.” 

“ And the necklace ?” 

For a time he would not speak. Then 
he said suddenly : “ Oh, have the whole 
tory if you like. She was a little fool. 
The night before I left she found she 
wasn’t coming. She crept in and kissed 
my feet and hands and cried, and bent 
her head before me—the women there 
have different ways from our women, 
goodness knows—and next day I found 
she'd left her confounded necklace round 
my throat. I tried to trace her.” 

“ Did she take the money ? 

He got up blustering: “What the 
deuce does it matter. She would have 
if she’d had a grain of sense.” 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t think I should 
have mixed up a necklace with a history 
like that, in a love affair of any import- 
ance.” 

Later on he came to me with a sick 
face. “I’m off to Paris to-night. There's 
a beast of an Indian been following me 
about all day. These fellows stick at 
nothing. My life was attempted in 
Madras. Why the deuce did you rake 
up the affair again?” 

“Why the deuce,” I answered, “ did 
you not tell me the truth in the begin- 
ning? Then I should have known there 
was excellent reason for letting it rest.” 

I called, next morning at the Grand. 

“ No, thank you,” I responded to the 
porter’s invitation to walk upstairs ; “ I 
will see his Highness in the public draw- 
ing-room.” 

I adjusted my shirt collar. That 
galled furrow round my throat rode on 
the edge of it as martyrs are said to 
have ridden on ploughshares. I chose 
a recess in which we might talk unob- 
served. The Prince came in presently, 
glancing about him with a haughty 
intolerance as though he expected the 


og 


several occupants of the room to salaam, 
and abjectly retire. 

“So your friend—he sail away,” he 
began maliciously. 

“My friend had business which de- 
prived him of the pleasure of meeting 
you this morning,” I returned, with an 
uncomfortable sense that Wycombe had 
by no means got out of the wood when 
he booked for Paris. 

“What he do with her?” he demanded 
feverishly. 

I declined to say anything. I had 
no personal knowledge of the affair. 

“I make him tell,” he said with evil 
eyes. 

[ warned him that should anything 
happen to Wycombe, suspicion would 
fall on him. 

“Pooh!” he aid, “ you have to prove. 
I no fool.” 

“ By-the-bye,” I urged, “I see you 
advertise for a string of metal beads, 
and strangely enough offer as large a 
reward for these as you do for the 
diamonds. What do you know about 
the metal beads ?” 

He scanned me curiously. Then he 
said with a significant smile: “Weekam, 
he shall tell you.” 

For the first time I felt a suspicion of 
Wycombe’s good faith in the matter. 
Next morning I received a note from 
Lady Wycombe : 


Dear Lord Svifret, / shall be glad of 
your advice. Lord Wycombe ts away. 
For the last few days the house has been 
watched and I have been followed bj 
some curtous-looking foreigners. As 1 
left the carriage two evenings ago, one put 
his face close up to mine, examining me as 
if for some purpose, and my maid last 
night found my bedroom door locked. She 
ran downstairs for help, and on returning 
she and some of the men found my jewels 
lying about the room. Nothing had been 
stolen —I suppose the thieves were 


Srightened and left hurriedly. 


I drove at once to Piccadilly. The 
house was in the hands of the police. 
Lady Wycombe looked very much 
alarmed. She held an open letter in her 
hand. “It is strange,” she said, “ but 
they write from the Towers (the Wy- 
combe’s country house) that similar dark 
foreigners have been haunting the place, 
peering inquisitively into the women- 
servants’ faces, and asking questions in 
the village.” 
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“Heavens!” thought I, “I have in- 
deed brought a hornet’s nest about my 
friends.” 

I reassured her, at the same time keep- 
ing my own counsel. I knew well 
enough no danger threatened her. They 
were but seeking the Hindoo woman and 
the necklace. I called again next morn- 
ing. I was shown into Wycombe’s 
library. “I will tell her ladyship,” the 
footman said. Then he blurted an 
apology, for her ladyship was already 
there—her ladyship confronting a tall 
distinguished-looking man, who stood 
over her with angry eyes. 

“And you dismissed me on so pitiful 
a lie!” I heard him say as the door 
opened. 

I had met the man some evenings 
earlier at a reception given by one of the 
Embassies. He had but lately returned 
from abroad. In a moment I made up 
my mind that this was the “ beggarly 
diplomat” Lady Wycombe had been 
within three days of marrying. 

We exchanged bows. “ Lord Syfret,” 
he said at once, “I hear from Lady 
Wycombe that you are moving in the 
matter of a certain diamond necklace. 
I shall be infinitely obliged if you will 
transfer the matter to me. I have good 
right indeed, for it appears I am under 
suspicion of having stolen it.” 

She made a gesture of protest. : 

“Oh, how cruel you are!” she cried, 
under her breath. “I have never said a 
word.” 

“It should give you some pleasure,” I 
said, formally, “to take the suspicion on 
yourself. Lady Wycombe has borne it 
long enough.” 

“Lady Wycombe,” he echoed. “Aline, 
has anybody dared——” 

She burst out in tears. 

He bent above her prone head. “That, 
then,” he said, tenderly, “is the reason 
for your miserable face?” 

“No, no,” she whispered. “I could 
have borne that if—if I could have kept 
my faith in you.” 

“ And this is a woman’s faith,” he said, 
bitterly, “ to take the man she was within 
a few hours of marrying for a common 
thief—to dismiss him without a chance 
of clearing himself, and to marry another 
man within six weeks.” 

“What could I do?” she faltered. 
“You were with me that evening. You 


unclasped the necklace with your own 
hands and put it in the case. The case 
was returned to Lord Wycombe next 
day. Father himself returned it. When 
Lord Wycombe opened it there was 
nothing but a string of beads. He 
threatened proceedings. I knew you 
were poor. Forgive me—oh, forgive me 
—I thought it would be discovered, and 
I—I married him.” 

“It was a trick on his part” —he 
began. 

“T think not,” I said. “Wycombe was 
certainly sincere about it. He believes 
honestly to this day that Lady Wycombe 
stole the jewels. The mystery goes 
deeper than that.” 

I took him aside. I told him all the 
circumstances. 

“Why did Ranjichatterjee advertise 
for a string of metal beads in connection 
with the diamonds?” I asked. 

“We will find out from himself,” he 
said. | 

But the Prince had only a tissue of 
Oriental lies to tell us. 

“The diamonds, they was charmed,” 
he said, turning his wity looks from one 
to the other of us. “On the throat of the 
disloyal wife the dew-drops be lose their 
crystal lustre and become as mere dross 
til they be charmed again. The yogi 
jeweller I threaten him with death if he 
make me not such a necklace, so I keep 
my women’s hearts my own. Seven 
times the charm it worked, and seven 
times I rid the world of the disloyal 
wives.” 

“He is only laughing at us with his 
yogt rubbish,” Redvers said, indignantly. 

“Your friend, Lord Wycombe, be he 
well?” Ranjichatterjee queried, guile- 
lessly, as we departed. 

But it appeared our friend, Lord 
Wycombe, was not well, for Lady 
Wycombe met us with a telegram. 

“Henry is very ill,” she said. “I am 
starting immediately for Paris.” 

I travelled with her, leaving Raniji- 
chatterjee to Redvers. 

But we were too late: Lord Wycombe 
had been found dead in his room that 
morning, from what cause was never 
discovered. There was evidence neither 
of violence nor poison. Redvers and I 
kept oursuspicions to ourselves, for Ranji- 
chatterjee disappeared within ten minutes 
of our leaving him. 
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CHAPTER V. 


IT will be remembered that in adver- 
tising I offered a reward of ten pounds 
for a certain string of metal beads which 
could be proven to have been picked up 
in Eaton Square on or about a certain 
date—the date on which Wycombe had 
furiously flung it from his window. I 
had begun to doubt his good faith in the 
matter, when one morning there was 


“The rewardsh was not enough to 
pay a toiler for ish trouble,” he re- 
torted, slily. 

“You thought the fool who offered a 
reward so large for a thing so worthless 
must require it badly, and would offer 
more?” I said. 

He grinned. I was evidently a person 
of intelligence. “ Oh, they are very good 





“INSTANTLY THERE WAS 


ushered into my room the little old Jew 
I had previously encountered at the 
Grand Hotel. I recognised him in a 
inoment, 

“There wash ten guineas offered in 
reward for a shtring of beads?” he 
began. 

“Ten pounds.” 

“Oh, shay ten guineas for a poor ole 
man,” he insinuated, with a detestable 
leer. 

“Not a penny more than I have said. 
Why did you not come before?” 


A DAZZLE OF LIGHT” 


beadsh,” he said, heartily. “ My little 
grandschild—my dear little grandschild 
pick them up in Eaton Shquare. I take 
great care of them since.” 

“I suppose round the grandchild’s 
neck,” I said. 

“What it matter?” he replied, dis- 
tinctly abashed. “It do no harm if she 
wears them shjust a little. She very 
careful.” 

“Where are they?” 

Hé produced cautiously from the 
shabbiest of leathern bags a paper parcel, 
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which, unfolded, proved to contain a 
string of blue-grey beads of a curious 
metallic lustre. I countedthem. There 
were thirty-four. I thought them 
strangely heavy. 

“What are they made of?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Foreign metal,” he said ; “ very good 
foreign metal. I do not know.” 

“You will have to prove your grand- 
daughter picked them up in Eaton 
Square on or about the date specified.” 

“Yes, I shee her,” he said glibly, “and 
my wife she shee her.” 

“ Ah,” I said, “ I shall want some other 
evidence than that.” 

He burst into tears. He protested 
that his word was as the Gospel. I had 
been mechanically slipping the beads 
from one hand to the other. Suddenly 
1 dropped them into my pocket. I 
took ten pounds from my desk. “ Well,” 
I said, “ I will take. your word for it. I 
believe these are the beads.” I put the 
note into his dirty hands. 

Ile looked up cunningly into my 
face. “ You very glad,” he said; “ your 
hand shake bad — your voice change. 
Gif poor man some more—a little more 
because he take such very good care of 
that you prize so much.” 

“ Not a cent,” I protested, controlling 
my voice ; “ but if you send your grand- 
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child here to-morrow I will give her a 
five-pound note for herself.” 
* * . # 

Lady Wycombe and Redvers were to 
xe married the following day. Her 
rear of conventional mourning was up. 

“Let me present you with a second 
wedding-present,” I said nonchalantly, 
calling on her that evening. Red- 
vers was on the point of bidding her 
good-night. 

“ What trick or double-dyed generosity 
is this?” he asked. He was looking 
well pleased into her lovely 
Then— 

“Good heavens, Syfret! why 
you let that story drop. One is 
of the name of metal beads.” 

“Permit me,” I said. I clasped them 
round her throat. In doing so I pressed 
a spring in the enamelied -lasp. 

Instantly there was a dazzle of light. 
The soft electric lamps sent sudden 
challenging and interchanging gleams 
across the room to where a focus of pris- 
matic radiance played in parti-coloured 
flame about her. For her throat was 
strung by a string of four-leaved golden 
tulips, and from the yellow cup of each 
a magnificent diamond blazed. 

Ranjichatterjee’s yog? jeweller 
practised a slight deception on 
princely master. 
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T was in the smok- 
ing-room, about 
half- past twelve, 
and the talk had 
glided from Chitral 
to Buddhism, and 
from Buddhism to 
female lecturers 

} and the higher 

education and its effects on Woman: 

and then the all-important transition 
was made from the singular to the 
plural, and we all with one accord began 

telling stories. A young man of a 

sallow complexion, who smoked very 

hard and wore a cynical head of hair, 
quoted : “ But every woman is at heart 

a rake.” Nowadays a quotation, espe- 

cially such a hackneyed quotation as that, 





has much the same effect as a pun; it 
makes a ghastly pause of suppressed in- 


dignation. The silence was broken by 
an elderly man with an aspect of ex- 
perience and a waist visibly on the 
increases He said :— 

“Now, if you'll excuse my saying it, 
I don’t think there’s any line in the 
language that contains as much falsehood 
as that one.” (General murmurof gratified 
assent; subdued snort of incredulity from 
thecynic. The speaker proceeded undis- 
turbed): “I think the extraordinary 
thing about women is how they all love 
respectability for its own sake, and how 
even those who have never known it, 
and wouldn’t be happy or comfortable 
with it at all, yet admire it and make 
little attempts to get inside. Ifa man 
keeps respectable it’s generally because 
it pays ; and if he’s born a Bohemian he 
stays so, and is perfectly happy about 
it; but that’s not so with a woman. 
Now I'll tell you a rather curious thing 
that happened to a woman I knew. 

“It’s a good many years ago now 
that I was in Jonesborough, one of 
those towns over in the States where they 
found the oil. They had just lately 
found it then, and Jonesborough was 
Secing some peculiar changes. It had 


been a quiet little country town before, 
with a strong Presbyterian flavour; but 
the oil brought crowds of people to the 
place, and most of them were not very 
Presbyterian. They do things quick 
over there, and a few weeks saw a news- 
paper and a theatre and half-a-dozen 
saloons in full swing. Then there were 
two societies in Jonesborough, the sheep 
and the goats, and the line was drawn 
pretty sharply between them. I belonged 
in a manner to both, however, for my 
rich American maiden aunt, with whom 
I was staying, was one of the wh test in 
the flock, while my own preferences were 
rather the other way. My aunt showed 
herself very tolerant to me, partly because 
she was fond of me, and partly because 
she thought all Englishmen were rather 
dissipated, and she knew that Jones- 
borough, so far as it was strictly ortho- 
dox, was rather dull—though she did not 
know how dull. So I mixed with both 
kinds pretty freely, and found the com- 
parison interesting. 

“In the course of my researches | 
struck up rather a friendship with Miss 
Elsie Neville, the star actress at the new 
theatre. I forget who introduced us, but 
I know he got my name wrong, and that 
the lady, in remarking upon the blunder, 
casually mentioned that she didn’t know 
his. It was at a late period of the even- 
ing, at supper after the theatre, and these 
minutia seem very insignificant then. 
We had a long talk, somewhat to the 
discomposure of one or two other men 
who were hanging about; and I had the 
privilege of escorting her to her rooms— 
ten minutes’ walk. She was very pretty 
and rather witty, and her manners were 
good—singularly quiet for an actress. 
What her real character was I don’t 
know to this day ; modesty I’m sure she 
had, plenty of it, but she was the star 
actress in a third-rate travelling com- 
pany, and what do you expect? She had 
certainly rather a reckless way of going 
for whatever came in her head, but | 
don’t think anything very wicked ever 
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““WE SHOOK HANDS IN THE CORNER” 


came there. Most women are a bundle 
of contradictions, and so was she. 

“She seemed to prefer my company 
to that of the other men who hung about 
her, and I was naturally pleased with her 
good taste; so I becamea regular attend- 
ant at the theatre and at the little 
suppers afterwards. Once or twice I 
asked her to go out driving with me in 
the afternoon, but she always refused. 
She spent her afternoons, she said, in 
study. Certainly she was never seen by 
any of her acquaintance during the day- 
time. No one was ever intimate with 
her; no one even pretended to be, which 
is very rare with an actress. I could 
never get beyond a certain point, and 
probably it was that which made me go 
on trying for three weeks. 

“At the end of three weeks I 
happened to wake one morning rather 
early ; and that, as you know, is apt to 
lead to reflection. If middle-aged men 


could manage to sleep in the morning 
they would never grow old. The up- 
shot of my reflections was that I had 
perhaps wasted enough time on Miss 
Elsie Neville; that 1 would mend my 
ways ; and that I would make a begin- 
ning by not going to the theatre that 
day. 

“ At breakfast my aunt asked me, with 
some hesitation, to pay a call with her 
on her pastor. The hesitation smote my 
conscience, and the suggestion seemed 
to fit in with my schemes of reform ; 
and I consented with something like 
enthusiasm. We went. 

“It was a big gathering. The pecu- 
liarity of Presbyterians and such people 
is that not only old women go to pay 
religious calls on the parson, but young 
men and young women too. Some of 
the young women were decidedly pretty, 
and I noticed with gratification that 
during tea-time—they had a long prayer 
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before afternoon tea, and we all knelt 
down and poked our noses into chairs; 
you know the attitude: looks as if you 
were putting yourself into position for 
being kicked—during tea-time, when 
everyone was talking parish scandal with 
the true ecclesiastical tea-party relish, the 
young men and the young women 
evinced a laudable propensity to get into 
corners and talk it in couples. That 
consoled me under the affliction of 
having to talk it to the old women and 
the parson; which was meant for my 
honour, as I was in two ways the promi- 
nent guest, first as a Britisher and a man 
of fashion, and second (which is the same 
thing from the other side) as a man of 
sin. 

“| talked with desperation and earned 
the surprised approval of my aunt; but 
I managed at the same time to keep an 
eye on the juniors dispersed about the 
rest of the room enjoying themselves, 
and I reflected that probably my advent 
was to them an unmixed blessing My 
sacrifice was not in vain. 

“From where I was placed | coukl 
watch all the couples but one, which had 
got into the recess of a window. Natu- 
rally, therefore, that was the couple 
I wanted to see; more especially I 
wanted to see the lady’s face, for she sat 
with her back to me, and heid herself 
gracefully, as if she knew how. My 
curiosity grew stronger as the gossip 
wore thinner, till at last I took advantage 
of a pause to assault the parson : 

“* Would you mind introducing me to 
that gentleman over there in the window- 
seat? I think I have seen him about 
town.’ 

*“ We walked across, disturbing all the 
groups and producing a universal lull in 
the talk. 

“*Mr. Liddon, from the old country,’ 
said the parson ;‘ Mr. Ferguson, an active 
member of our Young Men’s Christian 
Institute, Mr. Liddon, of which I was 
speaking to you, and my right hand on 
committees ; I’m sure he will be able to 
give you any information you are 
interested in knowing as to the condition 
of Jonesborough. This is Miss Black,’ 
suddenly realising that he must intro- 
duce her, too. Then the parson went 
away. 

“] knew exactly what Mr. Ferguson 
was looking like, therefore I did not look 
at him; but as he had started up from 
his seat when we approached, I bowed 
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and sat down in it, and addressed myself 
to Miss Black. 

“* Are you much interested in parish 
work, Miss Black?’ I asked. 

“*Very much, she answered, and 
looked at the floor. This was not 
brilliant, but at least she did not look at 
Ferguson, and that worthy, who seemed 
unable to find a single word to say for 
himself, now gave an inarticulate snort 
of indignation and fled. 

“*T am really afraid I disturb ~you, 
Miss Neville,’ said I, with a fine irony. 

“* Yes, you do,’ she answered, looking 
me straight in the face, and her eyes 
glittering ; ‘and what’s more, you haven't 
the least right to.’ 

“TI could not say that I had ; in fact, 
I could not say anything at all. What I 
thought was, naturally,‘ 1 don’t admire 
your taste’, but it was clearly not 
possible to say that. I sat and said 
nothing, and probably looked almost as 
sulky and stupid as Ferguson. At any 
rate, after a little, Miss Neville laughed 
—a laugh of reconciliation and gentle 
ridicule, 

“‘Come, Mr. Liddon,’ she said, ‘ you 
never even pretended very much to be 
in love; don’t pretend to be jealous. 
What is it to you if I am a Presbyterian 
in my afternoons? You have found out 
my secret, and you will keep it for me, 
both in the afternoon and in the evening. 
I have a taste for respectability, though 
I have not very much chance to indulge 
it. Yes—and I have a taste for Mr. 
Ferguson too. Quite true. He amuses 
me; I amuse you? Then let us shake 
hands and be friends again.’ 

“ Of course, there was no more to be 
said, and we shook hands unobtrusively 
in the corner. She had a very nice way 
of shaking hands. ‘And I will bring 
you back your pet lamb that I frightened 
away,’ said I, with all the zeal of a con- 
vert. 

“<The lamb will come back when the 
wolf goes; and you need not go just 
yet. I will tell you something about my 
Presbyterian self, if you are interested.’ 

“It appeared she was a cousin of a 
cousin of the parson’s, and that the inter- 
mediate cousin, being a busy man at 
New York and not well acquainted with 
either of them, had been the innocent 
means of bringing about an involuntary 
alliance of Church and Stage. Also she 
taught in the Sunday-school, and enjoyed 
it. No one among the sheep knew any- 
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thing of her connection with the Stage ; 
no one among the goats knew that she 
was a pillar of the Church. It was her 
secret and mine. She did not say any- 
thing more about Mr. Ferguson, and I 
thought it was not the season to inquire. 
I did not at all believe that she was only 
amusing herself; but, as she said, it was 
not my affair. When I left the parson’s 
house it was in the character of a 
benevolent neutral ; and when I reflected 
on the situation it seemed to me that I 
was in hourly increasing danger of be- 
coming an active ally. 

“As a non-committal measure I cul- 
tivated Ferguson. He was not very 
difficult ground to work, but I cannot 
say that the crops were good. A thin 
sandy soil, with a most superficial sprink- 
ling of manure—chiefly theological bone- 
dust—and then you got down to the 
bed-rock of selfishness and conceit. At 
least, that was what I thought of him ; 
but then I may have approached the 
subject with some bias, and there is no 
coubt Miss Neville had another opinion. 
She was very much in love with him, 
that was clear enough, and in his peculiar 
way he was fond enough of her. Now 
that I knew where to look I used to meet 
them pretty often—at evangelical tea- 
parties and Sunday-school pic-nics, and 
sometimes out walking in the country ; 
but never in the Square where the gay 
world of Jonesborough was accustomed 
to parade its glories of an afternoon, 
and never in the neighbourhood of the 
theatre. I found out that she had even 
lodgings suitable to the sober character 
of Miss Black besides those she occupied 
as Miss Neville, which must have been a 
heavy drain on the regal income of a 
third-rate star. And every evening | 
went to the theatre and saw her act, and 
there was a little supper-party afterwards, 
and I saw her to her rooms and expected 
confidences ; but none came. It was a 
curious position, but she seemed glad to 
have me about, and though I felt rather 
a fool it was not unpleasant. If ever I 
considered the matter at all, 1 said to 
myself that the situation could not last 
long ; that it was only by extraordinary 
luck that she had been able to keep her 
secret so far, and that if nothing else 
happened, her company would leave 
Jonesborough before many days were 
gone. And I lazily wondered whether 
Miss Neville intended it to go bereft of 
its chief attraction, or adorned with a 





fresh one in the person of Mr. Ferguson, 
late of the Presbyterian Young Men's 
Christian Institute, Jonesborough. I was 
content to leave it to her. 

“But the days passed by till it was 
only a week to the end of the theatrical 
season, and still nothing happened, 
except that, as it seemed to me, Miss 
Neville grew a little careworn ; but that 
may have been the jading effect of the 
long season’s work. Then at last, on 
the first of the ‘last six nights, as the 
bills glaringly announced, something 
happened. The first thing I noticed was 
that she was acting atrociously; the 
next, that she was looking lovely. The 
rest of the house noticed that first, and 
the other not at all; and they applauded 
her vociferously. The plaudits were 
precipitated at supper, through the 
medium of half-a-dozen young asses, in 
several dozen silly compliments, which 
she received graciously enough, but yet 
as though she set even less store by 
them than usual. She left earlier than 
her custom was, and as I put her cloak 
on I thought to myself: ‘It is coming 
at last.’ 

“*Shall we go for a little walk, Ms 
Liddon? Itis a beautiful night.’ 

“We walked for some time in silence. 
I felt in the back of my head that appeal 
ing glances were being cast on me, and 
I looked sedulously out over the woods 
in the valley, and took my revenge for 
the silence of the past fortnight. 

“* Can't you guess what | want to say 
to you, Mr. Liddon ?’ came at last, in a 
still small voice. 

“*Some of it,’ I said. ‘Has it—did 
he speak to-day ?’ 

“* Ves, to-day.’ 

“*T congratulate him most heartily; 
but 

“*But what, Mr. Liddon?’ with sudden 
emphasis. 

“*Q, you needn't fly to arms; | was 
not going to say anything against him. 
But—have you told him ?’ 

“* Told him what? No, I haven't told 
him. How could [tell him? You know 
the kind of thing he has been told about 
the stage ever since he was a baby. 
How could [ tell him ¢Aen that I was an 
actress, and that I had kept it secret 
from him?. I wish to heaven now that 
I had never seen the stage. I used to 
be fond of it and proud of it; and now 
I hate it—I hate it. And—and | want 
you to help me, Mr. Liddon.’ 
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“SHE CAME OUT WRAPPED IN A FUR CLOAK” 


—— 
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“* Help you to leave the stage!’ 

“*No; how could I do that? He 
would know just the same. What I 
must do is to show him that the theatre 
is not what he thinks it.’ 

“*To show him? You will take him 
there?’ 

“*No, vou will take him there, and I 


will play to him. He shall see me act 
in a good play, and then I will go to 
him and say, “ Now you know what the 
stage is and what I am, and if you wish 
I will leave it.”’ 

“It was a good idea, very beautiful 
and poetic, only unfortunately it was 
quite unsuited to the particular clod for 
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whom it was meant. I tried to convince 
her of that in mild periphrases; but it 
was useless. Of course natural vanity 
made her wish her lover to see her in 
her glory, doing what she could do best; 
and she shrank from the ordeal of telling 
him the truth in plain prose by day- 
light ; and she knew she could express 
herself better by acting than speaking. 
And then insinuations, admonitions and 
pleadings are more easily and delicately 
conveyed in the allegory of an artistic 
performance. All good ideas, if only 
they had been sent to the right address. 

“Of course, when I found she had 
made up her mind, I promised my help. 
‘It will encourage me to have you there 
sitting by his side,’ she said; ‘and I 
shall need all the courage I can get. 
And if he asks you anything, you will 
speak forme? You can't tel! how good 
I think you, Mr. Liddon, to do all this 
for me: I have no woman friend at all— 
no friend at all but you.’ 

“ And she said more kind things which 
I won’t repeat : and we shook hands on 
it, and said good-night. 

“It must have been a strange business 
getting Ferguson to go to the theatre. 
If I had not been so anxious for the poor 
girl I should have been very much 
amused. My part was only to take 
charge of him after he was persuaded, so 
I can only guess at the process. When 
I called for him, ten minutes before the 
overture, at his boarding-house, he was 
in a state of irritated mystification. I 
should have thought a man of his reli- 
gious training ought to have had a 
larger supply of faith. But he seemed 
to think he had performed all that was 
required of him in that line by consenting 
to go, and he spent the time while we 
walked to the theatre in asking a number 
of questions which I found it sufficiently 
hard to parry. The only thing which 
pleased him was that his lady-love, though 
she had chosen to send him on _ this 
doubtful errand, was staying: modestly at 
home herself. He had no suspicion of 
the truth. 

“The inside of the theatre, the lights 
and the crowd, silenced him; but only 
for a minute or two. Then he began to 
ask what the play was to be about. I 
looked at my programme, and found it 
was an English version of La Dame aux 
Camélias. 1 promptly declined to enter 
into any explanations, telling him the 
p!ay would tell its own story quite clearly. 


Privately, however, | doubted very much 
whether it would tell the story Miss 
Neville wanted it to tell. What an 
absurd fancy of the girl to select a play 
like that for a Puritan’s introduction to 
the stage and to his future wife! It 
seemed a needless admission of all the 
weak points in our case, and a great deal 
more. I felt like a barrister who has 
been betrayed by his client. 

“ Providentially, Ferguson did not 
know that it is the custom to talk 
during the overture, and we both kept 
silence till the curtain rose. 

“It was five minutes after her first entry 
before he recognised her. It came gradu- 
ally. First he turned very white, then 
he began to tremble, and then his jaw 
dropped, and he sat gaping at the stage 
for all the world like a country bumpkin 
at his first play. The people round 
thought it was that, and nothing more. 
They grinned at each other. As for 
Marguerite on the stage, she had not the 
courage to look at him for a long time, 
poor girl ; and before then I had nudged 
him savagely, and got him to look more 
human. But indeed I had not much 
attention to spare for him after the first 
few minutes. Elsie Neville was acting 
for him as she never acted before or 
since. 

“You will understand something of 
what she did, for you have seen the Duse 
do something of the same kind. It is 
not the true Marguerite; it is not a 
courtesan at all; it is a pure, modest 
woman’s soul which has somehow got 
into a courtesan’s body. I do not think 
the part should be played in that way, 
for it is neither true to life nor to the 
author’s meaning ; but in the hands of a 
great artist it adds incalculably to the 
pathos. In the author’s mind the degra- 
dation in which we find Marguerite, the 
loss of her lover which breaks her heart, 
and the desolation in which she dies, are 
the true and natural consequences of her 
life ; because she had too high a mind to 
live in that way, and yet could live in no 
other, she dies, and we feel that it is best 
so. But as Marguerite was played that 
night she was a poor, struggling and 
yet stainless soul, with all the world 
against her ; injustice, the brutal injustice 
of the multitude, was the dominant note 
of the play ; the black fate which loured 
over her at first, which lifted awhile in 
the sunshine of Armand’s love, and 
which crushed out her heart and life in 
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the end, was a blind fate, useless, 
meaningless, gratuitous. And if ever a 
question was asked in this world it was 
asked of the man at my side as 
Marguerite sighed her last and the 
curtain went down: ‘Shall it really be 
so? Are you with me or against me?’ 

“He had never said a word during the 
play. He stared at the stage while the 
curtain was up and at the floor between 
the acts, and I did not like to disturb 
him. Once, between the first and second 


acts, he started half out of his seat as if 


to go, but he sat down again. When the 
curtain fell he sat still for a minute or 
two as if dazed, and then he got up and 
moved towards the side exit. [| fol- 
lowed him. We passed through and 
stood in the passage that runs round 
behind the stalls. To the left was a door 
leading to the stage, to the right the way 
to the front door. He stood still and 
looked at me. I said, * Which way ?’ 

“* What do you mean ?’ 

“* This way to Marguerite, that way 
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not had patience to wait. He had his 
back that way, and did not see her, and 
I hastily continued, that he might not 
say anything without seeing she was 
there: 

“* And 
play ?’ 

* He turned and saw her, and looked 
at her and then at me, and if ever I saw 
fear and jealousy in a man’s eyes, it was 
then. 

“*T think it’s a confession, he said, 
‘and it comes too late’ And with that 
he turned and rushed out of the theatre 

“I looked at Miss Neville; she had 
her hand on her heart, and she tried to 
smile. 

“*T have a headache,’ said she, ‘and | 
shan't go to supper. Tell them so. | 
shall be all right to-morrow, no doubt. 
Good-bye.’ 

“| spent most of the night walking 
about the country roads, smoking and 
cursing. I did not go any more to th 
theatre at Jonesborough. 


what do you think of the 


“As for Miss Neville, she devoted her- 
self to business, and she has become 
very successful actress.” 


from her. Make your choice.’ 
“The stage door opened, and she came 
out, wrapped in a fur cloak. She had 
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Gambling Among the Ilroqguotrs. 


WRITTEN BY E. PAULINE 


JOHNSON (TEKAHIONWAKE) 


. ere 


HE Red Indian has the 
reputation of being 
the most inveterate of 
gamesters, and of even 
in a semi-civilised state 
adopting with marvel- 
lously adroit under- 
standing the “white” 
habits of acquiring 
money and various 
lesser possessions 
through the means of 
cards, horses,and other “ cultivated ” pas- 
times. But the Red man at his own 
national gambling games is a far more 
absorbing and picturesque sight than one 
at a racecourse or a casino, for at his own 
pastimes every attractive feature that can 
be mentally or physically displayed is 
called into requisition—his natural ath- 
letic tendency, his personal graces, his 
herculean strength, his antique and 
statesmanlike craft, all are given oppor- 
tunity to assert themselves in the 
vigorous gaming sports whereunto he is 
heir by blood as well as patriotism. 

For the Iroquois games have many 
times played important parts in the 
making of the nation. The greatest 
native game of this continent—La Crosse 

has in the olden days been made an 
affair between tribes, not teams. In the 
carly days bloodshed was no rare occur- 
rence, when two great Red nations met 
on the field to test their prowess at an 
ostensibly innocent sport. Both nations 
knew as they “faced” the ball that for 
one it meant national supremacy, for the 
other tribal submission, and consequently 
it was war to the knife. Hatred, enmity, 
vengeance found tolerance, and even 
encouragement,in the sport when perhaps 
two tribes who were enemies met, almost 
as much for bloodshed as for matching 
dexterity on tbe field. . Bitter feuds were 
settled os aggravated through the 
medium of the dainty-looking La Crosse 
stick, for from the old Indian standpoint 
of etiquette an affray was as permissible 
and creditable at sport as on the legiti- 





mate warpath ; and conspiracy was car- 
ried on even by the women of the tribe, 
who frequently went on to the field 
armed with great birches, with which 
they belaboured their men-folk into a 
fury that was spent on their unfortunate 
opponents, and many and various were 
the “charms” and “medicines,” the 
witchcraft and necromancy with which 
they confused the enemy, the better to 
ensure success to their own tribe. 

One of the most famous historical in- 
cidents in America was Pontiac’s inge- 
nious device to capture Fort Detroit 
from the English through the agency of 
a simple game of La Crosse. The 
stratagem is too widely known to need 
comment here, and whether one’s sympa 
thies are for or against the sagacious 
Redskin all must instinctively admire 
the marvellous tactics of the strategist 
who could devise such momentous 
schemes and base them upon an appa 
rently innocent little gambling game. 
But in the olden days nothing was too 
valuable for an Indian to risk on La 
Crosse. The stakes were generally 
brought on the field, as an incentive to 
the contestants. Vast quantities of solid 
silver ornaments, strings of rare purple 
corn, belts of wampum, bowls of beans, 
flinten arrow-heads, pipes of stone, 


tobacco, buckskin, furs, necklaces of 


bears’ claws, bracelets of elks’ teeth were 
heaped up near the goal in sight of the 
two “teams,” even ponies were brought 
out and tethered near by, for when an 
Indian gambles it is for all or nothing 
The last thing to go is his gun. When 
he has lost that he is undone indeed 

He plays a pretty game. There is 
something in the cat-likeness of an 
Indian foot that no pale-face athlete can 
ever hope to acquire—something in the 
clean-shapen, sinewy limbs that nothing 
but copper-coloured skin will ever cover. 
He can dodge, elude, foil and counter 
foil with a grace and agility that another 
man can never imitate, for La Crosse is 
the Red Man’s birthright ; he plays it as 
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a poem ; he is dexterous, lithe, supple, 
artistic, yet withal so strong, so powerful, 
that you imagine young David, the 
sweet-singing shepherd lad, could never 
have been more practically agile, either 
with his music or his string. 

Canada has appropriated this as her 
national game. Her young athletes 
have modernised it considerably. Scien- 
tific play, rules, club regulations, and 
abolition of bloodshed are some of the 
innovations claimed as “improvements,” 
and no prettier or more manly field 
sport can be seen the civilised world 
over than two teams of stalwart young 
Canadians engaging in a La Crosse 
championship. The skin-tight jerseys 
may not be as picturesque as the buck- 
skins worn by the Red progenitors of 
the sport, but the paims throb just as 
impatiently against the handle of the 
‘Crosse, the eye is just as alert, the pulse 
just as full, the nerve at just such a ten- 
sion, whether White or Red the men who 
“face” for this initial game. 

The two “facers” kneel in centre 
field, tip their ’Crosses horizontally, the 
referee places the ball between the nets, 
and gives the word to “go.” There is 
a simultaneous smart jerk, and the ball 
rolls out afield. In a twinkling the lucky 
man has it in his ’Crosse, and darts 
with lightning speed up the course ; his 
“check” is at his heels instantly, but 
with a deft twist of ankle and shoulder 
he is free; he raises his ’Crosse for a 
long throw, but his “ check” adroitly in- 
tercepts the sweep of his arm. The ball 
spills, and the two fall into a scramble 
for it. Again the lucky man secures it ; 
he dashes out with it well forward in the 
netting, and with the fleetness of a deer 
gains open ground, then poses for a long 
grand throw, his elbow, arm, wrist re- 
spond with wonderful grace and power 
to his shoulder, the ’Crosse sweeps at an 
angle impossible to describe, and the 
ball leaps out, to take a rainbow curve, 
and fall fifty yards distant in the very 
midst of a hive of ’Crosses flung up- 
wards to meet it, but eludes them and 
falls into the grass amid a confusion of 
feet, legs, arms and ’Crosses that threaten 
momentarily to form a deadlock. War 
ensues, scrambling, shouting, body- 
chocking, when an outside man, whose 
keen eyes have done more for his team 
than all his fellows’ fighting, pounces 
upon it, secures it, and triumphantly 
puts the field between himself and every 
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player on the ground. Shouts greet 
him, his captain yells directions to him, 
his “check” pursues him madly, the 
spectators cheer, but his cool nerve is 
steady as a rock. Vainly at the last 
second does his “ check” reach him, take 
aim for his ’Crosse, and endeavour to 
outwit him. With tantalising coolness 
he swerves aside, his ’Crosse holding 
the ball poised in mid-air. Witha mag- 
nificent swing and sweep he sends the 
ball high overhead towards the enemy’s 
flags, only to be met with more battles, 
more body-chocking, more shouts, more 
intrigues ; so back and forth it flies, now 
careering overhead, now skimming the 
sward, now in a victorious ‘Crosse, now 
underfoot, until finally some lithe young 
strategist secures it, and dashes towards 
the very jaws of the rival flags. His 
opponents make a mad dash for him, 
but he sees nothing, hears nothing ; his 
eye watches the scraps of gay bunting 
that his fleet course brings nearer and 
nearer. The excitement runs high, men 
yell, the two captains shout hoarse orders, 
the goal-keeper sets his feet firmly, his 
hands grip his 'Crosse like a vice, he is 
all on the alert to avert the threatened 
capture of his fortress, but the young, 
on-coming conqueror is invincible. 
Flashing a sagacious look at the goal, 
with steady hand he takes aim. Behind 
him his opponents are howling and 
gaining on him momentarily. There is 
nota second to lose; a mighty sweep of 
the ’Crosse, the little ball rips along the 
netting, splits up the air with a stinging 
sound, and in defiance of the goal- 
keeper’s ’Crosse, wits and nerves, it 
whizzes between the flags like a black 
bullet—the game is won! 

Instantly twelve La Crosses are pitched 
high in air; twelve triumphant men, wild 
with the wine of victory, leap, turn hand- 
springs, yell and cheer like madmen; the 
umpires and captains hold high conclave, 
the referee is appealed to vainly—it was 
a clean unquestionable “ game”—and the 
victorious teatn snatch the hero who 
“put her through,” and in a fever of 
delirium hoist him to their shoulders, 
and carry him in glorious triumph up 
field to the music of maniacal cheers 
from the spectators, and perhaps the 
suffocating beat of a sweet, loyal heart, 
hidden under the muslins and laces that 
garment a certain little figure in the 
grand stand. 

La Crosse as a gambling game has 
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practically fallen into disuse amongst the 
Iroquois in recent years. The great 
winter sport of snow-snake has, however, 
held its own, and is yet played with 
much zest by the Indians on the Ontario 
Reserves. It is a sport as beautiful and 
graceful as archery, and one that is abso- 
lutely unknown to white people, not- 
withstanding its dainty science, its adapt- 





at the “ head,” which is slightly weighty 
and bulky, with an upward turning curve 
to the “crest.” This “crest” narrows to 
a nose that is incased in a thimble of 
hammered lead, oftentimes carved into 
fantastic shapes. 

The “tail” is only half the width and the 
depth of the “head,” the slope from tip to 
tip being so gradual that one scarcely per- 
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From a photograph by C. S. 


ability to the winter season, and its quaint 
novelty. 

The game is simple enough, being 
merely a trial of skill in throwing, the 
“long distance” man being the winner. 
As in La Crosse, the stakes are piled up 
in sight, at the start. The “snake” is a 
straight, well-seasoned bit of flat hickory 
or ash, between five and six feet long, 
and about three-fourths of an inch thick 


Cochran, Brantford, Canada 


ceives it, until when lifting the slendet 
thing the weight of the “head” is noticed. 

A small groove in the “ tail” makes a 
pocket for the fore-finger of the thrower, 
who raises his arm shoulder high, and 
with a dexterous movement pitches 
the “snake” forward with such force 
that after alighting on the snow fifteen or 
twenty feet distant, it skims away, a 
wingless bird, with an almost incredible 
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speed. You stand and watch the thing 
with a strange sense of hallucination. It 
appears to move slowly, but were you 
opposite instead of in rear of it you 
would be dumbfounded at its lightning 
speed. It shoots past you like a wild 
thing, it slips away from you like a 
dream — sliding, gliding, skimming, 
slipping over the drifts and hummocks, 
until you wonder if it is really lifeless, or 
if so the possessor of some strange, rich 
necromancy, that guides and furthers its 
course into an unseen goal 
secret scems its destination. 

What a fascinating thing it is: what 
strange life it absorbs from the fingers 
of a young expert. It shoots forth, 
arrow-like, a slender, oiled slip of a thing, 
running the level smoothly, rising appa- 
rently without eflort up the hill slopes, 
dropping down the inclines—on, on, on, 
until it slowly disappears over the crest 
of a huge drift, and “you think it has 
positively “run out,” but far beyond, on 
another rise, it skims slower, more stately 
in its course—ever on, and on, straight, 
unswerving, and direct. Again it dis- 
appears wind-blown drift 


so far, so 


down some 


hollow, again it rises on the opposite 


side: slower still, and slower, until finally 
its strength is spent, it slackens per- 
ceptibly, then laboriously takes a firal 
You hold your breath: surely it 
will slip backwards this time—but, no, it 
crawls up the slope, disappears once 
more, drags its laggard length a few yards 
along the level and——is still. The 
boys have caught it up in its last feeble 
moments, gesticulating, chatting, betting, 
betting, betting. The faithful thing 
has made a good run: it is chilled 
through and through, its underside is 
smooth and polished as a mirror; for 
perhaps it has done service through more 
than one generation, and has more than 
once run its course to the music of a 
“witch doctor's” incantations, and the 
eerie songs of a “ medicine charm.” 

But during the long winter evenings, 
while the old folks smoke in the firelight, 
and tell their strange tales of erstwhile 
wars and witchcraft, in almost every 
“Pagan” household the game of bowl 
and Beans is begun, perhaps at sunset, 
to be discarded only at sunrise 

Some young warriors from a neigh- 
bouring lodge have come in, athirst for 
entertainment and gain. No one requires 
a second suggestion to play, for it is the 
one great indoor sport of the nation, 


rise 
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and they cling to it and love it as they 
love their rites and legends. 

The two players sit “ Turk-fashion” 
on the floor facing each other, with a 
folded blanket between. Behind or 
beside each player sits a woman of his 
clan, who during the play chants from 
time to time a monotonous formula, and 
when things “ get going” she sometime 
stands, waving her hands above her clans- 
man’s head in strange, weird movements, 
to charm the bowl and beans into fortu- 
nate throws for his side, or to disquiet his 
opponent, and overthrow his luck. The 
bowl used is a polished basswood vessel, 
ten inches in diameter at the rim and 
eight at the base, which is quite flat and 
level. Six peach stones, ground and 
pared to the smooth portion next th 
kernel, then burnt black on one sid 
only, are used as “beans,” and 
hundred real beans are counted out, 
placed at one side on the floor, in 
especial charge of the two mat 
already referred to. The bow! is 
taken up by one of the players, raised 
with an odd side movement about thre 
inches, and smartly brought down on the 
blanket. The stones settle instantly, and 
a count is made: if the stones turn up 
five of a kind, either colour, one bean ts 
taken from the pile by the maiden 
the opposite side, and handed to the 
maiden on the side that is throwin 
the six stones turn up 
beans are handed over, but thes 
are the only moves that count 

Many a brave has walked mik 
an all-night struggle at this game, and 
yet many more have tied their po 
outside, only to stake and lose the sturdy 
little animals at a single throw, and man) 
a quaint lone tale has had its beginning 
at this strange gaming table ; for a!! the 
fascinations of the play, all the risks, all 
the skill, cannot blind my young 
lord’s senses that the gleam of bright 
black eyes above his shoulder, the pur!- 
ing dance of the stones, with their pro- 
bable loss and possible gain,cannotdrown 
the sweet incantations she murmurs 
beside him. Her slim brown finger may 
mean more to him than the value of the 
beans she counts to his credit, for youth 
is youth, whether at Monte Carlo or in 
the log lodges of the far, wild Indian 
Bush. The delirium of gaming, the feve: 
of love, have surged through the blood of 
white and red for many eons, and shall 
do so unto the end. 


white 











A . Story Without Words. 


DRAWN BY RENE BULL. 
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Vignettes of the Invisible. 


BY A FELLOW OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY 


HERE are but few people who 
are disposed to imitate Sir 
Thomas the Good, who 


Would pore by the hour 

O'er a weed or a flower, 

Or the slugs that come crawling out 
aster a shower, 

Sill poking his nose into this and to 
that, 

At a gnat, or a bat, or a cat, or a rat, 

Or great ugly things, 

All legs and wings, 

ltth nasty long tails arm’d with nasty 
long stings 


Yet such studious individuals can often 
tell a true tale from natural history that 
surpasses the romance of fiction. 

Insects, for instance, are endowed with 
an occult power, completely surpassing 
the senses of the gentlemen who were 
walking in St. Paul’s Churchyard, one of 
whom said he could see a fly walking up 
the dome of St. Paul's, and the other 
that he could hear it. This wonderful 
power enables a moth of the sterner sex 





FRGGS OF VARIOUS INSECTS 


to be aware of the existence of a newly 
hatched female of the same variety, even 
though she be a great distance away and 
perfectly concealed, and induces him to 


leave his woodland retreat even in the 
hot sunshine of August to pay his respects 
to her. This 
and nearly all 
the senses of 
insects are at- 
tributed to a 
pair of organs, 
situated in the 
head, termed 
antenne. 

The beauti- 
ful colourings 
of birds’ eggs 
are quite 
familiar, but 
the diversity 
of colour, 
structure and 
contour of the 
eggs of insects 
is compara- 
tively un- 
known. Even 
the house-fly 
adopts a HEAL 
model all its 
own in this respect light of the latter 
are represented in a group of eggs 
shown in one of our illustrations. They 
are the thin sausage-shaped ones 
surrounding the centre, the central egg 
being that of the red-under-wing moth 
The picture in no way conveys an idea 
of the iridescent colouring which per- 
vades the actual subjects, and we can 
only sigh for the photography in natural 
colours, which seems so near, yet so far 

While speaking of eggs we might 
glance at the “saws” which give the 
saw-fly its name. With these tools the 
female makes a hole along the projecting 
veins of the underside of a leaf, and then 
by closing the saws and their supports 
a tube is formed through which she 
deposits her eggs in the aperture made, 
and so they are protected. 

Who would recognise in our farmyard 
scene the powder which adheres to the 
fingers when the wing of a butterfly is 
touched! Yet this is composed of such 
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SAWS OF THE SAW-FLY 


raw material. That powder when viewed 
with a microscope is seen to consist of 
delicate particles, termed scales. 


The shape and colour of these 
scales vary in different insects, and 
by the careful selection of these 
particles from an infinite number 
of wings the little scene has been 
built up true to nature both in 
colour and design. 


It is, however, 
quite a miniature, and needs a 
microscope to tell what it is. 

Many of us have seen the little 
light emitted by the glow-worm, 
and the illuminating organs adorn 
this page. 

It has been calculated that be- 
tween the largest living animal 
known on the one hand, and the 
smallest which the microscope has re- 
vealed on the other, the middle place 


FARMYARD SCENE: COMPOSED OF SCALES AND HAIRS FROM 
WINGS AND BODIES OF INSECTS 
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is occupied by the house-fly. Just 
imagine how mfinitely little must be 
the smallest organism yet discovered, 
and the germs known as “microbes” 
or “bacteria” are among these latter, 
for some of them measure only the 
1-25,000th part of an inch. The air 
we breathe, the food we eat, the clothes 
we wear and the water we drink are 
simply crowded with them, and alarmists 
are constantly warning us to avoid bank 
notes and other desirable things because 
they carry microbes which may breed 
disease. The ice-cream vended by 
“Jack” has been specially condemned, 
for it- has been stated by an eminent 
authority to contain microbes of various 
amiable varieties numbering from 12 to 
15 millions per cubic inch—it isimpossible 


ILLUMINATING ORGANS OF THE GLOW - WORM 


to be accurate to a dozen or two—in 
addition to such flavouring agents as 
coal dust, straw, linen fibre, and tobacco 
in unexcisable quantities. The germ 
theory of disease owes its life and being 
to the microscope, and one of these 
specific germs laid by the heels in our 
illustration is supposed to be the lively 
gentleman that causes erysipelas. 

The science of . bacteriology is yet 
young, and it is said that some German 
professors have been trying to find the 
bacillus or microbe of nasal catarrh, or 
cold in the head, for some time past, but 
unsuccessfully. A clever skit hailing 
from Munich, and dated the first of April, 
has been published on the subject. It 
states that as the Professors could not 
find the bacillus, he took upon himself 





to write his own autobio- 
graphy with illustrations. 
This book the Professor is 
stated to have found while 
pursuing his “friend the 
enemy,” and with his micro- 
scope he photographed the 
thirty pages of which it con- 
sisted. The bacillus therein 
expresses his gratitude for 
the trouble that is taken to 
“cultivate” him, and intro- 
duces the reader to his 
home life. Our illustration 
represents bacilli of various 
kinds going home after a 
good dinner party. The 
bacillus of catarrh has dis- 
played himself as the big 
character in the centre of 
the picture. 

“Liquid sunshine” is 


MICROBE OF ERYSITELAS 


credited by its votaries with 
being an excellent medium for 
keeping out cold. However 
this may be, everyone will 
admit that comfort is afforded 
by “bottled sunshine,” as coal 
has been graphically termed. 
A slice is here depicted. Its 
vegetable origin is distinctly 
shown; the structure of the 
trees that perished to form our 
coal seams being very pro- 
minent. 

Here is something equally 
familiar, though perhaps scarce 
recognisable in such guise: it 
is a very thin slice across a 
simple blade of grass; while 
here again we display a piece 
of the stem of the Java Upas 
tree. A famous hoax was per- 
petrated concerning this tree 
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THE 


BACILLUS CATARRHALIS, AS DRAWN BY MI i 


many years ago; a certain man describ- 
ing it as emitting a poisonous effluvia 
which it was said “through a district 
of twelve or fourteen miles had 
killed all vegetation, and had spread the 
skeleton of men and animals, affording 
a scene of melancholy beyond what poets 
have described or painters delineated.” 
Many noted men were taken in by the 
plausible tale. 

Perhaps of all the “infinitely little 
things” which the microscope reveals 
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purpose. These little “diatoms” are 
somewhat similar to oysters, but they 
are on a very small scale. They 
pervade ponds, rivers and seas, wher< 
they literally “have their day and 
cease to be.” The shells, or frus- 
tules, as microscopists call them, 
which are of flint and practically 
indestructible, sink to the bottom 
of the water, and have formed in the 
long past ages no small portion of 
the floors of oceans, &c. The diver- 
sity of their shapes is legion, and a 
photograph of some eighty, all dif- 
ferent, each with its name beneath 
it, is shown here. This is termed 
a type slide. Many of these little 


creatures do not exceed the 1-200th 


there is nothing so charming 
to the expert worker as the 
Diatomacee. A good long 
name for very little subjects, 
which are glorified by yet 
longer individual appellations. 
The two historic ladies who 
were unable to decide whether 
a shrew were an animal or an 
insect, might well be excused 
at being unable to classify 
“diatoms.” Perhaps it is a 
good thing that these organ- 
isms do not know how im- 
portant a part they have 
played in the perfecting of 


microscope lenses, or they 
might swell with pride be- 
yond their usual size and cease 
to fulfil their present useful 


of an inch in length, and yet on look 
ing into any one of them with a 
microscope, a wealth of beauty is ap- 
parent. Just look at “ Arachnoidiscus 
Japonicus,” and it will be seen that there 
is justification for the statement that 
“there is not in all Christendom a west 
window of a _ cathedral possessing 
anything like the beauty of form or the 
Oriental opulence of sculpturingdisplayed 
by many species of the diatomacez.” 
The delicate hand of nature seems to 
have reserved some of its most beautiful 
work for that which is beyond unaided 
vision. 
Closely allied to the diatomacez, but 
TVPR SLICK OF DIATOMACEA of considerable larger size, are some 
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beautiful microscopic shells 
called Polycystina, which prac- 
tically compose the cliff at Bar- 
badoes, 

The sea worm has an easy 
way of securing its daily bread, 
for its body is studded with 
little flint plates to which are 


hinged exactly shaped anchors, - 


on the flukes of which the prey 
becomes impaled and can be 
devoured at convenience. These 
plates and anchors also serve 
as a coat of mail for protecting 
the creature. 


Brussels lace scarcely looks 


ARACHNOIDISCUS JAPONICUS 


so handsome here as_ when 
adorning the figure of a fair 
wearer, and our dear old friend 
the cheese mite does not look 
altogether harmless when 
shown in his true colours. The 
gentleman, wife and family are 
depicted. 

That we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made is brought 
home to anyone who examines 
the tissues of the human body. 
Here is a single hair cut across 
in its follicle, and it may be 
interesting for the readers to 
scan a list of the protective 
surroundings that every indi- 
vidual hair is provided with 
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and which are here shown 
The centre is the hair itself, 
and in the following order 
encircling that hair come 
the cuticle of the root 
sheath, inner root sheath, 
outer root sheath, inner o1 
hyaline layer, middle layer 
outer layer or dermic coat 
with blood vessels 
Another illustration shows 
a creature cailed a “rotifer” 
and named “ Melicerta 
ringens,” which is quite in 
dependent of building 
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BRUSSELS LACE 
own bricks 
house to live in. 


it makes its 
its own 


strikes, for 


and builds 


A FAMILY OF CHEESE MITES 


The white cilia at the top, in life, move 


in such a remarkable manner that it 


A HAIK AND ITS FOLLICLE 
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THE BUILDING ROTIFER 


has been described as the most beautiful 
phenomenon in nature. 

A page from the history. of the 
“microtomist”” who cuts into thin slices 


SLICE OF A LONDONERS LUNG SHOWING THE S KE 


the various subjects for microscopical 
observations would be novel and interest- 
ing; it is still true that “one half of the 


WATER FLEA 








world knows’ not how the other half 
lives.” Imagine making a livelihood by 
collecting the various parts of the 
anatomy of man, and the lower animals, 








PARASITE OF THE BEETLE 


both in health and disease, all kinds 
f disagreeable parasites, every de- 
scription of botanical elements with 
‘he addition of shells, fish scales, 
rocks, larva from all kinds of eruptive 
volcanoes, sea-weed, fungi, Diatomacez 
and the hundred other curiosities that 
adorn the cabinet of the up-to-date 
microscopist. After long weeks of special 
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“pickling,” boiling in acid and other 
necessary preliminaries, we see the 
preparer of these means of education and 
recreation for young Britain sitting amid 





MILDEW ON THE STEM OF WHEAT 


the smell and fumes of ether and “Canada 
Balsam.” finally setting his treasures 
between glass to be permanently preserved 
and studied. It is tedious work at best, 
but it has come to be one of the necessities 
of our modern life. How prosaic the 
book of Nature seems to many of us. 
Yet it teems with wonders, had we but 
eyes to see them. 
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Parallel Diaries. 


WRITTEN BY : Nn. S$ 


ILLUSTRATED BY ENOCH WARD. 


(Extract from the Diary of Louisa Gimps, Bell Street, Edgware Read. Spelling 
and punctuation necessarily revised.) 


EEN all the way to Chislehurst 
after a place, and cost me three 
and threepence, and nothing 


to come of it, though that’s of 


my own choosing. I started with bad 
luck. Missed my train at Victoria, and 
had to wait an hour, and my feet wet 
through, and the new feather in my hat 
well-nigh ruined by the rain as I sat on 
the top of the bus, and obliged to take 
something in the refreshment line to keep 
the chill off, which didi’. make it no 
cheaper. Howsever, I got there at last 
‘to Chislehurst I mean) and walked all 
the way to the White Home, Dudley 
Road, as was the address give me by the 
registry. I took the wrong turning, I 
expect, for I was close on a hour on the 
road, though the old flat at the station 
he told me it weren’t no more nor a mile 
Ferrars was the lady’s name, and kept 
me waiting, too, with my damp things 
and all before she chose to come into the 
room—dining-room by the looks of it, 
and not up to much at that—nothing 
handsome—lots of thin legged chairs, 
regular old-fashioned pattern, and a great 
faded curtain across the door, and a blue 
pot full of them cheap daffodils. How- 
sever we don’t look for much grandeurs 
in a place what wants a cook-general, 
and she come in calm and haughty, and 
sits down slow-like, and I could see as 
she had changed her dress on purpose, 
for the hooks was cone wrong, and a 
queer bluey greenish thing it was toa 

“Please sit down, what’s your age?” 
says she first thing, and folding her hands 
very grand. I could see she was deter- 
mined to put on the airs of an experienced 
housekeeper, and an old married woman, 
she was. 

“Twenty-eight, and been in service 
since I was twelve,” says I. 

“O dear,” says she polite-like, “that 
must seem a long time.” 

“Well, it do and it don't,” says I. 


And then she seems to think a bit, 
and pats her hair, and gets pink. 

“You don’t only keep a general?” | 
asks. 

“Only a general servant,” she says; 
“it’s a very small establishment.” 

“| daresay,” says I. 

“My last general left me under most 
unpleasant circumstances,” she says. “I 
hopes you would try to like the place. 
What can you do?” 

I could see as she was coming the 
thorough housekeeper again, so | just 
looks at her, and she goes on: “I mean 
do you cook nicely, and bring the plates 
and dishes 1n quite clean, and take a pride 
in the house work and——?” 

“I was always considered first-rate at 
cooking,” says I, “and you can ask my 
last lady about being clean, and if the 
house work don’t come too heavy for one 
pair of hands I can do it as well as most, 
I expect.” 

“O, I always dust the drawing-room 
myself,” says she, quick-like, and forget- 
ting her haughtiness for the minute 
which I could see it was only put 
on). “I have some valuable ornaments 
and—I mean I like to dust the china 
myself when you are occupied with other 
duties.” 

“O,” says I. Then neither of us says 
nothing, for | was waiting to be asked 
all the old questions, and she didn’t seem 
to know her way about them, and at last 
she says: “Ive got a charwoman at 
present, but my husband doesn’t like her 
at all—she’s not very satisfactory, nor— 
quite sober. Would you be able to come 
directly if |—if everything was all right?” 

“I’m free,” says I, “and stopping with 
my married sister off the Edgware Road.” 

“Well, I must write to your last 
mistress first, you see, and then I should 
send you a wire”—(I hate them things, 
and they always set my sister all of a 
tremble, but I didn’t say nothing about 








that)}—“and you could answer by wire 


to save time.’ 


“I'd prefer to write,” says I, and she 


sets pink again. 


“Very well,” she says. “O, what wages 


are you asking?” 
“Sixteen and beer,’ 


THE 


Says I, and she 
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could see as she couldn't think of no 
more to ask me, and then she gets up 
and says, “ Would you like to see the other 
rooms?” But I told her as I wanted to 
catch the 12.15 back to Victoria. So I 
give her the address of my last lady and 
he give me a glass of beer in the hall 


~ 





bows quite grand. “Washing put out?” 


I asks. 


“O no,” she says “we have only a small 
I send it all to the 


garden where we sit. 


laundress. I greatly prefer that.” 


I didn’t so much as smile at the time, 
but just asked about holidays, for I 


which she brought it herself, and I should 
like to see the real lady as would do it, 
and then I ups and takes a turn in the 
neighbourhood, meaning all along to 
take the 1.15. I made my enquiries in 
some of the shops round about and soon 
heard as the gentleman was shocking 
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312 THE 
mean in his ways, and Australian meat 
took, and the last general only kept two 
months, and as quiet a place as you could 
happen on. 

But I did laugh when I come out of 
the White Home to think of her trving 
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to take me in with her grand airs, and 
knows no more than a baby, as anyone 
could see. I reckon she fancies she’s 
found a rare treasure in Louisa Gimps 
but she'll find as she’s lost one when she 
hears from hers truly in the morning. 


BEER, SAYS 1” 


(Extract from the Diary of Mrs. Nerman Ferrars, the White Home, Chislehurst.) 


I had to interview another of those 
terrors this morning. Norman was out, 
sketching the background for his new 
picture, and Mrs. Biggles apparently 
went on one of her mysterious errands 
when she had let the terror in, so I was 


alone in the house and felt absurdly 
nervous. But I hurried into my Liberty 
dress—I think it important to make a 
good impression at first—and went down 
outwardly cool and collected, not wishing 
her to guess that I was newly married, 
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or that I was not thoroughly used to 
interviewing servants. Inwardly I felt 
more nervous than ever when I saw her 
—such a red face, and draggled-looking 
clothes; and she sat holding her umbrella 
as though it had been a savage weapon. 
However, I started at once with some 
straightforward questions, to show that 
I was not afraid of her; and I think I 
impressed her a good deal, and gave her 
the idea that I was an experienced 
manager, and quite at my ease. I also 
succeeded in bringing home to her a 
sense of the surrounding refinements, for 
I noticed that she often looked about 
her at the Florentine chairs, and the old 
prints, &c., and that she took in the hall 
at a glance. I fear that it may have 
made her too anxious to come, poor 
thing! and I know Norman would never 
put up with her manner, and I should 
never have the courage to speak to her 
about her clothes. She was so very 


plain, too, in an irredeemable way, 
with warts and things, and I did want 
to find someone -who would be in 
keeping with the studio and with the 
house generally. In fact, though | 
didn’t think of all the questions I had 
meant to put until afterwards, I yet 
‘knew in the first five minutes that 
she wouldn’t do, and felt so sorry for 


her. I couldn’t let her go tramping off 


D> 

to catch her train without offering her 
something to eat and drink. But it was 
dreadfully awkward, for I had to get the 
beer myself, and it seemed quite to 
embarrass her, as I knew it would. O 
dear, how am I to write and tell her she 
won't do without hurting her feelings ? 
I think I'll say that I’m extremely sorry, 
but that a former servant has returned 
unexpectedly, or something of that sort 
But I’m afraid that she'll be deeply 
disappointed to-morrow morning, when 
she gets my letter. 
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“My First Appearance. 


WRITTEN BY PERCY 


CROSS STANDING. 


7eor 


VIII.— Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 


T might seem natural that 
a man going to inter- 
view Mr. Wilson Barrett 
should be chiefly curious 


as to the history of 


his enormous success, 

The S ign of the Cross. 

Che present  inter- 

viewer's object, how- 

ever, was to obtain 
from him the facts as to his initial 
acquaintance with his profession. — It 
has been a career of hard work, un- 
daunted spirit, and unflagging zeal— 
for certainly no royal road was climbed 
by the present lessee of the Lyric 
Theatre. Unhappily, his recollection 
was somewhat vague 

‘Il am an Essex-bred man,” he said, 
“and I do not belong to a dramatically- 
inclined family—on the contrary. Yes, 
inclination drew me to the stage at an 
early age* I was, in fact, only seventeen 
when I joined the ranks of a touring 
company in the good old Colleen Bawn.” 

“You cannot be accused of not com- 
mencing in ‘the legitimate,’ Mr. Barrett,” 
I said. “ Did the Co//cen prove remunera- 
tive ?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said the actor- 
author-manager, with a smile which 
suggested that he might be recalling, not 
unpleasantly, those early days. “ This 
baptism of fire took place in Yorkshire, 
at the Halifax Theatre Royal. In Zhe 
Colleen Bawn,1 recollect, my character 
was ‘Hyland Creagh,’ and I danced 
between the two pieces. A slightly un- 
dignified proceeding for Marcus Superbus, 
was it not?” he added, merrily. 

“ Any stage-fright or accidents ? 

“ Fortunately, no. That was the be- 
ginning of my long and extremely 
pleasant association with Yorkshire 
theatres and with Yorkshire people. | 
have managed the old Hull Theatre 
Royal, the old Leeds Theatre Royal 
now the Grand), and the theatre at 
Burnley, in Lancashire. At the last- 
mentioned house my debut as manager 
took place. Later, in 1874, | took over 
the theatre at Leeds, and this, having 
been destroyed by fire once, was 


eventually transformed into the building 
which I opened—with what the press of 
the day called great &/a¢—in 1878. The 
Leeds Grand Theatre is now second to no 
play-house in the length and _ breadth of 
the English provinces.” 

“ But surely we are trenching upon the 
period of your arrival in London?” | 
suggested. 

“Yes. In 1879 I came to town and 
assumed the lesseeship of the Court 
rheatre, where my Romeo was, so the 
critics said, a great artistic triumph.  .\ 
financial success it certainly was. In 
i881 I took the Princess's, but your 
readers will know all about 7he Sé/ve 
Aing and my other productions. Now 
came America and 7he Sign of the Cross; 
the rest you are familiar with.” 

A well-known actress formerly under 
Mr. Barrett’s management, but whose 
name I am not at liberty to use, writes 
to me as follows: “ I thought him always 
most kind and considerate, and, knowing 
him better of late years, have not had 
cause to change my mind. . . . His hair 
in the old days was quite short; his 
present mode of wearing it has altered 
his appearance considerably. He always 
had a keen sense of humour. I once 
complained to him that a crying baby 
always spoiled my best scene in /’rve/ 
He considered it a sign that the play 
was going well, as the mother, growing 
excited, clasped the baby closer and ~o 
caused the disturbance. He is a very 
fine stage manager, but insists vpon 
‘real screams’ at rehearsal, which is very 
trying.” The lady in question was under 
Mr. Barrett’s command during his 
management of the Leeds and Hull 
theatres, where he gained so much of the 
invaluable experience that we have since 
seen him turn to so good account. Then 
followed the Princess's days, when Mr 
Henry Arthur Jones got his “ first 
chance” in playwriting tor Wilson 
Barrett, just as Mr. Pinero may be said 
to have received his from the Hare- 
Kendal management 

“We have deflected direfully from the 
topic upon which readers of THe Lup 
GATE would have liked 5 ou to discourse, 
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Mr. Barrett,” 1 remarked 
first appearance.” 

“T really cannot remember facts or 
dates,” he protested. 

“Well, then, perhaps you may have 
something fresh to say regarding the 
exegesis of The Sign of the Cross-—some- 
thing, for example, that Mr. William 
\rcher has failed to discover?” 


‘namely, your 


tograph 


I claim for my play,” replied Mr 
Barrett, “that it the outcome of 
of serious reflection the 
capacities of the religious drama as an 

ch-making possibility pregnant with 
real greatness. The subject that I chose 
| approached in as reverent a spirit as | 
could,” 

\lthough Wilson Barrett talks little on 
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religious topics, he is well grounded in 
theological culture, gleaned from exten 
sive study, and perhaps partly, too, from 
his close friendship with his brother-in 
law, the Rev. Frank Heath. Mr. Barrett 
is a student of inclination, and is second 
to none in his belief on the educative 
power of his art. His enthusiasm cer 
tainly cannot be gainsaid. 


BARKRETI 
W. and D 


Downey 


“T feel,” he says to me, “ that my own 


vocation is dramatic literature in the 
construction of serious plays—yes, pro 
blem plays if you will—dealing with the 


eternal problems of life here and here 
after, as expounded by the Master in His 
crusade of Christianity. What my 
favourite piece of literature ? The Sermon 
on the Mount.” 
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THE MAIN STREET 


DURING THE FAIR 


Bampton Fair. 


WRITTEN BY F. J. SNELL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


P-Ord: 


is unlucky for Bampton — the 
Devonshire town, we mein; for the 
county of Oxon hath its Bampton 
also—that it does not favourably 
impress strangers. This may be inferred 
from the style of the average guide-book, 
which observes “dull little place,” and 
counsels the tourist not to worry. More- 
over, with our own ears we have heard 
fashionable folk make merry over the 
town, comparing it in their haste to an 
Irish village! and Heaven knows what 
beside, and that on the platform of the 
Bampton railway-station. There is no 
fear of our being betrayed into such lan- 
guage. Having lived in the place, we can 
testify to its virtues. How often a plain 
exterior conceals a most loving heart ! 
Apparently the first mention of 
Bampton Fair occurs in 1258, in which 
year it was granted by King Henry ILI. 
to the rector and his successors. The 
fair was to be held at the Chapel of St. 
Luke, situate at the north-east angle of 
the parish church, and at the festival of 
that saint, for three days. For centuries, 
however, somewhat to the impoverish- 
ment of the town, the tithes have been 
impropriated, and the present owner of 


the fair, which now falls on the last 
Thursday in October, is the Lord of the 
Manor. Though thus deprived of all 
pecuniary interest, the vicars have doubt 
less always found the same attraction in 
the event as other Bampton notabilities, 
and as some of them are credited with 
abnormally long innings, they would 
naturally have witnessed a _ goodly 
number of “ fairs.” 

On consulting the list, we find that the 
Rev. James Style held the living from 
1645 to 1711, the Rev. Thomas Wood 
from 1730 to 1785, and the Rev. Ba 
tholomew Davy from 1785 to 184! 
What the sentiments of the parishione: 
may have been regarding the two form 
there is nothing to show, but in the casc 
of Mr. Davy, still familiarly referred t 
as “old Bart. Davy,” it is clear that the 
patience of some member of his flock had 
reached its extreme limit, for inscribe 
on the church-door were discovered one 
fine morning the following unequivoca! 
lines :— 

The Parsou is a-wored out, 
The Clerk is most a-doo, 
The Saxton’s gude vor nort, 
'Tis time to hag all new. 
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In these days the 
chief interest of the 
occasion centres in 
the ponies, which are 
driven hither in their 
rough state from the 
wilds of Exmoor, but 
formerly this was a 
large sheep fair,almost 
rivalling that of Dor- 
chester. At the com- 
mencement of the 
present century as 
many as thirteen thou- 
sand sheep were con- 
gregated in the place, 
and probably at that 


time the horse and 

pony fair occupied but 

a subordinate rank. 

Of late the number 

of sheep sold has 

dwindled to little more than two h 
dred, though, a year or two ago, a 


stock-breeder gave a slight fillip to the 
trafic by importing specimens all the 
way from Romney Marsh. The entries 
of ponies and horses show a constant 
tendency to increase. 

To one visiting the fair for the first 
time it must needs appear a strange and 
almost barbarous spectacle. Assuming 
him to have come by rail he will have 
seen something of the dramatis persone 
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athletic sporting-men, sturdy « ry 
parsons, bouncing farmers, clerks and 


shop-keepers, and mischievous appren- 
tices, with a fair sprinkling of gay 

long before he sets foot in the place 
From them he will have gleaned what to 
expect on his arrival, but, through the 
kindness of the authorities, matters have 
been so ordered that he may be intro- 
duced, imperceptibly as it were, and by 
degrees, into the midst of the hurly-burly 
This may be said to begin after turning 


. 3 
ladies 
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the corner of the “ White Horse,” where 
you encounter row upon row of comely 
red Devon cattle tethered to temporary 
barricades. 

Bampton Fair already boasts quite a 
little literature, consisting for the most 
part of hasty impressions jotted down 
by writers who have constituted them- 
selves for the nonce special corre- 
spondents of the press. The occasion 
also affords a fine field for the budding 
talent of the descriptive reporter. (In 
this contest it may be mentioned that 
domestic reasons have led no less a 
person than Mr. Stacy Marks to take a 


IVPICAI 


leep, though not wholly benevolent, 
interest in Bampton and its fair, an 
account of which may be seen in his 
recent book of reminiscences.) It has 
pleased one of these gentlemen to raise 
some mystery as to the barricades, as 
though the inhabitants looked forward to 
& miniature revolution. In reality, the 
simple motive is respect for the last coat 
of whitewash, which offers a suitable 
medium for impromptu frescoes. 
Locally, the fair is known as the 
“clearing-out,” and incidents sometimes 
arise which give point to the expression 
in a sense not ordinarily intended. 
Instead of the breeders clearing out the 
stock, it is wzce-versd: the stock clears 


out not only the breeders, but people of 
every description. It once happened 
during the morning that a_ bullock, 
carried away by the prevailing excite- 
ment, escaped from the herdsman and 
rushed at a terrific pace through the 
streets. The crowd scattered in all 
directions, and before anything could be 
done to arrest his progress, the bovine 
adventurer was over the hills and far 
away. 

The first stage, therefore, cannot be 
pronounced entirely free from risk. As 
one advances the sense of danger become 


more acute. ‘The street grows, or seem 


GROU! 


to grow, narrower, and the visitor finds 
to his dismay, that he is in close con 
tiguity with the hinder-quarters of horses 
who have succeeded the cattle, and, like 
them, are turned tail outwards. \Whilst 
he is borne on by the stream, ruminating 
perhaps on the chances of a kick from a 
morose quadruped, he is met by a 
contrary current of men, horses and 
centaurs. 

Thereupon ensues a dilemma What 
is he to do? To give place is absurd 
there are no amenities of the kind at 
Bampton Fair, so that, for the moment, 
it seems like the choice between Scylla 
and Charybdis. However, the problem 
solves itself, the visitor finds himself on 
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the other side of the bridge, and then— 
if, as most likely, he wishes to attend 


a pony sale 
Evans’s audience in the 
yard opposite the “Tiver- 
ton Hotel,” or to Mr. 
Blackford’s company a 
step or two further on 

It is no exaggeration 


to say that Mr. Daniel 
vans is, In many ways, 
a remarkable man. He 


has a kindly, sagacious 
face that would do honour 
to a Privy Councillor, and 
the most hardened 
cynic, should he 
tempted to speculate, 
might feel safe in his 
hands. His long practice, 
ranging over thirty years, 
and his residence at Wins 
ford close by the moor, 
furnish.additional grounds 


even 


be 


for confidence. The ani 
mals, however, are sold 
without warranty. 

But not only is) Ma: 


vans a remarkable man 
ible clients 
Phomas Acland 
known far and wide 


scientific agricult 


Chief among 


tit 


he joins himself to Mr. 
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North Devon.and West Somerset he is no 
less celebrated for the care which he has 
taken in improving the breed of Exmoor 


BALLAD - SIN 


he has remark 


them 


is Su 
Ihe veteran baronet is 
as an exponent of 
ure, but in the region of 


that 


Seeing that he was for 


part of his ec 





whicl 


whilst 


ponies, scrupu 
lously maintaining its 
purity. Then, who has 
not heard of Mr. John 
Ridd and Mrs. Nicholas 
Snow? The names of 


both these celebrities are 
in’ Mr. Evans’s’ books 
We may add that his cus 
tomers often include 
of note. lor instance, on 
the last occasion a pair ol 
ponies bought by 
Lord Rosebery through 
his agent, Mr. Fraser 

lor power of galvanis 


men 


Was 


ing auditors into a bidding 
and buying frame of mind, 


commend us to Mr. Black 
ford Confident, dec] 


aecia 
‘ keen 
wit and a fluency which 
fails, he is the cen 
tral figure of a much 


matory, possessing a 


neve! 


arger assemblage than 

supports his competitor 

some years in 

“the profession,” Mr. Blackford may ow 
ffectiveness to the stage, but 

his native “grit” and 


it is manifest that 
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audacity are considerable aids in his 
present calling. In his special line he 
is perhaps the deftest salesman in the 
West of England. 

The ancestry of the Exmoor pony is 
most obscure. It is, we believe, an 
accepted fact that, zoologically, there is 
no such thing as a wild horse, those in 
America (so-called) having descended 
from Spanish progenitors. Otherwise 
the Exmoor variety might naturally have 
been deemed indigenous to the soil. 
Tradition, however, as in the story of 
Katerfelto, unquestionably leans to an 
Arabian origin for these ponies, and a 
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your wife or your sweetheart, and not 
beat ’em or blackguard ’em.” And your 
stable-boy is not sentimental, or not in 
that way. 

About the inbred courtesy of the 
pony on his native heath Mr. Evans 
repeats some delectable stories which, if 
they came from other lips, would be chal- 
lenged and characterised as “ tall.” Thus 
he is acquainted with an Exmoor 
stallion who, “ on the hills,” will stand and 
open the gates with his forepaws to let 
the mares pass. Evidently that stallion 
was well versed in his duties. Small as 
they are, these ponies are capable of 
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gentleman who kept one for twenty years 
has recorded that it possessed all the 
points of an Arab, and was as docile and 
affectionate as even the petted steed of 
Mrs. Norton’s verse. 

This assertion may be true of the 
animal when domesticated, though, from 
our own experience, we should be inclined 
to affirm that he is always a little capri- 
cious, revenging himself for his captivity 
by occasionally nibbling at the thigh of 
a2 incautious stable-boy. Possibly, how- 
ever, this is not the fault of the pony. 
Mr. Evans, than whom there could be no 
better or higher authority, says that, to 
ensure a good temper, all you have to do 
is to “treat ’em kindly like you would 


JACK’S 


ee 


CORNER 


great speed. Match them against horses 
sixteen hands high and “they'll slip 
along by ’em, look up, and laugh at 
you.” 

These statements, however, do not 
directly concern Bampton Fair, and it is 
safe to aver that no one that has seen 
Bampton Fair will carry away the 
impression that “meekness ” is a charac- 
teristic of Exmoor ponies. As _ they 
stand with their shaggy coats, scarcely 
larger than retrievers, in Britain Street, 
ladies kissing them and hugging them 
round the neck, some doubt may exist 
on this point ; but after one has watched 
the antics’ of the little beasts, either in 
the auction-ring or on removal to “ fresh 
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woods and pastures new,” the doubt is 
completely dissipated. 

A year ago. in Messrs. Blackford’s ring, 
a “ sucker,” held by two men, was wait- 
ing its turn to be sold, when, without the 
slightest warning, it fixed its hind-legs 
against a hurdle, rose on end, and turned 
4 summersault. Its keepers, dragged 
after it, were pitched into an adjacent 
plot. A regular stampede of the little 
creatures from the “sold” into the sale 
ring is of frequent occurrence, while the 
first removal of the bargain—a “sucker” 
fetches from two to six pounds—is a 
comedy in itself. One man clinging to its 
head and two more swinging at its tail 
have all that they can do to prevent the 


muscular little brute from bolting out of 


their hands. Let us say here that the 
approved colour for an Exmoor is dark 
brown, and he should have a mealy 
mouth. 

The pleasure fair is held partly in the 
“Square,” partly in the Market-field just 
above the station. In the “Square” the 
attractions consist of an array of ginger- 
bread stalls presided over by buxom 
dames who, blandly accosting ail sorts 
and conditions of men as “my dear,” 
urge them to make a trial of the pro- 
vision. Vendors of nuts post themselves 
in unoccupied nooks, and there are 
usually two or three “ fire-aways.” Here 
also are to be found the Cheap-Jacks 
and Jills. These are smart people who 
do business on the Dutch auction system, 
pausing from time to time in their down- 
ward flight to give some grinning Hodge 
an opportunity to “snap.” Hodge, how- 
ever, though hugely admiring the loqua 
city and wit of the strangers, can gener- 
ally restrain his ardour until the“psychical 
moment” when the much-lauded article 
is on the point of withdrawal. 

Nearly in the middle of the “ Square ' 
may be seen, in seedy, sad-coloured 
raiment, a cadaverous, black- bearded 
man, with a woebegone expression which 
pierces your very heart. Sometimes he 


is alone, sometimes he is attended by a 
younger man, but it is the older and 
more regular Aaditué that chiefly attracts 
regard. 
hails, is not clear, but we have 


Precisely from what quarter he 


a notion 
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that it is from no great distance—from 

Exeter, perhaps. Suffer us to introduce 

him—the Ballad-Singer. He is worth 

observing, for he is a survival. More 

than two centuries have elapsed since 

William Browne, the Devonshire poet, 

penned the lines : 

As ballad singers on a market day 

Taking their stand, one (with as harsh 
a noise 

As ever cart-wheels made) squeaks the 
sad chotce 

Of Tom the Miller, with a gi 


* . . . 


lden thumb. 


Half parts he chants, and will not sing 
it out. And here is the very thing! Our 
friend, to be sure, does not trouble much 
about Tom the Miller. We had the 
curiosity last fair to purchase one of the 
sheets which he releases with an 
abstracted, world-weary air as he pipes 
on, jostled this way and that by the 
press of beasts and men, and found it 
“The Early Bird Songster.” 

One aspect of Bampton Fair which 
may be just touched on is the influx of 
“noysome Egyptians.” The gypsies are 
a “horsy” and their distinctive 
garb, especially that of the women, 
agreeably diversifies the scene. Their 
behaviour, however, has excited strong 
comment. A year ago they got posses 
sion of the orchard in the rear of the 
“Tiverton Hotel,” and for some time 
there raged a horrible mé/ée between two 
rascally factions bent on exterminating 
each other. This, perhaps, might not 
be altogether a bad thing, only that the 
quarrel, once broached, is apt to be re 
opened in the streets, at the railway 
station—anywhere, in fact 

On the whole, however, the pleasant 
features of the day greatly exceed the 
unpleasant, and except for these unlucky 
enough to have suffered from the arts of 
the veterinary dentist or the wily pick 
pocket, the Fair lives in the memory as 
a delightful episode on no account to be 
missed by anyone, tourist or otherwise, 
who chances to be in the neighbourhood 
The excellent photographs which illus 
trate this article are by Messrs. Scott 
and Sons, Exeter 
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My Ladys Gallant 


WRITTEN BY ALFRED COCHRANE, 


T astonished me io see something of 
a shifty look in Sir Gerard’s eyes 
when, towards the end of July, 
he returned to The Chase, after 
passing the earlier part of the summer 
in London. During the previous four 
months I happened to know that his 
calls upon a slender banking account 
had been, happily, less frequent than 
was customary. A chance observer might 
have surmised a more thrifty mode of 
living as the cause of this; but as bailiff 
and steward to the estates for many 
years, I knew the Gresley blood better. 
To me it meant nothing more than a run 
of luck at Crockford’s or White's, and I 
hoped for no steadfast amendment of 
our resources therefrom. Yet, strangely 
enough, there was little of Fortune's 
favourite in my master’s aspect. Nothing 
but the pallid face due to candle-light 
enjoyments,and that furtive glance which 
I have already noted. It might, I feared, 
mean evil company and sorry recollec- 
tions ; while I trusted that the family 
honour, untarnished through so many 
difficulties, might still be safe in his 
keeping. 

He greeted me with the kindness 
characteristic of his name ; and though 
I did not think that a season cf fashion 
had improved him, for his talk seemed 
careless and bitter, yet at dinner, in 
which he asked me to join him, he grew 
more like himself. Setting aside the 
jaded air, unbecoming in so young a 
man, he addressed me frankly about his 
affairs. 

“ Do you wish, sir,” I asked, “ to enter- 
tain guests at The Chase during the 
autumn? If so, there are ways and 
means to be looked to.” 

“Dismiss such gloomy thoughts,” he 
answered me lightly, pushing across the 
decanter, “and fill your glass. Fortune 
is kind to me, and will be so again.” 

“An heiress, Sir Gerard?” I ques- 
tioned, raising my eyebrows and smiling 
comfortably. 

“A gold mine, Parker,” returned my 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN H. BACON, 


master, tapping his pocket significantly, 
but without looking me in the face. 

“And your sister, sir—my Mistress 
Anne?” said I, anxiously. “ What of 
her? When does she return ?” 

“Next week at latest—and with a 
gallant in train, maybe.” 

“ Heaven send he be an honest man !” 
I exclaimed, too amazed to say more. 

“He is a devilish rich one, Parker,” 
replied the baronet, “and that makes 
virtue easy and the critics easier. “ Mr. 
Fosbrooke is Creesus himself. His grand- 
father was with my Lord Clive in Bengal, 
and you know what that means. None 
of your broad acres, with roofs to mend 
and clamouring tenants, drat them! but 
good John Company—solid stocks and 
shares. All in-comings and no out- 
oings |” 

I disliked these sneers at descent and 
landed position ; but it was scarce my 
place to differ from Sir Gerard ona mere 
matter of opinion. So I held my peace 
If, however, Mistress Anne were to be 
wedded, the matter touched me narrowly, 
for she had been my especial favourite 
since I carried her in my arms, eighteen 
summers back. To my thinking she 
was the most charming of high-born 
young ladies ; and it was not infatuation 
that made me see in her a strength of 
principle which her brother lacked. 
Earnestly did I hope, as it might have 
been for my own daughter, that her 
choice had been wisely made, and that 
happiness would be hers. She was to be 
with us, I learned, upon the Wednesday, 
and her lover was to reach The Chase 
two days earlier. 

The ensuing Monday brought another 
visitor—a man celling himself Captain 
Oldfield, though I doubt whether he had 
ever held his Majesty’s Commission. He 
had, it transpired, been of service to the 
Baronet in London, and was asked to 
The Chase in requital for his good offices. 
Albeit a loud and offensive braggart, he 
seemed on easy terms with Sir Gerard, 
to the surprise of all of us. I at once 
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set their intimacy down to the gaming- 
tables, for card-playing makes strange 
companions; and [| regretted it more 
than I can say. It was something new 
in the annals of 
the house to receive 
such a fellow. 

Later Mr. The 
dore Fosbrooke 
arrived, travelling 
with a splendid 
equipage and an 
imposing body of 
retainers, who found 
lodgings at the inn. 
When I saw him | 
cast up my hands 
in despair for my 
lady’s taste in 
suitors ; for a more 
egregious ass, if I 
may make bold to 
say so, cannot be 
imagined. His face 
Was vacant and 
stupid, though not 
ill-natured, while h's 
mincing speech and 
foppish dress made 
up a picture of 
ludicrous affecta- 
tion. I could not 
picture this feeble 
little puppy as a 
woman’s hero, how- 
ever blind love may 
be, and I feared 
that he had burst 
upon my young 
mistress, like the 
god in the fable, in 
a golden shower. It 
vexed me to speak 
or think of the be- 
trothal, and unless 
she had been forced 
into it (a circum- 
stance which her 
high spirit rendered 
unlikely) I could 
not understand her 
folly. 

At dinner he MR. 
seemed the butt of 
the company, Sir Gerard and the Captain 
rallying and fooling him with sundry 
winks at each other. When the cloth 
was drawn we drank more than one 
bottle of the famous old wine that a 
former baronet laid down in the year 





oe) 
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they shot Byng. “Admiral’s” port it 
was called, and you may be sure they 
plied Mr. Fosbrooke heavily with it, 
while I caught the word “ faro” passed 


rHEODORE FOSBROOKE ARRIVED 


from lip to lip. He took his share and 
laughed rather hilariously; but his talk 
did not become perceptibly more ridi- 
culous as he sat piping out paltry quips 
and emptying his glass like a man. 
When we rose we passed into the 
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library, where, as I expected, the faro- 
table was set out in the middle of the 
room. For myself I could not approve 
of the business at all. Captain Oldfield, 
in my opinion, was no fit comrade for 
the diversions of gentlemen, and the 
palpable contempt in which he (and my 
master, I grieve to say, also) hetd Mr. 
Fosbrooke argued a mere sordid attempt 
to pluck a pigeon, whom they had tried 
to make beside himself with wine. As I 
stood by the open window, full of mis- 
givings, my lady’s suitor approached and 
offered me snuff. He then rather sur- 
prised me by speaking in a low voice 
and with much delicacy about Mistress 
Anne. There was almost a magical 
change in his manner as he named her, 
and he kindly alluded to the frequency 
with which she had spoken of me and 
my humble claim on her gratitude. 

“I vow I am almost jealous, Mr. 
Parker,” he whispered, jocosely. 

“ Nay, sir!” I replied, feeling almost 
friendly, “ I have no wish but her happi- 
ness.” 

Sir Gerard interrupted us, and asked 
if | would bring in two more candles 
from the dining-room. So I stepped 
back thither. The sconces were still 
flaming upon the dark mahogany amid 
the silver and cut-glass. My eye fell on 
the empty decanter, and then I thought 
of how they had filled Mr. Fosbrooke’s 
glass again and again, yet there was no 
flush on his cheek, nor a single hair 
ruffled, nor a frill of his shirt out of 
place. <As I mused, [ saw his napkin 
carelessly dropped on the carpet, and on 
lifting it I found it soaked and crimson- 
stained. I took back my candles, 
smiling secretly, though I was fain to 
choke down a sigh for good port wasted. 

They had begun their game ; Captain 
Oldfield had the bank and the other two 
were punting, each with a rouleau of gold 
coins in front of him. Though no card- 
player myself, I had not lived so long at 
Gresley Chase without mastering by 
observation something of faro, and I was 
able to follow with interest. The busi- 
ness fell out just as I had feared ; for, 
whereas my master played timidly, Mr. 
Fosbrooke plunged at every opportunity, 
cocking, as the phrase goes, or risking his 
gains to the utmost upon any winning 
card. I noticed, too, that he handled 
the cards with amazing dexterity, and no 
longer marvelled at the adroitness with 
which he had spilled his wine at dinner. 
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Next morning he informed me with 
much gusto that the Captain had taken 
eight hundred pounds of him. 

“We got to paper,” said he, “and he 
holds my signature for that amount.” 

“He is more than your match,” I re- 
plied, wondering at my boldness in 
rebuking him, “ for he makes his living 
at it. I don’t like the man, sir, to be 
plain with you; and he finds you a 
veritable mine of riches, no doubt.” 

“Indeed!” he said with extreme 
simplicity, “you alarm me.” And the 
little coxcomb’s eyes twinkled, though 
for an instant, as he turned from the 
topic and asked about his lady love. 

“She comes to-morrow,” he quavered, 
toying with the lapel of my coat. “ Good 
lord! eight hundred pounds gone and 
Mistress Anne coming. It upsets me, 
Master Bailiff, it does! faith. Ha! you 
have my snuff-box ? ” 

“Eh, sir?” I cried, not taking his 
humour. 

“Look you: it is here,” and he 
whipped it out of my pocket. “Come, 
come, though your face is as grave as a 
judge’s. I put it there a moment since. 
Did you not perceive it?” 

He held up the gleaming gold box, 
tapped it contentedly, and took a pinch. 
As I had never before seen any sleight-of- 
hand, even so trumpery a feat as this 
took my breath away. Indeed, Mr. 
Fosbrooke was like a weather-vane upon 
a breezy day, chock-full of twists and 
turns; at one moment a simpering cox- 
comb, then next a frisky schoolboy ; 
then doing strange tricks to amuse him- 
self and me —tricks which showed his 
fragile frame to be active and his thin 
wrists to be like wire in their toughness. 
As the evening approached, upon my 
life I knew not what to make of him. 
He was not exactly the husband I had 
fancied for my young lady, who should 
by rights have charmed some bluff young 
squire or genial nobleman: but to be 
frank, he was not so big a fool as I had 
thought him. 

Business took me to an outlying por- 
tion of the estate, and I missed the 
earlier portion of the night’s card-playing. 
After the soft breeze in the lane the 
library was close and hot when I peeped 
in to see how matters were going. The 
candles were guttering dismally, but 
nobody noticed them, for there was a 
grim and silent excitement round the 
faro-board. About the chair-legs many 
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cards were strewn, and I soon saw that 
the business had become serious. Captain 
Oldfield scowled at me for an intruder, 
but Mr. Fosbrooke was affability itself, 
begging me to be seated as he punted 
on the knave, and paid his losses with a 
chuckle, looking more like a simpleton 
than ever. When I would have left the 
room, for I hated to see him being 
plundered thus, he besought me with a 
strange earnestness to stay. Sir Gerard 
sat moodily, speaking little, and the Cap- 
tain dealt the coups with feverish haste. 

“ Five pounds on the seven,” muttered 
my master, ‘the bank wins. You have 
the fiend’s luck, Oldfield.” 

“Poor Theodore loses again,” piped 
Mr. Fosbrooke, “ but luckily it is only in 
paper, and, after all, what is paper ?” 

Captain Oldfield shot an unquiet 
glance at his victim, and the young 
Nabob crushed a further stake on some 
card—an ace, if I remember right. 

“This is my final plunge,” he cried, 
“ sotvante et le va—Death or Glory.’ 

I could not stand it, and touched his 
arm warningly ; so vast a stake was 
sheer madness. To my surprise he 
pinched my leg sharply and suddenly, 
whereat I desisted from interference 

“Are you ready?” Captain Oldfield 
asked, fingering the pack. 

“| am on the seven again,” replied my 
master. 

But Mr. Fosbrooke made no answer, 
leaning back in his chair with his slender 
finger-tips pressed together, and smiling 
like a man amused. 

“ Excuse me, Captain,” he interrupted 
politely, “ but I really cannot keep a 
solemn face. A thousand pardons to be 
sure, but to see you bungling like this is 
too much. You do it execrably ; and a 
child could detect your card tricks. They 
are primitive—I had almost said boorish 
—toa degree. 

The Captain dropped the pack and 
leapt up, pale and furious, from his chair. 
He was a towering knave, and looked 
bent on mischief. I knew that no more 
odious charge can get afoot among 
gentlemen (or so-called gentlemen) than 
that of foul play, and | turned shocked 
and apprehensive towards the little fop 
in the elbow-chair. 

“For my part,’ observed Mr. Fosbrooke 
in a bantering tone, “ when I am cheated 
I prefer to be cheated dexterously. | 
can finger the cards passably myself 
upon occasion.” 


He smiled placidly and conceitedly at 
the company with his eyes half shut, 
though the man he was insulting was 
separated from him by a bare space of 
four feet. Suddenly the blood rushed 
back to Captain Oldfield’s cheek flush 
ing it darkly, and with a violent oath 
he sprang like a tiger upon Mr. Fos- 
brooke. Sir Gerard and I started up 
involuntarily, but we were too slow to 
interfere. For moving with incredible 
swiftness my lady’s -lover dealt his 
assailant the most crashing blow upon 
the side of the head. In my life I never 
witnessed a stroke so rapid or terrific. 

I had looked to be called upon to exert 
myself to pull the Captain off Mr. Fos 
brooke’s throat ere.the life was choked 
out of him, whereas, momentarily dazed, 
I realised at length that the detected 
villain was lying stunned and bleeding 
by the fireplace, while the little coxcomb 
was taking a pinch of snuff. Could any 
thing have been more absurd or unlooked 
for 

“ [ heartily regret this passing unplea- 
santness,” said Mr. Fosbrooke, dusting his 
ruffles with a scented pocket-handker- 
chief, but I must claim the freedom of a 
kinsman, my dear Gerard, in begging 
you to turn yonder man out of your 
house. He has duped us with some 
simple passes of the cards, and perhaps 
we had .better play piquet against one 
another for the future. I am sorry you 
should have been so deceived in your 
guest.” 

Sir Gerald sat like a man in a dream, 
idly toying with the coins and cards upon 
the table, and offered no reply beyond a 
certain inclination of the head to show 
that he had heard. 

“In my case,” continued the other. 
“he has but taken paper from me, and 
these debts I have not the least intention 
of redeeming—any more than I shall 
permit him that satisfaction which gentle- 
men only concede togentlemen. But if, 
my dear Gerard, he takes with him any 
gold of yours I shall further ask you to 
permit him to keep it, and I will gladly 
make the amount good to you.” 

“Indeed,” groaned my master, his head 
sunk upon his hands, “ you mistake.” 

“ Not a word, not a word,” cried Mr. 
Fosbrooke, playfully. “ You should be 
abed, for our friend upon the floor has 
upset you with his buffooneries.” 

He spoke easily, but yet I am almost 
certain that he feared, as I did myself, 
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some humiliating disclosures involving 
his host in Captain Oldfield’s dishonesty. 
For he took singular pains to ensure the 
latter gentleman's speedy exit from the 
neighbourhood, and never by so much as 
a syllable did he allude to the episode 
again. When my young lady arrived 
(looking a thousand times more beau- 
tiful than ever) I was the loudest in my 
Solicitations upon her choice. 


It only remains to add that the 
Gresley lawyer with whom I spoke about 
the betrothal whistled softly when I 
named Mr. Fosbrooke. His astuteness, 


I was informed, was a byword in the| 


City of London. And when I murmured 


in self-defence that he did not appear 
sagacious at first sight, | was no better 


off; for the man of law told me that 
this was part of his astuteness 
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SKATING. 


UNDER COVER. 


EING always in the season, which 
is more than can be said for the 
weather, I looked at my skates 
with my mind’s-eye, and im- 

mediately thought of ice. You can look 
at ice without thinking of skates, but, 
such is the mystery of the human mind, 
you cannot look at skates and ignore 
ice. When I thought of skates, it was 
unfortunately not freezing. It was one 
of those days which sometimes come in 
the very middle of winter to remind you 
of spring. If you miss several days in 
spring you know where to find them. I 
thought of ice, but there was no ice— 
outside. Inside, however, 1 soon dis- 
covered there was plenty: which, when 


you come to think of it, is another proof 


of the absurdity of things, and the 
comical triumph of mind over matter. 
At the Prince’s Club, Knightsbridge, at 
Hengler’s, and at Niagara, there are 
immense blocks of ice upon which 
numberless people can skate, cut pretty 
figures, flirt, tumble, and in a general 
way enjoy themselves during the Christ- 
mas holidays. Of course, you couldn’t 
see the ice for the people. The funny 
thing is that it’s never quite the same 
ice for twelve hours running. It’s sur- 
face changes at least twice in the twenty- 
four hours. After three hours’ skating 
men come and scrape its face, then cover 
it with just enough water to fill up any 
little holes and give it a new edge, and 
you have an infinitely thin, but absolutely 
new, sheet of ice to start upon again. I[ 
will not say at what rink it was that the 
following incident occurred, but it was 
at one of the three already mentioned, 


that as I sat gazing benignantly on the 
gay and brilliant scene below me, 
watching laughing, determined, serious, 
frivolous, pretty and plain faces coming 
and going, my eyes rested suddenly on, 
or rather were irresistibly attracted by 
one sylph-like figure that glided this 
way and that way, backwards and for- 
wards, round and about, in and out with 
such a perfection of grace, that I seized 
my hat and deliberately made my way 
down to the ice. She was leaning 
against a pillar, resting, and with lazy 
eyes watched the others. I picked my 
way to her, regardless of sundry warn- 
ings, which I refused to hear. Bowing, 
I excused myself. She looked at me, 
amazed ; then perceiving a subtle differ- 
ence from anything she had ever seen 
before, she smiled. 

“How do you do it?” said I, gazing 
rapturously on her red cheeks. 

“Don’t you skate?” she answered. 

“So, so,” I murmured. “ Do you find 
it exhilarating ?—as much so as under 
wintry skies, by moonlight on a forest 
lake, with the snow-crowned mountain 
tops in the distance, and the wind blow- 
ing you all about ?” 

“Ves,” she said, “the wind’s a nuisance 
There’s none here. Have you done all 
that?” 

“When I was young,” I admitted 
“The outside edge attracted me, but |! 
never went over the precipice. The 
fascination of it! Even yet”—and with 
a graceful motion | imitated the Tower 
of Pisa in motion. 

“Get a pair of skates at once,” she 
commanded. I hesitated, but I saw n 
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way out of it. With knees that smote 
together, and a heart that went all 
wrong and has never gone right since, I 
did as I was bidden, and, like the mighty 
Winkle, went to my doom. I got a 
terrible fall, and the sylph, imitating 


THE RITTER 
Somewhat discomfited, I retired from 
this contest of wit When I got out 
into the open again I walked with down- 
cast eyes and brooding mind. I have 
already said with characteristic veracity 
that skates inevitably suggest ice. I was 
wrong: they needn’t. Sometimes they 
may suggest, as they will henceforth do 
to me, a violent collision on the public 
thoroughfare with a small boy who uses 
violent language. I did not notice him 
until he had precipitated himself into 
the middle of my person with quite un- 
necessary force. I was staggered, but he 
unfortunately was overthrown. He was 
on his skates again in a minute, and 
addressed me as if he had been my 
grandfather. 
“Hillo, guv’ner!” he said, very quietly. 
“Where are yeu going—eh? Nice thing 
you think it, you one-eyed old porpus, 


A SKATING KACE 
From a photograph by Hemment, New York 


Mr. Pickwick, informed me with scornful 
eyes that I was a humbug. 

“You prefer this to open-air skating?” 
I retorted. 

“I prefer anything to skating with 
you,” she answered. 


ROAD - SKATE. 


to hupset little boys and spoil their 
clothes.” 

I made as if to speak, but he bade me 
shut my mouth, describing it in language 
which I dare not repeat. A crowd had 
already gathered around us, and I felt 
embarrassed. 

“ Here am I,” he continued, addressing 
a sympathetic old gentleman with white 
hair, “ a-coming along the road as gentle 
as a 'bus ‘oss, when this balloon with a 
weskit steps acrost in front of me and 
trips me up.” 

At this point the depraved boy began 
to weep and rub his leg. I moved away, 
followed by the little reprobate and the 
white-haired old gentleman, who, I could 
see, regarded me as a bloodthirsty ruffian. 
Seized by a happy idea I hailed a han- 
som, and told the cabby to drive me to a 
shop in Oxford Street where I had once 
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He fastened a pair on to his feet and 
skimmed round the shop. 

“If you want to stop suddenly, you do 
it this way,” he said, coming to an abrupt 
stand-still by bringing one of the skates 
up at right angles behind the other. 

“How about going down-hill?” | 
inquired. He showed me _ how by 
fastening one end of a piece of string 
to the brake, and keeping the other end 
within easy touch of your hand, you 
bring yourself to a stop, or graduate 
your speed 

“If you fall, are you much hurt ?” 

“Well, you can’t fall backwards, and 
if you fall forwards your hands can pro- 
tect your face But there is no reason 
why you should fall at all. You could 
learn to use them in five minutes.’ 

As I left the shop I had a vision of 
the British Army in the near Tutur 
doing a forced march on Ritter road 
skates, and breaking all previous records 
by eight miles an hour So elated with 
the idea was I, that I came very near 
being run over by a ‘bus, than which the 
human mind can conceive nothing more 
humiliating. 


seen road-skates exposed to view, though 
I had not then realised the meaning of 
the words. 

“And these,” I said, pointing to an 
assortment of pneumatic-tired, miniature 
bicycles for the feet, “ these are the 
famous Ritter road-skates, are they ?” 

The ingenious youth who was looking 
after everything in the manager’s absence 
nodded his head affably. 

“ Do you sell many of them?” 

“We've sold over five hundred pairs 
within the last few months,” he said, 
with pride. 

“Not for use in London?’ 
feeling my cheeks whiten. 

“Mostly for use in India. They are 
using them there instead of bicycles.” 

“Can you go as quickly on them as 
on a bicycle?” I asked. 

“No,” he admitted, almost resentfully ; 
“but I’ve done twelve miles in fifty-four 
minutes; and I could keep it up all 
day.” 

“But they are very heavy,” I said, 
taking one in my hand. 

“Yes; but you never lift your feet off 
the ground.” 
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THE SERPENTINE. 


minute to watch the skaters without 


some person of the same class impor- 


at last, and th« 


Serpentine was one solid piece of ice 


The frost came 
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“This is the real thing,” I said to my- 
self as I stood on the bank and watched 
the skaters. It was a pretty sight, but [| 
resisted the blandishments of an ill-clad 
gentleman who desired to fit me witha 
pair of skates. 

“Don't you find it very cold hanging 
about here all day?” I asked him 

* Well, you see,” he answered, * every 
now and again a real gentleman—and 
there ain't so many of ’em as I can see 
to what there used to be—he'll ask me if 
I object to being stood somethink hot 
And, of course, I’m always glad of some 
think hot: for the cold gets right inside 
of me till I feel as if I was a bit of ice 
myself.” 

[ moved away trom him, for I dis- 
liked his appearance and the beery 
opulence of his amiability. 

“Try a slide,” he called out after me 
“It won't cost you nothink. 
course, as that-matters to you; but cheap 
and easy’s your line, ain't it ?” 

I had not come there to be inter- 
viewed, but I could not pause for a 


Not, of 


tuning me to trust my fortunes to the 
ice I took with one of the 
courteous keepers of the park. 
* This is an unusual scene for Hyde 
Vark ?” I said 
© dear laughed Hardly 
anything can happen in Ilyde Park that 
has not happened there at least half-a 


refuge 


no,” he 


dozen times before.” 
Does the 

“ Sometimes 
and will not take warning’ 

“Are there ever any drowning acci 
dents ?” 

“QO, yes.” he answered cheerfully. “ But 
not many. You see. help is at hand from 
every point, and we are careful not to 
permit any skating until the ice is quite 
safe. At night there is, of course, more 
danger should any accident occur, but | 
can’t remember one.” 

“Is there ever any troubles with the 
roughs one sees about ? ” 

“None at all. When the Serpentine 
is covered with thick ice it is as safe as 
Regent Street.” 


ice ever break ?’ 


People are foolhardy, 
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The Maid o’ the Mill d 
Je 
¢ 


THE cushie doos are cooin’ in the birk, 
The pee-weets are cryin’ on the lea, 

The starlings in the belfry o’ the kirk 
Are layin’ plans as merry as can be. 

The mavis in the plantin’ has a mate, 


The blackbird is busy wi’ his nest, 





Then why until the Summer should we wait 


When Spring could see us happy as the rest? 


There’s leaves upon the boortree on the haugh, 
The blossom is drappin’ fra the gean, 
There’s buds upon the rantree an’ the saugh, 
The ferns about the Lady’s Well are green 
A’ day the herd is singin’ on the hill 


The o’ercome o’ ilka sang’s the same: 


“There are owre mony maidens at the Mill, 


It’s time the ane I trysted wi’ cam’ hame!’ 


CHARLES MURRAY. 














OUR. UNCLE PETER. 





ITH the dark gloomy days 
comes the question, ever 
recurring to our waking 


thoughts, and haunting like 
a night-mare our night watches : “ What 
shall we give Uncle Peter as a Christmas 
present ?” 

It is our custom to ex- 
change gifts at the Jovial 
Season ; and Uncle Peter 
appears with wonted punc- 
tuality at noon on =the 
Twenty-fifth of December. 
Himself carries it from the 
cab—it is usually bulky, 
since Uncle Peter prefers 
quantity for his money— 
unwraps it carefully with 
his own hands, and, setting 
it before us in all its un- 
draped glory, assumes an 
air of defiance as one who 
says: “There! Refuse to 
admire that if you dare!” 
Needless to say, we never 
have dared. I would go to 
the stake cheerfully rather 
than confess the bamboo 
flower-pot stand whereon 
Uncle Peter disbursed his 
coin last Christmas, a 
clumsy atrocity quite out 
of harmony with the other 
drawing - room appoint- 
ments, in whose midst it 
holds perforce an honoured 
position. Tortures could 
not force me to reveal that 
my soul revolts against 
exhibiting the gorgeously- 
painted floral drain-pipe 
that Uncle Peter deemed 


just the thing for holding umbrellas in the 
hall. Several times has that ghastly 
pipe been banished to the lumber-room ; 
but, as Uncle Peter is certain to make 
his immediate appearance, and to look 
pointedly at its empty spot, it has to be 
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hurriedly fetched, and its absence ex- 
cused on the plea that it was sent down- 
stairs to be washed. He has bestowed 
on Herbert—the most robust of men—a 


flannel waistcoat, and presented me with 
goloshes, arguing that to those discard- 
ing such simple precautions our climate 


is deadly. All these and more have we 
endured meekly, for the simple reason 
that we would perish rather than hurt 
Uncle Peter’s feelings. 

It seems too bad, however, that, try as 
we like. we find it impossible to please 
him. Once we decided that a gallon of 
good Highland whisky would be useful 
for Uncle Peter’s nightly toddy,only to be 
informed, in a tone of severe disapproval, 
that we appeared to be unaware that his 
doctors had just ordered him Irish 
whisky. We tried him with a box of 
special cigars, to learn that he was 
seriously considering the advisability of 
abandoning the use of “ the weed.” Last 
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Christmas we timidly tendered an edition 
of Shakespeare, and presently found 
Sheridan to be the only dramatist he 
esteemed. A revelation which rendered 
this year’s task a light 
one, as we easily decided 
that a copy of Messrs 
Macmillan and Co.’s de- 
lightful edition of Zhe 
School for Scandal and 
The Rivals would suit 
his taste exactly. Uncle 
Peter rather fancies him- 
self an art critic, but we 
are convinced that even 
he will be charmed with 
E. J. Sullivan’s beautiful 
illustrations, several of 
which are reproduced in 
this article. 

Uncle Peter has no 
legal claim to the title. 
He is merely connected 
to our family by mar- 
riage, being the husband 
of Herbert’s long de- 
ceased aunt, Isabella; but 
still he regards himself 
as our uncle, and that is 
quite as bad for us. 
From our earliest wed- 
ded days he has been 
the self-appointed censor 
of our actions. It was 
Uncle Peter’s approval 
of my household manage- 
ment—and not my hus- 
band’s —that I tried 
hardest to gain. Uncle 
Peter has a habit of 
coming unexpectedly to 
dinner, and of showing himself annoyed 
should the menu include anything he 
dislikes. His method of expressing dis- 
approval isemphaticand not tobeignored. 
Fixing the obnoxious article of diet 
with a chilly stare, he falls abruptly 
into silence. His garrulous flow ceases, 
and he sits dumb, awaiting the apologies 
he receives disdainfully. Should some 
dainty, to his taste, chance to be served 
on one of his casual visits, he eyes 
scornfully the proportions of the dish 
originally designed for two—and proceeds 
to consume the lion’s share. The result 
of these peculiarities, | am ashamed to 
confess, is that our menus are frequently 
governed more by Uncle Peter's likes 

and dislikes than by our own. 
Outwardly our mentor is unprepossess- 
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ing. He is short, round and flabby ; his 
eyes are like steel beads set in narrow 
slits in a large flat face. He has a 
constitutional tendency to asthma, 
wheezes a good deal, and speaks in a 
voice small and oily. As aconversation- 
alist we fear our candid relative. His 
talk is ever personal, and frequently 
uncharitable. Like the old Scotsman, 
he is deemed well-informed because he 
“Kens a power o’ ill about a’body.” 

When we were a very young couple, 
Uncle Peter's dismal prognostications, 
confided secretly to each regarding the 
other, were the cause of much concealed 
woe. In matters of art Uncle Peter poses 
as anauthority,and it afforded himintense 
delight to hint gloomily to me that 
Herbert had mistaken 
his vocation: that he 
should never have be- 
come a painter, that any 
other profession would 
have suited him better, 
and so on. While to 
Herbert he would shake 
his head over my health. 
and. on the pretext of 
the slightest indisposi- 
tion, prophesy my early 
demise 

Uncle Peter devotes 
his abundant leisure to 
visiting his friends and 
instructing them in their 
business. Even our 
periodical sojourns in 
the country are not free 
from his supervision. To 
issue no invitations and 
to leave but a vague ad- 
dress is not the slightest 
deterrent. Wherever we 
go Uncle Peter finds us 
out, and the lack of an 
invitation seems but to 
ensure his speedy ap- 
pearance. One hot 
summer we took a tiny 
bungalow in the New 
Forest, and slipped away 
from town, leaving no 
word of our destination. 
Alas! on the evening of 
the fourth day, ou 
blessed peace was broken 
by Uncle Peter armed with a portman- 
teau and fired with the determination to 
stay a week. That visit proved remark- 
able for several things, one of these 





being Uncle Peter’s portable bath. Our 
relative was given to promulgating fresh 
theories respecting ablution:. This one 
was quite original. 

“I must initiate you into the secret of 
my portable bath,” he announced, the 
morning after his arrival, with the air 
of one conferring a favour. “It is quite 
simple. No trouble at all. Can be had 
wherever you go. No apparatus needed. 
You simply stand on one towel, take 
another—they must be large—fold it 
lengthways, dip it into a basin of water 
and soap it well. Then grasping it by 
the extreme ends see-saw it over the body 
Then briskly rub dry with a third. Most 
refreshing, sends quite a glow through 
the system,and,” glancing disapprovingly 





at our modestly appointed table, “gives 

you a splendid appetite for breakfast.” 
The idea was excellent, perhaps, but, 

unfortunately, our store of napery had 
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been regulated by our own requirements 
alone ; and, as the laundry appliances of 
the district are still in an embryonic 
state, Uncle Peter’s toilet requisites put us 
to some inconvenience, reducing, as they 
did each morning, three large bath 
towels to a condition of hopeless limp- 
ness. We wished that Uncle Peter had 
deigned to carry the uninteresting but 
economical sponge. 

The fond conceit that, had he but 


chosen, he might have excelled all living 
artists is Uncle Peter’s sincere convic- 
tion: and occasionally he “dashes off” 
a Turneresque landscape to show the 
“conventionalised professional” “true 
art.” Every item in his not inconsider- 
able collection of contemporary paintings 
has received an improving touch from 
his brush, a brush that has not hesitated 
to embellish the work of masters. During 
our stay in the Bungalow he was all for 
the Impressionist School, and perceived 
no merit in any sketch revealing an out- 


line. On this fad, combined with his 
propensity for meddling, hangs a tragedy 
in miniature. Herbert had completed 
a charming head in water-colour of a 
pretty rustic model, and had fixed it on 
the wall of his temporary studio in com- 
pany with various other pochades. Among 
his many exasperating traits, Uncle 
Peter was given to enacting the rdle of 
the early bird ; and, while the household 
was still steeped in slumber, would preen 
his plumage — fresh 
from the portable 
bath —and flutter 
round seeking a con- 
fiding worm to devour. 
Chancing upon the 
studio, this sketch at- 
tracted his attention ; 
and, perceiving at once 
how he could make 
“a really good thing ° 
of it, he set promptly 
to work. Two hours 
later we entered the 
studio gaily, for it was 
a glorious summer 
morning, and not even 
his presence could 
altogether damp our 
spirits. Fancy our 
horror when the face 
of the village beauty 
gazed disconsolately 
at us through the fog 
of greenish grey 
colour wherewith he 
had blurred the entire 
sketch! From infancy 
Herbert had been 
taught to regard Uncle 
Peter with the venera- 
tion deemed the due 
of an elder; and this 
training had doubtless 
influenced his recep- 
tion of Uncle Peter's 
many undesirable attentions, but on 
this occasion he did not attempt to 
veil his disgust. Snatching the ruined 
picture from the wall he tore it in pieces. 
This turning of the worm genuinely 
alarmed our usually obtuse relative. He 
shrunk visibly, ate little, and early betook 
himself back to town. 

Uncle Peter objects entirely to our 
friends. He complains that they do not 
talk of subjects that interest him. And, 
as uncle’s social converse turns on three 
venerable anecdotes that, through long 








> 
practice, he succeeds in 
bringing into the con- 
versation no matter what 
the subject under dis- 
cussion, I fear me he 


does not interest our 
friends. 
“Your reference to 


that eye - specialist,” he 
may say, “recalls a good 
story of Grimaldi, the 
celebrated clown, who 
when suffering from de- 
pression consulted a 
physician. The doctor, 
not aware of his patient’s 
identity, advised him to 
go to see Grimaldi, whose 
fun would be sure to 
cure him.” 

Or someone may men- 
tion a current joke in 
Punch: Uncle sees his 
opportunity and starts 
at once. “QO, speaking 
of humourists, there is 
a well authenticated 
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story of Grimaldi, the 
celebrated——” 

Or “to take another 
way,” as the cookery 
books say: “So you 
took Babs to see Drury 
Lane Pantomime, and he 
liked the Harlequinade 
best. Do you know that 
in private life these 
clowns are often the 
saddest men. There is 
an anecdote of Grimaldi 
the celebrated ——” 

He has two other 
stories equally thread- 
bare, and much longer, 
which he exhibits similar 
ingenuity in introduc- 
ing: but common cour- 
tesy holds us in its iron 
thrall, and we submit. 

It is Uncle Peter's 
pleasure frequently to 
take offence at some 
imaginary slight we have 
dealt him, whereupon 
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he writes denouncing us, and hinting 
at his intention of seeing us no more. 
But, to our regret be it said, he for- 
gives us—all too readily. Lately we 
removed to the heights of Hamp- 
stead, wafted there partly by the belief 
that the steep hill would prove a 
hindrance to his coming. Vain hope! 
Ere a week had passed Uncle Peter 
arrived to stay overnight. The main 
object of his visit seemed tobe to convince 
us that our house was ill-built and 
draughty, that the soil was clay and 
consequently rheumatic, that we had taken 
a lease at an exorbitant rent, that our 
ideas of decorations were beneath con- 
tempt, and, finally that it had put him to 
great fatigue and inconvenience to come 
to see us ! 

We often regard Uncle Peter as a 
diseased limb, and resolve to cut him off. 
But time passes and we delay. He is 
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an old man now, with but few friends, 
and, through all his carping disagreeable- 
ness, we feel somehow as though Uncle 
Peter clung to us, and that though he 
adds nothing to the pleasures of our life, 
perhaps we may be adding something to 
his. In future, however, | vow not to 
pander to his tastes nearly so much as 
I have done. It is a bad habit, and 
merely makes him selfish and dictatorial. 


. * . . 


The front gate has just clanged, 
and Uncle Peter is coming up the walk. 
He looks rather bilious, and exceeding 
cross. We have only veal cutlets, and 
an apple charlotte for lunch; and | 
know Uncle Peter cannot tolerate either. 
I must rush off and induce cook to 
prepare hurriedly something more to his 
liking. 

MURIEL BABBINGTON-BRIGHT. 





The Fashions of the Month. 


ANUARY has no new fashions. 

It is the trying month of the year. 

The first gloss is off our winter 
garments, the moisture has taken 

the curl out of our feathers, and the mud 
has marred the trim edge of our skirts. 


sales, and the delightful imagining about 
fancy-dress balls. 


As for the sales, the foolish virgiris ever 
exceed the wise, and we should advise 


those who are not exceptionally clear- 


headed to avoid them altogether. For 





SILK BLOUSE FORMED OF LARGE 


The pleasant excitement of choosing our 
evening dresses is over, and the only 
diversions that remain are the January 


TUCKS, WITH FRILL OF CHIFFON 


several particular things, however, the 
sales are sometimes really an advantage. 
First, for underlinen. Pretty underlinen, 


*.* Pat’erns of the Costumes which appear in these pages will be forwarded by post airect from the Office of 
“Tne Lupcare,” 374, Bosverie Street, on the following terms: Cape or Skirt, 13.; Do. (cut to measure). 
1s. 6d. ; Jacket or Bodice, 1s.; Do. (cut to measure), 18. 6d. ; 


2s. 6d. Full particulars j>r self-measurement and form of application will usually be found at end of book 


Whole Costume, 23s.; Do. (cut to measure), 
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SKATING COSTUME: VELVET BODICE TRIMMED WITH MINK, SILVER BUTTONS AND BUCKLE, 
WITH SATIN WAIST-BAND 


slightly soiled, is sold at modest prices, 
and as a visit to the laundry quickly 
renews its beauty it is well worth pur- 
chasing. Furs, too, may well be bought. 
The first rush for them is past, and furriers 
naturally wish to reduce their stock. In 
millinery, too, the reductions are genuine 
and great, for modes change more 


quickly in hats than in other things 
But girls should be warned above all 
against purchasing soiled hats or dresses 
because they are cheap. Gloves, tov, 
if offered “at a reduction” are generally 
ill-cut, or have some flaw not discovered 
until too late. 

Some charm invests fancy-dress cos- 





THE 


A CARACULE 


tumes. They give the imagination 
free play, and allow us for once to dress 
regardless of rules and regulations. We 
have before us a fashionable paper of 
'16, and some of the dresses are dainty 
enough to be worthy of reproduction. 
Here is an opera-dress worn the second 
winter after Waterloo. It is of white 
lace and white satin, long and straight 
and narrow, with a waist where a waist is 
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COSTU MI 


breasts" 
pointed 


under the 
cut into 


most poetic—just 

The lace skirt is 
festoons and frilled with lace, just 
as many have been these last tew 
years ; but a band of byas satin edging 
the festoons gives it a pleasing note of 
antiquity. The sleeve is loose, like our 
bishop sleeve, but not nearly so full; 
long, and finished with a frill of lace at 
the wrists. The decolleté bodice is edged 
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with lace laid on rather flat, and modesty 
has added an inner frill of muslin drawn 
up nearly to the neck with a silk cord 
that is tied in a bow in front and has its 
ends finished off with tassels. The hair 
is parted in front, and falls in pretty 
loose natural curls all round as far as the 
neck, but no further. A wreath of roses 


NEW 


with two tall white ostrich plumes 
curling upwards forms the head.dress. 
White gloves and slippers and diamond 
ornaments (including ear-rings) com- 
plete this costume simple and charming 
Quaint is a walking or carriage dress for 
November, ’16. The dress itself is of 
thick white muslin, with a deep frill 


round the foot, and thick rufflings of 
muslin round the neck. The long 
pslisse which, if buttoned up, would 
cover the dress entirely, is of fine smooth 
lemon-coloured cloth with three full 
shoulder capes. The high stiff collar is 
lined with yellow silk: it was considered 
a great novelty eighty years since. The 


HATS 


hat is called an “ Austrian toque,” but is 
quite unlike the modern toque. It 
resembles an old-fashioned coal-scuttle 
without a scoop, or a bit of pipe about 
nine inches long covered in ai the back. 
It might be made of cardboard. It is of 
moss-green silk, and a fine set of black 
plumes set at the right side prevent it 
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AVOID 


by the liberal use of strengthening, stimula- 
tive nourishment which will fortify the 
system against the ills incidental to our 
changeable climate. 

Strength is what is needed, and Bovril— 
the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef—gives 
fresh strength and increased vitality, build- 
ing up the constitution and enabling it to 
resist attacks of 


OLDS, CHILLS, AN 


Influenza. Bovril is made from the primest 
parts of specially selected cattle reared in 
Australia and South America. It forms a 
strengthening, invigorating beverage (free 
from evil after-effects) for the healthy; and 
is a true recuperative food for the weak, 
being relished and retained by _ Invalids 
and all who suffer from 
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INFLUENZA 


WINTER AILMENTS 





BOVRIL LIMITED, 


Food Specialists and Contractors to H.M. Government, 


LONDON. 


f THE RIGHT HON. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. 
\ DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., AND OTH:RS. 


Directors 
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AN EVENING FROCK 


looking as stiff as it otherwise would. A 
frilled reticule of green silk, yellow gloves 
and yellow shoes to match the coat, show 
how daintily our grandmothers considered 
their schemes of colour, how careful they 
were to carry them out. 

From London in ’16 to Paris in '96 is 
rather a jump. Yet in Lorenszaccio, now 
being played in Paris, we get some excel- 


lent hints for fancy costumes. A pretty 
renaissance robe worn by Mdlle. Bellanger 
is of muslin, shot pink and green, and 
accordion pleated. It is in one piece 
from the neck, and is held in place by 
bands of embroidered satin laid on like 
a stole. A flat piece encircles the neck, 
and a long piece goes straight down 
from the centre of the neck in front to 
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The ARCTIC LIGHT C0., 179, REGENT St., LONDON, w. 


Are now showing a Special Lot of Novelties for use with the 


ARCTIG LAMPS 


THE MOST PERFECT LICHT FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES. 
WHAT THEY ARE. 


A novel form of candle holders, in outward appearance 
resembling fine wax candles. They are constructed on the 
same principle as a carriage or reading lamp, in which the 
candle, enclosed in a metal tube, is forced up as it burns by 
means of a spiral spring inside. ; 

They are clean and simple to refill, and require no atten- 
tion or trimming when alight. 


WHAT THEY DO. 


They supply a long-felt want wherever candles are used, 
entirely preventing the candles guttering and the danger of 
the ornamental shade taking fire. 

They allow of the candles being burned to the very end: 
yet in appearance they do not vary in height, thus saving a 
great amount of unnecessary waste. The candles are extin- 
guished without smoke or smell, and without necessitating 
the removal of the shade. 


WHAT THEY ARE FOR, 


The decoration and lighting of dinner tables and rooms. 
They fit in any candlestick, and always remain the same 
height. As ordinary candle shades can be used with perfect 
safety, they are invaluable for this purpose alone. 

They are especially adapted for use in India and other hot 
countries, where the want of candle is much felt, they not 

HIS illustration shows heing affected by draught, and burning steadily whatever the 
the Arctic Lamp with temperature may be. 
shade support and extin- 
guisher attached. When the W H \ I I H E Y ( ( S I 
lamp is fitted m a candle 


stick and surmounted by an Considering the saving in candles and burned shades, and 
’ the advantages obtained by using them as stated above, the 














ornamental shade the effect 


‘ initial cost is trifling. . 
is exactly as if a wax candle They last a lifetime, and are very economical to use, 
were being used. costing less than the commonest wax candle would with- 








out the Arctic Lamp. 


PRICES (COMPLETE WITH SHADE SUPPORT): 
Brass Fittings. Plated Fittings. 
6 inch, size of a 6’s Wax Candle, for small Candlesticks, 
Pianos, &c. ... oe) ee: ee a aay .. Q/- 10/6 per pair. 
S8inch, size of a 4’s Wax Candle, for Tall Candlesticks, 
Candelabra, &c. ... : a 





py ie Sos ; 5 aes 10/- 11/6 * 
If by post, 3d. per pair extra. 
ARCTIC LIGHTS —Suitable Candles for burning in the Arctic Lamp (highly recommended) : 
For 6 inch Lamps burning about 4% hours, 1/4 per box of 12; postage 4'd. 
» 8 ” ” ” 7 ” 2/- ” ” 
If a quantity is sent by post, the difference im cost of postage will be refunded. 


CANDLE, LAMP & ELECTRIC SHADES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
The Arctic Lamps, etc., can be obtained through any 0; the leading Silversmiths, Lamp Dealers, 
Furnishing Ironmongers in the United Kingdom ; but should there be any difficulty in seeing them 
in the Country, write for Illustrated Catalogue and name of nearest Agent to 


49, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. (Wholesale only.) 
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the brim of the skirt. A flat band 
encircles the waist just below the arms. 
The short plain sleeves are finished with 
broad bands of blue fox just above the 
elbow. With this dress the hair is worn 
loose and flowing, and a semicircle of 
roses rests lightly on it just above the 
face. This is a gown that could be 
easily made at home. It is medizvally 
simple in idea and construction. It is 
cut in few pieces, and the fit is that of 
Nature. Paniered dolly varden dresses 
are pretty tor slim young figures. Here 
is a fine Dresden china scheme of colour. 
Have a shortish skirt of eau-de-Ni/ satin 
with a frill of cream lace round the hem. 
Get a small-patterned brocade in pink 
and blue and pale green for paniers and 
bodice. Wear with it a broad-brimmed 
hat of the period, with high pink bows 
above and long black velvet ribbons 
behind. Powder the hair, put two dainty 
patches on the face, a band of black 
velvet round the neck, a black velvet 
rosette where the paniers part in front, 
and tiny knobs of black velvet at inter- 
vals along the lace frill of the skirt. 
Black-and-white silk striped stockings 
and smart black slippers should be worn 
with it. It will be found that these notes 
of black will give considerable distinction 
and animation to this costume. 

«In our first illustration we find a very 
pretty blouse of that blue and green shot 
silk, the very hue of the fringe of a pea- 
cock’s feathers, so effective in artificial 
light. It is formed almost entirely of 
large tucks, and the frill of kilted chiffon 
is of a very soft shade of lemon yeliow, 
with a narrow edge of black. 

The skating costume shown is in a 
soft Liberty green. The velvet bodice 
is trimmed with mink, and the black 
satin waistband and silver buckles and 
buttons contrast prettily with the tone 
and surface of the velvet. Another 
pretty skating-gown is of powder-blue 
serge trimmed with broad black and 
jetted braid. This braid forms the waist- 
band, and short lines of braid radiate 
from the waist out over the skirt. Each 
line terminates in an ornament resem- 
bling the club of cards. This braid also 
frames the square yoke on the bodice. 
The yoke is of orange velvet overlaid 
with Irish lace. The little toque of 
orange velvet worn with it is edged with 
mink, and has a black and orange bird 


poised in front. Arather striking skating- 
dress is of red serge trimmed with narrow 
black velvet ribbon. The velvet rib- 
bon is put on in close-set rows ; about 
a dozen run round the hem of the 
skirt. A space above this is a band of 
about nine, after another space six, and 
again three. The short coat bodice is 
trimmed with half a dozen close-set 
rows, which start at one shoulder, cross 
the front of the bodice, pass under the 
arm, and cross the back to the shoulder, 
whence they started; a similar set, 
starting from the opposite shoulder, the 
result being, of course, that the two sets 
cross each other and form a black cross 
on the scarlet bodice, back and front. 
This dress is French in design. It is 
worn with a small astrachan toque and 
black gloves sewed with red. Yet 
another has a skirt and sleeves of green 
velvet, with a bodice of black broad-tail 
spangled with black jet. In front the 
bodice is turned back with green velvet 
revers embroidered in jet, and reveals a 
vest of white silk muslin, and a cravat of 
point lace fastened with a jewelled pin. 
A knot of scented violets nestles beside 
the cravat,and another in the pretty green 
velvet toque, trimmed with a white bird 
and white glacé ribbon bows. 

The newest chiffons have appliqués of 
chiffon in another colour. The designs 
employed consist mostly of quaint, 
detached scroll-work. Cream chiffon 
appliqué on black, and made up over 
pink glacé silk, makes a charming even- 
ing gown. 

The latest fan is of marabout feathers, 
with jewelled butterflies at intervals. 
Of course, it is as extravagant as it is 
delightful. The pretty little Empire 
fans, sewn with sequins, are more 
charming and sufficiently dear for 
ordinary folks. 

Paterfamilias, if his spare funds be not 
wholly exhausted by the demands of 
Christmas, will do well to call at Vigor’s, 
in Baker Street. A speciality is there 
being made of cycles for children, and 
the new models are so attractive that 
before long the child cyclist should be 
as common in our midst as the adult. 

A capital New Year’s present is the 
Calton Stylographic Pen, manufactured 
by the L. M. Jewel Pen Co., 58, Fen- 
church Street, E.C. The cost is only 
three shillings post paid. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ADOLI LAYEDI 


SUMMARY: 

The first chapter introduces Angela 
Wycherley, a girl who ts discontented 
with her life as it ts regulated by her 
mother, who “was by way of being a 
woman of the world, with the world left 
out.” She desires Angela to marry Mr. Burnage,a not very attractive bachelor of 
some means. In the second chapter a young man, Claudius Sandell, is found in a 
faint by a doctor, Gabriel Lamb, outside his house at Wimbledon. The doctor takes 
the young man into his house and entertains him with perfect hospitality. The young 
man has been at Eton and Cambridge, but, for some reason which is not stated, 
ts entirely destitute. He is fed, and arrangements are made to provide him with 
clothes, and Dr. Lamb—who explains that he does not practise, but ts entirely 
engaged in research work—sees him safely in bed, and then explains to the servants 
and to his wife, who is afraid of him, that Sandell ts to be treated precisely as y 
he had come to the house in the ordinary way as an honoured guest. In the 
meantime Mr. Burnage has made up his mind to marry Angela, being convincea 
that he has only to ask her. Just about this time Dr. Lamb, after divers conversa 
tions with the young man, writes to his banker insiructing him to place £8,000 to 
the credit of Claudius Sandell. It must be remembered that a conversation between 
Claudius and Dr. and Mrs. Lamb has put the doctor in a position to clear Claudius 
with his father. He declines to do it, or to let his wife do it. In the next chapter 
Dr. Lamb makes an extraordinary proposal to Claudius. It ts that he shall have the 
rbove-named sum paid in to his credit, vight days wherein to enjoy it, and that then 
t¢ Shall hand over the remainder of his life to Dr. Lamb without conaition on 
juestion. Claudius agrees, and they drink success to the eight days: the “ Octave” 
f the story's title. Before Claudius starts to spend his eight days of freedom he 

warned by Mrs. Lamb not to come back. He hears also that he is to meet 
4 lugela Wy herley. 


CHAPTER X. 

S Claudius dressed for the dinner luncheon with Burnage, and a friendly 
at Lady Verrider’s on -the talk afterwards with Lady Verrider at 
following night, he felt that so her house, and had just left her in time 
far he had had.a pleasant day. to dress and return to dinner. It did 

He had breakfasted late, had had-a_ occur’tohim once that it was not perhaps 
delightful ride in the park, an amusing worth while to barter the rest of his life 
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for eight such days—but still it had been 
pleasant enough. 

Burnage had been full of questions at 
first, and Claudius had evaded them. 
Burnage did not press his inquiries, 
because a chance was offered him of 
talking about himself, and he could not 
bear to miss it. He apologised at 
intervals for egotism. He _ referred 
rather slightingly to his Varsity days. 
“One is so young, you know, when one 
is young,” he said. He was fond of saying 
that kind of thing ; it was not difficult. 
He knew that if he only adopted the 
form of the epigram, a humble and stupid 
world would always give him credit for 
the point of it. Finally, at the request of 
Claudius, he read out one or two of the 
“Inward Incidents,” those passages in 
the life of a “ young and sensuous girl.” 
If Claudius had taken them seriously, he 
would have been of the opinion that 
Burnage must have lived a very moral 


life, but have been afflicted with a very. 


indecent imagination. But he did not 
take them seriously ; he chaffed him 
zood-naturedly about them,and regarded 
them as evidence of merely a passing 
phase. Burnage served to remind 
Claudius of the good times he had had 
at Cambridge, and merely for that 
Claudius was gratefultohim. Burnage’s 
irrepressible superiority was not to be 
overcome by good-natured chaff. “My 
dear fellow,” he said, “ you have given 
me anexcellent luncheon; the wine has 
been beyond reproach. Consequently 
| am sorry to have to be rude to you. 
But I fear that you are a sojourner in the 
land of Goth. You have told me that 
you don’t like my cigarettes. They're 
quite perfect. It’s only by the greatest 
well, the Turkish Ambassador hap- 

pens to . however, I needn’t go into 
that. The dislike of those cigarettes is 
a mark. Then there is the way in which 
you receive my little ‘Inward Incidents.’ 
You don’t understand them. You have 
gone backward. At Cambridge, I remem- 
ber. you used to think about writing, to 
take an interest in literature. Now, if 
you wrote at all, you would turn out— 
let me see—a novel with a plot to it, with 
adventures in it.” 

Claudius chuckled. 

“That’s just exactly what I have 
done,” he said. 

“ Ah! where is it?” 

“ To tell you the truth, I exactly know, 
but don't in the least care.” 


“ Then you can have given no troubl: 
to it.” 

“IT gave too much, and that’s why ! 
want to forget it, please.” 

“ Well, doing anything to-night ?” 

“Yes, dining out.” 

“I was to have dined to-night at Lady 
Verrider’s. But I had to send an excuse 
the other day. I happened to find out 
that—well, it’s nothing of importance, 
but a girl’s dining there who ought not 
to meet me.” 

“Why not? It isn't as if you talked 
as you wrote.” 

“You misunderstand. Poor little thing 
—pretty too in her way! It would 
hardly be fair to tell you more, and 
besides, it’s nothing, ° say.” 

In the afternoon Lady Verrider had 
been a little puzzled by Claudius. He 
had been charming to her as ever; his 
looks, she thought, had improved as they 
had passed from boyishness to manliness 
—most faces, she noticed, coarsened in 
the process or else became effeminate. 
But there had been a certain reserve, he 
had not told her all she had expected. 
He had explained freely his long absence 
from her house ; he had wanted to give 
himself up entirely to his work; and he 
had besides been too poor to see anyone. 
It was with reference to the future that 
he was so reticent. Where was he going 
to when he left England? With whom 
was he going? What would he do—if 
anything—when he went abroad? He 
would, he told her, earn the money whic 
he was now spending. For the rest he 
was afraid that his future was not his 
own secret, and that therefore it must 
remain a secret. 

“Entangled!” cried Lady Verrider. 
“A woman! I see it all.” 

“No,” said Claudius,“ there is nowoman 
in the case at all. It’s almost a matter 
of business. Be as kind to me as you 
always are, and don’t ask me any more 
about it, or mention to anybody that 
there isany mystery. It’s embarrassing 
I can’t be mysterious. I couldn't look 
the part.” 

“Yes, you could, do, and always did,” 
Lady Verrider answered snappishly. 
“ However, young men always have their 
own way—l’ve known that for a long 
time, unless, of course, you marry her. 
M’yes, Angela.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“IT said Angela. Oh, it’s lucky that 


\ 


you're coming here to dine to-night! A 
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man dropped out two days ago, and 
you've got his place. Otherwise there 
might not have been, as far as you're 
concerned, any Angela at all. She's 
your reason for not leaving England, as 
I told you in my letter.” 

“Might we hear more?” Claudius asked. 

“The father’s invisible and the mother 
ought to be. No, that’s sheer spite and 
worldliness. The mother’s a good mother 
with social aspirations—I believe they’re 
chiefly for the daughter’s sake, and that 
as soon as she’s married, the aspirations 
will be folded up and put away 
and the poor old lady will go to bed 
tired. Looks as if she dressed too youth- 
fully, and always had done—even in her 
cradle. Homeopath, I fancy—talks pills 
anyhow. But quite a good heart.” 

“ And if you had nof¢ set aside all spite 
and worldliness,” said Claudius, “ how 
would you have described her then ?” 

‘My dear Claudius, haven't I said 
that she’s got a good heart ?” 

Claudius smiled, “ When it comes to 
mentioning ¢hat but, however, 
with regard to Angela.” 

Lady Verrider’s grey eyes lit up with 
enthusiasm. “A wayward lamb. Eye- 
lashes. So wrong, and sweet, and rather 
discontented, and good! Oh! I can't 
describe her!” 

“Ah,” said Claudius, ‘I’ve not deserved 
these treasures! I’m an outcast.” 

Lady Verrider sighed. “If only I 
could be anything half as romantic as 
that! But no—I simply must not talk 
about your dear father. Temper upsets 
me. In his last letter he said that he 
‘utterly, absoiutely and altogether 
declined’ to receive any further commu- 
nication from me. Think of it!” 

“T recognise the idiom,” said Claudius. 
“Then, you've no recent news, I suppose.” 

“ Fairly recent, but there’s no change. 
That Canby woman has a cottage in your 
father’s place now. The spiritualistic 
business goes on. I got that, by the 
way, from my maid, whose cousin is in 
service there. I didn’t ask her anything, 
of course, but sometimes one has to give 
ner the run of her tongue.” 

Lady Verrider’s husband had teen long 
dead. At her dinners her brother acted 
is host, if he was in London. He was 
. dried-up littlke man, who drank water 
during dinner and one glass of claret 
afterwards. He knew nothing about 
horses, something about men, and quite 
i great deal about women; so he liked 
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best to talk about horses, at any rate in 
the first stage of acquaintanceship. In 
the last stage—there were with him 
about sixteen of them—you would 
perhaps find out that he had lived 
much abroad, fought three duels, killed 
one man, and regretted exceedingly 
that he had not killed the other two. 
He was good-tempered, rather absent- 
minded, and lived chiefly at his club. 
“ He’s a nice little man, Geoffrey,” Lady 
Verrider used to say, “and kind and 
obliging to me, though we don’t know 
each other very well.” Lady Verrider 
looked brilliant that night. She cou!d 
no longer be beautiful as in her youth, 
but she had such pearls and old lace as 
can be had for money, and always seemed 
more dignified than she felt. “Don't 
hurry away to-night,” she murmured, as 
she shcok handswith Claudius, “otherwise 
I shan’t have a chance of seeing you 
One never sees anybody in one’s own 
house if there’s anyone else there.” With 
this enigmatical utterance she turned to 
shakehandswith a memberof Parliament, 
who believed that he had rescued her 
from a bore; everybody who shook 
hands with Lady Verrider at once be- 
lieved that he had done something great 
and right. 

Geoffrey Severn emerged from behind 
a palm to greet Claudius. “ Delighted 
to meet you again, old man,” he said. 
“Saw you in the park this morning, on 
the top of a horse. You were in the 
distance, or I’d have saluted you before. 
Going abroad, I hear. Well, well—you'll 
get tired of it. I did, at least I think I did 
At any rate, I came back to England, 
and mind you dothe same. And, by the 
way, you're taking in Miss Wycherley, if 
you would. Know her? Come along 
then.” 

Silhouetted against a shaded lamp, 
Claudius saw the face of a young girl. 
She turned as Geoffrey spoke to her, 
presenting Claudius. She smiled prettily, 
but as the smile died away her eyes 
looked rather sad. She was the image 
of sweet discontent. There had certainly 
been some fog that evening; the real 
question was whether it would or would 
not become any worse. He thought and 
said with due gravity, that he feared it 
would. She half opened her fan and 
looked down at it caressingly. Then 
she said, a little shyly, that she hoped it 
wouldn’t. “ We're going out of the land 
of fogs on Monday,” she added, as he 
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““SHE TURNED AS GEOFFREY SPOKE TO HER” 


gave her his arm. Mamma and I are 
going down into the country.” 

“Really? So am I,” he said. “But can 
you bear to part with London in the 
season ?” 

“We shan’t be there for more than a few 
days. Do you know Guilbridge at all?” 

“Yes, very well. (Here are our places 

why must one always go to the wrong 
side first?) You don’t mean to tell me 
that it’s to Guilbridge that you're going?” 

“Y’yes.” Rather humbly, “Do you 
mind ?” 

“It’s a coincidence, because I happen 
to be going there myself.” 

“ Still,there’s plenty of room isn’t there? 
I hoped you wouldn’t mind. You see 
we've taken our rooms there now, and 
I don’t think we can afford———” 

Their eyes met and understood. They 
both laughed. 

“Don’t you think,” Claudius said, 
“that you're being a little severe?” 

“ Then,” she answered, somewhat in- 
consequently, “why did you say that I 


couldn't bear to part with London in the 
season? Do I look merely worldly ? 
Has somebody traduced me?” 

“I believe,” he said seriously, “that I 
asxed the question for much the same 
reason that I feared the fog was getting 
worse. It’s a humiliating confession to 
have to make. As for the rest, no one 
has traduced you. Lady Verrider adores 
you, and spoke of you to me. You don't 
look merely worldly.” 

She drew a long breath. “Ah! please 
say the last part of that again—slowly.’ 

“ As for the rest, no one has——” 

“ No, go on after ‘you don’t look merely 
worldly,’ and say some more.” 

“ You don’t look merely worldly. You 
look—but I’m afraid I’ve‘not known you 
long enough to say that.” 

“Let me see,” she said meditativel) 
“how long ave you known me?” 

“Either five minutes, or five hundred 
years.” 

“Well”—with conscious audacity— 
“make it years then.” 
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“In that case I may say that you lcok 
like—like your first name, grown a little 
tired of paradise.” 

“Oh, stop! you must go back at once. 
Away with those years! You've only 
known me minutes, just three minutes, 
Mr. Sandell.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Wycheiley, but 
it must be at least six — probably 
more. You observe that we are eating 
salmon.” 

Angela laughed. “What a nice idea 
to measure time by the svenu. Now 
observe, when it’s half-past the caramel 
pudding, we may possibly speak about 
myself again. Until then—no, You've 
been to the Academy, of course?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“A great theatre-goer ? 

“Hardly ever. Come soon—soon— 
caramel pudding.” 

“You ought not to say that. Here's 
another chance for you. The lady in 
black satin is my mamma, and Lady 
Verrider’s a dear too. But you can say 
anything you like about anybody except 
those two—and me.” 

“Then,” said Claudius, “I shall talk 
about myself, and at some considerable 
length. I've made up my mind to it, 
and it’s your fault.” 

She lowered her voice and looked 
mischievous. “Do you think, Mr. Sandell, 
that you ought to neglect that quite nice 
lady on your other side all through 
dinner? Oughtn’t you to—to—give her 
some of it?” 

They laughed again. “Not at all, 
she’s ‘very busy, telling Mr. Severn all 
about herself. Se doesn't wait for any 
caramel puddings. And as he knows a 
great deal more about her than she does, 
he’s amused and she’s interested. It 
would be brutal to interrupt them.” 

“Very well. Why are you going to 
Guilbridge ?” 

The moment that Angela had said 
that she was going down into the country 
Claudius had decided also to go down 
into the country. To know that she was 
going to Guilbridge was to know that he 
also was going there. He had changed 
all his plans, suddenly, gladly, without 
the slightest hesitation, and now he was 
asked why, why was he going? He 
hardly knew. He wasa little dazed, like 
aman who is suddenly wakened from 
sleep and with eyes half-closed vaguely 
{cels that it is a glorious morning. But 
he knew, quite clearly, that the reason, 
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whatever it was, was not one that could 
be told—now, at any rate. 

“I think London’s ai its worst in the 
hot weather. I’ve been to Guilbridge 
before—had the quaintest lodgings there. 
It’s so jolly to be near the river in the 
summer.” 

“Most lodgings are quaint,” said 
Angela meditatively. “The people wholet 
them have always had more bereavements 
than other people, and everything looks 
too clean at the beginning of the season 
and too dirty all the rest of the time. 
And the furniture is of a type. Oui 
rooms at Guilbridge are of the normal 
hideousness, I believe. But they look 
out over the heath. You know it?” 

“ Ah—it’s lovely, that heath!” 

They talked on of the heath, of boating, 
of riding, of many things—not more 
seriously than a dinner-table permits, 
but just a little confidentially, happy in 
a kind of tacit understanding that each 
pleased the other. 

“ Ah!” said Claucius suddenly, “ the 
moment has come. It is exactly half- 
past the caramel pudding.” 

“Yes,” Angela answered, “that is the 
time by your plate. But your plate’s a 
little fast.” 

“ Miss Wycherley,” said Claudius, “you 
may think that I eat too quickly. You 
may regret it. But you really can't 
mention it—not to me. You're now 
going to talk about yourself.” 

“TI only said I might .... There's 
nothing to say, too. Oh, yes, why did 
you say that I was like my first name ? 
How could you even know that I had a 
first name ?” 

“ As for the last question I may answer 
that I conjectured it. I do these bril- 
liant things at times.” 

“ But, listen: you said that I was like 
my first name. Now my first name is 
Laura.” 

* Ah” 

“ What did you think it was?” 

“ Angela.” 

She had wanted to hear how it sounded 
when he said it. She had just what she 
wanted,and straightway blushed slight!) 

“It is Angela, really. But I wouldn't 
be discontented with paradise, or tired of 
it—if only I could find it.” 

“ Does anybody ever find it? I haven't.” 

“Some do. Don’t look at the gir! 
opposite to you, because I’m going to 
talk about her. Knowher? No? Her 
name’s Eva Murray,and of no importance. 
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To look at, she’s pretty but common- 
place.” 

“T noticed her a few minutes ago. I 
grant you the commonplace.” 

“Well, most of the time her face has 
had the usual expression—the expression 
that a woman puts on with the powder 
for social purposes. But I caught her 
just now at a moment when she was 
neither talking nor listening; she allowed 
herself a moment’s absent-mindedness. 
Her story seemed to come up into her 
eyes ; her face was transfigured, ecstatic 
and pathetic. It only lasted a moment, 
and it was not very becoming—made her 
look seven years older. She was quite 
right to change it for that metallic, in- 
sincere brightness. But none the less if 
we were in possession of Miss Murray’s 
private history, we should fine a paradise- 
period in it.” 

“ Really, Miss Wycherley ? If you can 
tell as much as that from a momentary 
change of expression, I shall be very 
much afraid of you. Suppose, for instance, 
that you were to guess all my horrible 
past.” 

“One can only guess such things 
vaguely and occasionally. I—I don't 
think you've had a horrible past, but———” 
she stopped short. 

“Well?” 

“ Isn't it quite absurd that we should 
have a fog at this time of year. I call it 
perfectly preposterous.” 

“ Perfectly. Well? You had a sentence 
to finish.” 

“I’m not quite sure how I was going 
to finish it: you must let me think.” 

At that moment- the matronly lady 
on the other side secured Claudius : 

“ Now, Mr. Sandell, I haven’t seen you 
for an age, and when we de meet you 
don't talk to me.” 

“Ah!” said Claudius, “Mr. Severn 
has given me nochance. A selfish man, 
I’m afraid, Lady Dunwich.” 

“ Very nicely put. Ona French model, 
I should say. Now do you know any- 
thing about guinea-pigs. I am most 
anxious to find out about them, and Mr. 
Severn knows nothing. My daughter 
Ella (you remember the child) keeps 
them, or I should say did keep them. 
There were thirteen. They died at 
intervals—I mean they died one after 
another. Beautifully kept, died perfect, 
everything all right—and yet they died. 
So very annoying to poor Ella. Can you 
explain it?” 


“It looks to me like foul play. It is 
mysterious—even romantic. Has Ella 
an enemy? Had the guinea-pigs an 
enemy?” 

“You really suggest the most horrible 
things. You don’t think a good vet-——” 

“Oh, his evidence would be useful. 
You want the police, detectives, the 
vengeance of the law.” 

“But, Mr. Sandell, I assure you I do 
not; I refuse, positively,to go to law about 
anything. I am #of going to stand up 
in a public witness-box with a young 
man in a foolish wig paid to be imperti- 
nent to me.” 

The hostess was already making her 
preparations for departure when Claudius 
got free from Lady Dunwich and turned 
again to Angela. 

“ You have a moment in which to finish 
that sentence. Please do it. You do 
not think I have a horrible past. but—— ” 

“It’s only aconjecture. You'll !augh at 
it, | think—I’m inclined to think you 
have something very important at stake 
just now.” 

She rose with the rest of the women. 
She had dropped a glove; Claudius picked 
it up, saying, as he gave it to her: “ No, 
I'm not amused at your conjecture—it 
is right” 

Then followed what seemed to Claudius 
a waste of time. The man who chatted 
with him over the coffee thought him 
slightly absent-minded, as indeed he was 
The days of the octave had suddenly 
acquired a value for him far beyond the 
value of material luxury and enjoyment. 
Plans formed themselves rapidly, one 
after another, in his mind, 

When the men entered the drawing- 
room afterwards, Angela Wycherley 
wondered what Claudius would do. She 
did not want him to come and talk to 
her just at first. He did not. She saw 
him go up to Lady Verrider and chat 
with her for a few moments. Then, at 
his request, Lady Verrider took him up 
to Mrs. Wycherley and presented him to 
her. Claudius was not always reckless 
He could do wise things at times. 

Mrs. Wycherley found him delightful. 
He had known their old friend Mr 
Burnage at Cambridge. She was the 
soul of indiscretion, and he heard with a 
flickering-smile that Angela had refused 
Burnage. On the question of her own 
health, however, Mrs. Wycherley showed 
what was for her an unusual reticence. 
But he understood that she was a 
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sufferer, and was quite sympathetic. He 
was mildly amazed to find that this was 
the mother of Angela, but he recognised 
that she really had the good heart of 
which Lady Verrider had spoken. She 
spoke of her daughter Angela’with pride 
but slightly concealed, and told stories 
of her childhood. The wayward Angela 
had had rather a naughty childhood. 
Mrs. Wycherley was expecting to have 
a few friends at her house on the 
following evening—the Sunday evening. 
She wondered many things, and apolo- 
gised too much; but Claudius was de- 
lighted and said that he would come. Mrs. 
Wycherley was equally delighted to find 
that he was going to Guilbridge. He 
was so considerate, so interesting, had 
such a pleasant manner. She decided 
to find out more about him from Lady 
Verrider. She glanced across at her 
daughter Angela, and for the moment 
her imagination ran riot. 

The drawing-room gradually emptied. 
Lady Dunwich and several other guests 
were going on to a dance. Mrs. 
Wycherley began to be a little uneasy. 
The hired brougham (it was never less 
than that when she dined with great 
wealth or slight title) had not come, and 
was already twenty minutes late. It was 
not the first time that it had defected. 
Claudius crossed the room and sat down 
beside Angela. 

“I have been making your mother 
ask me for to-morrow night,” he said. 
“It was very good of her.” 

“It was kind of you,” said Angela, 
demurely. 

“Yes,” he said smiling, “1 am never 
unnecessarily severe with myself, Miss 
Wycherley. May I say how glad I 
shall be to meet you again? I think we 
have some—some explanations.” 

“Yes,” she said, looking down, “we 
have. And yet—well, you must not 
think that my _ unfortunately right 
guess compels you at all to tell me 
anything that you would rather not 
tell.” 

“Nor to believe that it would be of 
the least interest to you.” 

“ Mamma is going,I see. Good-night, 
Mr. Sandell.” 

She gave him her pretty hand. “And,” 
—she hesitated a little—“it would 
interest me.” 

Mrs. Wycherley wished to know if she 
might have a cab called—a four-wheeler, 
please. For some reason or other her 


brougham had not come, and it was 
really most annoying. 

“One moment, Mrs. Wycherley,” 
said Claudius. “ My carriage is waiting, 
and I shall not be going yet for some 
little time. I would be pleased and 
proud if you would allow it to take you 
and your daughter home and then come 
back for me.” 

Mrs. Wycherley was infinitely obliged. 
It was very kind of Mr. Sandell, and 
really if it was not giving trouble she 
thought she would. Reassured on this 
point, and with her hand warmly shaken, 
she and Angela departed. 

“Son of Sir Constantine Sandell,” she 
thought to herself, “keeps his own 
carriage and is a very charming young 
man. Obviously much attracted by 
Angela. Ah! if it could only be!” 
The poor lady had given up hoping much. 
To her feminine and most intimate 
friends and contemporaries she said 
frankly that Angela simply would not 
look at a man. 

Lady Verrider, Geoffrey Severn and 
Claudius were left together. 

“ I say, Jane,” said Geoffrey, “if you've 
done with me now, I’ve got a sort ot 
half-appointment at the club. You might 
come there too, Sandell.” 

“You may go,” said Lady Verrider. 
“You've behaved very nicely, and I'm 
very grateful to you. Shan’t let you take 
Claudius though, because I want, him 
myself. Good-night, Geoffrey, and thanks 
again.” 

When they were alone, Lady Verrider 
went to the fire-place, rested an arm on 
the mantel-piece and gazed into a quaint 
Venetian mirror. Her back was turned 
on Claudius as she spoke : 

“Well, Claudius, I’m not blind. I 
have eyes and see. I don’t want you to 
tell me what you think of my Angela. 
I know. What difference does it make?” 

“The future is not in my own hands. 
Nothing can alter that—after next 
Saturday.” 

“You mean that seriously ?” 

“Yea” 

“I would give worlds to know what 
hideous trouble you have got yourself 
into. I have been a friend to you since 
you were a baby, and you tell me 
next to nothing. Why do you stop at 
a hotel, and why don’t you stop here 
with* me? Why should I lose your 
confidence ?” 

She stamped her foot impatiently. 
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“ My dear lady, you have not lost my 
confidence in the very slightest. I should 
be very glad to accept your hospitality, 
but my plans are changed. I am going 
into the country on Monday.” 

“ Are you going to the Wycherleys on 
Sunday night?” . 

“Toaa- 

“ Is it to Guilbridge that you are going 
on Monday?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Knowing that she will be there ? 

“Fea” 

Lady Verrider turned round and faced 
him. 

“ Claudius, my good friend, I’m going 
to speak to you very plainly. There is 
a chance that the girl may get fond of 
you. I think she will. Andthen? And 
then you suddenly leave her without a 
word, pass out of her life, drop her, leave 
her humiliated and puzzled. You cannot 
do that.” 

“T do not think there is much chance 
of what you say. But I propose to tell 
her as soon as I decently can, at least as 
much as I have told you.” 

“Your intimacy with her seems to 
have progressed sufficiently rapidly. | 
know that you cannot do anything 
dishonourable. I have the utmost faith 


” 


in you, but you’re human—a man, and 
not a god; and she is human—poor, 
pretty Angela. You may explain to 
her that you cannot marry, but that will 
not prevent the chance that she may fall 
in love with you.” 

“ And,” said Claudius, rising, “ I am 
unwilling to risk on so slight a chance 
the utmost happiness I have ever had. 
Do I not speak frankly to you now? 
The days are so few that are left me 
Trust me a little further.” 

“| hope the best,” Lady Verrider said. 
“Women go by siege, man by assault. 
The days are few, certainly, and it is 
possible no harm may be done to her. 
But I’m anxious.” 

“ Tell me,” she added, “ is this a money 
matter?” 

“No, dear lady,” he said. “Money 
could not help me. I know your kindness 
though, and do believe that I am very 
grateful for it. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, then, Claudius. Let me 
know if I can help you in any way, and in 
any case write to me.” 

As he stepped from his carriage into 
the hotel, he heard above the sound of the 
traffic, the clang and chime from many 
steeples. The first day of the octave 
was over. 

















Black and White Artists of To-Day. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SKETCHES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
toe 
SECOND PART. 
EWIS BAUMER is a young James Greig is a native of Arbroath 
artist who began work at the and came to London six years ago to 


Royal Academy Schools. Six 

years ago he turned his attten- 
‘on to black and white, and since then 
h: has contributed many drawings to 
th: Pall Mall Mazazsine, Pall Mall 
Budget, Idler, Sketch, St. James's Budget 
and Pick-Me- Up. 





LEWIS BAUMER 


From a photograph by Brown, Barnes and Bell 


W. Skeogh Cumming was born in 
Edinburgh in 1865, and studied at the 
School of Design there, having received 
his first lessons from his father, who had 
been a designer. He has painted, chiefly 
in water-colour, numerous portraits and 
military pictures, and in his capacity of 
painter knows the Highlands and their 
history 2s thoroughly as Mr. Neil Munro 
does as a writer. His pictures include 
The Royal Company of Archers, The 
Scottish Bench and Bar and An Incident 
at Kandahar. Some admirable work 
done for Black and White would alone 
suffice to bring him within the scope of 
this aiticle. 


fill a post in a small library in Maryle- 
bone. His reason for accepting this posi- 
tion was that he might get to London and 
see if it were possible to make any head- 
way in the world of art. At first his 
hopes were very small, for, practically 
he was engaged in the library every daj 
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Ww. S. CUMMING 
From a photograph by W. Crooke, Fdinbargh 
from 8 a.m. until 10 p.m. and from 3 to 
6 o'clock on Sundays. However, he kept 
plodding away, stealing long hours from 
the night; and one day, with fear and 
trembling, he mounted the steps which 
led to the art editor of Black and White. 
There was fully a dozen brown parcels 
which had to be examined before his 
turn came, and he was in the act of 
turning away when the porter caught 
sight of him and said he would take in 
his name. That was done, and in due 
course he himself was shown before 
Mr. Brxkstad, then art editor, with the 
result that Greig was commissioned to 
do a series of drawings of Fleet Stre>t, 














THE 


which subsequently appeared in Alack 
and White. From that time work 


came to him slowly but surely, until 
at length he felt justified in leaving 
That was three 


the library altogether. 











CLOMER 


years ago, and early in 1895, Mr. Robert 
Barr, then editor of Zhe Jdler, sug- 
gested that he should go to Paris for 
atime. That was the very thing Greig 


desired, and forthwith he went to the 
great art centre with plenty of work 
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g .aranteed him; and during the sixteen 
months he stayed in Paris he acted as 
representative of Black and White. He 
returned to London at the end of July, 
1896, and if he was not altogether con- 
vinced of the superiority of 
French art teaching, he felt 
that the atmosphere of Paris 
and the vitality and freedom 
of Parisians were an influence 
and an education of the 
utmost value to the artistic 
temperament. 


Bernard F. Gribble is a 
man whose interests are all 
with matters marine. He 
paints sea-pictures, and his 
drawings are mostly pictures 
of ships, whether they be sail- 
ing vessels of the olden type 
or the equally romantic, but 
less picturesque, ironclads of 
to-day. His work in this 
kind is exceeding well known 
to readers of Black and White, 
to which journal he is a con- 
stant contributor. 

John Giilich was born at 
Wimbledon in 1865, and edu- 
cated at Charterhouse; on 
leaving school he entered his 
father’s business in Mincing 
Lane, and remained there 
seven years. He began 
drawing for the comic press 
in 1884, chiefly for Scraps, 
and three years later got 
regular work on the /7cfortal 
World. Later came work for 
the Strand, Idler, Pall Mall 
Magazine, Cassell’s and Black 
and White. He now devotes 
almost all his time to the 
Graphic. He received no 
regular artistic training, but 
worked at Heatherley’s, and 
isa member of the Langham 
Sketching Club. 





Miss Chris Hammond re- 
ceived most of her training 
at the Lambeth School of 
Art. There were two sketch clubs, a 
junior and a senior, and she belonged to 
each in turn, winning prizes in each. 
The practise of the students of half-hour 
sketches from each other after regular 
working hours was another help: this 














was much encouraged 
by an excellent 
master, Mr. J. H. 
Smith. After Lam- 
beth Miss Hammond 
had three years at 
the Royal Academy 
Schools, and while a 
student there began 
to illustrate for 
papers. Her first 
success was with a 
story by “Luke 
Sharp” in a Christ- 
mas number of the 
Detroit Free Press, 
and the following 
year her drawings for 
one by Rudyard 
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Kipling, Ze Story of 
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Badelia Herodsfi ot,” 
won a good deal of 
praise and led to more 
work. Thus the artist 
has prospered. She 
did a good deal for 
Pick-Me-Up at one 
time, and has worked 
for the English /llus- 
trated Magazine, St 
Paul's, the lilustrat ad 
Londcn News and the 
Queen. She is now 
chiefly engaged upon 
books, has recently 
illustrated three of 
Miss Edgworth’s 
stories for Mac- 
millan’s, and is doing 
two more; also 
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GULICH 

















Marmontel’s J/oral Zales 
and Szr Charles Grandison 
for George Allen and Co., 
an illustrated edition of 
Esmond, just published by 
Sance and Paton, and 
divers serial stories in the 
publications of Cassell and 
Co. You hardly wonder 
that she declares: “I have 
as much work as I can 
possibly get through at 
present.” 


Dudley Hardy’s work is 
so well known that it needs 
no description, and has 
been so exceeding widely 
distributed that it were 
easiest to make a list of 
the illustrated journals in 
which it has not appeared. 


public knows him because 
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MISS CHRIS HAMMOND 
From a photograph by E. Wheeler, 
Brighton 
His largest 
of the in- 
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numerable drawings he has’ 
contributed to Pzck- Me - 
Up; he was one of the 
original artists of the /d/er; 
and he has drawn for Black 
and White and the Sketch. 
He is a gifted painter, and 
is one of the few English- 
men who have produced 
good posters: perhaps the 
only who has de- 
signed more than a single 
example worthy of that 
epithet, and certainly the 
only one who has done so 
many of such merit both 
as advertisements and as 
mitigations of the ugliness 
of public hoardings. 


one 


Paul Hardy had artists 


for grandfather, father, and mother, so 
that it is hardly to be wondered at that 





DUDLEY HARDY, R.B.A. 
From a photograph by Walery 
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he began to draw at a very early age. 
Knowing his work, it is easy to under- 
stand his that armoured 
knights figured largely in his earlier 
pictures, and that he was, as he remains, 
a devout admirer of the wonderful draw- 
ings of Sir John Gilbert. He was edu- 
cated in Clifton, where he passed all his 
early life. Coming at last to London in 
1886, he settled for a time in Chelsea, and 


confession 
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began working in black and white for 


Mr. J. D. Cooper and Messrs. Cassell 
and Co. Since then he has always had 
his hands full—having drawn for very 
many publishers. ‘When Black and 
IVhite was started he was asked to join 
the staff, and had a drawing or two in 
the first number. Other productions 
have followed at intervals ever since. 
His work has appeared in nearly every 
number of 7he Strand since that maga- 
zine was started. He has lately been 
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working on a set of drawings of “ Scenes 
from Medizval Life,” for the //ustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News. 


A. S. Hartrick was born in 1864, and 
educated at Fettes College. He matri- 
culated at Edinburgh University with 
the intention of studying medicine. This 
design, however, was very soon aban- 
doned, and in 1884 he began the study 


HARDY 


of art under Professor Legros atthe Slade 
Schools in London. He also studied in 
Paris under Boulanger and Cormon. It 
was there, at the Salon of 1887, that he 
first exhibited. In 1899 he joined the 
staff of the Daily Graphic, and three 
years later transferred his services to the 
Pall Mall Budget. Ue is a member of 
the New English Art Club, and chair- 
man of the Society of Illustrators. He 
has just completed the difficult task of 
illustrating a volume of Kipling’s “ Sol- 
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A. S&S. 
Fron, a photograph by Distor 


dier Stories,” which will probably have 
been published by Macmillan and Co. 
before these lines appear in print. 


L. Raven Hill has been connected for 
some years past with most of our best 
known illustrated papers. He has drawn 
a great deal for Prck-Me-Up, of which 


RAVEN HILI 
From a photograph by Martin and Sallnow 
he was at one time art-editor, and much 
of his best work appeared in the defunct 
Butterfly. He started the unfortunate 
Unicorn, and readers of Punch have 
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HARTRICK 
Leven 
come to look on him as the lineal suc 
cessor of the late Charles Keene. 

Hal Hurst is an artist whose work has 
been seen in most of the illustrated 
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He is perhaps 
known for the drawings contri- 


periodicals of the day. 
best 


buted to the /d/er, where he has often 
Hope. He 


illustrated Anthony has, 
however, worked 

extensively for 

most of the other 

high-class Eng- 

lish illustrateJ 

journals, includ- 

ing Black and 

White. 


G. Grenville 
Manton was the 
son of a well- 
known gun- 
maker, of Dover 
Street, Piccadilly. 
Through a serious 
accident his child 
hood was passed 
in extreme deli- 
cacy of health, 
which greatly 
handicapped him 
as a_ schoolboy 
and afterwards as 
a student of the 
Royal Academy 
of Arts, the schools of which he entered 
at the age of nineteen. In the following 
year he became a_ medallist and 
exhibitor, and for eleven consecutive 


G. GRENVILLE 
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years his work was to be seen on the 

walls of the Academy. He then went to 

the United States to execute some com- 

missions for portraits and exhibited at 

the National 

Academy, New 

York. Previous 

to this he spent 

some time in 

Algeria. One of 

his most impor- 

tant pictures was 

purchased by the 

late Mr. George 

Shaw, and pre- 

sented to the 

Guildhall Gallery 

for the perma- 

neut exhibition. 

On his return 

from America he 

became one of 

the staff-artists of 

Black and VU ‘hile, 

for which journal 

he has worked 

since its com- 

y, mencement, at 

the same time 

illustrating stories 

for some of the monthly magazines 

Some three years ago, he, with two other 

members of the staff of Black and White, 
forfaded the Society of Illustrators 


MANTON 
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CHAPTER I. 


7T would have been diffi- 

cult to find a plainer 

man than Peter Humby. 

There was not one of 

his features which 

bore even a distant 

kinship with another. 

Whole cycles of evolu- 

tion yawned between 

some of them, for 

{nough his nose was characteristically 
Napoleonic, belonging therefore to our 
century, his forehead was aboriginal, 
while his eyes and brows suggested a 
possibility of having been wrested entire 
from the countenance of some early and 
heathen Chinee. To make matters worse 
he had the complexion of a negro and a 
shock of light-red hair. The whole effect 
was singular and striking, but from the 
moment it loomed on your horizon you 
made up your mind that Peter Humby 
was about the least attractive looking per- 
son it had been your misfortune to meet. 
The human mind is variable, its tastes 
diverse, yet I do not remember to have 
heard two even slightly differing opinions 
on the subject. Nor have I known any- 
body modify his first impression and say, 
as one does say, “ Well, after all, when you 
get accustomed to him, Peter is not so 
absolutely hideous.” He was as hideous 
at the end of twenty vears as he had 
been on the day when you first met 
him. I imagine it must have been the 
irrelation of his features which aroused a 
kind of chronological confusion in the 
mind. <A silk hat is not perhaps an 
altogether unlovely thing, inasmuch as 
it possesses attributes of symmetry and 
sleekness, but worn with a toga or a kilt 
it would produce in you much the same 
sort of exasperation Humby’s face did. 


Of course Humby was married: one 
never yet came across a Man ora woman 
sufficiently plain who was not, plainness 
possessing its own inherent charm. Of 
course, also, he was married the 
prettiest woman in the village. It was 
said that when Humby went courting he 
could have had his pick of the very 
comeliest girls. The confusion produced 
in their minds by those incongruous 
features of his resulted in a kind of fatal 
and irresistible fascination. And the 
village belle broke off her engagement 
with the village beau in order to give 
Humby an opportunity of proposing 
to her. 

But even this triumph did not dissipate 
the gloom as to his looks, which haunted 
him up to the period of middle age. 
From the hour of his birth his mother 
proclaimed herself ashamed of him, 
repudiating her responsibility in the 
matter by avowing everywhere that if 
she had had the modelling of him, she 
would have turned out a very different 
article. She maintained sturdily, and it 
may beconfessed alsowordily,that her poor 
ugly duckling must of necessity “favour” 
his father’s family, for nobody on her side 
had ever had such Jooks, an affront which 
Humby senior invariably retorted to by 
repairing straightway tothe“ Spotted Pig.” 
It may be imagined that this particular 
bone of contention, resuscitated by one 
or other of his parents once at least in 
the course of every week, did not tend 
to raise poor Peter in his own esteem. 
And indeed had I not a “happy ever 
after” ending to this unlucky fellow’s 
story I should never have had the heart 
to set out upon it. 

Humby was some fifty years of age 
when I first knew him. He was then a 


to 
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man of 
To what 


sullen-tempered, curt-spoken 
feeble brain and sour humour. 


extent his manners and character had 
suffered from the obloquy attaching to his 
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features it were difficult to say. But so 
far as one could learn, he had at no time 
been affabie. He was a milkman by 
o-cupation, and walked the roads twice 
daily with his twofold yoke of milk and 
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ugliness upon him, uttering blood chilling 
cries. The most careful of the housewives 
went out of their way to buy their milk 
elsewhere, regarding it as next to impos- 
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sible that a milkman of such looks should 
not curdle the contents of his transplen- 
dent cans. But he was an industrious, 
hard-working man, and he had his 
supporters. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Now there also lived in the village a 
Slade Professor, a notable artist and 
member of the Royal Academy. The 
Professor had founded an Art-School, 
and, reviving the fashion of a by-gone 
day, was friend and master to his 
students. Since its foundation, the 
village had furnished this school with 
rustic models, so that the stranger walk- 
ing through its straggling high street and 
its lanes, would come upon familiar- 
seeming faces, which, idealised on canvas, 
had been lifted to the honourable alti- 
tude of Gallery walls. In time it hap- 
pened that there were but few houses in 
the village which had not provided at ieast 
one model, a child, a mother, or a grand- 
father, for the students to make “studies” 
from. Only the most highly favoured 
by nature, however, attained the dignity 
of figuring in finished pictures. 

Now I need scarcely tell you that 
Humby had never been harassed by 
importunities to “sit.” Indeed this was 
one of the chief causes of his complaining, 
a tacit endorsement by the school of the 
village verdict. For Humby by no 
means shared the general impression on 
the subject of his looks. He examined 
his features in detail, and found some of 
them to be better even than those of his 
neighbours. Toexamine them indetail was 
of coursethe very thing he should nothave 
done had hesought unprejudiced opinion ; 
but it may be unprejudiced opinion was 
the last thing he was seeking. He had 
noticed, in a house to which he carried 
milk, a coloured print of Napoleon, and 
his sensitive vanity had in a moment 
detected some likeness in that of the hero 
to his one good feature. After this he 
always sturdily maintained that he had 
“a nose like a picter, which were a 
precious sight more than a many others 
could say.” And he eyed with brooding 
detestation all such persons as, not having 
noses like “picters,” yet “sat” to the 
students for their three hours’ study. 

Now things with Humby were bad 
indeed, for the next ugliest person in the 
village—a man he had always secretly 
delighted to believe a good many degrees 
more ugly than himself—had, partly by 
virtue of a dearth of models, but chiefly 
because of a certain stalwart build of 
chest, been sent for to the studio. For 
a whole week Humby did never a stroke 
of work, but lay out on his back all day 


beneath an elm tree chewing the cud 
of bitter introspection. “ Jacob ain't got 
a nose like ,a picter,” he soliloquised, 
regarding his cherished feature from 


time to time in a fragment of looking- 
glass he carried in his pocket for that 
“Then why put Jacob 7 a 


purpose. 
picter ?” 

As luck would have it, while he lay 
rolling his prone uncouthness sullenly 
from side to side, anathematising the fate 
which allowed his one merit to escape 
recognition, the Professor passed his 
way. 

The students had not of late been 
pleasing him. Some unexplained laxity 
of aim and falling away from the very 
catechism of his creed had set them 
striving after meretricious effect. They 
had imbibed a taste for sentiment and 
smoothness. The apotheosis of the 
“tea-tray”” was imminent, the oleograph 
held the floor. The Professor had been 
at his wit’s end as to how he should stem 
the tide of wishy-washiness that had 
set in. The worst of it was that their 
dangerous and fellow self- applauding 
lapse was encouraged by their aunts and 
cousins. “ Dear and honoured Professor,” 
a student’s grand-uncle had that morning 
written him, “though an old man, I 
must make the journey of a hundred 
miles in order to shake you by the hand. 
You have made our Archie. I shall live 
to see him President. I have done 
something in art myself and know what 
I am talking about. Those cows in his 
last picture are as smooth and fine!y 
finished as if they had been cut out cf 
velvet. I never saw a better bit of paint- 
ing. And the bunch of roses in the 
foreground might easily pass for wax, it 
is so exquisitely modelled.” It says 
something for the Professor's powers of 
moderation that on reading this effusion 
he came to the end without using any 
epithet stronger than “Good Heavens!’ 

The rays of the westering sun shot 
low beneath the branches of the trce 
where Humby lay, his face upturnec, 
his eyes closed obstinately. From the 
point at which the Professor stood the 
Napoleonic nose was thrown up vividly 
against the tree trunk, the aboriginal 
brows, the Mongolian upward slit of the 
lids, the negro mouth and colouring, the 
pale red hair, illuminated by a flood of 
rosy light, surpassed themselves The 
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Professor gazed. A smile broke slowly 
over his face. He chuckled. He rubbed 
his hands. “I fancy Humby’s drawing 
would settle them,” he mused. “If they 
get any of the pretty-pretty into that 
they are cleverer than even they suspect.” 
Succumbing to the awful fascination 
inseparable from them, he lingered 
scanning the sun-suffused features. “By 
Jove,” he broke out, “how the fellow gets 
on one’s nerves. I should not particularly 
care to tackle him myself. Yes, I'll give 
them Humby. I say, my man!” he 
concluded aloud. 

“Durned ef I be yourn nor any other 
felly’sman,’ the prostrate Humby growled, 


GETS ON ONE’S 


NERVES ” 


his eyes still obstinatelyclosed. The Pro- 
fessor marked the way in which the 
Mongolian lids assumed a still more 
upward slant, and how the nose came 
villainously down to their possessor’s 
mood. Again he chuckled. He imagined 
Humby wouid sober them ! 

“Get up, Peter” he said, “I want to 
talk to you.” 

“Then I’m danged ef all the wantin’ 
beant on your side, for I’m bothered ef 
any uv it be on mine,” the amiable Peter 
retorted. His countenance relaxed as 
if he congratulated himself on having got 
the better of an adversary. Perhaps he 
was looking for its effect, for he suddenly 
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sat up and opened hiseyes. “O it’s you, 
Purfessur,” he grunted, more civilly. 

“Yes. Do you want a job?” 

“ No, I’m smothered ef I do.” He flung 
himself down on his back again and shut 
up his eyes with an air of dismissing the 
subject and its propounder. 

“QO, very well,” the artist said, moving 
away, “only I thought you might like to 
sit to the students.” 

Humby sat up again, this time with 
energy. 

“Wot be that, maister?” 

Say it again, maister.” 

“Would you like to sit up at the 
studio?” 

“ Me—like—to—set ?” 


cried. 


CHAPTER 


WiTill a serious face the Professor 
presented their new model to his class. 
Ridicule, rage, rebellion, were depicted 
on their countenances as the top light 
fell on Peter's feature, and his forehead 
shelving violently back into the shade, 
gave him an exasperating effect of having 
a face that began at the root of his nose. 
He had combed out his shock of rusty 
hair till it stood around him like a tepid 


halo, making a gruesome jar with his 


bronze and weather-beaten skin. The 
students in the foreground murmured 
and shuffled their feet, those further off 
grumbled sotto voce, while those in the 
rear gave snorts of disgust. One cried 
“Good Lord!” 

The Professor passed the several rows 
in review with a quiet eye, demanding 
silence. In two minutes it had come. 
He then began : “Gentlemen, we have been 
travelling a bit too fast of late. We have 
been giving too free a rein to flowery 
fancy. Sentiment and Romanticism 
are well enough when they do not leacl 
us to forget that one of the functions of 
art is to make itself intelligible. We 
have to speak to mortals less highly 
gifted than ourselves. In order that the 
general public—and, gentlemen, the 
general public is a factor in life—in 
order therefore that we shall be in some 
measure in touch with this factor, we are 
reduced to the necessity of presenting 
our ideas sufficiently like to nature that 
this general public shall be able to 
recognise the things we paint for the 
things we intend. Such commonplaces 
as cows and cradles should be distinguish- 
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The Professor nodded. 

“ Pete Umby ?” 

“Peter Humby.” 

Peter turned it over in his mind with 
a deliberation in which uncertainty had 
no share. Then he slapped his thigh. 
“ Blest ef I wouldn't,” he blustered. 

“ Be at the studio to-morrow at nine 
then,” the Professor called out as he 
walked away. 

Humby gazed after him long. Then 
he took out his scrap of looking-glass 
and studied his feature complacently. 
“Dom’'def I didn’t think they’d come to 
it!” he ejaculated and smiled. Fortu- 
nately for itself and for him the glass was 
not wide enough to attempt his smile! 


II. 


able as cows and cradles, and should not 
be so rendered as to be possibly mistaken 
the one for the other, or for some third 
object—a haystack, for example. Nor 
in our repudiation of the realistic should 
we permit our cows and cradles to assume 
the semblance and texture of clouds, 
You have heard how Opie mixed his 
colours ‘with brains, sir.” Let me suggest 
to you, gentlemen, if brains be not 
available, that you should nevertheless 
choose some medium of a firmer consist- 
ency than milk-and-water. Let me 
recommend you to return to common 
earth. Put aside hyperbole. Learntopaint 
cows. Learn to paint cradles. And 
though bones are not ethereal, do not 
altogether ignore them in your studies 
of the human form! To assist you in 
reverting to the real, | have procured for 
you a child of nature (groans), a subject 
which shall give your idealistic faculties 
a spellof well-earnedrest. [haveobtained 
for you a model—Peter Humby (zronzcal 
cheers, and cries of ‘Good old Humby 
a model, ‘good old Humby’ as you say.” 
Here the Professor levelled his dark eyes 
quietly on the loudest of the murmurers. 
A moment later you could have heard 
a pin drop. “Peter Humby,” the Professor 
resumed, “the complex and_ intricate 
drawing in whose face will take your 
attention off its nobler attributes of 
symmetry and sentiment. The tints of 
his hair, gentlemen (smothered ironical 
groans), the tints of his hair, gentlemen, 
in juxtaposition with the tints of his 
complexion (groans a little louder), with 
the tints of his complexion—as I said the 








” he 
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tints of his hair, gentlemen, in juxta- 
position (the faintest o7 groans), the tints 
of his hair, as I was saying, gentlemen, in 
juxtaposition with the tints of his 
complexion”—the Professor paused 
indulgently—* will prove to you an 


‘RIDICULE, RAGE AND REBELLION WERE 


COUNTENANCES 


invaluable lesson in relative tones. The 
modelling of his nose and forehead (a 
laugh). Jones, your cough distresses 
you”—the Professor rested a tranquil eye 
on the offender—* perhaps the studio heat 
is too much for you. I will excuse you 
if you wish. No? Are you prudent in 
remaining? The modelling of Peter 
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Humby’s nose and forehead, gentlemen, 
combined with his rare obliquity of eyes 
and brows, will do you good service in 
intricate drawing. The mouth—is that 
you again, Jones? You would do better 
to be advised—I was about to point out 
that the mouth of 
our admirable 
model will try your 
skill in both colour 
and drawing. And 
if any two of you 
agree as to the 
combination of pig- 
ments which shall 
faithfully portray 
his eyes, I shall be 
surprised. Gentle- 
men, let me com- 
mend to your 
industry and atten- 
tion our modcl 
Peter Humby, of 
whom I should like 
you to make faith- 
ful and repeated 
sketches until you 
have mastered one 
of the most inter- 
esting and complex 
studies it has been 


my privilege to pre- 
sent to you. I 
should not, I think, 
in his case adopt 
any classic or heroic 


draperies. These 
would under the 
circumstances be 
superfluous. The 
man is admirable as 
he stands. And 
now, gentlemen, to 
your work !” 


CHAPTER IV. 


I WAS some 
months absent from 
the village. On my 
return the first thing 
that impressed me 
was a vision of my old friend Humby. 
He was mounted on a dilapidated cart, 
which, having dropped by the wayside, 
nobedy had made it his business to 
remove. 

A crowd of youngsters stood about him, 
whispering one with another, and eyeing 
him with mixed looks of awe and fear. 


THEIR 
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“MOUNTED UPON A DILAPIDATED CART” 
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He stood above them with an exalted 
mien, holding one arm aloft, and with the 
other sawed the air. His old hat tilted 
jauntily to one side, was bound about 
with lace and ribbons, and upright in the 
front of it was set an ostrich feather. 
Such colour as this once had known had 
been washed away by the weather, and 
the wind had broken it in sundry places, 
so that it drooped dismally. Round his 
throat were a couple of rabbit-skins, tied 
likeawoman’s boa with a bunchof ribbons. 
A pink and green rosette was pinned to 
one shoulder, a spray of dirty artificial 
flowers to the other. His trousers were 
_ tucked high up his calves and their edges 
were frilled with torn lace. He wore one 
blue stocking and one red, and about his 


ankles hung strings of beads. A length of 


scarlet baize fell sashwise from his waist, 
and from each end of this sash dangled 
an empty lobster tin. There was scarcely 
an inch of him which was not decked 
with odds-and-ends, ribbons, berries, 
flowers or silver paper. And out of all 
this bedizenry loomed Peter's face, uglier 
than ever, if that were possible—but 
happy, supremely and ecstatically happy. 
He had vindicated his appearance. He 
had proved the village wrong. Art had 
claimed him for her own. His nose had 


found its way into many scoresof “ picters,” 


and one of these—a study, the cleverness 
of which showed the Professor to have 
been in the right when he “gave them 
Humby ”—had held a place of honour in 
“the New.” Since then he had never 
done a stroke of work, but, handing the 
milk+business over to his eldest son, 
spent his time declaiming, posing and 
generally vaunting himself before his 
neighbours. 

He recognised me with a nod anda 
gleam of the supremest self-complacency. 
Thenhe re-assumed his grave demeanour, 
and began to speak, the children nudging 
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one another, giggling and whispering, but 
keenly interested. “There was me,” 
he said, “a-living all a-the-midst uv ye, 
a deliverin’ melk same as ef I’d been the 
hordinerest. Till the Purfessur he come 
along when | was lyin’ hunder that there 
helm, and sez he to ‘em he’ve the 
hintricutest face ‘sever I seed. There's 
tints in ’im and tones in ‘im. ‘Is nosc 
and ’is forrid is modled like ez ef it wuz 
a’umin form. Genelmen, ef you wants 
to be genrally at the ‘public’ paint ’em 
cows andcradles: Genelmen,ef you wants 
to be genrally at the ‘ public’ paint ’em 
clouds! Genelmen, ef you wants to be 
genrally at the ‘ public’ paint em Umby! 
And genelmen, sez he ‘ none o’ yer melk- 
and-water—that aint Umby’ssstyle. He 
ain’t no adulter. ’Is melk’s fust-rate, tho’ 
‘is son Zeke now carries of it. He'’sa 
child o’ nater. Genelmen, sez he, ‘ the 
modlin’ o’ Peter Umby’s nose and forrid 
is just sich a posishun with the tints o’ 
his ‘air combined with a raal aliquity uv 
heyes and brows ull do ye the goodest 
turn I know. Genelmen,’ he goes on, 
‘ Peter Umby’s eyes is sich as I defy two 
uv ye together, ’ard as ye may try, to 
paint. Genelmen, I recommend to yer 
careful hindustry Mr. Umby. Master ’im. 
Study ’im. He’s a hinterest and a com- 
plix ez it’s been my privilidge to meet. 
Genelmen, Mr. Umby don’t need clo’s. 
E’s hadmirable ez he stands. Genelmen, 
some fellies wants classy clo’s, and some 
feHies wants harmour, same ez yer own 
feyther Jake Welch (addressing one of 
the youngsters) were put in at the 
stoodyo to cover ‘isself up with. But Mr. 
Umby don't call for nayther. Genelmen, 
Umby is hadmirable. Good old Umby! 
Give ’im thrce times three! Which they 
did—earty, and then the Purfessur he 
looks straight afore ‘im. ‘And now, 
genelmen,’ he sez sharp, ‘git to work- 
Mr. Umby’s a-waitin.’” 

















Sunny 
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VERY winter sees an augmented 
annual exodus to North Africa, 
and certain it is that increasing 
numbers of travellers from this 

country yearly seek in the hot sunshine 
and dry air of Algiers or its surrounding 
oases for rest, for health, and for escape 


VIEW OF 
from those grim climatic vagaries de- 
nominated in the bulk as an English 
winter. The Faculty widely recognises 
the value of Algiers in all chest disorders, 
and, under French control, she now cffers 
the advantages of a valuable sanatorium 
to the world. 

Of the city, in whose streets and 
neighbourhood the Rev. E. Husband 
took those excellent photographs which 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
name, ALjerar 


its 


illustrate our article, 


in the Arabic, signifies “ the islands,” and 
it was so called from four insular promi- 
nences which formerly stood separately 
in the harbour, but which are now 
nected with the mainland. 


ol 


con- 
The capital 
Algeria was built about 935 A.D., by 





THE TOWN 


an Arab chieftain, and the city, now as 
then, rises from the sea in the form of an 


equilateral triangle upon the sides o 


precipitous elevations stretching imme- 
diately upwards above the shcre. The 
base of the triangle measures rather 


more than a mile in length, and at it 
apex there stands the Kasbah, or ancient 
fortress of the Deys—a stronghold com 


manding the entire town, 27d ra‘sed five 











THE VALLEY OF CONSULS 

hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. Algiers to-day is 
divided into two distinct halves: 
the ancient, or high town, and 
the modern, or low town. Of 
these the last, which has been 
mainly built by the French 
since their occupation in 1830, 
also chiefly inhabited by 
them. With the exception of 
occasional mosques,new Algiers 
consists of wide wharfs, lo‘ty 
warehouses, important public 
buildings, with good square 
streets and private habitations. 
But the old town still remains 
entirely Moorish, both as to its 
edifices and inhabitants. A 
striking contrast obtains be- 
tween these of the 
city, and while in the modern 
French quarter a traveller might 
easily believe he was yet in 
Europe, elsewhere, within 
ancient Algiers, such a supposi- 
tion would be quite impossible. 
But old and new merge around 
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various districts and at various 
points ; and where extends the 
great glory of the city —the 
Boulevard de la République, 
with its vast terrace, erected, 
between 1860 and 1866, by 
Sir Morton Peto, a marvellous 
crowd, recruited from all corners 
of the globe, amazes the be- 
holder. Here every civilised 
nation is represented, and in 
the briefest stroll a man may 
rub shoulders with Arabs and 
Moors, French and Spaniards, 
Britons and Germans, Jews, 
Maltese and Italians. 
Naturally, the o!d Moorish 
town, with its quaint records of 
a far past and wealth of historic 
antiquities, commands more 
interest than modern Algiers. 
The earlier dwellings are square, 
solid, and flat-roofed. They 
rise irregularly, tier on tier, up 
the steep hillside, and possess- 
ing no windows to the streets, 


but only peep-holes protected 
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by iron bars, they have the 
general appearance of prison- 
houses packed closely together. 
Mosques and the tombs of 
saints break the monotony of 
these squat habitations, and 
the brilliant garments of the 
women, and gay turbans and 
flying draperies of the men, 
lend an ever changing. kaleido- 
scopic play of colour to the 
brilliant sunshine and purple 
shadows of the steep streets, 
brilliant bazaars, and open 
places of the mart. 

Thanks to French energy 
and expenditure, the port and 
harbour of Algiers is now as 
safe as it is spacious. It pos- 
sesses a fine lighthouse and is 
strongly fortified, while within 
its arms calculations prove that 
not less than forty modern war- 
ships and three hundred trading 
vessels, of ordinary dimensions, 
might find safe anchorage to- 
gether. Certain aforesaid islands 








THE HARBOUR 


were connected with the main- 
land in 1525, and the possibility 
of creating the fine harbour 
described resulted from this 
achievement. 

Algiers is connected with 
Oran and Constantine by a 
complete system of railway, the 
terminus of which is at onc of 
the harbour quays; and the 
town possesses many c¢stablish- 
ments and organisations well 
calculated to commend it alike 
to British travellers or resi- 
dents. <A college and many 
good schools appear among its 
advantages ; while in addition 
to other establishments for the 
celebration of Christian worship 
in all shapes, an English church 
commands large congregations. 
A good library, a museum, a 
hospital, with various banks 
and theatres, also enrich the 
capital, and the architecture of 

. . — S new buildings is always con 
STORM ON sidered with a view to improve 
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the general appearance of the town. 
Algiers is the chief port of the country’s 
commerce, and a busy trade there pre- 
vails. The chief exports are wheat and 
wine, in increasing quantities, dates and 
other fruits, with timber, cork, and alfa, 
or esparto grass—of which last import- 


ant commodity the Algerian tablelands 
furnish an inexhaustible supply. 
imports which reach 


The 


Algiers for the 
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country enjoy all the advantages of 
civilised rule. In a population upwards 
of 70,000 strong, the French numbered 
16,000 only; while other European 
nations represented not more than 18,co9 
souls ; but these figures date from some 
years ago, and it may safely be assumed 
that the proportion of Europeans to the 
main population of Moslem natives and 
Moors is now much ¢r-ater than formerly. 

Our illustrations, for the most 
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part, tell their own story, and 
compfise several interesting 
views of the picturesque neigh- 
bourhood of Algiers. The sunny 
vista, with giant aloes in the 
foreground, and trees above, 
affords a fine glimpse of the 
city beneath; while the forest 
walks may well arouse delight 
when pursued beneath welcome 
shade of oak and cedar, pine 
and cork trees, with sweet- 
scented under-growth of myrtle 
and olive. The neighbourhood 
of Algiers is rich in curious 
tropical and sub-tropical vege- 
tation, and a feature of every 
hedge and partition is the giant 
cactus—akin to the cochineal 
cactus—of which one among 
our pictures affords an excellent 
example. Palms of every sort 
abound, and their varied gold 
and green lends infinite splen- 
dour of colour to every scene. 
The harbour, too, is well worthy 
ofa visit, and the pleasure boats, 
of which one is frgured in our 
illustration, speedily carry the 
sight-seer to every point of in- 
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country are mainly French goods of every 
description; but British cottons, coal 
and iron, in considerable quantities, also 
find their way thither. Mustafa, an 
adjacent village, is a great summer and 
pleasure resort for residents of the 
wealthier classes, but the chance tourist 
or health-seeker is usually well content 
with the city itself, and takes up his 
quarters in the new town. Bright days 
are certainly dawning for Algiers, and 
after centuries of rascally and shameful 
goverament under the Turk, the foul 
slave traffic is ended, and both town and 


terest. But beyond the shelter 
of the port the seas oftentimes 
run high, and great storms 
occasionally break on the coast. Here 
a splendid spectacle after scasons of 
rough weather is spread below the 
spectator, where every giant rock lifts 
ebony above the silver foam, 
and the sea beyond rolls shorewards 
under the bright sun in tremendous 
sapphire ground swell, breaking to giant 
billows as it reaches its boundaries. 

A typical little gutter-snipe concludes 
our picture gallery. Dirty, picturesque, 
and happy, he asks for nothing but 
dates and life, and who shall deny 
him either ? 
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WITH faces the dream -folk 
came last night ; 

They told me you were dead, dear love, 
were dead and still and white, 

And bade me hasten to your bier to judge 


they spoke aright. 


All night I wept, and weeping strewed the 
pale flowers on your pall ; 

The shadows of the funeral lights mocked 
me with rise and fall ; 

I called you by the name you loved, you 


answered not at all. 


To-day I hear you singing in the garden 
wet with dew: 

I know not why the dream-folk came, 
grieving for sake of you; 

I only know the pain was real, the tears 


were very true. 


WILLIAM MUDFORD. 
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Brought to Book. 


WRITTEN BY HENRY CRESSWELL, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ND you have completely re- 
covered from your disappoint- 
ment about Lord Praze- 
Crowan ?” asked the visitor. 

“<Disappointment’ is scarcely the right 
word, but the recovery is complete,” 
replied Mona Dunleath unconcernedly. 

She had been awaiting the question. 
She even suspected her former school- 
fellow of having called with no other 
motive than curiosity respecting this and, 
perhaps, some kindred subjects. Mean- 
while her visitor, though unable to see 
any opening for an attack upon the frigid 
indifierence of her reply, was reflecting : 
“I wish I knew whether Mona is as 
insensible as she pretends.’ 

“If you were not disappointed,” she 
continued aloud, “I was. I made sure 
that you would be Lady Praze-Crowan. 
And if that American heiress had not 
turned up .. . . Only I suppose it was 
to be. One may as well imagine that. 
It helps to make one resigned, does it 
not? Every one agrees that Euphemia 
Woerteler has turned out just the wife 
for Lord Praze-Crowan. She manages 
his grand receptions splendidly ; fascin- 
ates all the big people; and, what is 
more, is so interested in everything 
connected with politics and diplomacy 
that she is quite a companion for him. 
She must be appallingly clever! Do you 
remember the first time we met her ; and 
how Lord Praze-Crowan’s mother eyed 
her through her glasses, and called her 
‘La Porchére,’ in allusion to the manner 
in which her respected papa made his 
millions. What a delightfully agreeable 
old woman the dowager is when she is 
in a: good humour; and how vulgarly 
rude she can be when she chooses! 
They say that she still calls Lady Praze- 
Crowan ‘La Porchére, and that her 
Ladyship would give her fortune to be 
able to forbid her the house. Only, of 
course, that is impossible.” 

“Lord Praze-Crowan’s children all 
worship their grandmother. And no 


Author of “ The Wooing ef Fortune,” &c. 
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wonder. She is as good to them as the 
fairy godmother of the story books.” 

“It is handsome of you, Mona, to sing 
her praises. No woman ever hated 
another more than she hated you when 
she thought you were going to marry 
her son. I donot believe she has forgiven 
you even now.” 

“ It does not much matter.” 
same tone of indifference. 

“But tell me what you are doing 
yourself, dear,” resumed the visitor. 
“It is nearly five years since we met. 
In the interim you have taken up some 
profession, have you not ?” 

“ Profession—scarcely that.” 

“What is it you do? It isa bit ofa 
secret, I know. 
talking of you last night. 
write books.” 

Mona Dunleath laughed. “A great 
many people think so,” she said. 

“Is it so great a mystery?” 

“None at all. I go out a little, I 
travel a little, 1 am comfortable with the 
income my husband left me; and | 
amuse myself in my own way.” 

“They say there is a room which no 
one enters but yourself.” 

“QO, no. The servants polish the floor, 
and do the grate, and all that; just as 
in all the other rooms. Here is tea. 
Whilst we drink it you can tell me your 
history.” 

By-and-bye the visitor left, saying to 
herself, “ It was always impossible to get 
anything out of Mona. I have simply 
wasted my afternoon. But I should like 
to know if she is as indifferent about that 
Yankee girl having cut her out with Lord 
Praze-Crowan as she pretends. He 
would have been a grand catch for a 
young widow like Mona—and she all but 
landed him.” 

Possibly Mona was nevertheless indif- 
ferent. Ina space of five years people 
become resigned about the loss of a 
something they have never possessed, 
though they may, once unon a time, have 


Still the 


Friends of ours were 
I suspect you 
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coveted it a good deal. Also Mona had 
found herself an occupation that amused 
her. All her acquaintances were so 
curious about it, that she wondered at 
their not having discovered what it was. 

“ How interesting one becomes when 
people know nothing about one,” she 
said to herself with a laugh, as her visitor's 
carriage drove away. A servant entered, 
with a card. “ What is it, Jane?” 

“A gentleman wishes to 


see you 


“THE RECOVERY IS COMPLETE” 


privately at once, ma’am. He is in the 
breakfast room.” 

The gentleman turned out to be a 
sallow youth, carrying a black Gladstone 
bag. As Mona entered he rose, with a 
nervous consciousness of being in a 
superior presence. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” she 
demanded brusquely. “I have told Herr 
Nieburding that he is to write to me; 
not to send messengers here.” 
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“The documents are of great value 
Madam. And Herr Nieburding was 
anxious to have them back as quickly as 
possible.” 

- “ Then he had better send them else- 
where. I will not be hurried. I have 
told him so.” 

“He hopes that you will be so kind a 
to look at them, Madam.” 

“ What are they?” 

“There are some 


memoranda ; not 


very Many. 


They were found in a bag 
with other things. Herr Nieburding sends 
them all.” 

He produced a smart feminine-looking, 
croccdile-skin hand bag. 

“ This lock has been forced.” 

“It was sent so to Herr Nieburding. 


His client at first brought only the 
ciphers. But he told her that we must 
have everything.” 

“ Quite right.” 
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She had drawn from the bag a small 
bundle of papers, and was casting her 
eyes over some notes written with a lead 
pencil: cte vifjpgpp fdacpsd, and similar 
illegible words. Besides these the bag 
contained a number of sketches, also 
made with a pencil, very poor attempts 
at landscapes of trees and grass meadows, 
all on leaves torn from a pocket memo- 
yandum book 

“Very well. I will write 
Nieburding. Good afternoon.” 

She touched the bell. The 
youth hesitated. 

“You could not give Herr Nieburding 
any idea when——” 

“When he will hear from me? As 
soon as I have something to tell him.” 

The youth departed, crushed. 

Revlacing the papers in the bag, Mona 
Dunleath locked them in a drawer. 
She was going out to dinner, and it 
was nearly time to dress. She was 
equally familiar with and indifferent to 
Herr Nieburding’s impatience. The 
dinner was a success and put her in 
vood humour. 

“ Now a cup of coffee, and a cigarette,” 
she soliloquised on her way home. “I 
feel just in the vein ; and shall very likely 
read that rubbish at sight.” 


to Herr 


sallow 


A quarter of an hour later she was 
reclining in a lounging chair by the fire 
of a small room which her friends never 


entered. A large writing table, a con- 
siderable number of books, and a type- 
writer were among its contents, and 
seemed to substantiate the general 
opinion that she had turned authoress. 
But the volumes on the shelves showed 
that her labours were of some more 
unusual kind. Here were John Trithe- 
mius’ Stexographia, Lord  Bacon’s 
<ldvancement of Learning, Lord Worces- 
ter’s Century of Juventions, and other 
works of the same sort, not to speak of 
rows of volumes lettered Zzmes: second 
column, Telegraph: last column, all 
pointing to the same conclusion. In 
bygone ages the art of secret writing 
was held in high estimation even by 
Governments. The cipherers and de- 
cipherers strove manfully to outwit one 
another; alternately devising more 
difficult “ cryptograms” as the method 
of reading easier ones was made public, 
and again making public the solutions 
of those that were more illegible. But 
the present century has seen a complete 
decay of the art for all practical purposes. 
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It is now used only by people who 
correspond in the advertisement column 
of newspapers, who keep journals which 
they wish to render illegible, or make 
other memoranda intended only for their 
own use, or that of a favoured individual 
entrusted with the necessary key. But 
so long as people use these disguises, 
there will be always others resolved to 
penetrate them, and ready to pay experts 
for assisting them to do so. And of 
modern “ decipherers” Mona Dunleath 
was the queen. 

On a low table by the lounging chair 
stood her coffee, and beside it the 
crocodile-skin bag which the sallow 
youth had brought. Lighting a cigarette, 
she drew out the memoranda in cipher 
and began looking at them. The one 
thing above all others that every 
“decipherer” must avoid is forming a 
theory. Till a real clue is discovered it 
is essential to remember that anything 
may represent anything, and that fore- 
gone conclusions are fatal. A woman's 
handwriting: that was evident. The 
language ? English? Certainly not. 
French? The number of words of two 
letters looked like it. All kinds of pairs 
of letters. The cipher therefore was one 
of the more elaborate ones in which any 
letter may represent any other. Keeping 
her mind absolutely unbiassed Mona 
Dunleath continued to look at the 
illegible words. The gentle influence of 
the cigarette helped considerably to the 
maintenance of a perfectly unprejudiced 
attitude of thought. She was positive 
that what she had before her was French. 

“ But it is going to give me trouble,” 
she said, laying down the papers. 

The bag contained nothing else but 
the miserable attempts at sketches. One 
by one she turned them over. Nota 
letter or mark that could assist her on 
any of them. Having reached the last 
she held it long in her hand. The artist 
had an odd way of representing grass 
and foliage. She began to examine the 
sketches again. The same queer, un- 
natural strokes characterised them all. 

A smile curled Mona Dunleath’s lips. 
The up and down strokes of the foliage 
and grass were writing! A _ kind of 
shorthand. She threw the end of her 
cigarette into the fire. 

“Clever, Madam,” she said to herself. 
“Only a little too clever. You can't 
write shorthand with a cipher: and 
what I shall read in your pictures will 
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I 


read them 


give me a key to your memoranda. 
shall go to bed now and 
to-morrow.” 
Only she did 
sketches. 
French. 


not. She read the 
They were in English, not in 
And the information they 


“SHE DREW OUT THE 
contained filled her with astonishment. 
But not a hint could she gather from 
them to help her with the memoranda. 
At the end of a week she was seriously 
meditating writing to Herr Nieburding. 
“ZL have read the sketches, but the crypto- 
gram ts illegible.” 
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It would be a confession of defeat. 
Only what else was possible? She had 
detected the nature of the cipher. The 
writer at the beginning wrote one, two or 
three signs. There were only ten of these 
signs. They were therefore numerals 


IORANDA IN CIPHER 


Those numerals probably indicated either 


pages or chapters ofa book. The letters 
of the book were first written down; 
next, beneath them, the French words to 
be changed into cipher; and beneath 
both the letter that corresponded to the 
pair in some table. Givcn the book used 
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a skilful decipherer would have been able 
to make the table. But who could hope 
to guess the book ? 

Still, Mona would not yet confess 
herself vanquished, and was now puzzling 
her brains with that apparently hopeless 
problem of conjecturing what book might 
have been employed. It ought to be 
some small, handy book: a book to be 
procured anywhere, or at least carried 
about without inconvenience; a com- 


panionable book that would raise no 
That considerably limited 


suspicion. 
the search. 

Of the ten numerals she had detected 
O by its never occurring in the first place. 
And one of the memoranda was headed 
by two such symbols preceded by one 
other. That must be some number of 
nundreds. Was it 100? Was that page 
100? Chapter 100? Line 100, or 
what ? 

One Sunday evening, in church, a 
sudden idea flashed across her mind. 
When she reached home she copied the 
beginning of the hundredth psalm from 
her Prayer Book, and wrote that memo- 
randum under it, thus, 


obeyoyfue lin th elord all yelan 
bpsnaswy . ogk . el. gsakh .vl.t. necif. 

Ten minutes later she had written a 
third line-- 

Novembre dix, Le conte va a Paris. 

The conte’s address followed, and 
various other interesting things. The 
problem was solved. Only had she not 
hit upon the happy idea of experimenting 
with the Common Prayer Book the 
cipher might have remained illegible for 
ever. 

Now that it was read she had learned 
things which presented a problem of 
conduct more difficult than that of the 
cryptogram. The documents compro- 
mised Lady Praze-Crowan née Woer- 
taler, and yclept of her mother-in-law 
“La Porchére.” 

“What a revenge,” said Mona Dunleath 
to herself. 

Only a line to Herr Nieburding, 
“ Unless you can ascertain the beok cn 
which thts cryptogram is based it is 
illegtble ;” and Lady Praze-Crowan would 
go on until detection ensued. 

“ And I should be as contemptible as 
she,” reflected Mona. 

Besides, she did not wish for revenge. 
She was sorry for Lord Praze-Crowan. 

Finally she wrote two letters, one to 
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Herr Nieburding, the other to the 
Dowager Lady Praze-Crowan. 

She remained at home the following 
afternoon. She fancied the dowager 
might call. 

Nor was she mistaken. The old 
noblewoman came, with all her feathers 
up, and with an aristocratic intention of 
being as rude as she could. “I think, 
Mrs. Dunleath,” she began, “1 received 
from you this morning the most vulgarly 
impertinent letter that I have ever read.” 

“I was particularly desirous to see 
you, Lady Praze-Crowan,” replied Mona 
very quietly. “I have something to show 
ou.” 

“T shall much prefer not seeing 1t.” 

“T am sure of that. And, indeed, you 
are quite right. Only, perhaps you have 
met with works of art of this description 
before?” She dropped some of the 
pencil sketches of trees and meadows 
under the old woman’s eye. 

“Oh!” said the dowager. 

Mona was speaking already. “ Lady 
Praze-Crowan is in the habit of drawing 
these ugly little views whilst her husband 
chats over his political and diplomatic 
secrets with her. That is a bad habit 
of Lady Praze-Crowan’s, a sort of 
fidgets. Of course Lord Praze- 
Crowan is ignorant that the pretended 
drawings are really shorthand notes of 
his diplomatic secrets. But having com- 
mitted them to writing Lady Praze- 
Crowan finds a ready market for them. 
About a month ago she left by mistake 
in a friend’s house a bag containing a 
number of her ‘ sketches’ and some notes 
in cipher of the addresses of her 
customers, and memoranda of various 
sums that they owe her. Possibly you 
recognise the bag; and the handwriting 
ofthe ciphers? And if you are at all 
curious about their contents-—-—” For 
conclusion she placed her typed tran- 
scripts before her visitor. 

The old woman perused a single page, 
and then looked up at her, as pale as 
death. “You are not deceiving me, 
Mrs. Dunleath ?” 

“ Look at the bag; at the sketches ; 
at the handwriting. Or speak to Mrs. 
Spence-Strafford. It was she who found 
the bag. I want you to consider what 
Lord Praze-Crowan will say when he 
hears of this? Or what will ensue if he 
does not hear ; if Lady Praze-Crowan is 
allowed to continue to act as a spy in the 
pay of foreign Governments ?” 
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** LADY 


“Oh, my son, my son!” The old 
woman broke down in tears. 


‘“My son treated you 


badly, Mrs. 
Dunleath: and, of course, you mean to 
take your revenge,” she said, when she 
had a little recovered herself. 

“You wrong me, Lady Praze-Crowan. 
If I wanted my revenge I could easily 


take it. Perhaps you can tell me which 
would be the more cruel—to reveal his 


PRAZE-CROWAN HAS 
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wife’s infamy to Lord Praze-Crowan ; or 
simply to allow her to go on until some 
public exposure unmasks her? Only | 
have too much respect for the feelings of 
an honourable man for the former course ; 
and too much patriotism for the latter. 
Some years ago I should have been very 
pleased to become Lord Praze-Crowan’ 
wife, if he had asked me: but I am not 
so mean as to wish to snatch an oppor 
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tunity of injuring a man whom I once 
loved, because he preferred a younger 
woman’s attractions—or fortune—to my 
own. As forthe woman: she is beneath 
contempt. Will you look at this copy of 
a letter which I last night wrote to the 
person from whom I received these 
documents.” 

The old lady read : 

“ The sketches which you send throw 
no light upon the ciphers. Unless you 
can ascertain the book on which the 
cryptogram ts based it ts illegible.” 

“ That is true,” observed Mona Dun- 
leath. “I happened to guess the book: 
My doing so was a pure accident. But 
the point is—Lady Fraze-Crowan must 
be stopped. Can it be done without 
Lord Praze-Crowan’s discovering how 
h's confidence has been abused ?” 

The old lady shrugged her shoulders. 
“ He is infatuated about this pig-sticker’s 
brat,” she said. 

“T have been thinking how I can help 
you. If I .give you the shorthand 
alphabet in which Lady Praze-Crowan 
writes ; and the clue to the cipher—the 
names and addresses of the men who pay 
her for spying ; and some memoranda of 
the sums she has received from them—in 


one way or another you will be able to 
take her to task ?” 


“You are making me ashamed of 
myself, Mrs. Dunleath,” said the old 
woman humbly. 

“Don’t say that. Neither of us would 
wish to see Lord Praze-Crowan’s career 
marred. And there is the future of his 
sons.” 

The old woman started to her feet. 
“Arm me with any weapon you can, 
Mrs. Dunleath. I shall owe you a debt 
that I cannot repay. But had I known 
you for the woman you are, my son 
should have married you.” 

Mona Dunleath laughed. “ Now that 
is really a compliment,” she said. “ Here 
are the key and the alphabets, and a 
few selected facts. If you find yourself 
after all unable to decipher either the 
sketches or my notes, I shall be able to 
read them on the spot. Only, probably, 
the merest hint of discovery will bring 
Lady Praze-Crowan to terms. Would 
you like to try? Lord Praze-Crowan 
has a telephone in his library. There is 
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one in the cffice downstairs. Shall we 
connect ?” 

They proceeded to the office. 
speaks ?” 

“The Dowager Lady Praze-Crowan 
wishes to speak to Lady Praze-Crowan.” 
“ Lady Praze-Crowan is listening.” 
“Is that you yourself, Euphemia ?” 

“Yes, Lady Praze-Crowan.” 

“Tell your husband that, although 
you have often refused to assent to my 
living with him, you now wish me to do 
so; and get his immediate assent.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No. Unless you instantly comply, I 
have here the evidence of your commu- 
nications with various foreign Govern- 
ments, and am going at once to tell my 
son.” 

No answer. 

Then another voice. 
Crowan has fainted.” 

“Bring her round 
answer.” 

* * * * 


“Who 


“Lady Praze- 


and make _ her 


“Is Lady Praze-Crowan still listen- 
ing?” 

“Yes: Who speaks?” 

“Lady Praze-Crowan. George assents. 
For God's sake say nothing! He would 
shoot me!” 

“T will come and see that you are not 
shot,” replied the dowager with a certain 
grim humour. 

She turned to Mona Dunleath. “ My 
dear Mrs. Dunleath ; how am I to thank 
you ?” 

“ By ignoring the fact of our having 
met this afternoon—unless you should 
have future need of me.” 

* ~ * * 

Six months afterwards Lady Praze- 
Crowan said to her mother-in-law: “| 
would rather be in my grave than lead 
the life I lead with you in the house.” 

“Then you had better get into your 
grave,” said the old lady phlegmatically. 

Did Lady Praze-Crowan take the hint? 
It was said that she had been for long 
suffering from insomnia. And one night 
she—by mistake—took an overdose of 
chloral, and retired to the Praze-Crowan 
mausoleum. 

But there is no talk of Lord Praze- 
Crowan’s renewing his suit for the hand 
of Mona Dunleath. 








Bookplates of Some Notable People. 


WRITTEN BY W. H. K. WRIGHT. 


HEREIN lies the charm of 
bookplate collecting? The 
question is not altogether 


easy to answer, for in this 
hobby, as in all other forms of the 
collecting mania, different 
men have different methods. 
One who is interested in 
heraldry collects nothing but 
armorial plates, another dis- 
cards all modern examples 
and adds nothing to his col- 
lection which has not the 
stamp of age upon it. An- 
other makes dated plates his 
specialty, and rejects all, 
however beautiful, which can- 
not be arranged in chrono- 
logical order. Still another 
has a penchant for the book- 
plates of ladies, whether 
heraldic or pictorial. Yet 
another enthusiast is intent 
upon acquiring signed plates, 
that bear the name or initials 
of artist or engraver. Some 
bibliophiles have a_ special 
bookplate designed and en- 
graved for each of the dif- 
ferent collections in their 
libraries. One notable case 
in point is that of Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Grant, who, be- 
sides several armorial plates, 
has a variety of special ones, 
one for First Editions,another 
for Popeiana; another for 
“works by, or relating to, the 
Christian hero, Sir Richard 
Steele”; another for the 
Heroes of the Dunciad, and 
still another curious one in- 
scribed “From Curll’s Chaste 
Press.” This by no means exhausts 
the bookplates of this well-known col!- 
lector, but they are sufficient to show 
to what lengths enthusiasts go in pursuit 
of their favourite hobby. Another col- 
lector has at least twenty bookplates. 
Still another may be cited who has an 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SPECIMENS. 


ambition to possess 
signed for him by 
artists of the day, 
case we have 


a bookplate de- 
each of the leading 
but the most extreme 
met with is that of an 
fifty 


architect who has designed nearly 
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of these litthe marks of ownership for 
himself. 

Whatever may be said with regard to 
bookplates in the abstract—and much 
adverse criticism has been levelled at 
the omnivorous’ collector-—there is 
surely something interesting in bringing 
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together mementoes of men and women 
who have been, or are, famous. 


The object of the 
present paper is 
therefore to take a 
hasty glance at a 
number of celebri- 
ties, chiefly of our 
own time, who have 
followed the fashion 
and marked their 
ownership of the 
volumes by insert- 
ing therein a plate 
or label bearing 
their name and in 


many cases their 


armorial bearings. 
A recent writer 
speculated upon the 
question, “Did 
Milton 
bookplate?” and 
the same author, 
himself a clever de- 
signer, produced an 
imaginary book- 


possess a 


plate for Shakespeare. 


punning 


coat of arms for our common progenitor 
Adam, which he adorned with apples 
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Another, in his 
zeal, concocted a whimsical 


merate 


the celebrities 


and fig leaves in 
strict heraldic form. 
Still another genius 
has devised a num- 
ber of “ Ex-Libris 
Imaginaire, ’and his 
list includes some 
of the greatest 
names in the world’s 
history. With these, 
clever and enter- 
taining though they 
are, we have nothing 
to do: they merely 
show to what an 
extent this Ex- 
Libris mania has 
taken hold of cul- 
tured people during 
the last few years, 
and more especially 
since the formation 
of the Ex- Libris 
Society in 1891. 
We might env- 
who have, as 


owners of libraries, adopted the book- 
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plate as a distinctive mark of book 
ownership, including men and women 
famous in every department of litera- 
ture, science and art, not to speak of 
arms, diplomacy and_ philanthropy. 
As that, however, would be but a 
lengthy catalogue of names, we have 
selected a few examples from the 
great mass of material before us, and 
submit them to the notice of those 
who may be interested. Many of 
those whom we have thought fit to 


pass over thus lightly, possessed 
bookplates of the most ordinary 
type, what are called by experts 


plain armorial, in contradistinction 
to the more elaborate pictorial or 
symbolical designs now so much in 
vogue. Those may be summarily 
disposed of, even though they com- 
prehend a number of the most dis- 
tinguished personages of modern times. 
They, however, bear no _ distinctive 
features, save the heraldic, and the 
technicalities of armorials we do not pro- 
pose to treat ; but there are many others 
of more than ordinary interest, either on 
account of their artistic beauty or the 
eminence of the men and women to 
whom they belonged. 
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Amongst royalties there are numerous 
examples. The Queen has _ several 
specially-designed bookplates for the 
great library at Windsor Castle; and 
amongst others may be mentioned the 
Dowager Empress of Germany, King 
Oscar of Sweden, Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, Princess Alice of Albany, the 
Duke and Duchess of York, and the 
Duchess of Teck. The few 
special and typical examples 

















we have selected we will take 
in alphabetical order, dealing 
with each very briefly according 
to its merits or chief features. 

Dr. Hermann Adler, the 
chief rabbi of the Jewish com- 
munity in this country, has a 
very characteristic bookplate 
designed by F. L. Emanuel. 
It is intended for the richest 
library in the United Kingdom, 
so far as Hebrew literature is 
concerned. The design is purely 
emblematical, and typifies the 
high position held by Dr. Adler, 
and the ancient and mystical 
usages of the priestly descend- 
ant of Aaron. 

Another interesting plate is 
that of the late Sir Edgar 
Boehm, the famous sculptor. 
It is a pictorial representation 
of a notable legend in the 
Boehm family, which runs as 
follows: “In the reign of King 
Matthias Corvinus of Hungary, 
in the year 1464, when the king 











Was in need of money to carry 
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Her Majesty, will be interested in the 
plate designed for him by his friend, Mr. 
John Leighton, F.S.A. It represents a 
two-masted vessel of war shown upon a 
palette, the arms being seen upon a 
square sail at the fore, the crest spring- 
ing from the “garland” which graced 
the top of the old pole-masted ship. 

Thomas Carlyle used a very simple 
bookplate, which consisted of two 
wiverns’ heads neck to neck. It was 
designed in 1853, by the well-known 
Quaker bookseller, Mr. Wake, of Titch- 
ley, Derby, and was engraved by Mr. 
Moring, of London. The original copper 
is now preserved in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

The bookplate of Charles Dickens was 
quite as simple in its character as that 
of Thomas Carlyle. It consisted of 
merely of the crest—a lion couchant- 
and the name. Most of the books in 
Dickens’s library contained this modest 
mark of ownership, in addition to which 
a small printed label was inserted, with 
the simple inscription: “From the library 
of Charles Dickens, Gadshill Place, June, 
1870.” Dickens, it will be remembered, 
died in June, 1870. 

In the year 1889 the veteran states- 
man William Ewart Gladstone and Mrs 





Gladstone celebrated their goiden wed 
ding, and ‘on that occasion their friend, 


on his wars, an ancestor of 
the Boehms realised his 
estates, and took the money 
in a hat to the king, desiring 
him to accept it. His royal 
master declared he could not 
take the money, as the story 
of his acceptance of so large 
a sum in such a manner would 
get abroad in his dominions. 
Boehm answered that he need 
not fear the secret being di- 
vulged, and said: ‘ The sun be 
my witness.” This tale ex- 
plains the introduction of the 
sun on the shield, and the hat 
for the crest, as well as the 
motto, the whole cleverly 
worked in by the artist, Mr. 
T. Erat Harrison. 

Admirers of the spirited 
sea pieces of that master of 
marine painting, Sir Oswald 
Brierly, marine painter to 
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Lord Northbourne, presented to the connection with any particular art. Belles 
venerable couple a fine bookplate de- lettres, history and science being repre- 
signed’ by Mr. T. Erat Harrison. It is sented as well as classic art. 
a clever admixture of the armorial and The personal plate of Mr. H. Stacy 


the symbolic, the kites and stones which 
are introduced form- 
ing a rebus on the 
name Gledstanes, 


Marks, R.A., designed by himself, 








the original form, 
“gled” signifying 
kite. The helmet is 


somewhat prominent, 
to show that Mr. 
Gladstone is still a 
commoner. 

Equally charming 
in its elegant sim- 
plicity is the book- 
plate of the most 
genial and kindly of 
autocrats, the late 





Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. He chose 
for the design a 


representation of the 
chambered or Pearly 
Nautilus, the little 
denizen of old ocean 
which in its exquisite 
spiral home sug- 
gested the beautiful 





little poem, “ The 
Chambered Nauti- 
lus,” which, by the 
way, is less known 
than it deserves to be 

Of great actors, 
the only one of the 
present day whose 
bookplate we can 


present is that of Sir 
Henry Irving, de 
signed by Bernard 
Partridge. It is, to 
say the least of it, 
grotesque. 

Of artists’ plates 
numerous examples 
may be found, the 
list being headed by 
the late Lord Leigh- 
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ton, whose much- 
admired pictorial 
plate is in the charac- 
teristic style of Anning Bell, and in the 
approved method of modern designers 
signifies the owner's profession, hobby, 
or favourite pursuits. The versatility of 
the late President of the Royal Academy 
is indicated by his plate rather than his 





admirably illustrates his own inimitable 
style. His forte is undoubtedly humour 
of a subtle and delicate kind. Some of 
his most successful bookplates have 
been adapted from his pictures exhibited 
in the Academy. “ An Odd Vo!ume,” an 
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Academy picture of 1892, is a figure from 


a bookplate designed for a member of 
the jovial “sette of odd volumes.” The 
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three plates which appear in this year's y=) 
Academy make up the sum total of And longn, 
forty-five bookplates designed by this 
master of the craft. 

Of rather a different type is that which woman of abnormal size overshadowed 
bears the inscription, “Ex-Libris Phil by the huge “cart-wheel” hat. It is 
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AA 


ATT 


EX LIBRIS PHIL MAY. 


Pith M7868: 


May,” which is of the Aubrey Beardsley doubtful if the talented caricaturist has 
School, representing the head of a_ ever used this design as a bookplate, for 
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we believe it was done in a 
moment of “inspiration” by one 
of his friends, and presented to 
him. 

The erudite monarch of Sweden, 
King Oscar I1., uses a plate which 
is severe in its simplicity. [t con- 
sists of the inscription O II., with 
a royal crown and a wreath of 
laurel ; and has for its motto the 
words, “O fer djupen mot hojden,” 
which being Englished means 
“Beyond the depth toward the 
height,” the title of one of the 
King’s travel sketches. King 
Oscar has a huge library at the 
royal palace, . Stockholm; he 
takes more than ordinary interest 
in maritime and military works ; 
geographical literature is especi- 
ally abundant in his library. 

Very little can be said in com- 
mendation of the bookplate of the 
late poet laureate, Lord Tenny- 
son. It is heraldic, but not pleas- 
ing either as to subject or execu- 
tion; and yet it possesses an 
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immense interest and value 
for collectors, and its pres- 
ence on the cover of a 
volume must necessarily 
enhance the value of that 
volume in our estimation. 
Mr. Castle in his “ English 
Bookplates” reproduces a 
copy of this interesting 
bookplate with autograph 


“motto, Prospiciens respiciens, 


and the signature, Alfred 
Tennyson. The author of 
Bestde the Bonnie Brier Bush 
(Rev. John Watson) better 
known by his pen name, 
“Tan Maclaren,” has a charm- 
ing bookplate designed by 
Mr. T. Walter West, and 
representing a monk in a 
garden studying a book. A 
sundial occupies one corner 
of the design, against which 
leans a portly tome. The 
rose and the thistle are very 
happily introduced in the 
little picture, and sprays of 
brier are intermingled : the 
motto is “Maxima est 
Caritas.” 
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The bookplate of Lord Wolseley, the 
present Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army, is undoubtedly a thing of 
beauty. It was designed and executed 
by Mr. C. W. Sherborn. Of bold and 
striking design, this heraldic plate of one 
of the most noted men of the day 


— tt 
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possesses peculiar interest, and the 
engraver has in the most skilful manner 
introduced the numerous orders and 
elaborate heraldic insignia appertaining 
to Lord Wolseley in such a manner that, 
although the picture is full of details, 
there is no appearance of overcrowding. 
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Parallel Duaries. 


WRITTEN BY A. P. 


Extract from ithe Diary of Miss Georgie Groves, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HAL HURST. 


+2oe 


Hladdon Lodge, 
o 


South Kensington. 


AST night was the Mormont’s 
I big theatre-party—a crass failure. 
All the things one most looks 
forward to are failures. To begin 
with Madame Fédore sent my gown 
home at the eleventh hour with every 
thing all wrong. and I hadn't time to 
have it altered. but was obliged to toss 
it on as it was and rush off with hardly 
a look in the glass—enough in itself 
to ruin any chance of enjoyment. 


Of course I 
the Mormonts. 

He was standing by the fireplace, 
talking to Esther Lowe, when I was 
announced, and he only shook hands. 
He took E. L.downtodinner. I thought 
she looked absurdly conscious, and she 
wore that eternal blue with lace. Really 
some kind enemy ought to tell her that 
a change is now earnestly solicited by 
her set. Heandshe talked together pausc- 


was the last to arrive at 


) 


ARRIVE 
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lessly throughout thedinner(which seemed 


everlasting) and I had to exert myself 


for the entertainment of a young nobody 
who could only speak of hubs and tyres. 
I was bored to tears. On the way to 
the theatre, poor dear Esther was obliged 
to go in the brougham with Lady 
Mormont and my dinner-bore. I was 
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If he talked more to her than io the 
others, it was probably because nobody 
else seemed ready to do it for him, and 
—well, there are a few men who do these 
things. Once, after the first act, he asked 
me if I was feeling tired that night. I 
was feeling tired; and cold, and plain, 
and wretched besides, but I said “ not at 
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so sorry for her—such a disappointment 
for the poor girl. I was put into a 
hansom with Sir Oliver. 1 don’t know 
who /e went with, and I care less. 

We had two boxes thrown into one at 
the play. He was not far behind me, 
but of course the inevitable blue gown 
was also at hand, and conversation 
between the acts was pretty general. 


NEAR 


ENOUGH ” 


all,” only that I thought the 
and uninspiriting to a degree. Where- 
upon that little ass (E. L.) leant for- 
ward and said “Do you really mean 
that ?—seriously? Oh, I think it’s so 
heavenly!” People who have lived a 
good deal in the country always do 
enjoy all plays quite indiscriminately, I 
notice. She would probably thrill with 


piay dull 
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awe and admiration marionette 
show. 

Later on we all changed places. 
Possibly he would have preferred to 
remain where he was, but Lady Mormont 
arranged matters. She generally has 
about two ideas to one evening, and has 
to vary the recipients thereof as much 
as possible, 

We had supper at the Savoy. Some- 
body said it was gorgeous and delightful. 
Personally I 9 tired by then to 


at a 


was 


Extract from the Diary of Miss Esther 


LAST night was Lady Mormont’s big 
theatre-party—such a heavenly evening! 
—and I hadn't thought, somehow, that 
I should enjoy it very much. First of all 
I hadn’t known that he was going to be 
there. Then I’ve always felt shy at that 
house and. . ‘but this is a secret 
between you and me, old Diary) I knew 
that my faithful blue silk was not what 
it had once been, and that everybody at 
the Mormonts would be exquisitely 
dressed. But then I knew, too, that it 


didn’t really matter, and that was fully 
proved, for I enjoyed myself more, I am 
sure, than anyone else—more, certainly, 


than I have ever done before. He spoke 
to me beforedinner. He sat next to me 
during dinner, and near me at the theatre. 
If I were to put down the things—the 
nothings rather—that made up our 
talk, it would be no more than a faint 
reminder, for after years, of what really 
was said and meant, so I will leave it 
unwritten. 

It was all so unexpected—so dazzling! 
I can hardly realise that, only a week 
ago, at the Graham’s dance, he asked 
me, out of sheer politeness, as I thought, 
for ove dance, and that to-night all of a 
sudden—but oh, dear, it’s hopeless to 
try and understand these things, they 
seem to be all chance and accident. 
As to the dinner, of course it was over in 
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know whether I was eating the last 
French triumph in aspic, or a crust of 
bread. I had no further talk with him. 
When I came home, and had time to 
realise the full and magnificent extent 
of Fédore’s mistakes, I did mot feel 
exactly consoltd. A _ perfect misfit— 
and loose! I’ve done with her. 

And when I think that I gave him 
Jour dances at the Grahams only a week 
ago bah! I'll go and do 
shopping. 


some 


Lowe, Campden Houses, Kensington, Ww. 


no time, and I don’t know whether it 
was good, bad, or indifferent. But the 
play was inspiring—grand acting, and 
the love-scene sublime ! 

He sat near enough to discuss it with 
me from time to time. 

That Miss Georgie Groves, whom I 
am always meeting now,was of the party. 
At the Graham’s dance, the other night, 
I had thought her so handsome. Last 
night she looked quite different—much 
paler and rather bad-tempered. | tried 
to speak to her once or twice, but her 
s‘iff, short answers quite alarmed me— 
and | couldn't help thinking that her 
disparagement of the play must be 
affectation. For one thing she looked as 
much at the audience as at the stage, 
and once I saw her shut her eyes for 
quite a long time. 

Lady Mormont was very kind to me, 
and as brilliant as ever. She took us all 
to the Savoy for supper. I wasn’t a bit 
tired. He sat next to me again. It 
can't have been mere chance. 

Like a vain baby, I looked in the 
glass when I got home. It was imagin- 
ation, of course, but I really thought 
my time-honoured blue silk looked 
quite pretty again, and perhaps I myself 
was not quite so plain as . Oh, 
dear, oh dear! I am getting imbecile ! 

I’ll go and do some work. 
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In Praise 
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of Winter. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


cee 


O those poor valetudinarians who 
T fear the cold, clear breath of winter, 
the days which may come upon 

us now without a warning—which 


may be already here when these lines 
are printed—are terrible indeed. To 


those luckier ones who take the weather 
as it comes and find the world is always 
a delightful place to live in, that winter 
were lacking in its chiefest charm which 
Such 


passed without snow and _ frost. 


of mixture of the undesirable features of 
the weather of all seasons. Never is bed 
so beautiful as when you wake in the 
dark mornings and wonder if it will 
presently be necessary to break the ice 
on the surface of the bath which awaits 
you. Then, when you have made the 
necessary effort and arisen, the frosted 
window-pane is beautiful. The children 
who have read the verses of a recent poet 
must be very lucky in their dreams if it 
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SKATING AT 


From a photograp' 


winters have been common enough—for 
frost and snow must be considerable to 
be what the season demands—but of 
late years our climate has been to ex- 
tremes. The young already look forward 
instinctively, when summer draws near, 
to warmth and sunlight and a _ brief 
surcease of rain; when the winter comes 
“cwith drageing feet 
That stir the yellow leaves upon the lawn” 


they are very certain that there are 
Arctic days abroad, and make haste to 
get their skates into condition. 

The winter day is beautiful, when 1t is 
really wintry, and not a Laodicean sort 
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be really true that these pictures of Jack 
Frost’s making are copies, made with 
their breath, of the notions that have 
passed before them in the watches of 
the night. 

The going forth into the air may or 
may not be pleasant. If you be of those 
who must needs arrive at an office in 
London early in the day you can hardly 
be expected to find the experience 
pleasant. You must be abroad before 
the day is properly aired, and even the 
frost can hardly stimulate while the pale 
sunlight still struggles vainly to pierce 
through a muggy fog. Moreover, cabs, 
‘buses, or trains take you to your 
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destination, and 
it is certain that 
in frosty weather 
man was origin- 
ally intended to 
go afoot, or on 
horseback, or on 
skates. Then you 
enter an office 
which is_ insuf- 
ficiently warmed, 
and follow a 
sedentary occu- 
pation, while you 
should by all_the 
rules of the game 
be actively excr- 
cising yourself. 
But in the 
country it is 











otherwise. You 
cannot hunt, but 
for all that there is plenty to occupy 
you. When the frost has reigned but a 
little while you eat your breakfast only 
to dash out hastily and enquire into the 
condition of the ice. You go unencum- 
bered with a multiplicity of wraps and 
coats, and the cold air invigorates you, 
so that to take proper exercise is the 
natural thing to do. 


WATCHING A 
From a photograph by L. 
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Medland 


SKATING 


will not yet bear, you begin to perceive 
that the world is now as lovely as it is 
in the height of summer. The fountain 
in the garden still seems to flow, but the 
lovely hues of the falling water are 
frozen and rigid. The little stream which 
runs through the copse to the lake moves 
darkly betwixt banks which are fringed 
with crystal. The trees are beautiful, 
every tiny twig 
being coated 
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Until you are satisfied as to the thick- 
ness of the ice, you are not likely to pay 


much attention to anything else. But, 
once you have been convinced that it 


HYDE 


leaden - footed 
dull earth clogs and fetters them. 
skating goes beyond dancing in that 
respect. 


with a mildew 
of frost, which 
may melt and 
leave black 
branches’ by 
mid-day, but 
will surely be 
restored during 
the night. The 
woods are very 
silent; only now 
and again a 
robin sings 
where the thin 
sunlight comes 
through the 
branches. 

The delight of 
skating: how 
shall we express 
it? Dancing is 

PARK an exercise 
which makes 
forget that the 
But 


mortals 


the man who skates 


Only 
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knows the goodness of that swift, 
smooth motion, the music of the steel 
on the ice. Only the man who does not 
skate can tell the bitterness of standing 
on the banks and watching a girl whom 
he admires receding (a glint of scarlet 
showing in her hat and underneath the 
pretty dark green jacket with the fur on 
it) into the distance, whither he cannot 
follow without displaying a clumsiness 
which must surely make his hopes 
ridiculous as himself would be in her 
eyes. 
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deal of hardship when the winter has 
made the earth its own and created a 
scarcity of work. The man who takes 
proper exercise, and goes about glowing 
with excess of health and jollity, is in 
such a mood that the odds are on his 
offering instant relief at the sight of one 
who shivers disconsolately. The other 


sort of person, who shivers in warm 
raiment over a glowing fire, is at least 
reminded of the possibility of wretched- 
ness, and so deprived of an excuse for 


A nd in 


keeping his purse-strings tied. 








IN SNOW 


From a photograph by Tom Heywood, Oldham 


But the best of skating is enjoyed 
under the pale light of the moon, or 
when huge torches flare in the darkness 
of the night. They say, too, that, where 
a long canal affords unlimited space, it 
is good to go on and on through the 
night, though there be only stars for 
guides. You must be alone, if you 
would realise to the full that for the 
time you have escaped from the cares 
which will quickly overtake you when 
you put away your skates and become 
once more a mere mortal, compelled to 
go afoot 

Frost is, beyond a doubt, a mitigator 
of the sorrows of those who are bound, 
under any circumstances, to suffer a great 


many ways both frost and snow find 
work for men and boys. 

The pipes which economically-minded 
water companies lay a foot or two under 
the surface are frozen, and the lack of 
water is indubitably a trial. Yet the 
genuine philanthropist may rejoice and 
find consolation in the thought that they 
have all of them burst, and that, when 
the ice melts in the cracks it has made, 
all kinds of deserving people will find a 
plenitude of the work they seek vainly 
during a less vigorous season. The 
snow is a nuisance in its way, but this, 
again, solves for a time the most terrible 
and perplexing problem of our day: the 
question of the unemployed. 
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If you desire to see to what an extent skaters who flock to them as soon as 
this last ts true, do you make a point of they are invited to do so. If a man 




















IN REGENT’S PARK 


going to the parks of London as soon cannot sweep ice, he may turn an honest 
as the present winter produces a frost penny, and at the same time appear in 
capable of freezing the lakes to such a_ an attitude of chivalry, by putting on the 
point that they will bear the hordes of ~ skates of ladies who lack cavaliers. If 





THE FROZEN FORESHORE 
From 2 photograph by J. Willis, Gravesend 
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he be a capitalist he may let out the 
necessary skates at so much an hour, 
though this is a calling on which the 
wiles of the “bilker” must be watched 
for as keenly as they are by experienced 
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pessimist. But 
pessimist has no place. 
what has been written here, and, for 
the satisfying of your own desire 
to be depressing and depressed, go 


in these pages the 
Do you read 





HOARFROST 
From a photograph by H. Wade 


drivers of cabs. Finally, if he be a 
Royal Humane Society’s man, he may 
cover himself with glory by rescuing the 
drowning when the ice breaks. Of 
course, there are disadvantages to be 
admitted if you insist on playing the 
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and talk with the famous cormorants 
in St. James’s Park, or the water- 
fowl pictured in our illustration. It 
may be they will tell you many things 
which have not been put before you 
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Darkness. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SAM REID. 
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HAD started for Dalton-under-Edge 
too late in the evening for the 
season, and for the path I meant 
to take. It was of some little 
importance that I should reach that night 
the market town of this secluded valley. 
But to follow the footway by the water- 
side ought not, I had heard, to take 
longer than to drive round by the high- 
road. The few people who knew this 
nook of hill country, and who had an 
eye for scenery, had praised warmly 
the bold effects of rock and water and 
wood revealed to such as chose the track 
by the bed of the stream ; and it seemed 
at the time a happy thought to combine 
the business I had on hand with a little 
exploration. I had forgotten that the 
period of the year had come when the 
light fails quickly, together with the 
manifold risks of delay and deviation 
that beset the steps of him who treads 
an anfamiliar route. 

Never, outside the Tropics, have | 
known the night to close in so swiftly as 


l 


it did that evening. The darkness 
seemed to come in spasms. Something 
would be suddenly taken from the 
daylight, and when you looked te sce 
the gloom lifted a little from the path, the 
curtains of the night would only be drawn 
more closely. What with the setting of 
the sun, the mustering of heavy wind- 
clouds in the west, and the masses of 
cliff and foliage that overhung the track 
the way became shadowed that | 
began to have trouble in following it 
without stumbling on. tree roots ot 
slipping over the edge of the bank that 
sloped steeply to the water. When at 
length I had climbed to what I recognised 
as the favourite view-point of the dell, 
all beneath, me was already a gulf of 
impenetrable mist and darkness. The 


sO 


sole light left in the autumnal sky was a 
broad smear of yellow, shot w'th dull 
streaks of purple and crimson, where the 
sun had gone down among clouds behind 
the further wall of crags and trees. 

bank of fading 


Below this sunset, 
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RUDDY LIGHT’ 
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where the shades of the valley seemed 
the inkier by contrast, there shone out, 
at the moment I paused to breathe and 
look, a gleam of ruddy light. It was low 
down by the margin of the stream, for I 
could make out, in front of it,a faint and 
wavering reflection, as from water ; and 
as far as I could judge it was a good 
half-mile distant and on the further side 
ofthe river. Somebody had chased away 
the dark by lighting a red-shaded lamp 
in some cozy home, down there in a 
sheltered nook of the dene. It wasa 
cheerful thought, and called up visions 
of a family group gathered about the 
reading lamp or the steaming tea-urn, 
behind shutters that closed out the 
heavy air and the gloom of the valley. 
No; for the light continued to shine 
uneclipsed. Perhaps it was placed in 
the window as a guide and signal to 
some one still in the outer darkness— 
someone for whom warmth and welcome 
waited inside. 

As I halted to watch this spark in the 
hollow, a figure, which I took to be that 
of a tall man, started up, and, with an air 
of hurry and purpose, set off down the 
path in front, before I had the presence 
of mind to hail it. It seemed well to 
have company and guidance on this dark 


road, and I hastened in pursuit, although, 
curiously enough, without raising my 


voice to call to my fellow traveller 
Soon my faculties were fully employed 
in keeping my footing on the steep and 
narrow ledge where I had almost to feel 
my way. After a little, the path grew 
smoother, but I did not come up with 
the man ahead of me. Now and again 
I fancied that I heard the stumble of a 
foot or the snapping of a twig. But 
when I stopped and listened; there was 
absolute silence. Could it be that the 
person in front had also heard something, 
and was hearkening for the sound of 
pursuing feet ? 

When I said that the silence in the dell 
was unbroken, I forgot the chiding of 
the stream in its rocky bed and the half- 
mournful, half-mocking song of the rising 
wind that floated down from the cliffs 
overhead. There was still enough of 
pale daylight in the sky—or was it from 
the moon, already due to rise ?—to show 
the crests of the pine trees beckoning 
wildly and in unison at the bidding of 
the strong breeze. But down in the 
shelter of the glen the wind only came 
in wayward flaws that rustled the leaves 
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with a movement as of a wild beast 
about to spring. I confess that creeping 
and unreasoning thrills of fear began to 
stir me at these sudden sounds. My 
nerves were being set on edge. I hada 
feeling as if something malign were 
lurking for me in these thickening 
shadows; some instinct of the blood 
whispered of the near presence of danger, 
as it might be toa man who knew himself 
to be alone in a jungle witha tiger. I 
thought of turning back. But the 
darkness was behind as well as in front. 
I had already lost time; by now I must 
have covered the greater part of my 
road. Somehow I must go on. 

There came a more open space; and 
again I seemed to catch a glimpse of a 
form slipping swiftly into deeper gloom 
on the left. There came back to me the 
remembrance of the dusky light, glowing 
like a red eye out of the depth of the 
gorge. But it was no longer possible to 
think of things pleasant or common- 
place happening in that lonely spot. The 
air and setting agreed more with tragedy 
than with cheerful fireside scenes. It 
was casy to imagine blighted hopes and 
bitter memories and unsatisfied longings 
keeping watch within, while outside were 
black hate and rage and all the evil 
passions of the night. “There was 
gnashing of teeth.” The phrase crept 
into my mind and abode there. 

The way, meanwhile, was growing 
clearer: and shortly the rays of the 
moon streamed down through the 
branches and showed me what I had 
already begun to suspect, that I had lost 
my road. This was no rough public 
pathway I was on. It was margined by 
overgrown rhododendron bushes ; it was 
strewn with the cones of the larch and 
the needles of the fir; here and there a 
sprawling branch of bramble stretched 
half-way across the track. No whecl 
had passed over it for weeks or months ; 
all was disused and untended. But I 
could not doubt that I had wandered 
into the approach of some private 
demesne. 

Unconsciously I must have let myself 
be drawn out of my true course in 
the wake of the mysterious figure | 
had no longer any wish to overtake. 
In a little I came toa gate. It was an 
iron fabric of massive and elaborate 
design, flanked by stone pillars that 
were draped with ivy and crowned by 
urns. The gate stood ajar, and after 
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a little hesitation I stepped inside. Here 
was a place where I could at least ask 
for information that would put me on 
my way. I couldexcuse mytrespass ; per- 
haps I might be shown a short cut to my 
destination, which was in the line of the 
valley and could not now be far off. I 
found myself on an old-fashioned grass 
walk winding between tall unpruned 
hedges of bay. The 
foot fell noiselessly 
on the thick grass; 
the rack, chased 
across the face of 
the moon, sent 
shadows flying over 
the glistening 
masses of leaves, 
which at intervals 
would give a strong 
shiver, as if they 
heard and under- 
stood too well what 
the wind was piping 
so shrilly on the 
height. There was 
semething uncanny 
in it all. 

Through an arch- 
way in the ever- 
greens I noticed a 
light shining on the 
lawn beyond. I 
stepped within the 
vault of leaves to 
reconnoitre my ap- 
proach to the house 
that was evidently 
at hand. At once I 
perceived that this 
must be the place 
| had seen from the 
hillside as the dark- 
ness fell. The 
stream here makes 
a considerable 
elbow, leaving level 
space enough at the 
valley bottom for 
this hidden mansion 
and its gardens, before the banks draw 
in again more closely than ever. The 
side of the house nearest to me was in 
shadow. But I could make out that it 
was gabled and of considerable age. On 
the ground floor was a large oriel window; 
the blinds in the middle division were 
drawn aside ; and on the floor within was 
set the red lamp that sent a broad band of 
light out into the dark. Not many yards 
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from the window was a parapet anda 
flight of stone steps; and below these one 
could see the shimmer of still water. It 
was a pond or backwater from the river 
surrounded by trees and big enough for 
a skiff or a swan to paddle in. 

I turned and looked behind me, and 
my heart stood still. Aimost within 


arm’s length, on the spot I had trodden 





IN BLACK AND SINISTER SILHOUET TE” 

a few seconds before, was the figure of a 
man. He was gaunt and emaciated, 
and this added to the effect of his height, 
which was above the common. Inter- 
posing between me and the moonlight he 
stood out in black and sinister silhouette 
against the glittering wall of evergreens. 
His features, seen in profile, were sharp 
and haggard but well cut. They seemed, 
like his form, to denote a man who had 
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‘passed middle life ; his hands, when he 
raised them, were singularly sinewy- 
looking and powerful—evil hands for any 
one to fall into! In one of them he held 
a sheath knife, the long blade of which 
flashed back the moonlight more keenly 
than the bay leaves, but scarcely more 
keenly than the cruel eyes that glowered 
from under the shaggy brows. His face 
was distorted with what seemed to me a 
grin of devilish glee ; the limbs, as well, 
appeared to writhe in the contortions of 
an unholy joy. He muttered what 
sounded like words of extravagant praise 
and endearment to the weapon ; he felt 
and caressed the blade with his lean 
fingers; he even kissed it. I could not 
doubt that I was in the presence, and 
seemingly in the power, of a dangerous 
madman. 

| I gazed in a kind of fascination, 
hardly daring to breathe. I felt that if I 
made the faintest noise, so much as broke 
a twig or disturbed a leaf, I was a dead 
man. A spring would bring these bony 
fingers to my throat and drive the knife 
into my heart. I had not so much asa 
walking-stick wherewith to defend me ; 
and one might as well beg mercy ofa 
ravening panther. Was there other 


mode of ingress than this archway I 


had chosen? Would he step after me 
into the shadow where I stood with my 
pulses drumming and thundering in my 
ears? My life depended on the answer 
to these questions. Yet I could note 
the grotesque motions of a withered fir 
tree on the sky-line of crag behind—how 
it tossed its arms and bent its crown in 
the blast; it might have been the Evil 
One mocking or prompting his scholar 
below. 

A sound from the house broke the 
spell. Turning my head in that direction, 
I saw that the window had been opened 
outward upon the lawn; and framed in 
it, and lighted by the red lamp held in 
her hand, was the black-robed figure of 
a lady. She was slight and graceful, and 
seemingly no longer young. Of her face 
I could only make out that it was of 
exceeding pallor. She leaned forward 
and peered out into the night ; and then, 
with an impulsive movement that thrilled 
me even more deeply than the bizarre 
gestures of the lunatic at my side, she set 
down the light at her feet and stretched 
her arms forth imploringly towards the 
outer darkness. 

A quick sense of shame overpowered 
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for the moment both fear and curiosity. 
It was a sight too sacred, this of a woman 
baring her heart’s longing to the night, 
for a stranger’s eye to watch. I turned 
away—to find the spot empty where the 
madman had stood. At the same 
moment another cloud came over the 
face ofthe moon. The world was plunged 
back into shadow. Where might that 
dread companion of mine be? Perhaps 
close beside me or behind me. Those 
wolfish eyes, I felt, could pierce the 
congenial darkness. The knife might 
even now be lifted against me. 1 strug- 
gled desperately for a second to keep a 
grip of my manhood: then, seized with 
panic, I fled hotfoot for the gate. The 
noise I made as I broke from ambush 
sounded in my ears like the crash ofa 
troop of elephants; as I wound through 
the darkling shrubberies, I fancied I could 
hear, on the soft’ grass, the thud of 
swift feet following and_ gaining 
on mine. Not until I had _ rushed 
through the open gateway, dragging to 
the ponderous iron fabric behind me, did 
I pause or look round. 

As I clung, gasping for breath, to the 
bars, the cloud passed off the moon. 
The gleaning vista of bays and laurels, 
the black-browed pines, the ghostly 
sentinel poplars, the dusky green serpent 
of turf leaped back into sight’; not a 
living creature was to be seen. All at 
once the air was pierced by a shriek that 
chilled my marrow. Fear and horror 
unutterable were in it; but besides and 
beyond this there was a note of recog- 
nition, of faith wounded to the death, of 
heart-break. It was repeated again and 
again, more faintly and in changing keys, 
as if the mocking spirits on the cliffs were 
imitating the terrifying cry and passing 
it on through the valley. How long | 
stood paralysed, unable to move or even 
to think, I cannot say—probably not 
many seconds. What snapped the chain 
that had bound me since I| came to this 
accursed place was another sound, 
resembling a distant splash followed by 
the strangling cry of a wild animal. At 
the same moment I heard running feet 
approaching the gate from without. A 
man, athletic of build and masterful of 
action, burst panting upon the scene, 
seized and swung me round to the light, 
and then thrust me violently from him 
with the words, “ Who are you?” 

I tried to tell him something of what 
I had heard and seen. Without half 
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“RUSHED THROUGH 


hearing me out, he opened the gate and 
was rushing towards the house, I following 


cloce at his heels. The red light had 
gone; the mansion was in darkness. 
Two or three frightened maid-servants 
were creeping along the wall of the house 
towards the front: they scuttled with 
screams into the background when they 
saw two men emerge into the patch of 
moonlit lawn, but they returned, quaking 
and all speaking at once, at the summons 


of the new comer, whose voice and 


THE OPEN GATEWAY 

authority they appeared to recognise. A 
light was brought, and the first gleam 
from it showed the form of a woman 
prostrate across the sill of the opened 
window where I had seen the red lamp 
This lay broken and extinguished at her 
side. Her face. rested on the 
without, and her arms were still 
stretched, as I had seen them 
she had summoned death out of the 
darkness. This truly was death; but 
when, with my aid, the keeper of the 


Cra > 
out- 
when 
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escaped madman who owned the house 
had turned the pale face upward to the 
light, we found that a great knife had 
been driven up to the haft into her 
bosom. 

At daybreak the pond was dragged. 
‘IT saw the body of the murderer brought 
up from the weeds and scum under the 
parapet wall, and his head laid on the 
erassclose beside where that of his wife had 
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been. //zs arms also were outstretched; 
his great knotted hands were full of mud 
and ooze from the bottom of the pool. 
The raw morning light shone down on 
the dead face. It was the same face, 


the same expression, I had seen in the 
moonlit shrubbery, while the fantastic 
shape of the withered fir was signalling 
like a maestro from the height behind. 
Sometimes it comes into my dreams. 
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HEN one of her Majesty’s 
judges has sentenced a man 
to a term of penal servitude, 
and, after a few preliminaries, 

the great iron gates of the convict prison 
have closed on him, he is lost to the 
world ; even his name is soon forgotten 
for ever, for he will probably change it 
when he has “served his time.” 

Though a man is thus uprooted from 
the world, branded, and numbered, and 
set apart from his fellows, the rigours of 
life in a penal establishment are far less 
severe than is popularly supposed. After 
the first shock, prisoners become resigned 
to their lot, and oftentimes come to 
appreciate—not, perhaps, with any great 
display of enthusiam—the regular hours, 
good food, and more or less congenial 
employment. There is an instance on 
record of a convict, confined for many 
vears in Dartmoor prison, who, after his 
elease, committed another crime in order 
that he might return. For some con- 
siderable time he had been employed on 
the prison farm, and had become much 
attached to one particular horse which 
seemed to respond to the affection he 
lavished on it. It was the only creature 
in the world for which he cared, and when 
he was released his life among the forty 
odd million people in this United 
Kingdom was so lonely that he straight- 
way sought to return to his old companion 
by the only possible way, and com- 
mitted another crime. He was fortunate 
in being sent again to Dartmoor prison 
instead of to some other penal establish- 
ment. 


This is not a singular case. Many 
men of education, having lost their good 
names and the niches in the world that 
they once filled, have voluntarily chosen 
to return to prison rather than take their 
places at the end of the long queue of 
heterogeneous human beings who are 
continually pressing forward to fill every 
space in the arena of life as it becomes 
vacant. There are men at Dartmoor 
serving their second terms of confinement, 
who once moved in what are known as 
the circles of good society—men of 
university training and good family. 

Dartmoor prison is a convicts’ health 
resort. It is situated on the side of a 
hill on the southern border of Devon's 
great park, and round it has sprung up 
the thriving village of Princetown, which 
is crowded during the summer months 
with visitors, who, in this pure bracing 
air, seek fresh health and _ strength. 
There is no monopoly in these invigor- 
ating breezes. They chase the cobwebs 
from the brains of convicts and freemen 
alike ; but it is the convicts, who live on 
simple food and lead methodical lives, 
who most benefit. Hence Dartmoor 
prison is peopled with men who are too 
old or too weak in constitution for the 
heavy quarrying that falls to the lot of 
the inmates of Portland prison. And 
such is the present humane system which 
has been gradually evolved at the Home 
Office, that prisoners whose health suffers 
either by the too vigorous air that sweeps 
over the moor at Princetown, or from the 
still more vigorous life at Portland, are 
moved about by the doctor’s orders for 
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“change of air,” as it is called even 
within the high prison walls. 

As one views the compact pile of 
buildings of local granite first used as a 
prison during the French war of the 
early years of this century—and the gate- 
way of which still bears the legend 
“Parcere subjectis”—it is difficult to 
believe that it shelters over 1,000 men, 
over whom 200 officers and warders 
keep watch night and day. The gall of 
prison life is the cold, unsympathetic eye 
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do not fare badly. Attached to the 
prison are the kitchen and the bakery, 
where gangs of men are daily engaged 
in cooking and baking, under the 
surveillance of ever watchful warders. 
In the kitchen, where are large cauldrons 
heated by steam on the most approved 
method, the soup and cocoa and meat 
and “skilly” are prepared. All the food is 
of good quality. The cocoa is the same 
as is served out to bluejackets on our 
men-of-war, and the “skilly” is not the 














GOING 


of the warder and the still more unsym- 
pathetic rifle, which are never withdrawn, 
except when the prisoner has, by an 
automatic lock, closed his cell door so 
securely that it can only be opened from 


without. A convict must soon get used 
to the broad-arrow that is stamped on 
his clothes, on everything that he uses 
and sees, and even on the soles of his 
boot, so that wherever he goes he tells 
the tale of hisshame. But tothe enforced 
and the continual j 
a warder, a man can 
inured. 

So far as 


silence presence of 


never become 


food is concerned, convicts 


ro 


WORK 


tasteless mess that is sometimes supposed, 
but porridge of a pleasant consistency 
which Scotchmen would consider superior 
to much of the so-called porridge eaten 
in England. The whole-meal bread is 
baked every day in small loaves, which 
are carefully weighed. Indeed, every 
meal is weighed out to each convict, and 
if, when his portion is handed to him in 
his cell, he thinks it underweight, he can 
accompany the warder and see it weighed 
for himself. It is astonishing with what 
accuracy a prisoner who has been “ in” 
for some years can tell if his meal is 
underweight. With his hand he can 
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weigh more nicely than many scales. 
Each prisoner receives just  suffi- 
cient to keep his body healthy. 
The dietary scale is most carefully 
calculated. Many men, especially the 
better class, who enter the prison suffering 
from indigestion and want of sleep, regain 
their lost health under the prison régime. 
Indeed, the results of the treatment of 
prisoners suggest a question as to 
whether many of our lives would not 
be lengthened if, occasionally at least, 
the food were selected with more judg- 
ment and the amount regulated more 
carefully to our physical needs, even 
though we did not confine 
absolutely to a convict's diet. 

Most of a convict’s time is spent in 
his cell, lit by a window near the ceiling. 
Here he lives surrounded by all the 
simple accessories to his daily life. On 
a shelf are histin basin, his can for food,and 
the other etceteras that go to make up the 
irreducible minimum of necessities. On 
another shelf is a Bible, and, if he be of 
good conduct, other books—even books 
of travel. It is a mistake to think that 
convicts in penal servitude prisons gener- 
ally sleep on plank beds. Each cell, as 
a matter of fact, is provided with a kind 
of hammock, consisting of sufficient 
canvas to stretch from one wall to the 
other. Every morning the prisoner rolls 
up his couple of blankets and mattress 
of oakum with marvellous neatness, and 
then unhooks one side of the canvas 
from the wall and deftly rolls it up also, 
until all that is to be seen is the roll hang- 
ing against the wall, to which one end is 
permanently fixed. Everything in the 
cell is spotlessly clean, the tins shining 
like silver. 

Each prisoner follows some trade — 
boot or sack-making, carpentering, tailor- 
ing—in fact, within the prison walls is 
made almost all that the prisoners require, 
and they even—delicate irony—make 
the boots of their guardians—the warders. 
rhe old men mend the stockings of this 
big family—for convicts are, of course, 
clad in knee-breeches and stockings. 

A limited number of men are engaged 
on the large farm attached to the prison. 
Tourists who drive over the moor from 
Tavistock or Moretonhampstead are 
familiar with the sight of gangs of men 
busily engaged in farm work. Round 
each field runs a broad stone wall, on 
which warders, with rifles, patrol; while 
on a high point commanding the country 


ourselves 
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for miles round is another warder, ready 
to raise an alarm at the slightest evidence 
of mutinous conduct. Thus the convicts 
work, in the open air, but knowing that 
they have no hope of escape. Occasion- 
ally—as happened in December last 
—a thick mist will fling a cloak over 
the whole moorland. As soon as it 
approaches, the warders close in on their 





Sometimes it has approached 
so suddenly that even the warders have 
not been quick enough, and men have 


charges. 


attempted to escape. But even if a 
convict cludes these officers, his hope of 
freedom is slight. All around him lies 
the desolate moor, and in a shorter time 
than he can reach its borders the police 
have been warned. 

Another gang of men are engaged at 
the prison quarry, where all the stone 
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used in constructing the newer parts of 
the prison has been obtained. Others 
are told off for building, either adding a 
new wing to the prison or building houses 
for the officers and men. The prison 
laundry gives employment to a large 
number of men, and others are kept busy 
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vithin the farm buildings, tending the 
cattle and doing all the hundred and one 
duties appertaining to life on a farm. 


This homestead is an oasis in this 
moorland desert. Although its well- 
kept fields are merely land reclaimed 
from a wild state, the financial result 
of this convict farming are eminently 
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satisfactory, and every convict well 
earns his board and _ lodging. It 
can be easily imagined how interest2d 
these men, condemned to many years’ 
imprisonment, become in the ordinary 
work of the farm. The burden of the life, 
even when doing the simplest work, is the 
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continual presence of the warders and 
rifles. They are never absent. If a 
convict has to fetch a pail of water, a 
warder goes with him. Except in his 
cell, a prisoner is never alone physically, 
though in every other sense he is always 
isolated, for all conversation is forbidden. 

There is one part of the prison that 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
nas not been referred to—the punishment 
cells. ‘They are of the same size as other 
cells; but in one corner is the dread 
crank, which the convict turns and turns 
hour after hour until he has made the 
number of revolutions ordered by the 
Governor for some misconduct, when the 
warder tells him to stop. It is galling 
work, for a prisoner has no means of 
knowing how many revolutions he has 
done, and to attempt to count into the 
thousands is hopeless. In these cells 
there are fewer accessories and only plank 
beds. There is one other punishment 
cell. It is made with walls of twice the 


ordinary thickness, double doors, and 


with little or no light. Here a noisy 
prisoner can be shut up, and he can make 
a very pandemonium without disturbing 
his next door neighbour 

This is one extreme of the life of a 


OF THE PRISON 

convict ; and the other is the comparative 
liberty of a man of good conduct, who may 
be allowed to attend to the garden that 
faces the officers’ quarters, or to do other 
small duties about the prison, less directly 
under a warder’s eye. During the last 
few years much has been done to lighten 
the lot of the man condemned to a term 
of penal servitude, and a prisoner's life 
within the granite walls is very much what 
he likes to make it. By good conduct 
he can win privileges and an early 
release. 

A “lifer” only serves for twenty years, 
but, even under the present reformed 
régime, it is difficult to imagine all that it 
means to pass over seven thousand days 
branded with the broad arrow, cribbed, 
cabin’d, and confined, cut off from the 
world by these granite walls, one of a 
thousand, yet always alone. 
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T was owing to a 
strange accident 
a freak of nature 
that the officers in 
the -cantonment-of 
Rujpore,. a. .be- 
nighted station in 
the plains of Cen- 
+ tral India, became 
aware of the martial spirit in their midst. 
Most of them laughed, viewing the curious 
revelation as a capital joke, but they 
nevertheless shot appreciative glances in 
the direction of Mahomed Ali whenever 
he emerged for guard or other duty, and 
accorded him a distinct personality in 
the regimental roll. But Cressett, the 
last joined subaltern, did more. His 
mind was both bellicose and poetic, for 
the lilt of Macaulay had got early into 
his blood, and to him Mahomed Ali 
became almost an object of veneration. 





And it all came about through his having 
twelve toes—six to either foot—the fun- 


aiest qualification for military service, 
thought the officers to themselves, when 
the native. recruit in flowing: linen and 
dignified puggeree made -his .salaam at 
orderly room, confessed his affliction and 
desired to enlist. 

But the Colonel objected; there was 
a question of regulation boots, and some 
discussion in Hindustanee: then the 
rejected youth, his face like a masterpiece 
of Praxiteles cast in bronze, stalked out 
and disappeared. Young Cressett, how- 
ever, remembered him, and great was his 
surprise when, to use his own phrase, he 
“ spotted” his man about a month later, 
once more in the orderly room’ among 
the aspirants for enlistment 

“Lord, there’s the fellow with the ‘fans’ 
turned up again,” he exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, ' 

The commanding officer looked 
annoyed and frowned to the -havildar 
who saluted. Mahomed Ali salute: also. 

“Seex toes nai hai—sahib,” he said,and 
he projected, not without a touch of pride, 
his bare brown feet for inspection. There 
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were six toes no longer. The impedi- 
ments had been amputated. ‘The Colonel 
looked at Cressett-and Cressett looked 
at the Colonel. The youngster’s glance 
telegraphed an appeal. “ ‘The-mar is a 
born-saldier,’it said ; “such menare jewe's 
in our Imperial Crown.” Something of 
the same kind flashed through the 
Colonel’s head, though he was not ‘nur- 
tured on Macaulay and hated a hint of 
the sensational. So it came to pass that 
Mahomed Ali was enrolled among her 
Majesty’s servants, and Cressett in time 
secured him as an orderly. Not long 
after the young subaltern fell ill; fever 
parched his muscle and ague played the 
castanets with his bones. 

“You must clear out of this,” ordered 
the regimental -doctor; “take leave 
and be off as soon as you can.’ 

“Where? I've’ no friends out here 
and one can’t go ‘on the bust’ alone.’ 

“Why not? If you run up to 
Chundore ”—a hilltop some thirty miles 
beyond and 2,000 feet above the canton- 
ment — “you'll pick up in no time; 
perhaps get a tiger or two.” 

‘Fhe-mention of jungle monsters fired 
Cressett’s blood, but he shook his head. 

“Only the durrah sahabs see tigers, 
they don’t turn up for the small fry.” 

He had once before been in quest of 
big game, had arranged numerous beats 
—in his opinion strategical chef d’ceuvres 
—and, with a distant accompaniment of 
barbaric music to frighten the quarry 
into the open. had taken up a magnificent 
position where he had_ waited hopefully, 
anxiously, monotonously, and, at last, 
despairingly. Nothing had come of it, 
and he had learnt to suspect that his 
drives had proved unavailing by reason 
of the duplicity of time-serving Shikaris 
who were too wily to waste the cream of 
their energies on young subalterns, too 
mercenary to track quarry that might 


-be more ‘profitabiy preserved for the 


high and mighty. Hence poor Cres- 
sett’s dolorous and somewhat acidulated 
assertion . 
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“ They don’t turn up for the small fry.” 

“Up there for a few weeks you'll rule 
the roast,” the doctor averred. “There's 
not a man in the place. I’m coming 
along in a day or two; but my eyes, as 
you see, are too inflamed for shooting.” 

It was decided finally that Cressett 
should start at once for Chundore, with 
Mahomed Ali, who obtained leave to go 
with him, in attendance, He took guns 
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and a tent and unfurled the latter in the 
Dak Bungalowcompound. The bungalow 
itself harboured an invalided parson and 
his wife, and elsewhere, in the only fur- 
nished dwellings, the female belongings 
of some police and woods-and- forest 
officials were housed, while their owners 
camped out in the surrounding jungle. 
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Fine whiffs of upper air, though the 
thermometer marked ninety degrees in 
the coolest shade, soon restored him; he 
examined the condition of his fire-arms, 
and in a day or two the British instinct 
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to get up and “ kill something ” woke and 
thirsted. _At this time, rumours of a 
predatory tiger floated in the air, and 
some of the ladies even deposed to having 
heard portentous breathings below their 
verandahs in the hush of the night. 
Cressett' pricked up his ears, took 
counsel with his orderly, and resumed 
the inspection of his rifles. 
One morning Mahomed Ali's majestic 
- figure filled the doorway. of the 
tent. He saluted. There was 
an unwonted illumination at the 
back of his dusky mask. 
He begged his Sahab to hearken 
—native voices in different keys 
called and shouted and wailed: 
“Are bapre—gaya gaya—wah ! 
wah! Gracious — it gone 
gone—what next, what next?” 
has gone!” Cressett 
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“ What 
asked jocosely. 

“Cow, Sahab—tiger came 
night time—carried it away.” 

It was the owner of the wretched 
beast and the gang of sympa- 
thizers who were 
creating the dismal 
hullabaloo. So 
Mahomed Ali ex- 
plained in his 
national lingo; then 
he proposed a 
scheme. . If the 
Sahab were willing, 
they would. track 
the thief to his feast- 
ing place—the cow 
was too weighty to 
have been carried 
far,and could not, he 
averred, have been 
dragged, as_ there 
were no marks of 
the transit in the 
dust—start- early, trace his whereabouts, 
and at night, that very night, secure him! 
Mahomed Ali’s plan sounded alluring, 
and Cressett’s ambition warmed at the 
proposal. He insisted on starting at once. 
By walking half a mile they got clear of 
Anglo-Indian habitations and reached 
the hut where dwelt the proprietor of 
the marauded cow. Beyond them was a 
dense wilderness of forest trees and scrub- 
jungle, steep declivities intersected with 
nullahs, mostly dry, and luxuriant bushes 
in full foliage side by side with a splendid 
tangle of crisp grasses and thorny shrubs 
that had succumbed to the tropic blaze 
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of summer. Here the orderly began to 
display his skill as a Shikari. He had 
learnt the tracker’s craft from natives of 
the Bheel country, who can follow a trail 
with magical accuracy over the most 
parched and complicated jungle: he led 
the way with confidence. Cressett, 
eager yet sceptical, watched nar- 
rowly, though to him the hard ground 
betrayed no sign; but Mahomed Ali 
trudged along, now and again making 
mysterious becks of indication with his 
stick, to. point out some invisible mark 
of footpads. Occasionally they halted, 
and a puzzled look on the face of his 
guide sufficed to damp Cressett’s rising 
hopes. But these rose buoyant again 
when, coming upon a small stone, 
Mahomed Ali pointéd to it, examined it, 
proved that it had recently been dislodged 
from its bed of sand and had partially 
been turned, with its earthy side exposed, 
by some mysterious tread. To one well 
versed in jungle lore this was clue enough, 
and before Cressett’s eye loomed the 
prospect of a fine haul. Luckily for them 
they were stalking over a deep decline, 
where the rocky surface of the earth 
afforded the necessary clues; a little 
further to the right or left and all hint of 


a track would have been lost among the 
dried dead leaves and crisp spindles of 
grass that littered the ground. Mahomed 


Ali was radiant. He never smiled, but 
when he spoke—suppressed excitement 
had reduced his voice to a whisper—a 
gleam across his white teeth expressed 
more jubilation than the loudest guffaws 
could have done. He knew, as they 
approached a dense mass of underwood 
and made their way to the bed of a 
nullah, that near by might be found the 
thing they expected. He was right. 
Deep in the valley, on a rocky plateau 
close by a small pool,they saw the carcase 
—the débris of the carcase—of the un- 
happy cow. Little more than the head 
and a piece of the shoulder remained ; 
poor pathetic head, with its limp defence- 
less horns lying askew, already sans eyes, 
sams ears, unconscious of the army of 
insects carousing in its bones, and the 
buzzing cotillon of winged revellers that 
were holding carnival in the pestiferous 
air. The tiger—nay, not a single tiger, 
but several tigers—must have made a 
hearty meal, unless, indeed, a retinue of 
kites and buzzards had taken their share 
of the feast when the royal back was 
turned. 
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Cressett and his orderly surveyed the 
scene. The arena wherein the cow lay 
was on one side open to a deep nullah, 
which, unlike most nullahs, contained 
water collected into a shallow pool ; the 
other sides were shrouded with trees, leafy 
xorinda bushes and a fine fretwork of lacy 
shrubs that had become bleached by the 
glare of the sun. Mahomed Ali recon- 
noitred the spot, and here, before many 
hours were over, he had contrived a 
mechane, a platform in the bough of a 
neem tree, whence the young Sahab 
could watch in a semi-recumbent posi- 
tion from twilight till dawn. At sunset 
they prepared for their vigil. Mahomed 
Ali was provided with chupatees and 
Cressett with a flask of milk—he was 
feverish still and feared stimulants—and 
at the close of day they took up their 
positions within their respective strong- 
holds, the officer in the mechane and his 
orderly perched monkey-wise in the fork 
of the tree at his back. 
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First came an hour or two of monoto- 
nous waiting, broken by cries of home 
flitting birds, flights of parrots and cawing 
crows, and assailed by hot whiffs from the 
dismembered dead below—and slowly, 
almost theatrically, the pool, white and 
rocky round the margin, began to show 
clear in the glow of the rising moon. 
Her magnesian rays piercing through 
odd gaps of the foliage, illuminated some 
small patches of earth, only to render the 
denseness of the hushed surroundings 
more appreciable still. By-and-by the 
silence grew mtense. No call of bird, 
no distant echo ruffled the even air, 
and Cressett, his strength outworn, his 
patience exhausted, lounged lower b) 
degrees in his mechane, while the excite- 
ment of the day lapsed into intermittent 
and feverish somnolence. He emptied 
his flask to keep him awake, and 
essayed a chupatee, for he was famish 
ing, but over-exertion had blunte 
his appetite. Exhausted by fever an 
by his tramp of the day—they hac 
covered some six to eight miles in th 
sun-glare—he dropped at last into a doz« 
Not so Mahomed Ali. He sat erect « 
his perch with muscle taut as a grass 
hopper’s prepared for a spring ; darkness 
covered him, but now and then a reflecte:! 
moon-glint flashed on the whites of his 
distended eyeballs and on the point of 2 
brilliant and bloodthirsty tooth. 
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For more than two hours they re- 
mained thus, Cressett asleep, the native 
alert, while the heat of the day slowly 
cooled with the breath of the night and 
the moonbeams painted the panorama 
of a seemingly dead world—a world of 
dense, motionless trees—on a_back- 
ground of burnished silver. 

Suddenly, for apparently no reason, 
they both sprang to attention. Cressett 
was aroused, not by a foot-fall—none 
had been heard—but rather by an in- 
stinctive consciousness that some unusual 
presence filled the vicinity. The peculiar 
sound of stealthy breathing warned them 
that some monstrous creature was ap- 
proaching; the faint crunch of crisp 
leaves convinced them of the coming of 
a cautious cat-like tread. . . . They 
were mute, motionless as graven images, 
straining every nerve to catch the sound. 
See, they could not—the luminous 
patches of moon-light turned. all 
shadows into jet—till suddenly, against 
one of these patches—for an instant 
only—loomed the huge outline of a 
beast advancing . . . . advancing in the 


direction of the plateau, hesitating, 
halting, listening! It was a supreme 


moment. The pair in the mechane 
scarcely caught breath, though through 
Mahomed Ali’s closed teeth hissed a 
dramatic whisper almost inaudible : 
“Bag eya! The tiger is come.” 
* os * . 


They were already handling their 
rifles. At any moment the monster 
might stand clear against another oasis 
of light. It was about two o'clock and 
the rays of the moon were at their bright- 
est: without them it would be impossible 
to catch him. Presently a lapping sound 
nade them aware that the creature had 
reached the nullah and was drinking 
from the only shadowed corner of the 
shallow pool, while later a faint grunt of 
satisfaction resounded with a weird echo 
against the rocky hollow. Then followed 
a profound stillness more appalling than 
the previous silence by reason of the 
solitary break, the consciousness of an 
invisible presence ; the instants marked 
by heart-beats counted like years. .. . 
Cressett felt a touch on his arm. He 
instinctively raised his gun to the shoulder 
. ... the crunch of leaves warned ... . 
an instant more, and there, into the open 
she came, a great golden tigress! He 
aimed, fired, missed—so they thought. 


He was preparing to blaze out with his 
second barrel when the beast charged in 
the direction of the enemy with the roar 
of a thunder-bolt bursting in a cave. 
Cressett’s imagination had never con- 
ceived such a sound—the voice of the 
jungle sovereign in the deathly stillness 
of a tropical night will make the stoutest 
heart quake— and, coming as it did, 
simultaneously with the explosion of his 
second shot, his overstrung nerve failed; 
he dropped from the tree, straight, as 
Ali judged, into the mouth of the 
monster ! 

The orderly’s gun leapt to his shoulder, 
but he dared not shoot lest he should 
jeopardize the life of his Sahab; then 
with the dexterity of a cat he jumped 
from the tree and fired into the air. The 
shot, the leap, were instantaneous. They 
came at the instant the monster rushed 
—blinded in the eye by the officer's first 
bullet—plunging in search of her prey, 
startled her, caused her to spring wide 
of Cressett, rebound wildly, leaving the 
deep grip of her talons against Mahomed 
Ali’s shoulder, and flee straight away 
into the opaque darkness of the ravine 

For an instant, by the force of the 
concussion, the native was stunned. He 
was amazed to find himself alive, with 
merely a throbbing, shredded sensation 
in his arm. Then he groped in the dark- 
ness for the victim whom he expected to 
find dead. The body lay motionless, bu: 
the heart beat, the pulse wavered... . 
What was to be done? While he wa 
considering the moon sank behind a 
clump of foliage and all was black. He 
lit a match and peered into Cressett’ 
ashen face, lit another and searched foi 
wounds — for blood —lit another and 
another, but by their short-lived flicker, 
and with a single hand, he could ascer- 
tain little. And while_he lingered the 
Sahab might be dying. He felt sick 
and faint, but groped his way to the 
pool, tripping over the loathsome rc- 
mains of the cow—he thanked their 
hideous odour for teaching him the way 
—and filling his palms with water 
drank it. ... Then he returned and 
placed his wet hands on the sufferers 
brow; yet the young officer neither 
moved nor spoke. Assistance must be 
brought and that speedily: there was 
no alternative. Mahomed Ali's strength 
was failing him—he knew this—and he 
felt he mustact promptly. He lifted the 
light figure of the young man, now a dead 
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weight, and commenced climbing to the 
mechane. \t was a heavy task, but there 
was no safety on the ground. When 
he had disposed of his burden he 
descended again and planted his back 
against the trunk of the tree to keep 
himself upright. Silently he called 
to his God for help, devoutly he appealed 
to the Allah of the Faithful to save him 
from fainting to the ground and heeding 
no more. . . Then he felt better. 
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‘*HE JUMPED FROM THE TREE” - 


He crept about plucking withered 
cactus boughs—valuable as torches he 
knew—dried grasses and bleached twigs, 
till he had made a pile—and lit it. The 
bonfire should be large enough to blaze 
till his return and scare off any wild beasts 
that might too soon come in quest of prey. 
hat done he set out towalk. It wasa 
matter of three milestothe Dak Bungalow 
at Chundore, but by short cuts through 
the jungle he thought to accomplish the 





distance quickly. The regimental doctor 
had been expected that night, he must 
even now be in the Bungalow : he would 
arouse him . . . conduct him through 
the complicated jungle . . . bring him 
to save the Sahab 

The bonfire crackled and shot forth 
forks of flames which lighted him for a 
little distance, then the darkness grew 
almost tangible. The air was purer and 
cooler away from the horrible remnants 
of the cow; it re- 
vived him, but short 
cuts became im 
practicable. He 
found it safer to 
return to the more 
open road; the 
longer he took, the 
more hopeless 
might be the re- 
covery of the man in 
the mechane. Sohe 
plodded on, some- 
times only halting 
because of the 
deadly sickness that 
overcame him and 
the lightning 
changes of ice and 
flame that flashed 
through his veins ; 
halting with a buzz- 
ing clamour in his 
ears, above which 
came at intervals 
the sound of jackals 
barking to each 
other, and now and 
then the bay of a 
wolf in the distance, 


hyenas, fleeter than 
horses, retreating to 
cover before the 
dawn. 

At last he reach- 
ed the doctor’s tent. 
He called his ser- 
vant, who woke him. 

“ Cressett Sahab sick,” he said while 
he saluted. “Mechane—jungle—bag—' 
he went on as the doctor leapt into his 
clothes. 

“ How far?” 

“ Three miles, no garry road.” 

“Take me there—we've no dhoolie, 
get a charpoy.” 

An improvised litter was soon prepared 
in the compound, a charpoy or native 
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bed with posts at the corners over which 
were spread cumblis—native blankets— 
to act as an awning. The day was near. 
Mahomed Ali looked anxiously at the 
doctor. It was on his lips to ask for 
some dose to pull him together while he 
led the relief party ; but he remembered 
that the mixing of doses takes time. 
There was not a moment to spare. in 
the dusk of the night none saw his face. 
He turned on his heel, gave orders to 
the coolies, and headed the procession. 

It was relieving to relate by the 
doctor’s orders what had befallen the 
Sahab. His words came in little jerks, 
the doctor attributed the curious punc- 
tuation to excitement. The orderly 
narrated of the young subaltern’s hunger 
and fatigue, of his blinding the tigress 
and of the flash into the air in fear 
of which she had bolted. So they 
tramped on with stable lanterns to 
light the road, and the doctor's restor- 
atives in Mahomed Ali’s hand. Now 
and then his fingers closed greedily over 
these, the passports to strength .... 
now and then he almost fell: a strange 
apathy was seizing him, a strange blind- 
ness! He called to his God again; 
this time he prayed that he might see 
his way, just to lead them safely before 
he dropped down. He clenched his 
teeth and walked on. There was barely 
another mile . . . a half... a quarter 

. . the daybreak glowed at the back 
of the jungle . . . the mechare was now 
in sight, and there—did he see aright? — 


the Sahab, sitting up in the tree, looking 
dazedly about him. 

“ Hullo,” he shouted from the branches 
as the party approached. 

Mahomed Ali’s face grew white with 
joy; in his ears a discord of crackling 
cactus boughs, howling jackals, laughing 
hyenas rang and whizzed and echoed 
again. 

“ Sahab well ?” he said. 

“Well as you are,” roared Cressett. 
“T must have fallen on my head. Hullo, 
Mahomed Ali—what—drunk ?” 

The orderly had rolled over at the foot 
of the neem tree. 

Cressett leapt down. The doctor un- 
packed his instruments and ripped the 
man’s sleeve. His face was serious. 

“He never said he was mauled—he 
has been walking for hours.” 

“ Why ?” asked the subaltern. 

“ How else should we have found you?” 

Then Cressett understood. He stared 
intently at the festering livid flesh holes, 
the rent veins—very intently—to hide 
tears that welled in his eyes. 

“Poor chap! There’s no danger? 
Nothing absolutely ¥ 

“Blood-poisoning,” said his companion 

“But he'll get all right—if we take 
him home now—before sun-rise ?” 

“The sun has risen,” the doctor said 
bluntly. And he looked away, for the 
crimson dawn was piercing the lace work 
of the trees, and tinting with equal im- 
partiality the horns of the mangled cow 
and the forehead of the dead soldier. 











Lhe Schubert Centenary. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Franz Schubert, the composer, they could teach him, and then he was 
was born in Vienna. He came placed under the care of the local organist, 
of parentage comparatively humble, his an enthusiastic admirer, if a somewhat 
father being a small schoolmaster, while incompetent cultivator, of his talents. 


O* the last day of January, 1797, but he was not long in learning all that 





FRANZ SCHUBERT 


his mother had been a cook up to the Before he was eleven he had become 
time of her marriage. Franz began at an leading soprano of the Lichtenthal choir, 
early age to show his musical abilities. whence he was presently transferred to 
His father taught him the violin, while he the Konvikt, or choristers’ school, of the 
learned the pianoforte from his brother; Court chapel. 
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Here again he failed to receive the 
sort of training he needed. He soon 


became leading violin of the school band, 
and would appear to have been very 





SCHUBERT'S BIRTHPLACE 

much a show pupil. But he had been 
born to compose beautiful music, and 
what he specially needed was the in- 
struction in matters of theory that would 
have enabled him to make the most of 
his beautiful talent. During the five 
years that he spent here he was left 
pretty much to his own devices. 
He went in for composing to his 
heart’s content, and his fellow pupils 
were not more keen in their_admir- 
ation of his gifts than one of the 
senior choristers, Spaun, who de- 
lighted to keep him supplied with 
music-paper. His compositions were 
frequently performed, and he was 
thus in the position of the clever art 
student whose foolish instructors en- 
courage him to devote the whole of 
his time to making finished pictures 
just at the age when he should be 
giving his attention to the making 
of studies from the life and to learn- 
ing the fundamental art of draughts- 
manship. Schubert never knew 
enough to make anything like the 
most of his splendid talents. 

When he left the Konvikt Schu- 
bert became assistant in his father’s 
school, where he wrote many of his 
most famous compositions, including 
the Er/ King and the Mass in F. 
Presently a young friend of about 
his own age, Franz von Schrober, 
took the young musician away to 


his own rooms and supported him, 

giving him liberty to go on with his 

musical work without the irksome inter- 

ruptions that had troubled him till now. 
This arrangement did not last 
long; but it would appear that 
Schubert was afterwards under 
obligations of a similar nature 
to other people. 

In 1818 he became teacher 
of music in the family of Count 
Esterhazy, in Hungary; and 
here, in the beauty of his sur- 
roundings, he found fresh in- 
spiration. However, he soon 
returned to Vienna, and lived 
with the poet Mayrhofer, the 
one writing verses while the 
other set them to music. It 
was in 1819 that he was first 
brought before the Vienna 
public as a composer by the 
performance of his “ Schafers 
Klagelied” at a concert. His 
comic opera Zwillingsbriider 

was produced in 1820, and his Zaude? 
haufe was given in the same year. In the 
year following some of his friends pro- 
vided money for the publication of the 
Erl King. Publishers began to look 
on him with favour, and as many as 
twenty of his songs were published in 


SCHUBERT'S GRAVE 
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eight months—unhappily, without any 
pecuniary advantage to the com- 
poser. 

During the years that followed he went 
on writing song after song. His fertility 
was amazing, and it is said that he 
thought nothing of turning out half a 
dozen songs, one after the other, at a 





encouraging effect upon his talent of all 
these kindnesses of fortune 
At the end he would seem to hav 

been more ambitious than ever. He 
realised that it was essential for the fuller 
development of his art that he should 
learn more of the theory of music than 
he had yet been able to acquire, and 
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single sitting. He became a great admirer 
of Beethoven, visited him twice, and was 
one of the torch-bearers at his funeral. 
About this time he began to receive 
udvantageous proposals from foreign 
publishers, and his prospects seemed to 
grow brighter than they ever had been, 
for he was also honoured at home, and 
some of his best compositions reflect the 


MEMORIAL STATUE 


arranged for lessons. The time was 
fixed and the text-book he was to usc 
had been selected; but Schubert had 
done his life’s work, though he was but 
two-and-thirty. He died in November, 
1828, and was brried close to Beethoven 
in the cemetery at Wahrung. Sixty years 
afterwards the remains were re-interred 
in the central cemetery of Vienna. 
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Dialogue of the Month. 


A PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE. 
WRITTEN BY CLARENCE ROOK. 


ee - 


. FTER all,” said Celia, suddenly, 
“what is the good of Parlia- 
ment?” 


Martin, who was just lighting 
his after-luncheon cigarette, paused with 
his match in mid-passage, and laughed 
gently. Uncle George, who has sat since 
the last General Election for a midland 
constituency, turned and looked at Celia 
as though she had asked what was the 
good of the Equator or the Decalogue. 

“ What is the good of it?” said Uncle 
George. 

“Of course,” said Celia, “it brings you 
up to town when you might be killing 
foxes a hundred miles away from London, 
and that’s nice. But what—what does it 
do?” 

“Do!” said Uncle George. “Why— 
it—it’s the Legislature; it makes the 
laws of the country, it——” 

“Yes, I know,” said Celia, doubtfully, 
as she sipped her coffee. 

“Well, what then? Isn't that some- 
thing?” said Uncle George. 

“But Parliament is awfully old, isn’t 
it?” said Celia. “ Hundreds of years?” 

“The history of Parliament,” said 
Uncle George, with some hesitation, 
“stretches back to the time—the time 
of—centuries, in fact.” 

“ And it has been making laws all the 
time, hasn’t it?” said Celia. 

“ Making and unmaking,” said Martin. 


“ Then,” said Celia triumphantly, “ if 


it has been making laws all that time, 
and hasn’t made the right ones yet, it 
must be silly.” 

a: Ah, my dear Celia,” said Uncle 
George,“times change: /emporamutantur, 
ch, Martin? And we must remodel our 
laws to fit altered circumstances. Besides 
there are always small defects, much 
needed reforms, grievances that call for 
redress, and it is to Parliament that we 
look for help. In myownconstituency, for 


example, there is more than one grievance 
I intend to force upon the notice of the 
House, if I can find an occasion.” 

“There never is an occasion,” said 
Martin, “ for doing anything that really 
requires to be done.” 

“Pardon me, pardon me ” began 
Uncle George. 

“It seems to me,” interrupted Celia, 
“that people in Parliament spend all 
their time in trying to prevent each other 
doing anything at all.” 

“The freedom of debate,” said Uncle 
George, “is one of the 

“Oh, I wouldn’t mind your debating,” 
said Celia, “if they didn’t put it all into 
the papers.” 

“ They don’t put it all in,” I remarked. 
And Uncle George, having ‘iis own 
grievance against the gallery, winced. 

“ They put a great deal too much in,” 
said Celia; “I’m sure when Parliament 
is sitting the newspapers are simply 
unreadable.” 

“That is because you are a woman, 
my dear,” said Uncle George, “and 
women, with all their—their charm, have 
not that—that——” 

“Women are too sensible,” said Celia, 
with finality in her tone. 

Uncle George raised his eyebrows. 

“I wonder,” he said after a slight 
pause, “what would occur in a Parlia 
ment of women ?” 

“I remember,” I said, “that Aristo- 
phanes wrote a play in which 

“ Oh, bother Aristophanes!” said Celia. 
“ T hate tearing about your dry old Latin 
men. They always seem to say things 
you've heard hundreds of times before 
when you'retold what theymean. Let me 
see, whatwas I saying? Oh,yes. If women 
were in Parliament they would—vwell, 
they would just see what had to be done 
and do it, and then ‘ 

“Well ?” said Uncle George. 
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“They would go and have tea,” said 
Celia. “ But women don’t wand to be in 
Parliament. I’m sure it would bore me 
dreadfully—except onthe terrace,” added 
Celia, with a look at Uncle George 
“Ah,” said Uncle George, “after all 
woman's place is the home.” 
“ And not the House,” said Martin. 
Uncle George looked doubtfully at 


Martin, who was examining the end of 


his cigarette, and for a few moments 
there was silence. Then Celia said : 

“Let me see, it’s nearly six months 
since you were here, isn’t it, Uncle 
George?” 

“About that,” said Uncle George; 
“but it doesn’t seem so long, what with 
the pheasants and so forth.” 

“Then there hasn’t been any Parlia- 
ment for half a year?” 

“Well-earned rest, my dear. It isn't 
onky actors that require it. The bow 
that is always bent, you know——” 

“ Well,” said Celia, knitting her brows, 
“we have been getting along very nicely 
during the last six months; we've had 
plenty to eat and drink, and policemen, 
and soldiers, and rates and taxes, and— 
and things, just as if there were a Parlia- 
ment all the time. Now why shouldn't 
we go on always like that ?” 


“It is delightful,” said Uncle George, 
turning to me, “to hear such unsophis- 


ticated views. You see, a woman can’t 
be expected to understand—to grasp, as 
it were—the real—the paramount—what 
I might call the ——” 

“On the contrary,” said Martin, “I 
think she understands admirably. 1 
quite agree with Mrs. Matthews—more. 
I daresay, than she agrees with herself. 
We are taking a great deal more legis- 
lation than is good for us ; and some day 
we shall find we can’t do without it.” 

“Do you advocate anarchy?” said 
Uncle George: “ no laws at all?” 

“T should propose one drastic law,” 
said Martin; “and that would be that 
no more laws be passed for—ten years.” 

“ A constitutional paralysis,” exclaimed 
Uncle George. 

“For ten years,” repeated Martin. 
“ You could all go off shooting tigers, or 
collecting postage stamps, or protecting 
the aborigines, or whatever you like: take 
your well-earned rest. Meanwhile we 
would just apply the existing laws. At 
the end of ten years you might all come 
back, and then I—and—and Mrs. 
Matthews and the Irish peasants and 
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the submerged tenth, and all the rest of 
us could tell you where we felt uneasy. 
You see, it’s quite impossible to tell pre- 
cisely where the shoe pinches if you don't 
wear it for a bit.” 

Uncle George pursed his lips. “The 
idea,” he said, “seems tome impracticable, 
not to say absurd. It is only by con- 
tinual experiment in Jegislation that we 
can hope to attain—what I may call 
perfection. And I, for one, regard it as 
of the utmost importance that the 
electorate should be able to make its 
voice heard by the mouths of its repre- 
sentatives. You must remember that 
Parliament, rightly regarded, is the— 
the essential expression of the people's 
will.” 

“You put votes into the ballot box, 
and they come out public opinion,’ | 
remarked 

“ That sounds like the way they make 
sausages at Chicago,” said Celia 

“It's an absurd analogy,” said Martin 
“Parliament doesn’t represent public 
opinion at all.” 

Uncle George opened his eyes. “I 
flatter myself,” he said, “ that I at least 
represent Barminster.” 

“ And how, my dear sir, did you come 
to represent it?” asked Martin. “ Did 
the men of Barminster rise unanimously 
and shout that you were the one man 
who could voice their aspirations—that’s 
the phrase, I think ?” 

“ | had claims on the party, very strong 
claims,” said Uncle George, with a certain 
pride. “I had contested two hopeless 
seats at—considerable expense, very 
considerable expense. And, of course, 
naturally, when Sir Humphrey Buggins 
died, it was only just that-—in fact, | have 
reason to know that the chief Whip 
himself suggested my name.” 

“Just so,” said Martin, “you don't 
represent Barminster in the least, any 
more than the member for South Ken- 
sington represents me; I don’t even 
know his name, or what he thinks about 
anything—except one or two things that 
don't interest me. You represent a man 
who sits in a room somewhere and forces 
the cards. You are one of the forced 
cards. In fact, politics from end to end 
is one long process of forcing the 
cards.” 

“ Ah, I think { see what you mean,” 
said Celia. 

“I’m hanged if I do,” said Uncle 
George. 








“You mean,” said Celia, “ that people 
don’t get what they want, but——” 

“What someone else wants to get rid 
of.” said Martin 

“It’s something like conjuring, isn’t 
it?” said Celia. 

“It's exactly like conjuring,” said 
Martin; “in fact, it is conjuring. The 
party manager spreads the pack before 
the men of Barminster, and the men of 
Barminster choose George. Or rather, 
they think they choose him. In reality 
he was selected by the man in the room 
somewhere. And the men of Barminster 
are doubtless satisfied. I’m sure they've 
every reason to be satisfied.” 

Uncle George looked a little confused, 
and reached for another cigar 

‘No one, I am sure, could represent 
them better,” he said. “I make it my 
chief concern to study their grievances, 
ind bring them back—remedial legis- 
lation.” 

“What do they want ?” asked Celia. 

“Besides bigger incomes?” added 
Martin. 

“There is a deal of discontent just 
now in the Midlands,’ said Uncle 
George 

“ Of course,’ said Martin, “ we all want 
more money ; it all comes to that.” 

“If you could double everybody's 
income, that would do, wouldn't it? 
said Celia. 

“ For a week or so,” I said. 

“ The question of foreign competition, 
said Uncle. George, ignoring frivolity, 
“the land difficuity, railway rates, 
education, all demand careful atten- 
tion.” . 

“Forced cards again,’ murmured 
Martin. 

“You can't possibly contend—— 
began Uncle George 

“Yes, I can,” said Martin. “ You poli- 
ticians are just like the advertising trades- 
men, only less honest, and less successful. 
Do you suppose people used to run 
about asking for a beef essence? People 
are always uncomfortable , it’s the con- 
sequence of original sin, no doubt—but 
the public never invents the cure. Do 
you imagine that the public went about 
demanding Wagner’s music, or the 
lbsenite drama? Did they rise up in 
their millions and call for a Somebody's 
Pill? Do you assert that the Eliza- 
bethans went up and down Cheapside 
enquiring for a particular soap?” 

“There wasn’t such a thing,” said Celia. 
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“ Of course not,” said Martin. “ They 
didn’t want it. They never wanted it.’ 

“ They didn’t wash,” I said. 

“No. They hated washing,” said 
Martin. “But they were discontented, 
and everybody is discontented every- 
where. They didn’t know what they 
wanted, but they knew they wanted 


something. And then—I don’t know 
when—Mr. ——— was born, and found a 


piece of soap, Cobden was born and 
found Free Trade, Wagner was born 
and found Parsifa/—and—there you are. 
They found these cards in their hands, 
and forced them.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Uncle 
George, “that the demand of the 
people——” 

“ There is no such thing,” said Martin 
“ The people are always discontented—| 
myself am always discontented—and 
they will always take anything that is 
skilfully offered and promises to make 
them more comfortable. But it is not 
the people that chose to be Free Traders 
or Wagnerites, or clean. It was Cobden 
Richard Wagner, and the rest whe 
forced their cards on them. And now 
we all shout for a free market, go to 
Baireuth and wash ourselves every day 
It wasn’t that we wanted particularly to 
be clean; but we were uncomfortable, 
and there was the soap, so P 

‘You seem,” said Uncle George, who 
had been fidgeting somewhat, “to reduce 
the value of Parliament as a deliberative 
assembly to a minimum.” 

“You may rest assured,” said Martin, 
“that if you see the public tumbling over 
one another’s heels to get anything 
whether it’s pills, or Parish Councils, o1 
pre-Raphaelite pictures—there is always 
one clever man on the platform forcing 
the cards.” 

Uncle George threw the end of his 
cigar into the fire. 

“Well, I must be off,” said Martin. “ I 
have to write on the Education Question.” 

“ Martin,” I explained, “writes the 
Parliamentary leaders in the Morning 
News.” 

As Uncle George was buttoning his 
coat in the hall, he turned to me and 
said : 

“T sometimes suspect that your friend 
Martin is getting at me. Do you suppose 
he means what he says ?” 

“I think,” I said, “ that, being a jour- 


nalist, he says what he means—at the, 


time.” 
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PUTTING COMPETITION AT NEASDEN 
From a photograph by Martin and Co., Paternoster Row 
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-Pursuing with sest the delights of the game, 

He fain would soon climb up its ladder of fame ; 
Whisper it softly, such pangs he did suffer, 

In vain he tried, for he was a rank duffer. 


ASTING about for an explanation 

, of the extraordinary spread of 
golf in London during the last 

ten years, one is reminded of the 

gibe often thrown in the teeth of golfers, 
that theirs is the sick man’s game; and 
certain it is that in these days when drugs 
are ata discount and diet and exercise 
are the favourite prescription of the 
medical man, an enormous number of 
people have taken to golf as a hopeful 
means of improving their liver or forcing 
rheumatism out of their bones. This of 
course is an explanation the keen golfer 
will scorn, but all the same it counts for 
something, especially in London, with its 
vast crowd of professional men who suffer 
from nothing more than lack of exercise, 
and who by means of golf get the want 
supplied in an extremely agreeable form. 
There is this to remember also, that 
when once a man becomes a golfer, 
whatever the ‘first impelling influence 


BLACKHEATH GOLFING Lays. 


may have been, he rarely turns his back 


on the game. “Once a golfer, always a 
golfer,” is an adage that stands the test 
of experience. Therefore, although in 
the fashion of a certain disreputable 
person who when sick is said to turn 
saint, the professional man in London, 
feeling out of sorts, may turn to golf, h 
does not, like the former, abandon the 
new and unaccustomed way when h 
becomes well. As a matter of fact, son 
of the finest golfers in London are m« 
who took to the game for their health 's 
sake. 

Another explanation to be put alon 
side the doctor’s recommendation is that 
golf has become fashionable. Lond 
as the capital of this country must be | 
to date, and if one were asked point-blank 
who set the fashion, the reply would 
certainly be Mr. Arthur Balfour. There 
are people who say that but for hi 
example, we should see no more golf 
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half older than the Royal. and u 
Ancient of St. Andrews—namely, re 
the Royal Blackheath. When Scott Be 
made Nigel Olifaunt come across hes 
King James hunting in the Royal . 
Park he may well have committed ae. 
another historical error, for it was hy 
the wont of his Majesty to play golf iis 
there, and he it was who in 1608 a 
founded the Royal Blackheath Golf fe 
Club. Down the centuries there 9, 
have been many changes at Black- ey 
heath and Greenwich, but the club i? 
is still in existence, and that at the ahs 
present time it is recognised as an a 4 
active power in the golfing world, ret 
may be gathered from the fact that iS 
it is given a representative on the . 
proposed committee for the regula- at 
tion of the rules of the game and 
the settlement of disputes, while % 
clubs numerically stronger, such as “ 
the Royal Wimbledon, the Prince's 
and Tooting Bec, are left out in the 
_cold. The old club-house at the top .<} 
of Blackheath Hill is visited by ie 


golfers from all parts of the world, 
who naturally like to be able to say 
THE COMPLEAT GOLFER: MR. HORACE HUTCHINSON they have been there and seen the 

Prem 0 photagugh ty Walery quarters of the oldest ‘existing golf 
London and England generally at the club, just as they boast a visit to St. 
present moment than we did ten years Andrews, the golfer’s Mecca. The walls 
ago. It can safely be admitted that he are decorated with quaint old prints and 
has given an enormous impetus to the golfing rhymes, while scattered about : 
spread of the 
game and done 
more for it than 
any other single 
player. He cer- 
tainly introduced 
it among poli- 
ticians, just as 
he introduced it 
to the illustrated 
papers, comic 
and serious, 
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are ancient implements of the game well 
worth looking at. The minute books, 
which are only available to the privileged, 
tell wondrous tales of prowess on the 
adjoining heath, 
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When the late Mr. Robert Chambers, 
son of the joint founder of the great 
publishing firm in Edinburgh, wrote his 
book on golf ten years ago, he gave four 





and tales little 
less wondrous 
concerning cer- 
tain social 
gatherings with- 
in the walls of 
the club. At 
one time the 
club bore the 
name of the 
Knuckle Club, 
when it would 
appear that 
quite as much 
attention was 
paid to convivi- 
alities and the 
entertainment of 
members and 





strangers as to 
the study and 
practice of golf. 
According to the minutes, some of the 
meetings saw out a round of the clock. 
They began at three o'clock, the dinner 
hour of the period, and after the cloth 


was removed, there appears to have 
been some tremendously hard drinking. 
Members who failed to turn out to 
these functions and did not send a 
substitute were fined a gallon of claret. 
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From a photograph by R. W. Watson 


clubs as existing in London, the Royal 
Blackheath, London Scottish, Royal 
Wimbledon, and Clapham. If he were 
alive now and had another book of the 
kind towrite, he would have to give at least 
sixty—all within ten miles of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and to confess that. with the 
exception of his own Edinburgh, thereis no 
city in the United Kingdom, or indeed in 
any part of the 
world, that can 








ON THE PUTTING GREEN, EALING 


boast nearly so 
many. With re- 
gard to Edin- 
burgh, too, it is 
only in the num- 
ber of clubs that 
London stands 
second to it, for 
in the extent of 
ground available 
for playing golf it 
is easily first. 
Within this same 
ten- mile radius 
there is a girdle 
of golf grounds 
encircling Lon- 
don, the space 
between each be- 
ing no larger than 
the link required 
to bind together 














the girdle. Though a somewhat rough, 
it would certainly be an interesting ex- 
perience, to play one green after another, 
and, so to speak, make the grand tour. If 
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physical feature and condition are much 
more allied with the miserable swamp 
where young Martin Chuzzlewit and his 
friend Mark Tapley tried to push their 

fortunes, than 
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one were to start with Wanstead or 
Epping Forest, one could work round the 
north way of Muswell Hill, Finchley and 
Hampstead, until one got to Willesden, 
Ealing and Chiswick. Then, crossing,the 
river, the way would be by Richmond, 
where the Mid-Surrey Club has its ground, 
to Sudbrooke Park and Ham Common,on 
to Raynes Park and WimbledonCommon. 
From there the 


with the ideal 
seaside colfing 
ground. These, 
however, consti- 
tute the excep- 
tion. The majori- 
ty are right good 
breezy spots 
where, as. the 
Romany chal in 
Lavengro Wwol ] 1 
say, “there’s the 
wind on the 
heath, brother; if 
I could only fecl 
that I would live 
forever.” Those 
on the north side 
of the river are 
particularly brac- 
ing, but there is 
little ground for 
complaint on the 
score either of healthfulness or suita- 
bility for the game at such places on 
the south side as Wimbledon, Mitcham 
and Blackheath. The links where most 
play is to be seen is Wimbledon, which 





may be described as the St. Andrews of 


London. There the Royal Wimbledon 


and the London Scottish—two clubs of 


common origin and both with a very 





ardent golfer 
would pursue his 
way to Furze- 
down and Mit- 
cham and so on 
to Beckenham, 
Bromley, Eltham 
and Blackheath. 
At all these 
places, and many 
others which need 
not be mentioned, 
he would find 
golf courses in 
regular use and 
managed by duly 
organised clubs. 
Some might not 
be quite to his 
taste, for there 
are links in Lon- 
don which in 
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From a photograph by R. W. Watson 
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large membership—have their head- 
quarters, to say nothing of the Wimbledon 
ladies’ clubs, whose members are always 
distinguishing themselves at prize 
meetings and tournaments the country 
cver. The golfers are easily distinguished 
on the Common, for it is one of the 
regulations of the conservators that they 
shall wear red coats. At Blackheath 
and other commons under the supervision 
of the County Council, each couple must 
be preceded by someone carrying a red 
flag. This arrangement suggestive of 
the steam roller and roads under repair, 
and reminiscent of the legislative diffi- 
culty which until recently beset the 
introductionof motor-cars in this country, 
is not much admired by golfers, but 
it is conceived in the interests of the 
public, and as the commons are public 
property, it is submitted to with as good 
a grace as is possible. At the private 
grounds there is of course no such thing. 
There the warning cry of “ Fore” serves 
to announce the approach of players, 
although at the same time red coats are 
very much worn. Another feature of 
London golf is the wide prevalence of 
Sunday play. It may be said that “the 
city man” is mainly responsible for this. 


In many clubs it has proved a great bone 
of contention, and led even to serious 


difficulties. Where the ground played 
over is public property, or where, in the 
case of private property, the owner in his 
lease stipulates against it, there is no 
play on Sunday; but, speaking generally, 
where the power exists it is_used, and 
there is quite as much play on Sunday 
as any other day of the week: the 
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scruples of those who disapprove of it 
are overcome in most cases by making 
no specific rule one way or the other and 
leaving individual members to act on their 
own responsibility. Within the last year 
or two there has been a great increase in 
the number of lady golfers in London. 
Wimbledon led the van in this matter, 
and is still in front, both as to numbers 
and playing power; but there are strong 
clubs also at Blackheath, Mitcham, 
Clapham, Chiswick and elsewhere, and 
new onesarequickly coming intoexistence 
It was thought at one time that cycling 
would check the spread of golf among 
the fair sex. But, as a matter of experi- 
ence, the cycle is found to be a most 
useful adjunct as a means of taking 
players to and from the links. The ladies 
are considerably in advance of the other 
sex in regard to golf organisation. They 
have a Union of their own, which not 
only conducts the Ladies’ Championship 
Meeting, but attends to the rules, seeing 
that they are kept up to date, and gives 
advice as to handicapping and a great 
many other practical matters. Last of 
all it has to be said that London 
golfers enjoy the distinction of having a 
purely social club. This is to be found 
in comfortable quarters in Whitehall 
Court, where members belonging to the 
various playing clubs are wont to congre- 
gate, enjoy the community of kindred 
spirits, and, like old soldiers, fight their 
battles over again. The club, which is 
unique of its kind, was established some 
four or five years ago, and though at first 
it encountered some difficulties, it is now 
in smooth waters and is prospering. 








Miss Gray from Australta. 


WRITTEN BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. BOYD. 


~ Orem - 


T had been a most excellent three 
months in London. Miss Gray, 
from her bedroom window on the 
morning of the day fixed for the 

sailing of the Nero, gazed at the foun- 
tains in Trafalgar Square playing their 
sparkling airs and sighed with exceeding 
regret. It seemed to Miss Gray that 
Melbourne was all very well in its way, 
but the way was very long, and the six 
weeks on board the steamer would be 
intolerable, inasmuch as every day— 
every hour-—every minute, would take 
her further away from London, and 
from the Hon. Arthur Markham. 

“ | won't go,” said Miss Gray definitely. 

Miss Gray turned away from the 
window and looked at herself very 
severely in the cheval-glass. She was a 
tall, straight-limbed young woman with 
bright eyes and the chin of one who has 
her own way in the world. 

“| will not go,” she repeated. 

There was a tap at the door and her 
mother entered. 

“Now my dear, dear Ethel!” Com- 
plainingly, with a strong accent of 
maternal reproof, “ You ought to have 
been dressed, you know, long ago. Surely 
you don’t expect to travel all the way 
back to Melbourne in a——” 

“| am nearly ready, mother dear.” 

She kissed her mother. 

“| was ready hours ago, Ethel. If you 
were half as glad to get away from all 
this bustle and confusion as I am you 
would have been ready hours ago too. 
Your father has just gone down to the 
city, and we are to meet at Fenchurch 
Street Station half-an-hour before the 
train starts.” 

“Wish we could have stayed for the 
next steamer.” 

“ And be sure to look after your jewel 
case yourself, dear. Don’t let it go out of 
your hands on any account, because 
London is such a terrible place that——” 

“TI decline to hear a word said against 


London, mother. It spells happiness to 
me.” 


“It spells it very badly sometimes. 
Have you locked the case? Let me see 
now, to make sure.” The old lady tried 
the lock of the small square morocco case 
and seemed disappointed at finding 
nothing to grumble at. “It seems all 
right,” she said regretfully. “ Let me fix 
you at the back, my dear. That's better. 
Did you—did you bid good-bye to Mr. 
Markham last night ?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“ And,” the old lady hesitated a little 
“and did he say——” 

“ No, mother.” 

There was a very admirable breakfast 
downstairs, and Mrs. Gray paid the hotel 
the compliment of making a good meal. 
Her daughter made a house of the toast 
and laid out grounds with lakes of fried 
eggs and lawns of marmalade, but she 
ate nothing. When the ’bus arrived she 
went upstairs and took her jewel case and 
looked round the bedroom to see that 
nothing was left behind. 

“ But I am not really going, you know,’ 
she whispered to the cheval-glass. 

Fenchurch Street Station was being 
attacked by a huge force of colonials 
eager not to miss boats at the docks; 
reinforced by friends and relatives. T« 
Miss Gray’s delight at the entrance 
stood a tall, correctly dressed youth 
escaped for an hour (by subterfuge) 
from the Foreign Office. 

“Mr. Markham!” 

“Miss Gray! I couldn’t deny myself 
the pleasure of seeing you off. It may 
be a good many years before we see cach 
other again. And Mrs. Gray.” Markham 
shook hands with the elder lady, “How 
do you do? Mr. Gray is inside the 
station. Dare say you are all glad to be 
getting home again.” 

“Except Ethel, Mr. Markham. I can't 
make her out. Are you going in to find 
your father, Ethel? Perhaps Mr. 
Markham will help me to see to the 
luggage.” 

Miss Gray hurried into the station, and 
presently came out again. 
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“TI haven’t seen father,” she said 
quickly, “but he will be here directly, 
I expect. Mr. Markham, will you take 
care of this slip of paper for a few minutes? 
Put it in your pocket.” 

“Certainly, Miss Gray.” 

“I. know you don’t mind. And, 
mother dear, if you will go now I rather 
want to speak to——” 

“ Now then, now then, now then,” said 
Mr. Gray bustling up. He was a big 
stout man, rather like a stage parent, 
and spoke in a loud nasal way. “ How 
do, Markham? Come along, you young 
women. Not too much time to spare, you 
know. You do take a deuce of a time 
tittivating yourselves up that you're 
always late. You never see me tittivating 
myself. Got everything? Markham, 
don’t you wait.” 

It was this coldness on the part of the 
business-like parent that had hitherto 
chilled the Foreign Office man’s resolve 
when that resolve became hot. 

“I'd rather see you all off, sir.” 

“Much better be looking after the 
business of the country. Country doesn’t 
pay you to come all the way down to 
Fenchurch Street and potter about and 
say good-bye to us.” 


“I would very much rather not say 
good-bye ‘to you, or to Mrs. Gray.” 
Then he added as an after-thought, “ Or 
to Miss Gray.” 

“ The point is,” said Mr. Gray sharply, 


“are we all ready now? 
come along. 
jewellery ?” 

A sudden gesture of dismay. 

“Great Heavens, father !” 

“My dear good child,” screamed the 
mother imploringly, “don’t, don’t look 
me in the face and tell me that you have 
lost the case. After all my warnings too.” 

“The case has gone, mother,” she 
declared hopelessly. 

“And two thousand pounds worth of 
solid real vendible goods gone with it!” 
exclaimed the annoyed Mr. Gray. “I 
never saw such fools as women are in 
all my life.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” Arthur Markham 
interposed. “Will you let me find the 
detective on the station ? There's always 
one here in plain clothes.” 

“Do something for goadness’ sake,” 
cried Mr. Gray aggressively. “ Don't 
let’s stand here gazing at each other. 
Where did you miss it first, girl.” 

Detective-Sergeant Brockley being 


Because, if so, 
Ethel, have you got your 
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discovered lounging about the station in 
the character of a quiet city man, in a 
silk hat and decent suit of black, with a 
mat basket in his hand, said that this 
looked uncommonly like a very serious 
affair. There being no objection raised 
to this safe statement, Sergeant Brockley 
went further and offered the remark that 
if the jewel case was stolen some one must 
have taken it. This also being accepted 
as a statement bearing truth’s indelible 
stamp, Sergeant Brockley took out an 
oblong note-book and entered down a 
rough list of the missing articles. 

“ This is all very well,” cried Mr. Gray, 
explosively, “but what the deuce is 
going to happen to me?” 

“QO, there’s no charge against you, 
sir,” said Sergeant Brockley, reassur- 
ingly. 

“But the boat leaves the docks in 
three hours’ time, man. What's to be 
done?” 

“You won't get these articles back in 
no three hours,” said Sergeant Brockley. 
“You can make your mind quite easy 
about that.” 

“May I say a word, father? It’s a 
very lamentable occurrence, but hadn't 
—hadn’t you better go on and let mother 
and me follow by the next in a month's 
time ?” 

“ For once, Ethel,” admitted Mr. Gray, 
grudgingly, “you seem to be talking 
something like sense. You go back to 
the Grand, and mind you do all you can 
to recover the jewellery.” 

“T am sure Mr. Markham will help.” 

“[ don’t suppose Markham can be of 
much use.” 

“T can try, sir,” said Markham. 

“ My dear John,” said Mrs. Gray, re- 
provingly, “ you surely wouldn’t leave us 
here with no one to look after us! Ot 
course, we shall be very glad of Mr 
Markham’s help.” 

“ Very glad,” echoed Miss Gray. 

“Look here, then. Just let’s look the 
whole facts in the face.” Mr. Gray 
mopped his forehead distractedly and 
looked at his plump gold watch. “! 
shall go on and catch the boat. I! 
Markham doesn’t mind the trouble——’ 

“ Delighted!” said Arthur Markham. 

“Why, he can look after you both and 
advise you what to do in regard to this 
affair. Got plenty of money, my dear?” 

“ Oceans,” answered Mrs. Gray. 

“Well then, I must say good-bye. 
It’s a most fearful nuisance, and I cant 
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imagine what in the world Ethel could 


have been thinking of to go and——” 
“ Good-bye, father dear. Let me kiss 
you.” 


Mr. Gray gave a hurried farewell; 
shook hands with Markham with less 


frigidity than was usual, and hurried 
off. 

“ And now,” said Sergeant Brockley 
importantly, “a four-wheel cab to Old 
Jewry.” 

The Hon. Arthur Markham was in his 
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‘rooms that evening looking thoughtfully 


out of the window at Kensington Gar- 
dens, when Sergeant Brockley was an- 
nounced. The rooms were good rooms 
as bachelor’s rooms go, but Markham 
had been thinking of several happy mar- 
ried couples whom he knew, and it 
occurred to him that apartments without 
a wife have a singularly unfurnished 
appearance. 

“My friend and colleague, Mr. Lin- 
field,” said Sergeant Brockley, nodding 
to a tall man who stood in the doorway. 

“How do,” said Markham ¢heerfuliy. 
“Sit down. I'll find some whisky.” 

Mr. Linfield said, from the height that 
his head reached, that he’d just as lief 
stand at the doorway, and that he was a 
strict teetotaller. 

“ Any news, Sergeant?” 

“Well yes,” said Sergeant Brockley 
deliberately, “there zs news. I don't 
know that it can be called news to you 
though, sir.” 

“ A mystic phrase.” 

“Mystic perhaps,” said Sergeant 
Brockley, “ whatever that might mean, 
but I’ll take my oath it’s true.” 

“It is too much, I suppose, to expect 
that the property has been recovered. 
You detectives can’t be expected to do 
impossibilities.” 

“But we have though,” said Sergeant 
Brockley. 

“ The case has been found?” 

“ Found!” 

“ And the jewellery intact?” 

“ Intact,” said the Sergeant shortly. 

“Well! I can only say that | am 
astonished.” 

“Thought you would be,” said the 
Sergeant drily. “I daresay you can 
imagine where we found it.” 

“Rather a difficult riddle to guess,” 
said Markham genially. 

“ Riddles ain't difficult to answer,” said 
Brockley, “when you make ’em up your- 
self.” 

“I can’t tell you how delighted I am, 
though, that the property is recovered.” 
The tall man at the doorway sniffed. 
“It will make all the difference in the 
world to me.” 

“Yes,” said Sergeant Brockley, with 
emphasis, “it will make a difference to 
you.” 

“IT am much 
affair for more 
Sergeant.” 

“T don’t doubt it for a moment.” 


interested in the 
reasons than one, 


“It would have distressed Miss Gray 
very much if the case had disappeared ; 
and you will understand that anything 
which concerns her also concerns me.” 

“] see what you mean,” said the 
Sergeant shortly. 

“ And I shall be prepared to see that 
you are well paid for your trouble. I am 
quite certain that you must have used un- 
usual sharpness and dexterity in the 
matter.” 

“Not particular unusual,” said Ser- 
geant Brockley. “’Tisn’t the first case 
I’ve handled successfully, not by a long 
shot. The public make a lot of fuss 
when we detectives don’t happen to put 
our hand ona certain man at a certain 
moment, but you don’t hear about one 
half the cases where we do manage it 
There was a case once 

Linfield at the doorway coughed. 

“Much trouble in this affair, Ser- 
geant ?” 

“No. Not what you'd call much.” 

“ And I hope in addition to recovering 
the property you have caught the man.” 

“As good as caught,” said Ser- 
geant Brockley. “I don’t think he’s 
likely to escape us now. One thing's 
very certain, and that is that we shan't 
let him go out of our sight. If you 
think that once we've fixed our man we 
let him go, you’re making just about the 
very biggest blunder you ever made in 
the whole course of your existence. 
And when I say blunder I mean 
that r 

The tall Mr. Linfield at the doorway 
said gruffly : “Why not cut a long story 
short.” 

“I am cutting it short,” said Sergeant 
Brockley resentfully. “We ain’t been in 
the place three minutes yet.” 

Mr. Linfield, from his height, offered 
the remark that three minutes was 
ample. 

“To put it briefly, then,” said Sergeant 
Brockley to Markham, “we want you to 
come down with us to the City policc- 
office.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“ And there’s one point about it that | 
may as well tell you. You will be 
charged, Mr. Arthur Markham, with the 
robbery of Miss Gray’s jewel-case——" 

“The robbery?” he _ exclaimed 
amazedly. 

“And if you don’t mind me offering 
a word of advice, you'll behave in a 
quiet, gentlemanly manner, and not give 
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It’s always best in the long run, because and her mother will be there as soon as 
we men can put in a word for you atthe we are. Call a cab, Linfield, and let's fy] 
Old Bailey that will go further than you _ be off.” ee, 
think for.” Mr. Linfield obeyed, remarking that 
“Can I—can I send a telegram ?” he hadn’t said “ how-de-do” yet to his ¥ 
“ Who to?” dinner, and the sooner they got down to TH 
“To Miss Gray. I'm sure that she Old Jewry and the sooner he got home, y 
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unless he’s eating. Hadn’t you better 
leave a message of some kind, sir, with 
your people here ?” 

“It is not necessary,” replied Mark- 
ham, with an attempt at composure. “I 
shall be back in an hour or two.” 

“Ho!” said Sergeant Brockley, doubt- 
fully. 

In one of the small offices at Old 
Jewry an interview, first, with an In- 
spector. Mrs. Gray and Miss Gray had 
not yet arrived, and the jewel-case was 
on the table waiting their identification. 
In the passage near the room was a 
uniformed railway porter. 

“In the Foreign Office, are you, Mr.— 
Mr. Markham?” asked Mr. Inspector, 
casually, “ Sit down for a few minutes, 
The others won't be long.” 

“The Sergeant tells me that I shall be 
accused of stealing the case.” 

“Did he?” said Mr. Inspector, plea- 
santly. “ Did he tell you that?” 

“ And I wish to say at once,” declared 
Markham hotly, “that it’s a shocking 
accusation to make against a man of my 
position.” 

“Why,” said Mr. Inspector frankly, “so 
itis. So itis. A shocking accusation.” 

“ And I insist upon knowing what evi- 
dence you have to support your con- 
—- .. 

“Evidence,” said Mr. Inspector, as 
though the word were new to him. 
“Evidence? Oh! I see what you mean. 
Why, to tell the truth, we’ve got—we've 
got certain evidence.” 

“ That explains nothing.” 

“Doesn’t it?” asked Mr. Inspector, 
with an air of wonder. “I should have 
thought it did. The fact of the matter 
is y 

“ Lady, sir.” 

Miss Gray, flushed and excited and 
alone, hurried into the room and shook 
hands pleasantly with Markham. She 
inclined her head to Mr. Inspector, who 
had risen. 

“Weren't you astonished, Mr. Mark- 
ham,” she asked delightedly, “to hear 
that the case had been found ?” 

“Tam still more astonished,” he said, 
with much seriousness, “to hear that I 
am accused of stealing it.” 

“ That can’t be possible,” she said, con- 
cernedly. “Inspector, this is all wrong.” 

“ There is something wrong,” said Mr. 
Inspector. “Is this your case, Miss?” 


“Yes, yes.” 

“Contents all right, I wonder?” Mr. 
Inspector turned to Sergeant Brockley. 
“ Send the railway man in.” 

“The contents are quite right,” said 
Miss Gray, “ I knew they would be.” 

“ Now then, my man,” said Mr. Inspec- 
tor to the railway porter, “ kindly identify 
the person who left this at your cloak- 
room this morning ?” 

The railway porter said, pointing with 
his cap to Miss Gray, that was the lady. 

“No, no, no,” said Mr. Inspector, “ it 
was a man who left it.” 

The railway porter said with some 
indignation that it was not aman. It 
was a lady. The railway porter added, 
with some fervour, that he hoped to 
goodness he knew the difference. 

“The man is quite right,” interposed 
Miss Gray composedly, “ I left it there, 
and I should have obtained it to-morrow 
if your people had not been so sharp. 
You have the ticket, Mr. Markham.” 

“T think not,” said Mr. Markham. 

“Don’t you remember that I gave it 
you to take care of this morning?” 
The puzzled look on Markham’s face 
commenced to disappear. “You placed 
it in your waistcoat pocket, if you re- 
member.” 

“And dropped it here by accident 
when he came with the Sergeant,” said 
Mr. Inspector. “I saw it fall, and, natur- 
ally, putting two and two together——” 

“It’s an easy sum,” said Markham 
good-humouredly, “and one that so 
many people can do. Have you a cab 
waiting outside, Miss Gray ?” 

Two young people in a hansom are 
obliged to sit rather near to each other. 
This cannot be avoided, and I have 
nothing to say against it. But there is 
no obligation upon two young people to 
look affectionately into each other’s eyes, 
and I do not attempt to excuse Mr. 
Arthur Markham and Miss Gray. 

“You really did all this in order to 
stay in London another month ?” 

“ That was the reason, Mr. Markham.” 

“ And no other?” 

“ What other reason could there be ?” 
“I was wondering whether you 
whether you were also a little reluctant 

to say good-bye—I hope I am right 

to say good-bye to me. And whether if 

I asked you to be my dear wife ‘ 
“Tam so glad I stayed, Mr. Markham.’ 














“My First Appearance. 


WRITTEN BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


IX.—MRS, 


HESE LUDGATE inter- 
views occasionally 
transport the  inter- 
viewer to places remote 
from town. To find Mrs. 
Kendal I betook my- 
self to Filey, a delight- 
ful resort on the north 
Yorkshire coast, a few 
miles south of larger 
and noisier Scarborough. Here the 
Kendals have _be- 
come the permanent 
“lessees ” of a charm- 
ing house, within 
sight and sound of 
the North Sea. It 
is scarce necessary 
to add that both 
have become devo- 
tees of «the cycle. 
Filey is so delight- 
ful that I must per- 
force record an “im- 
pression” penned by 
a friend of poetic 
instincts: “The sea 
is blue and grand. 
You go to the shore 
and stand close to 
the straight wet line 
of seaweed, and 
watch the big waves 
roll towards you 
One comes nearer 
and nearer, and at 
last, with a hissing 
sound, breaks over 
you, and you give a 
triumphant laugh as it leaves you with 
the sea’s kiss on your lips. It takes 
some of your strength to stand erect— 
more, at times, to resist its invitation to 
bear you where pain is no more.” 
Cycling on the sands—everyone cycles 
on the sands at Filey—the subject of 
this sketch chanced to “ fall foul,” speak- 
ing literally, of the postillion of the hired 
carriage “as she is known” in these 
parts. The boy thereupon “ fell foul ”— 
in the other sense—of the fair cyclist. 








KENDAL. 


But Mrs. Kendal was fully equal to the 
situation. Dismounting, she read the 
discourteous young Yorkshireman a 
lesson such as he had never received 
before. Her harangue was in all respects 
worthy of Madge Kendal. The boy was 
so much nonplussed that he was as one 
stricken <“umb, and afterwards he re- 
marked c. .fidentially toa friend: “Some 
body has taught her to talk, anyway.” 
Here you have the secret of Mrs 
Kendal’s power: 
“Somebody has 
taught her to talk.” 
She was born at 
Grimsby, though her 
“first appearance ” 
took place not at the 
fishing metropolis, 
but at the old Mary- 
lebone Theatre. This 


three. Is there any 
actress who can beat 
this record? If so, 
I am certain the 
readers of THE 
LUDGATE would like 
to be introduced to 
her. The piece was 
called Zhe Seven 
Poor Travellers - 

how this title recalls 
the Marylebone’s old 
days !—and, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Kendal, 
the child débutante 


MADGE ROBERTSON proved “a crack 
From a photograph by the Photographic Copying Co., Hul 


‘ failure.” Of course 
I protested that no quantity of evidence 
would make me believe that heresy. 

“O, but indeed— indeed it is true,” 
rejoined Mrs. Kendal. “I was supposed 
to be a blind child, and I should have 
kept my eyes rigidly closed, but instead 
of that I persistently opened them, and 
gave vent to expressions of delight re- 
garding my new shoes! I have a play- 
bill somewhere, but am sorry to say | 
can’t lay hands on it.” 

“That is unfortunate,” said I. “ But 
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cannot you remember any interesting 
incidents connected with the performance 
of The Seven Poor Travellers ?” 

It was a stupid question, and Mrs. 
Kendal laughed heartily. 

“What could a child of three remem- 
ber?” she enquired; and then she added: 
“But why not ask my elder sister, Miss 
Fanny Robertson, if she can recollect 
anything about it?” 

Accordingly, I did interrogate Miss 
Robertson on the subject, but I received 
scant encouragement from her. 

“I left home,” said she, “when my 
sister was but two years old, to begin 
my own theatrical career, and I saw her 
only at long intervals. I somehow have 
an objection,” she continued, “to telling 
facts and anecdotes connected with my 
family, which I consider sacred to our- 
selves.” 

“You will at least tell me if I am 
right in supposing that Mrs. Kendal is 
a Lincolnshire woman by birth?” 

“Perfectly correct. She was named 
Margaret by me, though all the world 
knew her quickly enough as Madge 
Robertson.” 

“What was her next stage appearance 
after The Seven Poor Travellers ?” 


“As,a girl of eleven,” answered Miss 
Robertson, “she played Eva in Uncle 
Tom's Cabin with great success, and 
afterwards Cinderella in the pantomime 
of that name at the Bristol Theatre, then 
under Mr. Chute’s management.” 

In effect this was as much as I was 


able to glean. Madge Kendal is in no 
need of extraneous testimony to the 
illustrious character of her antecedents— 
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recalled to memory recently by her 
animated letter in the Referee on the 
subject of her brother’s grave. “When 
you write my brother’s name again,” she 
declares excitedly, “do it on your knees, 
with your hat off! I offered years ago 
to attend to my dear brother's grave, 
but the paper proving the ownership of 
same cannot be found.” Mr. Clement 
Scott, who happens to be Mrs. Kendal’s 
pet aversion, had taken the “noble 
revenge” of attending to the neglected 
grave of Tom Robertson, unasked and 
unaided. Dead artist and living critic 
have alike received their due. I learn 
from Mrs. Kendal that she has insisted 
on refunding Mr. Scott the sum ex- 
pended by him. 

Mrs. Kendal is as life-like an actress 
as ever trod the boards. Who that has 
heard her can forget her matchless 
declamation of Shakespeare’s comedy 
passages? The Forest of Arden appears 
to grow green and vivid as you listen. 
Nor may you forget, in these decadent 
days, that by sheer force of example the 
Kendals, like the Robertsons and Terrys, 
have materially contributed in raising 
the profession they follow from the level 
of a “questionable” calling to that of a 
Fine Art. 

It may not be out of place to conclude 
this brief paper by betraying the secret 
of Mrs. Kendal’s perennially perfect 
complexion, which is as follows: “ Ten 
hours’ sleep every night, a four - mile 
walk every day, vigorous rubbing with 
cold water, brown bread and no coffee.” 
On the whole this is better than cos- 
metics ! 











The Origin and F{istory of Omnibuses. 
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O the French belongs the 
credit of having in- 
vented omnibuses. On 
August 16th, 1662, 
seven carrosses a cing 
sous were placed upon 
the streets of Paris to 
run at fixed times be- 
tween certain points 
within the city. Their 
career was short, and 
it was not until a 
century and a-half later that vehicles 
of the omnibus class were again tried 
in Paris, although one or two feeble 
and unsuccessful attempts to start them 
in England were made during the year 
1800. The most notable of these attempts 
was the running of a coach with six 
wheels, drawn by four horses. In 1819 
M. Lafitte, the banker, afterwards the 
minister of Louis Philippe, started omni- 
buses in Paris. When they had been 
running about six years, M. Lafitte 
decided to have two new omnibuses 
built in a superior style, and gave the 
order to Mr. George Shillibeer,a Parisian 
coachbuilder. Mr. Shillibeer had been a 
midshipman in the British Navy, but left 
the service and went to a well-known 
firm in Long Acre to learn coachbuilding. 
Later on he started business for himself 
in Paris; and as English carriages were 
then becoming fashionable there, he was 
patronised by many of the most in- 
fluential men of the day. And it was 
while executing M. Lafitte’s order that 
it occurred to him he might, with con- 
siderable advantage to himself, introduce 
omnibuses into London. He decided to 
do so, and after disposing of his coach- 
building business, returned to London, 
where it soon became known that he was 
about to start “a new vehicle called the 
omnibus.” The word “omnibus” was 
discussed greatly. If one vehicle was to 
be called an omnibus, what would two 
or more be called? people asked. “Omni- 
buses,” Mr. Shillibeer promptly replied; 
but our grandfathers were horrified at 





the suggestion, and to their dying days 
preferred to call them Shillibeers. A 
Member of Parliament convulsed the 
House by gravely alluding to the vehicles 
as “omnibi.” 

The route Mr. Shillibeer chose for his 
first omnibuses was from “ The York- 
shire Stingo,” Paddington, along the 
New Road, to the Bank. The New 
Road was the name by which Maryle- 
bone, Euston, and Pentonville Roads 
were then known. . On the morning of 
Saturday, July 4th, 1829, the two omni- 
buses commenced to run. A large 
crowd assembled to witness the start, 
and general admiration was expressed at 
the elegance of the vehicles, which were 
fitted with polished mahogany, soft 
cushions, and bright brass ventilators. 
The word omnibus was painted in 
large letters on both sides of the "bus. 
Each vehicle was drawn by three beau- 
tiful bays, harnessed abreast, and was to 
carry twenty-two passengers, all inside. 
The fare from “The Yorkshire Stingo” 
to the Bank was one shilling; half the 
journey sixpence. Papers and maga- 
zines were provided free of charge for 
the use of passengers. The conductors 
created a great impression upon the 
crowd, as it was known that they 
were both the sons of British naval 
officers. They had come over from 
Paris at Mr. Shillibeer’s invitation to 
act as the first omnibus conductors in 
England. They were elegantly attired, 
could speak French fluently, and charmed 
the ladies by their politeness and 
attention. Each omnibus made daily 
twelve journeys to and fro, and was 
invariably well filled. In fact from 
the first they were a complete success, 
and the ‘takings amounted to about 
one hundred pounds a week. Never- 
theless Mr. Shillibeer had much t 
contend with. The wealthy and aristo- 
cratic residents of Paddington Green 
objected strongly to the omnibuses 
coming into their select neighbourhood 
and petitioned the local authorities to 
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prevent their doing so. And when they 
found their complaints were of no avail 
they solemnly declared that Paddington 
Green was doomed. If they could see 
the neighbourhood to-day they would 
probably consider their prophecy fulfilled. 
As soon as the omnibuses were well 
established the gentlemen conductors 
relinquished their posts and were suc- 
ceeded by paid officials attired in velvet 
liveries. But after the new conductors 
had been at work a few weeks the receipts 
began to fall off in a most alarming way, 
although Mr. Shillibeer was informed by 
people living on the road the omnibuses 
travelled that the vehicles were as well 
patronised as ever. He therefore made 
arrangements with various trustworthy 
people to ride as ordinary passengers in 
his omnibuses and check the amount of 
money received by conductors. For 
three or four days a male or female 
passenger was watching the conductors 
every journey. From the reports fur- 
nished by these people Mr. Shillibeer 
discovered that the two conductors 
were between them robbing him to 
the extent of £20 a week. This was 
corroborated by the conductors them- 
selves. After finishing work one night 


they indulged in a champagne supper 


at “The Yorkshire Stingo,” became in- 
toxicated, and while in that condition 
bragged loudly of their defalcations. Mr 
Shillibeer then went to considerable 
expense in having a patent register 
fixed to the step of one of the omnibuses. 
As passengers entered or left the vehicle 
they had to tread on a plate, which 
recorded every person that stood on it. 
For a fortnight the inventor of the 
register acted as conductor of the 
omnibus to which it was fixed, and the 
result of the trial was eminently satis- 
factory. But one night, while. the 
inventor was standing near his omnibus 
outside “The Yorkshire Stingo” a gang 
of men appeared, and while some of them 
were assaulting him the others smashed 
the patent register with sledge hammers. 
But in spite of all obstacles, Mr. Shilli- 
beer prospered, and in less than nine 
months had twelve omnibuses at work. 
Most of these were two-horse omnibuses 
carrying twelve passengers inside and 
two outside. Some of them ran from 
Paddington to the Bank, vid Oxford 
Street and Holborn. The Post Office 
authorities were the first to copy Mr. 
Shillibeer’s vehicles. They had four 
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built resembling the originals in every 
respect save the painting and lettering. 
On September 23rd, 1829, these vehicles 
—accelerators they were called—started 
at half-past eight in the morning from 
the back of the General Post Office 
for the western and north-western dis- 
tricts. Each accelerator carried twelve 
or thirteen letter-carriers who were put 
down at various points to commence 
their delivery. 

In 1832 Mr. William Morton, a South- 
well innkeeper, sold his business and 
entered into partnership with Mr. Shilli- 
beer. They immediately placed several 
new omnibuses on the streets. But the 
proprietors of the old short-stage-coaches 
were now alive to the fact that there was 
much money to be made out of omni- 
buses, and consequently started some in 
opposition to Mr. Shillibeer. The 
original omnibuses, however, had the 
reputation of being exceedingly well- 
managed and were for a considerable 
time the public favourites. In fact a 
song in praise of Mr. Shillibeer’s omni- 
buses was sold in the streets of London. 
I quote one verse : 

His conductors are famous for being polite, 
Obliging and civil, they always act right, 
For if just complaint only comes to his ear 
They are not long conductors for George 

Shillibeer. 

To mislead the public the proprietors 
of some opposition omnibuses had their 
vehicles painted and lettered in close 
imitation of Shillibeer’s. One or two 
proprietors had the impudence to have 
painted on the panels of their omnibuses 
the word Shillibeer. The first vehicles 
then became known as the original 
Shillibeers. But one proprietor, Mr. 
Cloud, who ran omnibuses from the 
White Horse, Haymarket, to Chelsea 
and Hammersmith, determined to sur- 
pass Mr. Shiilibeer by providing his 
passengers with books by well-known 
authors. A little bookcase, well stocked, 
was fixed in each of his omnibuses at 
the end near the horses. Books were 
dear in those days and many people 
rode to Hammersmith and back for the 
sole purpose of reading a particular one 
which they knew to be in the omnibus 
library. But this admirable innovation 
was shamefully abused by the passengers, 
who appeared to consider it no sin to 
purloin the volumes. Disgusted at the 
dishonesty of his patrons, Mr. Cloud 
publicly announced that iri consequence 
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of the thefts his libraries would be dis- 
continued. The bookcases were removed, 
and in place of each one a seat was fixed, 
thereby enabling the omnibus to accom- 
modate thirteen inside passengers instead 
of twelve. Other omnibus proprietors 
immediately decided that their vehicles 
should also carry thirteen passengers, 
but provided no additional accommoda- 
tion. A conductor would tell a person 
that there was room inside, but when 
the passenger entered he would find the 
six seats on either side occupied. If he 
complained, the conductor would point 
to the notice “Licensed to carry thirteen 
passengers inside and two outside.” 
When the passenger happened to be a 
stout party the burning question was 
which side ought he to sit. The matter 
was generally settled by the new comer 
flopping down on someone's lap. 

Soon after the removal of the book- 
cases some of the Hammersmith omni- 
buses got into the habit of loitering, and 
thereby obstructing the streets. By Act 
cf Parliament, the police had the power 
to take into custody the driver of any 
public vehicle who obstructed the high 
road: and refused to move on. One 


morning they exercised their power by 
palling two omnibus drivers from their 


oxes and taking them to the police 
station. The following day the drivers 
were fined forty shillings or a month’s 
imprisonment. For a few days there 
was no loitering on the Hammersmith 
Road. But one Saturday evening an 
omnibus pulled up at Knightsbridge in 
such a position as to obstruct the traffic. 
A policeman shouted fiercely to the 
driver to move on, but the coachman 
calmly shook his head and would not 
budge an inch. Two policemen promptly 
rushed forward to pull him from his 
seat and take him into custody, but 
to their astonishment found he was 
chained on the box and fastened by a 
huge padlock. Their attempts to 
remove him were useless. Then several 
other omnibuses came along and pulled 
up close to the first one. The drivers of 
these were also chained to their boxes, 
and amused themselves and the*crowd 
by chaffing the police, and shaking their 
chains at them. After remaining at 
Knightsbridge for some considerable 
time they drove away in _ triumph. 
Omnibus racing, however, soon became 
a far greater nuisance than loitering, and 
sO many serious accidents occurred 
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through it that in 1833 the Government 
brought in and passed a Bill for the 
regulation of omnibuses in and near the 
metropolis. This Bill was quickly fol- 
lowed by another for the better regula- 
tion of omnibuses, one of its most 
important provisions being that drivers 
and conductors should be licensed. The 
position of Assistant Registrar of 
Licenses was offered to Mr. Shillibeer, 
who declined it—not because of his con- 
nection with omnibuses, but because he 
had been led to believe that the higher 
appointment would be offered to him. 

In January, 1834, the partnership 
existing between Messrs. Shillibeer and 
Morton was dissolved by mutual consent, 
the latter taking as his share of the 
business the whole of the New Road 
omnibuses. - He failed, however, to make 
them pay. After a time he sold them at 
a very great loss, and was ruined. He 
became an omnibus conductor, was dis- 
charged for drunkenness, and at the age 
of 51 committed suicide in Little Carlile 
Street, Edgware Road. At the inquest 
several witnesses declared that the 
deceased had been swindled by Shilli- 
beer over their omnibus partnership. 
Spite, however, appears to have been the 
cause of these accusations, which were 
proved later on to be groundless: in fact, 
it was shown that in giving over to his 
late partner the New Road omnibuses 
Shillibeer had acted with more gene- 
rosity than was necessary. The New 
Road omnibuses were paying well at the 
time of the dissolution of partnership, 
and were the only omnibuses belonging 
to them that were unopposed. Morton 
mismanaged them, but the person to 
whom he sold them soon made them as 
remunerative as they formerly were. 

Immediately after the dissolution of 
partnership Mr. Shillibeer relinquishe:! 
his metropolitan business and com- 
menced to run omnibuses from London 
to Greenwich and Woolwich, placing 
twenty vehicles on the road. It was a 
very bold step of his, considering that a 
railway from London to Greenwich had 
been decided upon; but there were many 
people who believed that the railway 
was doomed by his action. In fact, : 
song entitled “Shillibeer’s Origin 
Omnibus versus the Greenwich Rai'- 
road,” which expressed that opinion, \ 4s 
largely sold in the streets. I quote the 
following verses, as they give some ide 
of the dread which railways inspired: 
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These pleasure and comfort with safety 
combine, 

They neither blow-up nor explode like a mine; 

Those who ride on the railroad might hal) 
die with fear— 

You can come to no harm in the safe Shillibeer. 


Here no draughts of air cause a crick in 
the neck, 

Or huge bursting boiler blows all to a wreck, 

But as safe as at home, you from all danger 
steer, 

While you travel abroad in the gay Shillibeer. 


In 1835 the Greenwich Railway was 
opened, and soon began to seriously 
affect the earnings of Shillibeer’s omni- 
buses, which had already been reduced 
by an increase in the number of steamers 
running between London and Green- 
wich. Mr. Shillibeer struggled on for 
some time, but getting in arrears with 
his payments to the Stamp 
Office, his omnibuses_ were 
seized and not permitted to 
run unti] the money was paid. 
The loss occasioned thereby 
was considerable, and_ the 
Stamp Office repeating their 
harsh methods, brought about 
Mr. Shillibeer’s failure. In 1840 
the Lords of the Treasury en- 
quired into his case and satis- 
fied themselves that the Stamps 
and Taxes Office had treated 
him most unfairly. They more- 
over recommended him for a 
Government appointment and 
a grant of £5,000. But Shillibeer re- 
ceived neither, and, to earn a living, 
became an undertaker. He invented a 
patent funeral coach, considerably re- 
duced the price of funerals, and died at 
Brighton on August 22nd, 1866, aged 
sixty-nine. At his centenary we shall 
probably erect a statue to his memory. 
But although Mr. Shillibeer failed, the 
majority of the omnibus proprietors were 
in a very flourishing condition, and were 
continually adding to the number of 
their vehicles. New routes were opened, 
and the Eagles, the Favorites, the Hopes, 
and Les Dames Blanches, were the 
names of some of the lines of omni- 
buses which came into existence. The 
Eagles were green omnibuses, and ran 
‘rom “The Compasses” at Pimlico to 
Blackwall, via Piccadilly. They belonged 
toa Mr. John Clarke, who occasionally 
acted as conductor to one of his own 
omnibuses. One day, as his omnibus 
was proceeding up Piccadilly Hill, Her 


Majesty Queen Victoria rode by on 
horseback, and, by some means or other, 
her blue habit caught in the omnibus. 
The proprietor-conductor immediately 
jumped down from his step and released 
it, much to the relief of Her Majesty, 
who graciously thanked him for his 
promptitude. In commemoration of 
this incident, Mr. Clarke had that omnibus 
repainted blue, and substituted fcr the 
word Eagle on the panels the words 
Royal Blue. He moreover had painted 
on the panel of the door a picture of Her 
Majesty on horseback. After a time he 
called all his omnibuses on that line 
Royal Blues, but the original Royal Blue 
was the only one that had a picture of 
the Queen on it. Wishing to preserve 
this picture, he eventually had the panel 
on which it was painted cut out of the 
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door and framed, and it is at the present 
day in the possession of his daughter. 
The Royal Blues, which now run from 
Victoria Station to Oxford Circus, have 
been the property of the London General 
Omnibus Company for nearly forty years. 
The “Favorites” were named after 
a Parisian line of omnibuses called Les 
Favorites. They had, as at present, 
the word “ Favorite” painted in large 
letters along the panels, and an opposition 
proprietor imitated them as closely as 
he dared, by having “ Favor me” painted 
on the panels of his omnibus. But the 
most formidable rivals of the “ Favorites ” 
were the “Hopes,” and the racing 
between these omnibuses became de- 
cidedly exciting. A “Favorite” and a 
“Hope” would start together from the 
corner opposite the “ Angel,” and race 
madly down the City Road to the Bank. 
But the accidents which they caused in 
their wild career became so appallingly 
numerous that the Islington Vestry 
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offered a reward to anyone giving such 
information as would lead to the con- 
viction of any driver for racing. That 
certainly checked the racing proclivities 
of the Islington omnibus drivers, but in 
other parts of London racing flourished 
for many years. Down the Haymarket 
from Coventry Street was a favourite 
racing-ground. Then, as now, there 
was a cab-rank in the centre of the road, 
and two omnibuses would race down, 
one each side of it, and frequently come 
into collision with each other at the end. 
The passengers used to encourage the 
coachmen to race, and when accidents 
occurred to the horses or omnibuses, in- 
variably subscribed to pay for the 
damage. Some of the omnibus proprie- 
tors possessed very inferior stock, and 
the horses to be seen pulling their 
vehicles were a disgrace to London. A 
coachman out of work applied to one of 
these proprietors for a job. 

“Ever driven a "bus before?” the pro- 
prietor asked. 

“Yes, sir. I drove a Kingsland ‘bus.” 

“H’m. Discharged I suppose.” 

“No, sir. I left because I wanted a 
change.” 

“How many accidents 
had?” 

“ None at all, sir.” 

“Smart coachman! 
many horses down?” 

“ Not one, sir.” 

“Get out of my yard,” shouted the 
proprietor fiercely, “you're no good to 
me. I want a man who's had plenty 
practice at getting horses up. Mine are 
always falling down.” 

In 1836 steam omnibuses were tried 
in London. A _ previous attempt to 
establish them had been made a few 
months after Mr. Shillibeer’s first omni- 
buses were started, when Gurney’s Im- 
proved Steam Carriage, an ordinary car- 
riage drawn by an engine instead of by 
horses, was placed upon the roads. It 
was not successful, but the 1836 venture 
had, in it more elements of success, for 
Mr. Hancock’s patent coaches, the 
Autopsy and Era, were elegant vehicles 
and easy to guide. The Era carried 
fourteen passengers and ran from Pad- 
dington along the New Road to the 
City. The fare was sixpence all the 
way. People declared that omnibuses 
drawn by horses were doomed, but 
threatened institutions live long, and the 
elimination of the horse is still an event 
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of the distant future. And in spite of 
the praise showered upon the steam 
omnibuses their career was brief and 
chequered. 

In the forties the knife-board omni- 
bus became general. It was not, how- 
ever, like the knife-board omnibuses 
which we still occasionally see, for it 
carried only nine outside passengers. 
The top was flat, and resembled very 
much that of a four-wheeled cab. Two 
passengers sat on either side of the 
coachman, and the other five on an un- 
comfortable seat, about a foot high, 
running the length of the omnibus. 
They climbed up at the back on the 
right-hand side of the door, and sat with 
their faces to the road. There were no 
seats on the near side, but occasionally, 
when passengers were numerous, the 
conductor would permit men to sit 
there, with their legs dangling down, 
over a little rail, in front of the windows. 
But the conductor always extracted a 
promise from such passengers that if 
they smashed the glass they would pay 
for it. That was a very necessary pre- 
caution, as the glass was not of the sub- 
stantial description now in use. There 
were five windows on each side of the 
omnibus, which could be opened or closed 
according to the passenger’s fancy. An 
arrangement more calculated to breed 
discord could scarcely have been made. 
Quarrels were taking place over these 
windows all day long, and were invari- 
ably somewhat ludicrous, from the fact 
that the ten windows rattled fearfully, 
compelling the disputants to yell at each 
other to make themselves heard. During 
the Great Exhibition, when London was 
crowded with foreigners, a Frenchman 
and an Italian chanced to be sitting side 
by side in an omnibus. The Italian 
pulled up a window just behind them. 
The Frenchman promptly and indig- 
nantly lowered it. The Italian excitedly 
pulled it up again, and this ding dong 
performance was continued for some 
little time, greatly to the amusement of 
the other passengers. At last the French- 
man grew desperate and shattered the 
glass with his elbow, exclaiming immedi- 
ately after: “Now, Monsieur, you can 
have ze window up if you likes!” 

On March 13th, 1851, a new patent 
omnibuswas placed on the Bayswater and 
Charing Cross Road. Each passenger 
had a seat entirely to himself, and every 
seat was shut off and as secluded as a 
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private box at the theatre. But its 
career was short. 

Four years later the most important 
event in the history of English omni- 
buses occurred, for then it was that the 
London General Omnibus Company, 
with a largely French proprietary, came 
into existence and commenced opera- 
tions by purchasing from several well- 
established proprietors their omnibuses, 
horses, and goodwill. In less than three 
months the Company owned 326 of the 
810 omnibuses running in the Metro- 
polis, and as time went on quickly 
increased the number by purchase and 
by starting new routes. To obtain, if 
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possible, an improved omnibus, they 
announced a prize of £100—to be 
awarded to the best plan of a vehicle 
suited to their requirements. There 
were seventy-five competitors, and the 
prize was awarded to a Mr. Miller, of 
Hammersmith, but the competition 
does not appear to have been a 
great success. However, in 1857, con- 
siderable improvements were made in the 
construction of omnibuses, the most im- 
portant being the placing of five more 
seats on the roof, thereby making accom- 
modation for fourteen outside passengers. 
l'hese seats were placed on the near side, 
and made the “knife-board” omnibus, 
which has now almost entirely disap- 
peared from London streets, but may be 
found passing the eventide of its exist- 


ence in sleepy country towns and 
populous watering-places. Another im- 
portant event in the history of English 
omnibuses was the formation in 1880 of 
the London Road Car Company, Limited, 
which introduced the now popular 
“garden seats.” The first vehicles of 
this company were, however, very 
different from those they now possess, 
and in appearance were rather ungainly. 
The front wheels were very small, and 
the back wheels large. There was no 
door or staircase at the back of the 
omnibus, and all passengers had to get 
on the vehicle at the front, just behind 
the coachman. In fact, the front of the 
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omnibus greatly resembled a tram-car. 
It was found, however, that many acci- 
dents occurred to passengers whilst 
entering and alighting, and consequently 
an alteration was decided upon. The 
omnibus was turned right about, the 
back being made the front. The old 
wheels, which had a crank action, were 
removed, and ordinary ones substituted. 
The coachman was promoted to a seat 
on the top of the omnibus, but the stair- 
case and door remained unaltered. These 
alterations made, the vehicle appeared 
much as we now see it. The diminutive 
Union Jack which flies at the fore was 
adopted, at the outset, for a twofold 
purpose—to act as a distinctive sign and 
to publicly intimate that the Company 
was floated with British capital. 
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NE foggy afternoon a little group 
@) of us—Hamish the Philosopher, 
Basil the Poet, Gregory the 
Impressionist, and myself — 
gossiped cosily round the studio fire: 
Herbert, out of range, was busy over a 
black and white sketch. 

“I don’t believe,” | said,“ men worthy 
the name really know what dress means. 
Occasionally, in sheer desperation, I give 
away half the disreputable garments 
Herbert has been flaunting as his best, 
and he has perforce to visit his tailor. 
On his return even, he never has the 


slightest idea what he has ordered ; and 
when the articles themselves arrive, the) 
always come as a surprise to him, so 
different are they from the notion he has 
formed of his choice.” 

“Herbert is not nearly as bad, though, 
as my esteemed chief,” observed Basil ; 
“for long ago, deciding that life was too 
short to spare time for the fitting-on of 
clothes, he instructed a tailor to retain 
his measure ; and now, when he wants 
anything, he merely despatches a post 
card: ‘Send me a new suit,’ or ‘ Send 
me some trousers and a winter over- 

coat.’” 

“That reminds me,” Gregor) 
commented, “ of Anthony Hope's 
hero, who, possessing an astral 
body, utilised it by making it 
interview his tailor for him.” 

“Wiseacres declare that women 
dress to impress men,” said 
Hamish ; “ but that merely shows 
how short-sighted women are, for 
only one man in a hundred—and 
he probably a draper—knows one 
colour or material from another.” 

“Do you men ask me to believe 
that you have never been im- 
pressed by dress,” I cried, amazed 
“I am certain that is nonsense ; 
you can’t possibly be as inserisate 
as that. Try to recollect.” 

Followed a pause, and then 
the Poet paused in lighting a 
fresh cigarette to remark, thought- 
fully: “I remember once feeling 
inclined to get from the top o! a 
"bus to thank a girl I had never 
seen before, just a schoolgirl, for 
bringing the beauty of colour into 
a dingy city street. It was a dull 
October day, not cold, you know, 
but dark and dismal, and she wore 








a poppy-red silk blouse, with her tawny, 
well-groomed hair falling over it in a 
golden fleece. Did I say it was in 
Tottenham Court Road? No? Well, 
when I saw that jolly bit of 
colour amid the melancholy 
hues our chameleon-like race 
seems impelled to don that it 
may be in tone with its gloomy 
surroundings, I felt inclined to 
run after the girl and thank 
her. I wonder what she would 
have thought if I had.” 

“ And, probably, that school- 
girl, thinking her poppy - red 
blouse unappreciated, may have 
discarded bright shades, for the 
drabs and the greys worn by 
everybody else,” remarked 
Hamish. “Poor little girl!” 

The Impressionist had re- 
moved his big pipe from be- 
tween his lips,and was evidently 
conjuring up a picture in the 
fire. We waited. 

“It was in Paris, one night 
in the gardens of the Tuileries 
that I saw her. She was a fine 
black-eyed woman, Spanish, | 
believe, and she was all in 
cream—hat, gloves, and every- 
thing—with just one spray of 
scarlet blossom in her raven 
hair. Ah!” with a long sigh, 
“if I could just have painted 
her as she stood.” 

“ Apparently a vivid tint is 
needed to catch a man’s eye,” I 
mused. “ You have both men- 
tioned scarlet.” 

The Poet, who had been smiling intro- 
spectively, responded “ No, not always: 
for some of my tenderest fancies circle 
round an apple-green skirt. But stay — 
was it apple-green, after all? Perhaps it 
wasn’t. No, I must not give that as an 
instance.” 

“ There is a mysterious hue known to 
man as puce,” I said. “ What constitutes 
puce no woman knows, and every man 
has a different conception. My father 
always insisted that mother wore a puce 
frock with flounces when they were 
betrothed. But he was unusually en- 
lightened in matters pertaining to dress. 
Now I don’t believe Herbert, though he 
IS an artist, has the least notion what sort 
of clothes I wore when we became 
engaged.” 

“Let’s ask him,” cried the Poet, 
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boyishly—he is boyish, all poets are. 
“ Herbert, what did Mrs. Babbington- 
Bright wear when you proposed to her? 
I’ve bet that you can’t tell.” 


“Your money’s gone then, Basil,” 
answered Herbert, relaxing his attention 
from the sketch for a moment. “I 
remember quite distinctly. Muriel wore 
a sort of costume with pleats.” 

When we were done laughing at this 
lucid description, Herbert added—in an 
injured tone—*“ Well, | mayn’t be able 
to give the details in technical language, 
but I could draw Muriel in the dress, and 
paint her too, from memory.” 

“The thing is this: men and women 
regard dress from different points of 
view,” seriously announced the Philo- 
sopher. “Most men find it impos- 
sible to think of dress apart from its 
wearer. A man may ‘enthuse’ about a 
robe when it is worn, but he would never 
dream of going into ecstasies over one 
when it is exhibited in a shop window.” 
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“ suppose that’s why so many rich 
women dress so abominably,” observed 
the Impressionist. “Possessing the 
capacity of appreciating @ beautiful 
article, they yet lack the discretion 
necessary to inform them that a Paris 
frock that is lovely on a six-foot wooden 
model with an eighteen-inch waist will 
not have an effect as charming remodclled 
for a short, plump dame.” 

“I enjoy the superior way you men 
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with their own sex, because they are 
careful to garb a heroine in accord with 
the exigencies of her situation. That to 
a man writer is an impossibility: he 
must either leave dress alone and lose a 
lot of effect or trust to woman’s advice. 
There is a true story of a well-known 
novelist, who, partly to show his inde- 
pendence, but more to display his know- 
ledge of matters feminine, declined all 
aid with his chiffons, and just as his 
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speak of women,” I exclaimed. “You 
ought to thank your stars that custom 
binds you down to sober blacks and 
browns. Just imagine your quite unedu- 
cated tastes let loose to choose among 
all the colours of the rainbow, and think 
of the atrocities that would result.” 

“I wish we could dress as we liked,” 
cried Basil. “It would give some of us 
a chance of properly exercising the dis- 
cretion we must at present confine to 
neckties.” 

“If authors were wise they would 
study dress. Women writers are popular 
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novel went to press it was discovered 
that all through her most affecting scene 
the heroine carried a brown velveteen 
parasol!” 

“Well, a brown velveteen parasol 
would be rather nice, wouldn’t it?” asked 
the Poet. 

* . > * 


I wonder what has become of the 
clown—the real clown; the clowr we 
children loved as the most brilliant spirit 
on earth, the clown whose appearance 
we eagerly awaited from Christmas to 
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Christmas. Babs treated me to the 
pantomime this season, and, though we 
enjoyed the piece immensely, we reserved 
our ecstasies for the harlequinade. To 
judge by their bright, eager faces, hun- 
dreds of children in the auditorium did 
the same. They were prepared to revel 
in the smallest witticism; but when the 
clown and pantaloon, without indulging 
in even a grimace that might have hinted 


mending certain already much-advertised 
goods, and finished with a few dull 
shadowgraphs. 

“Why,” I overheard a little boy ina 
sailor-suit exclaim, as we trooped out, 
“he didn’t even do anything to a police- 
man !” 

“Stupid, wasn't it?” replied his Eton 
brother. “Why, I once saw them tear a 
policeman in pieces, and sew him up 





at a joke, produced bells and proceeded 
to ring out a long and serious selection 
of tunes therefrom, it was pitiful to see 
the glow of anticipation gradually fade 
out of the young faces to be succeeded 
by an expression of puzzled wonder. 

“Disappointing to find a clown do 
this,” I whispered to Babs. 

“Yes, mother,” he replied, patiently. 
“But I think he'll soon begin to bea 
real clown.” 

Alas! his last stage was worse than 
his first. It consisted mainly in recom- 


with a sewing-machine. But that was 
long ago.” 

When you recall the dear, bad old 
clown, who, with such delicious duplicity, 
was wont to greet the policeman 
effusively, and to inquire affectionately 
for Mrs. Policeman and all the little 
Policemen, the while concealing behind 
his back glaring evidences of his guilt in 
the form of huge strings of sausages, you 
feel how his glory has departed. In 
those days—not far back days either— 
the clown was not cramped in space as 
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he is now. He had commonly two 
regular set scenes to himself, with shops 
filled with real practicable goods ripe for 
pilfering. There was a poulterer’'s — 
stocked with turkeys and cheeses—and 
a tailor’s, always with a life-size dummy 
handy for pushing into a policeman’s 
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arms as an aid to escape. And when 
there was a fish-shop, what splendid fun 
it was when, after stealing the entire 
stock and sending the salesman away in 
pursuit of the wrong man, the clown and 
pantaloon would sit down in the front of 
the stage and proceed to divide the spoil. 

“There’s one to you, Joey,” cur hero 
would say, giving his aged friend a small 
haddock ; “and there’s two to me,” put- 
ting a couple of immense cod at his own 
side ; “and there’s three to you, Joey,” 
handing him another small one; “and 
there’s four to me,” appropriating a heap. 





“That’s not fair; | stole half of the 
fish,” says Joey. 

“No; they’re all mine, | stole ’em all 
myself. Yes I did, 1 tell you; I stole 
‘em all;” and while protesting, the clown 
becomes slowly aware that Joey has 
slipped away, and that a _ policeman 
who had quietly crept into 
Joey’s seat receives this 
incriminating statement. 

Breathlessly would we 
watch to see how he got 
out of this tight place; and 
what a shout of delight 
would greet him when, 
flooring the policeman by 
the sudden bestowal of all 
the fish, he would scamper 
off scot free. Then what 
exciting chases there were, 
where clown, pantaloon, 
harlequin, and policeman 
would leap boldly through 
first-floor windows, to re- 
appear calmly through 
doors. 

Yes; the harlequinade 
has woefully degenerated. 
Our children tolerate it 
still, because the radiance 
of departed glory gives its 
prestance. But doubtless 
the next generation will 
have none of it. 

* > > 

One heritage of the past 
that is not disappointing 
is the fiction of Jane Austin 
and Maria Edgeworth, 
which is now available in 
the “Illustrated Standard 
Novels” of Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co., Limited. 
The latest instalment of this admirable 
set of books is Belinda, with an intro- 
duction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie 
and a series of illustrations by Chris 
Hammond. It was written as long ago 
as 1801, but it is as bright as a coin 
fresh from the mint. Miss Edgeworth 
herself afterwards accused the work of 
“tameness "—she had rather a curious 
experience in connection with it which 
Mrs. Ritchie recounts— but however 
much you respect her opinion you are 
compelled to differ from her. 

MURIEL BABBINGTON-BRIGHT. 
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‘BOVRIL 


AS A BEVERAGE 


is Meat and Drink at one Draught, providing the 
Greatest Amount of Stimulative Nourishment in the 
Smallest Possible Bulk, Invigorating the Healthy 
and Strengthening Invalids, by whom it is relished 
and retained when ordinary foods are rejected. It 
contains in an easily digestible form the entire 
Nourishment of Prime Ox Beef, from selected Cattle 
reared in Australia and South America. 





**Beer does not suit me, Water is impure, Tea affects my nerves, but 
Bovril provides an invigorating, nouri-hing drink."’ 


It greatly improves and adds piquancy to Hashed 
Beef or Mutton, Ragoit of Game or Poultry, Meat 
Pies or Puddings, Croquettes or Rissoles, and in the 
preparation of Strengthening Soups, Savoury Sauces, 
and Rich Gravies, it is of such special value that all 
who desire appetising, nourishing viands use 


BOVRIL 








BOVRIL (*Sibtoomae” ) LIMITED, LONDON. 


Direcrors : 
The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., Chairman ; DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., and Others. 





IN THE KITCHEN. 


FOOD SPECIALISTS AND CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
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The Fashions of the Month. 


F fashions for the spring the in- 
QO formation is at present merely 
prophetic. We cannot tell what 
will be worn, we only know 
what may be worn. Bodice and skirt 
are still likely to pursue their inde- 
pendent way—and a very excellent and 
economical way it is. Energetic walkers 
wear the skirts sooner, and ardent house- 
keepers and mothers wear their bodices 
sooner, and it is useful to be able to 
renew a portion of one’s costume at a 
time. Foulards will be high in favour 
this year. Indeed, for town wear nothing 
is better, for they are cool and yet not 
easily soiled. Small checks seem likely 
to be in favour for tweed gowns, and 
very neat they are. Coats will be worn 
both short and long. This is as it should 
be, for a short woman looks dowdy in a 
long coat, and a tall, stoutish woman 
looks absurd in the short frilly ones so 
much worn lately. 

The silk, velvet, and flannel shirts with 
detachable cuffs and collars are likely to 
continue high in favour, but the stiff linen 
collars and cuffs do not suit everybody, 
and plain soft hem-stitched linen and 
silk ones are being worn instead. At 
Lady Warwick’s “School of Needlework ” 
they are making delicious soft flannel 
shirts in plain colours, with soft silk cuffs 
and collars and white silk ties at the 
neck. Stiff-fronted shirts will reappear 
this spring, and will form an opportunity 
for displaying fanciful jewelled studs. 

Some pretty hats are now being 
brought out for early spring wear. 
“ Valérie,” who is always in good time 
with everything, is showing some charm- 
ing things in green and violet. Straws 
of a green that reproduces the shade of 
the earliest spring leaves are pretty, and 
a violet hat trimmed with violet chiffon 
and delicate pansies, with a high aigrette 
bow of cream satin ribbon, and a couple 
of red roses above and below the brim, 
is quite Parisian in its charming con- 
trasts of colour. Grey hats are likely 
to be much worn this spring, and a high 
grey hat with narrow rolls of red velvet 
round the crown, tall black feathers at 


one side and a knot of violets beneath 
the brim, is fashionable because of its 
incongruities. 

Prettier than these, however, because 
more harmonious, is a toque of violet 
velvet with a brim of Parma violets and 
an aigrette bunch of delicate and feathery 
acacia. The violets are mixed with their 
own leaves, and the touch of green is a 
great improvement. 

Very charming is the idea of ribbon 
muffs and collarets for brightening up 
dark gowns. A ruche of white satin 
ribbon and a muff consisting of large 
bows of white ribbon with knots of 
scented violets nestling between would 
do with any gown, and for those who 
would not suit the cold shade of white a 
deep cream or light mauve would look 
pretty. A bunch of polyanthus or wall- 
flower would look well with the cream, 
and yellow mimosa would be charming 
against the mauve. Pretty little chiffon 
ruffles, quite narrow, are being made to 
wear with dark dresses. White chiffon 
with single violets set on it at intervals is 
very dainty. It is in these little by-ways 
we can introduce spring into our gowns. 

Velvet and velveteens are to be much 
worn this spring. They are warm but 
not dingy, and form a charming back- 
ground for spring vests, cravats and 
flowers. A violet velvet, with bits of 
pointed broadtail let into the sleeves and 
the bodice back and front, makes a 
delightful spring dress. It should be 
made with removable vests, so that on 
fine days the little pointed broad-tail vest, 
or rather chemisette, could be changed 
for a maize, a mauve or a white silk one. 
A pansy toque with a white kid crown 
sewn with sequins and white Paradise 
feathers would go with dress and with all 
and every vest belonging to it. 

White felt hats look best when trimmed 
with black velvet, and with pink or 
damask roses beneath the brim next the 
hair. White felts with violets are over- 
done, but then for violets altogether there 
is a mania; no garment and no colour 
seems complete without them. 

Now is the time of year, when not 


*," Patierns of the Costumes which appear in these pages will be forwarded by post airect from the Office of 


“Tue Lupcate,” 374, 


Street, on the following terms: Cape or Shirt, 1s.; Do. (cut to measure), 


4s. 6d. ; Jacket or Bodice, 1s.; Do. (cut to measure), 13s. 6d.; Whole Costume, 2s.; Do. (cut to measure), 
2s. 6d. Full particulars for self-measurement and form of application will usually be found at end of book. 
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The ARCTIC LIGHT CO. 179, REGENT St., LONDON, w. 





Are now showing a Special Lot of Novelties for use with the 


ARCTIC LAMPS 


THE MOST PERFECT LICHT FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES. 





WHAT THEY ARE. 


A novel form of candle holders, in outward appearance 
resembling fine wax candles. They are constructed on the 
same ae as a carriage or reading lamp, in which the 
candle, enclosed in a metal tube, is forced up as it burns by 
means of a spiral spring inside. 

They are clean and simple to refill, and require no atten- 
tion or trimming when alight. 


WHAL T 


They supply a long-felt want wherever candles are used, 
entirely preventing the candles guttering and the danger of 
the ornamental shade taking fire. 

They allow of the candles being burned to the very end: 
yet in appearance they do not vary in height, thus saving a 
great amount of unnecessary waste. The candles are extin- 
guished without smoke or smell, and without necessitating 
the removal of the shade. 


WHAT THEY ARE FOR. 


The decoration and lighting of dinner tables and rooms. 
They fit in any candlestick, and always remain the same 
height. As ordinary candle shades can be used with perfect 
safety, they are invaluable for this purpose alone. 

They are especially adapted for use in India and other hot 
countries, where the want of candle is much felt, they not 
THs illustration shows being affected by draught, and burning steadily whatever the 

the Arctic Lamp with temperature may be. 


shade support and extin- 


guisher attached. When the W H 4 | I H E Y ( ( S I 


lamp is fitted m a candle 
stick and surmounted by ap Considering the saving in candles and burned shades, and 
the advantages obtained by using them as stated above, the 











ornamental shade the effect 


, initial cost is trifling. 
1s exactly as if a wax candle They last a lifetime, and are very economical to use, 
were being used. costing less than the commonest wax candle would with- 








out the Arctic Lamp. 


PRICES (COMPLETE WITH SHADE SUPPORT): ze 
Brass Fittings. Plated Fittings. 
6 inch, size of a 6’s Wax Candle, for small Candlesticks, 





Ne nen eed eae eae ok ce aoe wee” I OP 
8inch, size of a 4’s Wax Candle, for Tall Candlesticks, 


If by post, 3d. per pair extra. 
ARCTIC LIGHTS —Suitable Candles for burning in the Arctic Lamp (highly recommended) : 
For 6 inch Lamps burning about 4% hours, 1/4 per box of 12; postage 4d. 

7 


” ” ” ” ” 2/- ” ” ” 
If a quantity is sent by post, the difference in cost of postage will be refunded. 
CANDLE, LAMP & ELECTRIC SHADES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
The Arctic Lamps, etc., can be obtained through any 0; the leading Silversmiths, Lamp Dealers, 
Furnishing Ironmongers in the United Kingdom ; but should there be any difficulty in seeing them 
in the Country, write for Illustrated Catalogue and name of nearest Agent to 


49, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. (Wholesale only.) 
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WALKING GOWN, WITH BRAIDING ON GOWN AND BODICE, WHITE WAISTCOAT 
AND BLACK SPOT 


much can be done with outdoor gar- 
ments, that girls should overhaul and 
add to their stock of under-garments. 
Underlinen grows daintier every year, 
and even the poorest amongst us is not 
content without at least some fine and 
delicate underwear. 

It is a mistake to overtrim under- 
clothing. One’s pride should lie in the 


fineness of one’s materials rather than 
in the profusion of their adornment 
At the Countess of Warwick’s School of 
Needlework underclothing may be seen 
in perfection. The night-dresses of pale 
pink silk have simply one frill of fine 
lace round the neck, and the same at 
wrist. The hem of the nightgown is 
trimmed only with three narrow tucks, 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


BELFAST, anv 


170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinbu sg 1 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1 apne 


“Their Irish Cambrics have a world- 
wide fame." —7he Quiver. 
Children’s, 1/3; Ladies’, 2/3; 
POCKET Gents’, 3/3 per doz, Hemstitched: 
Ladies’, 2/9; Gents’, 3/11 per doz. 
illustrated 
Pry pasts DKERCHIEFS 
| Post Free. . 


—_-———— 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz.; Dinner Napkins, 

=u ® doz. Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/11 ; 

12 yds., 5/11 each; Kitchen Table C loths, 

| sane each. Ror Trask Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yds. 


wide, 1/11 per yard. Roller Towelling, 344d. per yard. Sur- 
plice Linen, 7d. per yard 


sauna Linen Dusters, 3/3 ; 
r Glass Cloths, 4/6 per doz. 
Post Free. Fine Linens and Linen 


Diaper, 844d. per yard. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. 


TABLE & HOUSE LINEN. 
=r COLLARS, LLARS, 3, 32:27at 
SE QUFFS & SHIRTS. 


ong: cl 
\* fold Vinee yh and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-doz.n (to measure, 
?/- extra). 
IN. B.—To prevent delay, all letter orders & enquiries 
for —a should be sent direct to Belfast. 

















intments to the Queen 
and as eo Frederick of Germany. 











SATIN. POLISH 


Is unequalled for Ladies’ and Children’s 

Boots and Shoes, Hand and Travelling 

Bags, Trunks, Harness, and all Black 
Leather Goods. 


it is not a Spirit Varnish, & will not injure the Leather. 


SATIN BROWN CREAM 


For cleaning and polishing Brown Boots and 
Shoes of all kinds. 


SATIN WHITE and BLACK CREAMS 


For improving all kinds of Patent Leather and 
Glace Kid. 


MAGIC BRONZE 


Gives to Old Boots 
and Shoes, 
Ornaments, etc., 
the appearance of 
new. 


ARMY & NAVY 
LIQUID 
BLACKING 


Gives a Brilliant Jet 
Black Polish quickly. 











HALF: cost 


THE HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES OF 
THE DAY, made in the world-renowned 
Specialité Serge—Black, Navy, Brown, Tan, 
Grey, Electric-Blue, Myrtle, Bronze Green, 
Drab, Fawn, Cardinal, Ruby, &c. 


Patterns post free. 


Patterns, Sketches, and Order Forms sent post 
free on oo All Orders promptly 
exec erfect Fit and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. This favourite Costume (42) 

too, a very Smart Design, is scientifically 
cut—a perfect -fitting Bodice, trimmed braid, 
and large buttons. The Skirt is cut full, 
according to the present fashion. 


’ THE WORLD'S GREATEST COSTUMIERS 


Foster Go 


THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS. 





Design No. 100. 
THE LONDON MANUFACTURER 





NS 
PATE FREE- 


Our Ladies’ Walking Suits and indoor 
Costumes at 17/6 and 21/-, made in our 
fashionable Victorian Frieze Cloth ond 
Melton Coating, are the best obtainable value 
in the world. 

Our Velveteen Capes at 340 cad 10/8. 
and Plush Capes at 15/6 and 21/- are in 
every respect Up-to-date—send for one. 

In sending order for Costume—please men 
tion this paper and give following measure 

ments: Bust under arms, neck to waist at 
back, length of skirt in front, inside sleeve and 
size of waist. Money returned if not approved. 
Each Garment securely packed and sa car- 
riage paid gd. extra. 


ALLEN FOSTER & C0., 11, ROSCOE 8T., GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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WHITE SATIN COLLAR WORKED WITH SEQUINS, CHIFFON BODICE AND SLEEVES. BLACK VELVET 


BAND AROUND THE WAIST, 


and in front there is no frilling of lace, 
simply three pearl buttons and button- 
holes. Chemises show the same tasteful 
simplicity. One rises in two pretty shell- 
like curves in front, and a line of inser- 
tion follows the curves. Another one 
of lawn has vandykes of spotted net let 
in from the neck-band, and a tiny ruffle 
of spotted net runs round the neck by 
way of heading. A third has three 
squares of drawn thread-work let in in 
front, and a fourth opens with revers from 
which falls a delicate frill of lace. An 
empire chemise is prettily gathered in 
front and ties across the shoulders with 


ALSO ROUND THE THROAT 


pink ribbons, whilst an exquisite garment 
of apricot silk has a check-work of 
narrow Valenciennes insertion running 
across it, dividing the silk into detached 
squares. All this is sewn by hand and 
it is a triumph of fine and patient 
work. 

The weather has been so bad that 
many will be glad to hear that the Irish 
Industries Association has brought out 
a special “muddy weather petticoat. 
It is made of homespun, and has a 
lining six inches deep of macintosh 
which can be easily sponged after a 
muddy walk. 
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PuzzLED SMALI. Boy: ‘** 
good but weck man: he was 


Who was Balaam?’. . 


Y BY R. ST. JOHN AINSLIE 






eaten by his ass.’” 








* Balaam 





. O yes, I know. ( Writes): 




















ILLUSTRATED BY ADOLF THIEDI 


SUMMARY: 
The first chapter introduces Angela 


Wiycherley, a girl who ts discontented 
with her life as tt ts regulated by her 
mother, who “was by way of being a 
woman of the world, with the world left 
out.” She desires Angela to marry Mr. Burnage,a not very attractive bachelor of 
some means.” In the second chapter a young man, Claudius Sandell, js found in a 
faint by a doctor, Gabriel Lamb, outside his house at Wimbledon. The doctor takes 
the young man into his house and entertains him with perfect hospitality. The young 
man has been at Eton and Cambridge, but, for some reason which ts not stated, 
ts entirely destitute. He is fed, and arrangements are made to provide him with 
clothes, and Dr. Lamb—who explains that he does not practise, but ts entirely 
engaged in research work—sees him safely in bed, and then explains to the servants 
and to his wife, who is afraid of him, that Sandell ts to be treated precisely as y 
he had come to the house in the ordinary way as an honoured guest. In the 
meantime Mr. Burnage has made up his mind to marry Angela, being convincea 
that he has only to ask her. Just about this time Dr. Lamb, after divers conversa- 
tions. with the young man, writes to his banker insiructing him to place £8,000 to 
the credit of Claudius Sandell. It must be remembered that a conversation between 
Claudius and Dr. and Mrs. Lamb has put the doctor in a position to clear Claudius 
wth his Sather. He declines to do it, or to let his wife do it. In the next chapt r 
Dr. Lamb makes an extraordinary proposal to Claudius. It is that he shall have the 
above-named sum paid in to his credit, eight days wherein to enjoy it, and that then 

shall hand over the remainder of his life to Dr. Lamb without condition or 
question. Claudius agrees. Before he starts to spend his eight days of freedom he 
is warned by Mrs. Lamb not to come back. On the first day he meets Angela 
Wycherley, and is so attracted that he at once decides to go to Guilbridge, where she 
and her people are going to stop. 


CHAPTER XI 


LAUDIUS slept ill and rose were wolfish and eager, the lips drawn 
early. From his brief sleep he back a little, the whole expression dia- 

had been awakened bya horrible _ bolical. He tried to speak, but could not. 
dream. He dreamed that he saw the As the face came nearer and the horror 


loctor’s face bending over him ; the eyes of it grew on him, he tried to raise his 
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arms and thrust it away, but he was 
unable to move. Then he awoke; it 
had merely been an ordinary and typical 
form of nightmare. 

Yet long after he was awake something 
of this horror from his sleep haunted 
him. For the first time a suspicion of 
the doctor and a dread of the future 
entered his mind. He banished them at 
once as reasonless. What the doctor 
required, he told himself, was an assistant 
absolutely devoted; there might be 
experiments which would require con- 
stant watching night and day; secrets 
that could be trusted only to one who 
first forfeited his right to use them for 
himself. A thousand explanations oc- 
curred to him. He had been told that 
he was to regard himself as a slave, body 
and soul ; it had been said seriously, and 
he must be prepared to accept it literally. 
Yet it was aiways possibie that there had 
been in the doctor’s use of the phrase 
much of that whimsical exaggeration 
which was habitual withhim. It seemed 
even probable, and the suspicions van- 
ished. Before the Octave was over thcy 
were to return again. 

After breakfast Claudius chose the 
inexpensive pleasure of an aimless walk 
through the London streets. He had 
much to think about. His point of view 
had changed. The doctor had been 
right in saying: that a year of freedom 
was too long, if it was to be one’s last 
year ; much might happen in that time 
to bind one to earth and make the farewell 
bitter. But eight days, one day, even 
one hour might also be too long. It was 
little more than an hour that had made 
the change in Claudius, placed him in 
the position of one who with the strongest 
possible motive for living sees the end of 
life very, very near. He loved Angela 
though he had seen her but once. “Quant 
a nous,’ wrote Theophilus Gautier, 
“notre avis est que si [on n’aime pas une 
personne la premiére fois qu'on la voit, il 
n'y a aucune raison pour Latimer la seconde 
et encore moins la trotsiéme.” If Claudius 
had met Angela but one hour before the 
doctor spoke of their strange contract, 
that contract would never have been 
made. If life meant Angela, then it 
would be worth while to undergo poverty, 
sordid struggles, many humiliations, in 
order to live. Life would then be beyond 
price. Claudius saw now that among 
the many mingled causes which had 
resulted in the contract under which he 
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was bound there was one which he had 
not suspected at the time. 

Yet, in this tragic position, he had no 
feeling of tragedy and no unhappiness. 
He loved, and it was enough. True, it 
seemed that the ordinary end of love 
was not for him, but then no lover at first 
thinks of marriage or possession. Lady 
Verrider’s word of warning was vagucly 
in his mind—the dim memory of one 
who was wise from her point of view. 
He could not bring himself to think that 
Angela would love him like that. The 
nauseous vanity of such a supposition was 
insufferable. He hoped that she would 
be kind to him and let him see her often. 
On his part he knew that he was not free 
to—he hated the banal words—to make 
love toher. Doctor Gabriel Lambseeme:! 
a shadow, and all the previous incidents 
of Claudius’s life seemed obscure and 
unsubstantial when he thought of Angela. 
She was the light. In the joy of thinking 
that for these few days he would often be 
with her, he could forget that when those 
days were passed he was to leave her for 
ever. On one point he forced himself, 
however, to be clear—doing this much 
justice to Lady Verrider. He would 
take advantage of the strange guess that 
Angela had made at dinner the night 
before to tell her everything. He did 
not believe that in this point it mattered 
one straw whether he deceived her oi: 
not, but all the same he would not deceiv« 
her. She should know exactly how he 
stood. Until he met her, he had decided 
not to tell anyone the story of his contract 
with the doctor. But if anyone could 
possibly think that he ought to tell 
Angela, then he would tell her He 
would leave it for the night to settle how 
much and how little he should tell l-cr 
then. But certainly she should know all 
as soon as might be managed. 

In the afternoon he went to Guilbridge 
and took three rooms at the hotel there. 
He returned and dined in town. Half- 
way through dinner it occurred to him 
that he would have preferred another 
wine, but he did not commit the extra- 
vagance of ordering it. Of course, he 
might have taken the entire hotel at 
Guilbridge and ordered the entire wine- 
list in London. But, perhaps, one of the 
best proofsthat it was not forthe thousand 
pounds a day that he had sold himself, 
was that he constantly forgot that he had 
a thousand pounds a day. The doctor 
had strangely insisted on his side of the 
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contract—it had little or no interest for 
Claudius. 

Mrs. Wycherley had not a thousand 
pounds a day, but she had no doubt that 
her husband had been making money 
lately—within the last fortnight. He had. 
In his mild and unpretentious way he 
had been practically gambling, and gam- 
bling for far more than he could have 
afforded to loose. It is a pity to have to 
record it, because its effect may be deplor- 
able on those—if any—who hear about it, 
but Mr. Wycherley had won. Having 
won, he had decided not to gamble any 
more, but to stick to his legitimate 
business. He kept to that decision. 
Once only in his life did he sell shares 
which he did not possess in a mine which 
practically did not exist ; once only did 
he buy shares for which he would have 
been unable to pay from people who had 
not got them to sell. These two specu- 
lations, although they may not look 
promising when stated baldly, put money 
into Mr. Wycherley’s pocket, and left 
him quite satisfied that dabbling in mines 
was a dangerous business, and he must 
never touch it again. He did not tell 
his wife any of this. He did not want to 
make her anxious. Besides, in matters 
masculine and commercial Jessica did 
not know anything about anything, and 
explanations were tedious. 

But still she noticed things. Mr. 
Wycherley one day tasted the party- 
champagne. On enquiry he found that 
he had six dozen of it. He sent that six 
dozen off to a hospital, remarking drily 
that it ought to be drunk in some place 
where the doctors were handy. Also he 
thought that, after all, he might as well 
have some wine that he could drink 
himself. And he ordered that wine. 
hen, again, he suddenly discovered that 
the house needed to be re-decorated. 
Jessica and Angela were to go to Guil- 
bridge while it was being done,and Jessica 
might have those Oxford Street people 
she was always talking about to do it. 
No, he wouldn't go to Guilbridge himself. 
When a man leaves his business, his 
business leaves him. Besides, there 
ought to be somebody in the house to 
keep an eye on the workmen. 

Mrs. Wycherley was _ delighted. 
“Things are looking up in the city 
then,” she said, 

“ We get along somehow,” he answered 
With a sigh. It was his invariable reply 
to that question. 


He would not let Mrs. Wycherley keep 
her own carriage. “Be _ reasonable, 
Jessica, in people in our position that 
would be ostentatious——” 

“Mrs. Bodgers,” Jessica began 
Bodgers by the way had joined Mr 
Wycherley in that speculation. 

“ Bodgers is a fool—a fair judge of port, 
but in many ways sadly wanting in 
discretion. No, you may have that hired 
brougham sometimes—well, pretty often. 
You can fetch me from the office at five, 
now and then, if you like.” 

The first time that Mrs. Wycherley 
and Angela fetched him from the office, 
he enquired of them vaguely: “ What's 
the name of the place where you get 
your clothes ?” 

They suggested several places. . 

“Ah!” said Mr. Wycherley. “ This 
is more comfortable than the ‘bus. 
Mustn’t do it every day though.” Then 
he relapsed into silence. 

But presently he added, “I don’t like 
your clothes, Angela, and I don’t like 
your mother’s either. We'll go and get 
some more.” On this occasion he was 
wildly generous, insisting on Bond Street 
and the best of everything. On the next 
afternoon he came back on the ‘bus 
though, and—not to make a penny fare 
into twopence—walked the last quarter 
of a mile. Mrs. Wycherley had a few 
people to dinner that night, and the 
invaluable Jameson assisted. After the 
dinner, Jameson retired to the basement 
and spoiled a_ previously immaculate 
career by getting drunk on about equal 
parts of kitchen beer and upstairs curacoa. 
He did not appear again, fortunately, 
until the guests were gone, and then he 
attempted to leave the house surrep- 
titiously. That is to say, he took off his 
coat, folded it neatly over his arm, opened 
his umbrella, and came up into the hall. 
Here he paused, possibly to add some 
further touches to the disguise, and was 
discovered by Mr. Wycherley. Mr. 
Wycherley had been enquiring the reason 
for Jameson’s absence, and had been told 
by a euphemistic parlourmaid that “ Mr. 
Jameson had come over very strange in 
his manner.” Mr. Wycherley was, in 
fact, looking for Jameson. 

“ Mister Wy'l’y,” said Jameson with 
dignity, “ I've know your family many 
yearsh, and I’m man as liksh to shee 
ev'rythin’ tidy roun’’bout me. Ev’rythin’ 
qui’ tidy, and then I’m—I'm as I ought 
to be.” He lowered himself into one of 
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the hall chairs. “ You'll ’shcuse me for 
shpeakin’, bur when thingsh are under- 
stood, then they’re—they’re ash they 
ought to be. And ev’rythin’ ought to 
be ash it ought.” With which remarks 
on the comme il faut, Jameson imme- 
diately fell asleep. He was removed 
from the house in a four-wheeled cab, 
and he never returned to it. Mrs. 
Wycherley, aghast and much upset, said 
she was deeply and truly thankful that 
this shocking scene had not taken place 
when the guests were still there. Mr. 
Wycherley said: “Get a permanent 
man, Jessica—good, but not tooexpensive. 
Get him to-morrow.” It wasthecrowning 
extravagance. It was this permanent 
and perfect person who hovered at the 
doors of Mrs. Wycherley’s salon when 
Claudius entered. Claudius, generally 
self-possessed, felt himself almost trem- 
bling with excitement to-night. He 
could not, however, see Angela at first. 
Mrs. Wycherley—breaking in waves on 
a black velvet shore—shook his hand 
warmly and was so glad. She handed 


“Which I am sure Mrs. Wycherley 
performs to perfection. Has the daughter 
of the house also had supper ?” 

Angela rose, put her hand on his arm, 
and the two joined the stream flowing 
supper-wards. “Isn’t that a charming 
dress ?” said Angela, “1 mean the lady 
right over there in the corner.” 

“TI should have thought so.” 

“You must think so.” 

“I have seen one I admired more.” 

“Which? What colour?” 

“If my audacity may be forgiven, 
white and silver.” 

“Oh, this! Yes, it’s pretty. I tried to 
dress like an angel and I’ve come out 
like a wedding-cake. I didn’t dare to go 
into supper before for fear some one 
would cut a slice.” 

“I will protect you.” 

“Me? No, protect them. Think of 
their disappointment. It’s true, though, 
those that go often to dances and things 
always become gradually exactly like 
some dish in a ball-supper. Their dresses 
are no longer trimmed, they are garnished 
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him on to a clever girl in the wrong pink 
with the smudgy complexion that 
almost always goes with much soul. 
She talked vivaciously and so did 
Claudius. The buzz of conversation 
around them made most of their remarks 
inaudible to each other, but neither 
minded it much. As Claudius was 
talking, he caught a glimpse of Ange'a. 
She was standing at some distance away 
in the window, and an undersized young 
man with yellow hair and a make-up tie 
was openly and rather nervously adoring 
her. He was one of the world’s under- 
studies, and there were many of them 
there. However, Lady Verrider had 
almost promised to come and bring her 
title. Mrs. Wycherley did not despair 
of the evening's brilliancy. 

Angela was in white satin and silver,and 
the dress had cost a great deal of money. 
She was feeling quite all right about 
herself, as far as appearance went. But 
her eyes were sad and thoughtful. She 
knew that Claudius was in the room— 
had glanced once rapidly at him, found 
him looking intently at her, and not 
dared to glance again, until she heard his 
voice and he was shaking’ hands with her. 

“ May I be introduced to nobody and 
talk to you all the rest of the evening ?” 
said Claudius. 

“Thy servant is the daughter of the 
house,” she said “ and has duties——” 


Their expressions alter too—get cream) 
like a mayonnaise, luscious like a 
macedoine, virulent like a boar’s head, 
patient and vacuous like a cold fowi 
Every chaperone looks like a cold fowl. 
I know one of them will get carved by 
accident one of these days.” 

Their talk at supper-time was not 
much more serious. Angela was happy, 
bewitching, and in rather mad spirits, 
apparently. She introduced Claudius 
maliciously to several- people. She had 
a way of making others fall into her 
mood. Many dull and heavy people 
sprang into wit at her end of the table 
that night, and wondered when they got 
home with approving wonder at the 
things they themselves had said. 

Afterwards Claudius took Angela out 
on to the balcony. Here striped canvas 
made a sweet seclusion for two lounge 
chairs, a tiny table, a shaded lamp, and 
a potted palm. 

“Well,” he said, “and now we are 
of the crowd.” 

“ My crowd, please. Poor little stru:- 
gling crowd! «I must go back to it 
soon.” 

“Before you go I have something to 
tell you.” 

She leaned right back in her chair, a 
graceful creature, her pretty white hand 
playing with her ivory fan. Her eyes 
had grown sad again, almost plaintive 
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under the long lashes. Her red lips had 
lost their garb of raillery. 

“ Yes,” she said,“ you have. But there 
is one thing—tell me nothing if you 
would rather not. We met by chance. 
I guessed something by chance. I ought 
not to have guessed—shall we leave it?” 

“It would be kind of you if you would 
let me tell you.” 

“Yes then, tell me. I am .inttrested. 
I guessed that you had something of 
importance at stake, and—why should I 
not say it? 1 have thought a great deal 
about it since.” 

“ Have you?” he said eagerly. “ Have 
you? I have myself, my life, at stake. 
No doubt it is chiefly important to myself, 
but it is more important to myself than 
I thought once. By a promise given— 
a contract made—after a few days I 
become body and soul the property of 
another man, his to kill or to keep alive, 
his to do just as he likes with, his utterly 
until one or other of us dies.” 

There was a moment's silence. An- 
gela’s eyes were wide open. “You 
astonish me,” she said. “It is a fairy 
story. I cannot understand.” 

“It is literally true.” 

“Yes, that—of course. But I do not 
understand how it happened—how it 
could happen.” 

“ The story is long. I don’t want you 
to think’too badly of me. When I gave 
my promise I thought—I thought I was 
right. I’m sure enough now—God 
knows !—that I was wrong. It is a long 
story, but if you have the patience to 
hear it, I will tell it you.” 

Angela rose from her chair and clasped 
her hands. She was thinking. “I 
cannot hear it now,” she said, “ because 
we most go back. I am not quite sure 
whether I want you to tell me it or not. 
That has nothing to do with patience or 
interest, of course. I am interested—it 
is all sostrangely romantic! My possible 
reason for not hearing it would be—be 
different. Did you not say that you 
expected to be at Guilbridge.” 

“To-morrow. Your mother has 
promised to bring you to dine with me 
at my hotel that night. I am hoping to 
see you very often.” 

“I wonder why you spend your last 
days there. No,don’t tell me—not now. 
Perhaps one day at Guilbridge I shall 
ask you for the whole story. Will you 
tell it me then?” 

“ Yes—whenever you wish it.” 





“You have given me the impression 
that you are a lonely man, and sometimes 
that you are unhappy.” 

“TI ought to be unhappy. I do not 
think I am—strangely enough.” 

“I want,” she faltered quickly and 
suddenly, “to give you my sympathy.” 
She stretched out both her hands, and 
he held them for a second. Her face 
had grown pate, she looked to him 
unspeakably beautiful. He checked an 
impulse, and they passed back into the 
crowded room together. A formal fare- 
well followed. On his way home he felt 
glad that he had not made love to 
Angela Wycherley. Better men have 
similar illusions. 

After all the guests had gone, Mrs. 
Wycherley had a talk with Angela. 

“We met him last night,” said Mrs 
Wycherley, with fat gaiety, “and again 
to-night, and we’re to dine with him to- 
morrow, and he means to see us often at 
Guilbridge, he tells me. I’m sure I don't 
know what it means. Perhaps you could 
tell me, my dear.” 

Angela sat down beside her. “Mamma 
dear,” she said, “1 am going to be serious.” 

“What? Isit? At last?” 

“To-night Mr. Sandell told me some- 
thing of his private affairs. He will not 
and cannot marry——” 

“Then why fy 

“I wish to see a good deal of him 
during the next few days. I am grown- 
up. You must trust me completely.” 

“Yes, darling Angela, I do trust you. 
But is this right in him? And is it—is 
it, dear—for your own happiness?” 

“Yes, I think so. The circumstances 
are strange. You know me, mamma 
dear, and you trust me. That is sweet 
of you. Leave this to me, and don't 
ask me any more questions now. I will 
tell you all one day, if Mr. Sandell Ic! 
me, and I am sure he will.” 

“My dear, this is terribly upsetting. | 
wonder—no I won’t ask any questions. 
Of course, he does not make love to you.” 

“ Don’t say those words, mamma dear. 
I do fate them so. No, no, he has not.” 

She honestly believed it. Better 
women have had similar illusions. 

Mrs. Wycherley allowed herself to be 
persuaded on every point. In her heart 
she supposed that here was but some tem- 
porary obstacle, exaggerated by Ange!a's 
imagination, and that although Ang:la 
might not think it now, she would yet be 
happily married to Claudius Sandell. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


BEFORE Claudius left for Guilbridge 
on the following morning, he sent a 
messenger to his old lodgings, to recover 
the manuscript of his novel. The motive 
of living had come now, and come too 
late. It was his whim to see if the 
means of living would not come also 
now, and with a similar irony. The book 





to ask was, indeed, one which, practically, 
had been asked and answered before. 
Yet there seemed to him just the barest 
possibility that the doctor might change 
his mind, and—if not—it would be some- 
thing definitely to know the worst. 
Besides, it was possible that the doctor's 
answer might throw some light on the 
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had been refused, when refusal meant 
despair. Possibly it would be accepted 
when acceptance could bring with it no 
hope. He sent the manuscript off to 
another publisher. In the note that 
accompanied it, he said that as he was 
leaving England, an early decision would 
greatly oblige him. 

At the same time he despatched 
another messenger with a note to Dr. 
Gabriel Lamb. It was only after long 
consideration that he had decided to 
send it. The question which he wished 


future—on what was to come when the 
Octave was over. In the course of the 
letter Claudius wrote: “Is there any 
consideration which would make you 
rescind our contract? If, for instance 
(though I cannot imagine anything of 
the kind could happen) some stroke of 
luck made it possible for me to repay 
to you twice or three times the sum that 
you have advanced to me, would you 
then — if I asked it — give me back my 
promise? Or is there any other way?” 

There were several arrangements be- 
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sides that Claudius had to make before 
his departure, to supplement the re- 
sources of a provincial hotel and make 
things more worthy of Angela. She 
had mentioned that she had meant to 
ride, when she was at Guilbridge, if she 
found that she could hire a horse that 
was suitable ; Claudius had to make it 
certain that that horse would be forth- 
coming and without any necessity for 
hiring it. Just as he was leaving for 
Guilbridge, the man who had taken his 
note to Wimbledon returned with a 
verbal message that the doctor would 
send his reply by post that night. 

At the last moment Mr. Wycherley 
decided that he would accompany his 
wife and daughter down to Guilbridge, 
see them safely established in their 
lodgings, and then return to dine at his 
club. “You don't understand about 
trains, Jessica,” said Mr. Wycherley, 
“and you might let these lodging-house 
people be too—too independent. I'll 
just come down with you and see that 
you really get there.” So Mr. Wycherley 
put on a light tweed suit ; he had bought 
it and paid for it, but it did not look in 
the least as if it belonged to him—guided 
his wife and daughter safely through the 
intricacies of Waterloo Station, and 
finally conducted them to their lodgings 
at Guilbridge. There he explained to 
the landlady that a variety of things 


which she was sure she had never been > 


asked for before would be both asked 
for and insisted upon. Then, with a 
consciousness of duty done, he took 
Mrs. Wycherley and Angela fer a stroll 
on the heath previous to his return to the 
station. 

Here Claudius chanced to meet them, 
and he would not hear of Mr. Wycherley 
going back to the station. He had been 
told that Mr. Wycherley was not coming 
to Guilbridge, but as he had come he 
must certainly stop and dine with him. 
Angela seconded the appeal. “ Do stop, 
papa, there are lots of trains after 
dinner, and you can't eat your poor little 
dinner all alone in a solitary club.” 

“There was a chance—well, half a 
chance—of my meeting Bodgers at the 
club. I said something about it, and he 
said something about it—but nothing 
definite.” 

“ Mr. Bodgers must dine alone,” said 
Claudius. “A telegram to the club, in case 
he goes there, and the thing is settled. 
You really must not disappoint me.” 


“ And,” added Mr. Wycherley, “ I've 
no clothes with me except what I stand 
up in.” 

“That doesn’t matter in the least. | 
also will dine in this very identical suit, 
if you like. There’s the last excuse shot 
dead.” 

“O, well,” said Mr. Wycherley with 
mild geniality. “I’m sure I’m not 
anxious to make excuses. If you'll 
take me as I am, I'll come with pleasure 
Very kind of you.” The pleasure was 
quite real on Mr. Wycherley’s part. 
Young people did not as a rule make 
much fuss with the little man, or seem 
particularly desirous for his society. He 
felt rather flattered. 

The hotel proprietor did not fee 
flattered at all. Claudius had taken 
some trouble about this dinner; there 
had been various importations from 
London which seemed to the hotel 
proprietor to cast imputations on the 
quality and extent of his resources. He 
ventured respectfully and grandiloquentl) 
to remonstrate with Claudius, and he dic 
not obtain a lengthy hearing. “ Go away 
and don't bother,” said Claudius. “| 
know that what I’ve done is unusual, but 
no slight to you is intended by it. | 
must have my own way, and I expect tu 
pay you for the privilege.” 

The actual dinner was short ana 
simple. But the wine, the Venetian 
glass, the linen, the silver and cutlery, the 
flowers and fruit, even the oak table on 
which the dinner was served, had al! 
come from -London, and the arrange- 
ment of the table had been wrested from 
the hands of the hotel head waiter and 
given to an imported, superior and pr 
fessional person. And this was all done 
for the entertainment of a mature lady in 
a tea-gown that looked like a dressing- 
gown—or it may have been a dressing- 
gown that looked like a tea-gown—a 
young girl in pink, a young man in a 
tweed suit, and another tweed suit with 
an older man lurking in its interior. But 
then the girl in pink had eyelashes, and 
very pretty ways, and was sympathetic. 
Even the hotel proprietor could see this 

And he was stirred to emulation 
He himself stood in the kitchen, closely 
inspecting, wisely directing, even with 
his own hands adding last touches, 
while the dinner was being prepared. He 
himself decanted a bottle of port, that 
was one of a remaining three, long ago 
taken out of the wine list and reserved 
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for the most rare and exquisite occasions. 
The dinner was short and simple, but it 
was perfect. “You know,” said Mr. 
Wycherley, mildly, “I was once at this 
hotel before —came over with Mr. 
Bodgers one Sunday. But they didn’t 
do me like this. Yet we ordered our 
dinner carefully—very carefully. Bodgers 
is always careful about that. This—this 
is miraculous.” 

“You flatter me,” said Claudius, laugh- 
ing. “ Hotels won’t trouble themselves 
for mere men, I believe : you should have 
brought your wife and daughter with 
you.” 

“No, no,” cried Angela, “1 protest 
against that. I’m not going to be taken 
about the country as a decoy-dinner even 
for my own starving father. It’s too 
sordid a réle.” 

Claudius changed the subject. “ Now,” 
he said, “ I do take to myself some credit 
for the view from this window. I think 
I’ve arranged that very well. Will you 
please look ?” 

Through the open window one saw a 
big yellow moon and a clear night sixy, in 
front the tops of the dark trees in the 
garden outside and beyond the dim low 
hills. “Now that zs nice,” said Mrs. 
Wycherley. 

“You don’t think,” asked Claudius, 
“that it would have inrproved the com- 
position of the picture if I had put my 
moon a little more to the right ?” 

“Don’t be irreverent, Mr. Sandell,” 
said Angela, reprovingly. “It’s too far- 
awayly lovely!” Shesighed. “I don’t 
think any- of us deserve it, except, 
perhaps, me.” 

“Ah, well,” Mr. Wycherley _ said, 
“ views are not a thing that I’m much of 
a judge of. Now this port——” 

“That is to remind us that we are to 
leave them to drink it, Angela,” said 
Mrs. Wycherley. They passed into the 
next room. Mr. Wycherley settled him- 
self again and filled his glass. “This 
port,” he continued, “ is not the port that 
they gave my friend and myself when we 
were here, Mr. Sandell. Shouldn’t have 
believed a country hotel had got any of 
it.” 

“1 Seem to be particularly lucky,” said 
Claudius. 

Mr. Wycherley rolled the wine round 
in his glass meditatively. “Luck,” he 
said, “1 wish there wasn’t such a thing. 
It’s the ruin of legitimate business.” 

Claudius led him out of this subject. 


It was Mr. Wycherley’s own subject, 
and he talked exceedingly well upon it. 
In a dry and unpretentious way he gave 
Claudius glimpses of the romantic side of 
commerce. He had stories of the 
mining market that were worth telling, 
and he told them. When he paused 
Claudius started him afresh. On the 
subject that he thoroughly understood 
Mr. Wycherley became fascinating and 
interesting. He was, it appeared, strongly 
opposed to avoidable gambling. “Of 
course,” he said, “all jbusiness is nowa- 
days more or less of the nature of a 
gamble. But there is avoidable specu- 
lation, and the number of men that go in 
for itis astounding. Some make fortunes, 
more get broken. I won't touch it 
myself.” 

Mr. Wycherley, it will be observed, did 
not say that he never had touched 1t 

“ A man came to me to-day,” he went 
on. “It was that friend of mine, Bodgers, 
I spoke to you about. He wants me to 
buy some shares that are at present on 
the rubbish heap. He’s seen the last 
report from the mine, not yet published, 
and it’s very favourable. He knows that 
u syndicate is just being formed in Paris 
todeal withtheshares. I’m convinced that 
his information is as good as it can be, 
and I can trust him as I can trust myself. 
But for all that I’m not going to touch 
it.” 

When they had rejoined Mrs. Wycherley 
and Angela in the next room, Angela 
told her father that he had been behaving 
very badly and she had a great mind to 
send him to bed at once. 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Wycherley, 
“what have I done?” 

“ You have been talking business after 
dinner, which is wicked of you. No, | 
didn’t listen at all. You raised your 
voice once and | couldn’t help hearing 
the words, ‘three hundred per cent.’ | 
won't have any ‘three hundred per cent.’ 
after business hours.” 

“I never have it during business hours,” 
replied Mr. Wycherley. “I confess I've 
been talking ‘shop,’ but it is really Mr. 
Sandell’s fault. When I stopped and 
apologised, he made-me go on again.” 

“O—oh! How cowardly!” 

“ But perfectly true,” added Claudius. 
“] can’t understand this prejudice against 
talking ‘shop’ Miss Wycherley.: Ifa man 
speaks of something that he really and 
specially knows,and makes it exceedingly 
interesting, why should he be stopped 








with the word ‘shop.’ Everybody ought 
at times, at any rate—to talk his 
particular ‘ shop.’ ” 

“Very well,” said Angela. “If he 
really has been interesting, he may sit 
up a little longer. I wonder what my 
own particular ‘ shop’ is.” 

“You professed,” Claudius said, “to 
have a special gift for appreciating the 
moon. I don’t know whether there was 
anything in it.” 

“And, by-the-way,” Mrs. Wycherley 
remarked, “ what a pity it is we can’t see 
it from this room! So pretty it was.” 

Claudius suggested the hotel garden. 
The night was fine and warm, and Mrs. 
Wycherley was sure it would be mest 
pleasant. All four went downstairs, and 
out into the gravel walk. Here Claudius 
and Angela passed on in front. When 
they were out of hearing Mr. Wycherley 
said : 

“Don’t know when I’ve enjoyed an 
evening so much, Jessica. Most pleasant 
ind sensible young man, that. Who is he, 
by-the-way ?” 

“Son of Sir Constantine Sandell, my 
dear,and a great friend of Lady Verrider’s. 
She speaks most highly of him. And 
money—as you see.” 

“Does he want to marry Angela? 
asked Mr. Wycherley, bluntly. 

“Ah,my dear,that’s where I’m puzzled ! 
There may be a certain something, 
though Angela doesn’t say there is; but 
there’s something else rather in the way, 
at present. I don’t know wheiher you 





“T don't,” said Mr. Wycherley, laconi- 

cally, , 
“And I don’t know that I do either 
exactly? Angela was really most 
mysterious. If the child has a fault, it is 
that she won’t discuss things enough. 
She wants me to take no step at all, to 
leave things to her, and one day she will 
tell me.” 

“It sounds all wrong and rather shady,” 
said Mr. Wycherley. “If he’s entangled 
with some other woman——” 

“Oh, I don’t think it’s that!” 

“It generally is that, Jessica. You see, 
you don’t know about things. If it is, 
he has no business here—for he’s obvi- 
ously here for Angela ?” 

“ Shall I speak to her firmly—take her 
away ?” 

“No. It is not necessary.” 

“But, my dear, you said it was all 
wr mg.” 
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“I said it sounded all wrong. You 
were never exact enough in your lan- 
guage, Jessica. As a matter of fact, 
it’s all right, I believe. It sounds as 
if he were entangled with another 
woman and had no business to be 
after Angela. On the other hand Lady 
Verrider, who is devoted to Angela, 
introduces him. Also Angela is inde- 
pendent and takes care of herself; girls 
have more freedom now than they had 
when you and I were young—they’ve 
got use to it—don’t lose their heads 
over it. Also there may be nothing 
in it, and as it’s a question of a few 
days only we'd better not interfere 
unless something fresh and different 
happens.” 

“How you do sce the reasons of 
things!” said Jessica, admiringly. 

“ Besides, I’m much inclined to like 
the young man—and I don’t often like 
anybody on sight. If dining out were 
always like this, you'd get me to dine out 
more often. Small dinners, no crowd, 
no tinn’d humbug to eat, and good wine 
to drink—that suits me.” 

Mrs. Wycherley was switched into her 
favourite topic at once. 

“I never had a better appetite,” she 
observed. “It may be the country air, 
or it may be the railway jerking being 
good for the liver, which Maria a/way's 
said. But, for me, I had a capital dinner. 
And, afterwards, not a touch—not a 
twinge. You know how it is some- 
times.” 

Mrs. Wycherley expatiated with some 
plainness of speech on how it was some- 
times. Her husband listened,or appeared 
to listen, patiently. He was smoking an 
excellent cigar, and placidity came easily 
to him. 

On ahead Angela and Claudius walked 
together. They saw the golden moon 
through gently swaying branches. The 
summer night was lavish of its poetry 
Angela’s voice was soft and touched with 
emotion. She spoke of the most matter- 
of-fact commonplace things, but her 
personal glamour made them beautiful to 
Claudius. She wondered if she would be 
able to find anything to ride in Guilbridge 
—perhaps the hotel let out horses. Did 
Claudius know ? 

Claudius said that he himself had a 
little mare there—had bought her because 
she was beautiful and cheap, though he 
didn’t know what to do with her beyond 
selling her again. He would be very glad 
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if Angela would try her. On the follow- Claudius’s mind echoes of a poem that 
ing afternoon perhaps they might ride everyone knows and loves : 

together over to Deepwater. Mrs. I and my mistress, side by side, 
Wycherley might drive and meet them Shall be together, breathe and ride, 
there. There was a picturesque inn by So one day more am I deified. 

the river, where they could get tea. It 

was arranged. And it was all common- And the possible days were few and 
place, and yet it brought back to flying with terrible swiftness. 
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A VISION OF SPRING. 


"NEATH unnumbered silver arrows— 
Silver arrows from the quiver, 
Of a cloud—the waters shiver 
In the woodland’s grey domain. 
And the whispering of the rain 
Tinkles sweet on silver Teign— 


Tinkles on the river. 
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Through unnumbered dim recesses— 


Dim recesses soft in lining 
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Of green moss with ivy twining— 
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Daffodils, a sparkling train, 
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Twinkle through the whispering rain, 


Twinkle bright by silver Teign 
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With a starry shining. 


‘Mid unnumbered little leaf-buds— 


Little leaf-buds surely bringing 
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Back the Spring—song birds are winging, 
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And their sweet, wild notes again 
Throb across the whispering rain, 
Till the banks of silver Teign 


Echo with their singing. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 








Black and White Artists of To-Day. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SKETCHES AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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ORDON BROWNE, youngest 
son of Hablot K. Browne, better 
known as “ Phiz,” was born at 
Banstead, Surrey, and privately 

educated. He studied for a very short 
time at South. Kensington Art School, 
but disliked the method of teaching, 
and so went to Heatherley’s in Newman 
Street, where he 
studied from the life. 
He worked for a short 
while under Mr. 
Cooper, the engraver, 
with the object of 
learning how to draw 
on the wood. This 
knowledge is of very 
little use in these pro- 
cess days. He was 
elected a member of 
the Royal Society of 
British Artists in 1890, 
and of the Royal In- 
stitute of Painters in 
Water Colours in 
1896. 


It is hardly neces- 
sary to detail at this 
date the facts of Phil 
May’s career: his early 
struggles in London, 
his brilliant work on the Sydney Bulletin, 
and the success that followed, on his 
return to London, the publication in the 
St. Stephen's Review of his illustrations 
to “The Parson and the Painter.” Since 
that time he has worked indefatigably, 
and many of his drawings—as, for in- 
stance, that of the inebriated lion-tamer 
seeking refuge in the lion’s den from the 
eloquent reproaches of his wife—have 
become classic to us moderns. At pre- 
sent his work is seen only in the pages 
of Punch and the Graphic. He was 
recently made R.I. 


GORDON 
Photo by Goodman 


J. Watson Nicol is more generally 
kNOWN as a painter of admirable figure- 
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subjects than as an artist in black and 
white. That he can work well in this 
way, however, he has demonstrated more 
than once, notably in some illustrations 
contributed to the last Christmas number 
of Black and White. 


Fred Pegram was born in London in 
1870, and commenced 
illustrating for the Pa// 
Mall Gazette in 1886. 
Since when he has 
worked for the 
majority of illustrated 
papers in London. He 
studied drawing at the 
Westminster School 
of Art under Mr. Fred 
Brown (now Professor 
at the Slade School) 
and also in Paris. 


Joseph Pennell is 
one of the many 
American artists who 
have settled on this 
side of the Atlantic 
and prospered. His 
charming drawings 
have given delight to 
thousands, and especi- 
ally to them that know 
and love their London. He had much 
to do with the founding of the Illus- 
trators’ Society. He is also an art- 
critic, and is supposed to have discovered 
the early work in black and white of 
great painters belonging to the genera- 
tion which has now almost closed. His 
opinions are invariably decided, and 
there is usually no hesitancy in the 
manner of their expression. He has 
worked much in collaboration with his 
wife, Elizabeth Robins Pennell,supplying 
illustrations to her vivacious text 


BROWNE 


Ernest Prater was born in London, 
but is of Cornish descent. In the begin- 
ning of his career he was employed in 
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commerce, and it was then that he began 
to practise drawing. He is a great 
athlete and knows the ins and outs of 
every active form of recreation ; he has 
served for eight years in the 3rd Middle- 
sex Artillery. 


Charles Robinson is a young and 
exceeding promising artist, whose work 
first attracted particular attention when 


PHIL MAY: THE 


he illustrated Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Child’s Garden of Verses the Christmas 
before last. He has worked much for 
Black and White and THE LUDGATE, 
and many religious publications have 
gained from his drawings an artistic 
merit not always found in things of their 
class. Last Christmas he illustrated two 
books: Zhe Child- World, by Gabriel 
Setoun, and Make- Believe, by H. D. 
Lowry, both of which were published 
by Mr. John Lane. 


T. H. Robinson is a brother of the 
previous artist, and not the only brother 
who does good work in black and white. 
Like his brother he has hitherto confined 
himself chiefly to book illustration. 
Among the volumes he has decorated 
with drawings may be mentioned Oda 
World Japan, by Frank Rinder, and 
a recent edition of the immortal 
Cranford 


CAMERA’S VERSION 


J. A. Shepherd was articled to Mr 
Alfred Bryan, the caricaturist, for three 
years. He began to work for the S/raz 
early in 1892, and his “ Zig-Zags at th 
Zoo” ran in its pages for twenty-si> 
months. After this came a series ‘ 
illustrated fables in the same journ 
It is still running, and will do so unt 
four-and-twenty numbers have appeare: 
He is working on a set of books 
colour shortly to be produced, and thin! 
well of them. He hopes eventually ' 
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settle down io paint- poe ap SEA, 
ing. Finally, to quote ) 
his own words: “I have 
C losely observed and 
sketched every possible > 

® 


form of animal life, and 
if I shut my eyes I can 
vividly trace my sub- 
ject, and call up my 
subject, and follow it 
in every possible posi- 
tion. What a shocking 
example | should be 
if gave way to drink!” 


vee’s Sracer. 


Crvoascnine Cius, 
Sr. Jat 


Charles M. Sheldon, 
whose friends lately 
had the pleasure of 
welcoming him _ back 
from the Soudan, where 
he represented Black 
cnd White with such 
conspicuous success, 
was born in 1866, in 
Indiana, of Kentucky 


stock, and grew up in aed 
. . <4, —~ 
Iowa, which is the a 
~ ; See 
paradise of boys. His = 
grandfather was a 
publisher, and he did 





his first work under Ne 















the supervision of the 
artist in charge of the 
lithographic depart- 
ment of the business. At twenty he 
travelled through the Southern States 
with the special correspondent of 
the American Press Association. He 
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ran an engraving business in Kansas 
City, then moved to Chicago, and 
finally, in 1890, came over to Paris 
where he worked under Lefevre and 
Constant. He 

sent sketches = 

of Parisian 
events to the 
Pall Mall Bud- 
vet, and when 
he came over 
to London on 
a visit, the edi- 
tor, Mr. Morley, 
invited him to 
stay as a regu- 
lar member of 








years later, 





when the paper 
was sold to Mr. — 
Astor, he was FRED PF 
. Photo by Mona, Brightcn 

the only artist 

who held his post, and he continued to 
draw for the Audget until its ceath. 
Since then he has worked chiefly for 
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Black and White and THE LUDGATE. 
Karly last year he established a record 
by starting for the Transvaal at an 
hour’s notice, and when the Soudan 
campaign began he travelled up the East 
Coast and joined the forces. Some of 
the excellent drawings he did for L. 
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ty Cope Cornford’s Captain Jacobus when it 

appeared in these pages have been re- 
Pay produced by Methuen and Co., who 
pes publish the story in volume form. 


C. A. Shepperson began by studying 
for the Law, but in 1890 began to study 
art, in Paris at first, under Roll, Humbert, 
and Gervex, and afterwards in London 
worked 








at Heatherley’s. Ile has for 
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Black and White, the Graphic, lllustrated 
London News, Cassell and Co,’s publi 
cations, the /a// Mall, Strand, and 
English Illustrated magazines. He has 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


lk. J. to a 


Sullivan writes in reply 





PENNELI 

and Fry 

question: “ My ‘ career,’ as you are goor 
enough to call it, began when I was 
nineteen, in Mr. Thomas’s room at tl 
Graphic, when Mr. C. N. Williamso: 
afterwards founder of Black and Whii 
wrote me a note of introduction to t! 
secretary of the Joint Dock Committ: 
for a permit to sketch in the Doc! 
during the great strike. Since the 
though the time is short enough, th 








story of illustration 
enerally has been 
ynne of revolution. At 
that time process was 
hardly used at all by 
the big weekly papers, 
which kept large 
taffs of wood 
engravers constantly 
employed. Even 
Black and White, 
starting as a new de 
parture, was particu 
ily lavish in_ this 
way, and the daily 
papers printed no 
illustrations at all. 
Now all i changed 
The Chronicle is one 
of the best illustrated 


papers going, and re 








cently [, with many 
others, made drawings 
for the Alanchestes 
Guardian Phe Daly 
Graphic started at the 
beginning of | 18g0, 


and I had two excit 


‘ 


ing years on its staff, 
doing the greater part 
of the portraits that 
ippeared in its 


olumti during that 
tim I remember 
doi thirty-six Non 
conformist delegate 
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members one day 
: between us, racing 
each other. I am 
happy to say I beat 
him on the _ post 
by Tim Healy and 


Pi: Michael Davitt. I 


was also sexton to 


i the D.G. ‘grave- 


yard,’ in which were 
buried eminent 
: statesmen, poets 
(even editors), &c., 
who were con- 
sidered not long for 
this world. Happily, 
*| many of these por- 
traits have not yet 
appeared, or when 


y they do, now and 
ti again, it is to wel. 
i come an explorer 
+t home again or a 
th statesman’s re‘urn 
if to political life. 
at After leaving the 
t} Daily Graphic | had 
al an interval asa free- 
ij lance, mainly occu- 
tj pied with magazine 
*} work — chiefly for 
: the English Illus- 
: trated, then in the 
; hands of Messrs. 
| Macmillan. I also 
; wrote and drew a 
| good deal for Mr. 
Latey, of the P./.P., 
who made a great 

’ 
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churchgoer of me, as a series of eminent 
preachers which I did for him testifies. 
I still feel a slight grudge against things 
in general that at that time I tried hard to 
get poster work to do when nothing but 
blood and thunder appeared on _ the 
hoardings, but was told that no artist 
need apply. When the Pail Mall 
changed into Mr. Astor’s hands Mr. Hind 
asked me to join his staff on the Budge, 
and I worked continually for it until its 
decease. Here | illustrated many stories 
by Barry Pain, H. G. Wells, Pett Ridge, 
and others, winding up with John Oliver 
Hobbes’ Zhe Gods, some Mortals and 
Lord Wickenham. Since then I have 
occupied myself mainly.with book illus- 
tration, with only occasional flights into 
journalism. Lavengro appeared in the 
spring of last yéar in Messrs. Macmillan’s 


Yr. H. ROBINSON 

















J. A. SHEPHERD 
Drawn by A. Bryan 








Illustrated Stan- 
dard Novel series, 
and Jom Brown's 
Schooldays, and 
Sheridan’s Xrva!s 
and School ‘for 
Scandal will appear 
immediately in 
their Cranford 
series, while I am 
engaged at presert 
on one of Marryatt’s 
novels for the same 
firm. Mr. Dent has 
just published a 
new Walton’s 
Angler, for which 
| made the illustra- 
tions. This brings 
me right up to date. 
I have been a little 
over six years in 
London, and _ shall 
begin soon to think 
| have served my 
apprenticeship.” 
Another article 
to be published 
next month = will 
bring this series to 
a close, accomplish- 
ing the purpose of 
the editors: to make 
familiar to magazine 
readers the faces 
of the men to whom 
they are indebted 
for so many pictures 
monthly. 
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The fire 


of Stones. 


A WINTER’S TALE. 


ail + 


WRITTEN BY NORA HOPPER. 


AURICE McCAURA came 
M back into his dismantled and 
roofless cabin with an armful 
of stones torn down from the 
fence which insufficiently protected from 
north and east winds his little field. 
McCaura after McCaura wrung from its 
poor soil year after year a scanty crop of 
potatoes—scantier still of late since north 
and east winds had evidently made up 
their minds to hold and have altogether, 
as their own special fastness, this little 
cultivated district in Kerry. The stones 
clattered down on the trodden earth floor 
with a suddenness that brought a faint 
cry from the lips of the old woman 
crouching in a corner of the hut with a 
sandy kitten asleep on her knees. 

_ “ Wirrasthrue ! and it’s soon ye’re back, 
Maurice agra: but angry feet go fast, mo 
bhron!” And she bent again to croon 
over the sleeping kitten, chuckling softly 
to herself. . 

“An’ the stones were not far to find, 
by my sowl!” Maurice McCaura said, 
shortly. Old Mairgread chuckled again. 

“Ay: sure there’s many things not far 
to find, Maurice Dhu,” she said. “But 
it’s not ivery man knows where to look 
for thim—is it, now? What would ye 
have known av the Fire o’ Stones av it 
had not been for ould Mairgread ?” 

“ Niver a word,” Maurice said, quickly, 
“an’ the betther I’d have been for that 
same, I’m thinkin’. As for the stones,” 
he looked down at the little pile of flints 
at his feet, with angry brooding eyes, 
“ there’s a power av ¢#zm in this counthry- 
side. Go out av this, Mairgread: an’ the 
rist av it I can do. Go out ay this, 
agra”—touching her stooping shoulder 
with a gentle hand—“ an’ take pusseen 
wid ye. I can light the fire.” 

“ Ay, sure: but ye must have a woman 
to watch it, and to spake the words over 
it that should be~ spoken—and gra, 
machree —” the old woman rose, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ENOCH WARD. 
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straightening her bent form, with a 
flash in her faded eyes, “ gra, machree, 
who'd spake thim betther than Mairgread 
McCaura—ould .Mairgread that young 
Dinnis Iveagh used to call his creevir 
cno and the pulse av his heart—an’ the 
black heart ’twas.” 

“ As black as his son's head,” McCaura 
said, with a short laugh. Mairgread’s 
faded eyes flashed again. 

“ Sure an’ ye may laugh,” she muttered, 
“ being only a far cousin—but my brother 
Shane didn’t laugh galore to see the 
comether he put on me, so that I couldn't 
find heart to pay him even with words. 
But ’tisn’t his son I'll be afther sparin’ 
no, Dinnis Iveagh, I won’t—an’ sure | 
hope ye have ears to hear me, whereiver 
ye are—and 'tisn't his son’s wife ayther.” 

“Let the Sassenach be,” Maurice 
McCaura said, with a flame in _ his 


‘sombre brown eyes. “ She didn’t take 


the roof from his house: an’ the Fire 
o’ Stones won't be built by me for er 
—an’ ye'll kape her name from your 
black prayers, Mairgread, av ye're a 
wise woman.” 

“ Sorra wisdom have I,” old Mairgread 
said, wearily. “But I’m not saying a 
word av Kate Iveagh, Maurice: an’ | 
wish ye would not ayther, gra.” 

“ Have I named her name, Mairgread 
Rua?” 

“ Ah, sure it’s the name laste on the 
tongue is the worst to be feared,” the 
woman said, shaking her gray head, 
whose early glory of auburn hair ha@ won 
her her name of Red Margaret thirty 
years since. “An’ sure I wish it was 
oftener on your lips, Maurice avick.” 

“ Ay, an’ J wish wishes galore, Mair- 
gread,” the young man said, sombrely, 
“an’ they dhrop an’ die shtill-born.” 

“ An’ little loss to ye, ayther, I'm 
thinkin’,” Mairgread said,sharply. “ Look 
now, have ye the turfs——? Set a light 
to thim now, an’ its’ I will blow thim to 
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aflame: wirra! Would ye say me nay 
in this, pulse av me heart, an’ me waitin’ 
thirty years an’ odd for this good day? 
Alanna, thirty long years: an’ is it your 
father’s son would say your father’s 
cousin nay? Maurice——?” 

“ Have your will with the fire, Mair- 
eread McCaura,” Maurice said, speaking 
Irish for the first time, “ but 7 kindled it, 
remember.” 

“Augh, why wouldn’t I remember ? 
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Sure, I do nothin’ else we'd my life but 
remember, an’ wisht that I did not that 
same,” Mairgread muttered as she 
stooped over the little fire. Maurice 
McCaura shrugged his shoulders and 
went out of the roofless cottage and into 
the centre of the stony potato-patch. 
Stony and a heartbreak it might be, but 
ithad been his own, and he stood look- 
ing at it with eyes full of a sullen sorrow : 
for though it would be comparatively 
easy for a strong young man to obtain 


work in the nearest town, still it would 
be work for another, and his foot would 
be no longer on his own field—and very 
few understand what that means to 
“Kathaleen Ny-Houlahan” and her 
sons. 

“If ‘twere not for Mairgread I'd go 
beyond says at wanst,” he muttered to 
himself, “and thin, perhaps, there’d be a 
chanst av forgittin’ what takes the 
stren’th from me heart an’ the sow! from 


‘17's SOON YE’RE BACK” 


me body. What’s the matther wid the 
woman? An’ what’s she singin’ now?” 
He turned to listen: then as a word or 
two came fitfully to him his face 
changed. “ Mairgread!” he muttered, 
“what divil’s work are yez dhrivin’ me 
into? Mairgread?” He raised his voice. 
“ Hould your whisht, an’ let the song be.” 
But Mairgread’s voice went steadily on, 
gaining in depth and sweetness as she 
sang : and this was the substance of her 
song : 
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Net sweet with wild honey 
From combs o the Shee, 
But bitter with sorrow 
ls this song o° me. 
But my song, Acushla, 
Sweet to no maid's: car, 
[ lay it upon you 
To heed and to hear. 


“Have yez finished?” Maurice said, 
with a harsh note in his voice, as he 
strode across the threshold and laid his 
hand on his cousin’s stooping shoulders. 
“ Mairgread, let ill alone.” But Mair- 
gread had filled her hands full of ashes, 
and now rose up erect as a young girl, a 
triumphant light in her faded blue eyes. 
And she sang on: 


You shail eat, Acushla, 
My honey and bread: © 
You shall drink my wine 
Though a priest gainsaid, 
Though the Shee in pity 
Made you deaf and dumb—— 


“To the bitther ind, thin,” Maurice 
McCaura said, desperately. “ The rist’s 
for myself, Mairgread. Stand aside.” 
He took the handful of ashes from her, 
went to the door and threw them out in 
an easterly direction—muttering as he 


. did so, first a woman’s name, and then 


the last words of the song Mairgread had 
left unfinished : 


Though the Shee in pity 
Made you deaf and dumb— 
I lay it upon you 
To hear and to come. 


He drew a deep breath when they 
were said, as one might whose heart’s 
desire was within reach at last, and 
going back into the cabin bent down to 
build up the “ Fire of Stones.” 

Late that night there came to that 
same fire a woman whose thin dress was 
all be-draggled and briar-torn, whose 
brown eyes were full of sleep even while 
she knelt down beside the fire to warm 
her hands, chill with the river mist. 
Maurice McCaura started up from his 
dark corner with the cry of “Kate!” 
stifled on his lips: for the brown eyes 
were not the saucy provoking eyes of 
Kate Iveagh, and. the mouth fell into 
sadder lines, while the left hand was 
innocent alike of wedding-ring or any 
others. “What divil’s work have we 
done ?” he muttered. “Or is it the Shee 
have sent the wrong woman for a mock 
at me? Are yez a woman at all, at all, 


or a Shee yourself?” The girl heard the 
muttered query and turned her dreamy 
eyes full on him. 

“I am Kitty Inchiquin,” she said, 
speaking in a curious monotone. “ Why 
did you call me?” 

“Saints above!” Maurice said, vehe- 
mently. “I did not. I niver set cyes 
on yez before this day. Sure, the Shee 
have be-divilled us both.” 

“You called me,” the girl persisted, 
gently, “and so I came.” 

“Tis dramin’ yez are still,” Maurice 
McCaura said. “Why would I be afther 
callin’ yez that I niver saw?” The 
girl's eyes darkened a little, and her 
dreamy face was disturbed : in spite of 
the mesmeric spell that held her senses, 
she was recalling dimly how the 
McCaura’s handsome sullen face had 
enlisted all her girlish sympathies at first 
sight, just a year ago. There was a 
dreadful pause broken by the sound of a 
hurried footstep, and Maurice McCaura 
lifted his eyes to see his late visitor 
noiselessly flitting out into the night. 
Then he forgot all about Kitty Inchi- 
quin, for a hand was laid on his arm, and 
he saw Kate Iveagh standing beside 
him, as tall as he was, and magnificent 
in her black velvet gown, with moon- 
stones glimmering in her black coils of 
hair. He turned with a cry and caught 
her gloved hands and kissed them 
passionately. “Avourneen, — cushla 
machree! An’ you came at last! O, 
the Shee are kind now an’ thin, Kate 
agra—only for an hour ’tis I know,” as 
she bent her stately head to meet his 
kisses. “An’ you'll niver remember it— 
but / will, all my life. An’ the many 
proud looks you've flung at me, Kate, an’ 
the proud words you’ve given me: an’ 
now here you are wid me, like any 
colleen that runs barefut, Kate.” He 
laughed harshly as she shivered in his 
arms and kissed heragain. “There's no 
forgittin’ Dinnis Iveagh’s wife ye are, an’ 
I'll not forgit it: but av ye were a colleen, 
pulse av me heart, it’s I would keep the 
comether the fire has put on ye. What 
was it ye said?” Kate Iveagh’s dusky 
eyes were brimming over with tears 
they fell slowly drop by drop on the 
hands Maurice McCaura still held. “! 
hate you,” she whispered, “ Dennis, I hate 
you. If it were not for litthe Maur—’ 
Maurice McCaura dropped her hands 
as if he had been stung and drew back « 
step. “So ye hate him, pulse av me 
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heart! An’ if ye were no mother—wake 
up an’ go back to your boy.” He set his 
heel heavily on the smouldering turfs 
and ground the fire out of them ; 
and as the last flame flickered out 
he saw the wonder and terror of 
wakening in Kate Iveagh’s eyes. 
He heard her cry out her husband's 
name as she groped her way out into 


“ Yes,” she panted, “ it is all out in the 
valley. I must have been walking in my 
sleep again, and——” She stopped 





**ARE YEZ A WOMAN AT ALL?” 


the night, and then she was back in the 
cabin, panting out some incoherent words 
about the river. “Has it risen?” Maurice 
asked, quietly, as she caught at his <r 


abruptly, as a last gleam of the fire 
showed her Maurice's face, grave and 
compassionate. “Shall we be drowned, 
McCaura ?” 
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“ An hour will let us know,” Maurice 
said, curtly. “ Let go my arm—I’ll come 
back.” He had seen the gleam of a light 
gown passing in the darkness outside, 
and going -swiftly out he drew a wet 
girlish figure into his arms, calling her by 
name, “ Kitty Inchiquin !” 

“ Let me go,” the girl said, fluttering in 
his grasp like a frightened bird. “I am 
going home.” 

“Across the river, colleen dhas? 


” 


“MAURICE WENT A FEW YARDS 
FURTHER ” 


Maurice said with a faint laugh. “’Tis a 
long way round, sure—for the river’s up.” 

“ Let me go,” Kitty Inchiquin repeated, 
hurriedly. “I know the way—I know 
the way.” “’Tis as well, colleen dhas, 
that ye do that same, for ye’ll have to 
show it to two others to-night, maybe,” 
Maurice said with a grim smile. The 
moon was up now, and Kitty Inchi- 
quin turned her sad brown eyes on his 
face with a look of reproach, though 
there was none in her voice. “Let me 
go,” she said once more. “I am awake, 
McCaura.” 


“ Awake or asleep, you'll not go to 
your death, colleen dhas,” Maurice said, 
sternly: and Kitty’s white little face 
flushed a little. “It was a cruel thing 
to do,” she said, faintly, “—for her.” 
Maurice’s dark eyes flashed as they 
met hers. “And_ yoursilf, colleen 
dhas?” Kitty’s lips curved into a pale 
smile. 

“ T am here, now,” she said. “ And, if 
we are to be drowned, I am not sorry to 


4 


= o> age ut 
be here, McCaura. Let us go to Mrs. 
Iveagh now.” 

“T am here,” Kate Iveagh said, breath- 
lessly. “Have you found out any way o! 
escape, McCaura?” Maurice went a few 
yards further down the field and found 
himself knee-deep in the icy water. 

“ No,” he called back, “ but I am going 
to see. Stay there, both of ye, till | 
come back.” Kate Iveagh turned and 
caught her companion’s arm. “ Do you 
think there’s danger ?” 

“Yes,” Kitty Inchiquin said, quietly, 
and Kate drew her breath sharply. 
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“ Well—somebody won't care much. It 
is Kismet, I suppose.” She made a 
plucky attempt to steady her voice, but 
the fingers that held Kitty Inchiquin’s 
arm shook and burned. “Who are 
you? I don’t know your voice.” 

“I am your agent’s daughter.” 

“Inchiquin’s daughter? What are 
you doing here?” Kitty Inchiquin 
smiled. 

“You have been walking in your 
sleep, Mrs. Iveagh,” she said, quietly. 
“Perhaps I was doing the same—who 
knows?” Kate Iveagh released her arm 
sharply, and drew back, flushing darkly 
all over her handsome face. “ I am sorry 
for you, Miss_ Inchiquin,” she said, 
coldly. Then silence fell on them until 
Maurice’s return. “Ye must make haste,” 
he cried, “for the wather’s stronger than 
lam. There's a little way to wade, an’ 
thin a risin’ ground, an maybe we'll be 
able to keep the life in us there.” | 

“Not here?” Kate hesitated, looking 
‘rom one face to the other, both set and 
pale and stern, with no trace of the fear 
visible in hers. Maurice shook his head, 
and held out his hand. “ Slip down an’ 
I'll hould you fast, niver fear. Make 
haste.” 

“And her? Must you leave, her 
behind ?” 

“He is coming back for me,” Kitty 
Inchiquin said, with a little soft laugh: 
and Kate stepped down into the water, 
clinging desperately to her guide. 
Maurice pushed her up on the small 
island of dry land he had found, and 
stepped down into the whirling water 
again, fording it with infinite difficulty, 
for it was waist-high now and rising 
every moment. Half way across his 
hands touched a fold of a soaked gown, 
and the next minute Kitty Inchiquin 
was clinging to him. 

“Ye came across by yourself, colleen 
dhas?” he said; holding her tightly to 








/ 


him. “ Why did ye, thin, but to shame 
me?” 

“I came—to you,” Kitty said, faintly. 
“Is she safe—the other Kate ?” 

“Safe enough,’ Maurice. McCaura 
muttered, steadying himself with diffi- 
culty, as the girl was swept off her feet. 
“If we were wan half as safe—saints 
above, colleen dhas, hould fast.” For 
Kitty had loosened her clasp, and her 
head had slipped from his shoulder. 
“Colleen dhas, put your arm over my 
neck, an’ hould on.” 

“No,” Kitty said, softly, in his ear 
“ Save yourself, and go back to her.” 

“Not I.” 

“Let me go.” Kitty was struggling in 
his grasp now, until it was all he could 
do to hold her, strong man as he was. 
“No.” Maurice McCaura bent his 
head, and kissed the white face lying on 
his shoulder. “By my sowl, I believe 
the Shee made no mistake to-night whin 
they sint you first to me, colleen dhas.” 
Kitty’s cheeks were all in a flame now, 
and her eyes were bright with shy happi- 
ness, though the water was dragging 
her deeper down every minute. “ The 
Shee are very good to us,” she said, lift 
ing her happy eyes to his. Their lips 
met, and then the river rose breast-high 
swept Maurice from his foothold, and 
hurried the two on their way with 
desperate haste, blotting the light from 
Kitty’s eyes and the smile from Kitty's 
lips with a whirl of broken white water, 
and stopping Maurice McCaura’s ears to 
Kate Iveagh’s cry. Next morning a 
rescuing party found Kate Iveagh half 
distraught with terror, but quite unhurt, 
and brought her safe to her husband anid 
child; but the river keeps Maurice 
McCaura and Kitty Inchiquin among its 
secrets. And ‘since then, with Mairgread 
Rua, has died the antique custom of 
kindling the “ Fire of Stones” at Holland 
tide. 
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TARNISHED GRANDEUK 


On an 


Ancient House. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear 
The place is haunted ! 


ERHAPS no weird ruin ever 
better corresponded in every 
particular to Hood’s famous 
verse than does Emral, the 

deserted mansion of the Puleston family. 
It is situate in the valley of the Dee at 
a distance of some fifteen miles from 


iChester, and the utter desolation of this 


dead abode of living memories, this ruin 
of splendours long vanished away, is of 
a nature to creep into the very heart 
and bones of the beholder. Who needs 
to be told that such a place is haunted? 
Surely the “sense of mystery” broods 
‘here if anywhere? Full well we know 
‘hat shadows from the Century’s dawn 
must tread these rotten floors, gaze out 
upon the moonlight and mists of silent 
nights, show their dim faces at the 
casements, fight once more their battles, 
now written for us in musty records, live 
again in the habits of their time, pro- 
jected and visible from the far past. 


Emral is little known and few souls 
intrude upon its sinister seclusion. You 
shall, indeed, find upon its panels, where 
they rise nakedly in the ancient ban 
queting hall and elsewhere, the names 
of certain fatuous idiots writ large in 
chalk or charcoal. But these persons we 
have always with us; no solemn associa 
tions are sacred to them, no consciousness 
that they stand in a theatre of remot: 
human tragedies would give them paus« 
They have come upon hired brakes t 
this ancient spot, played hide and see! 
through the old chambers, peered with 
vulgar eyes for blood-stains upon the 
floors, shrieked with vulgar laughter an 
simulated vulgar fear, fouled the vene: 
able walls with vulgar writings and s 
made an end of their vulgar pleasure 
These are they who prophesy concert 
ing horse-races in secret places and 
would, if they could, print their own vi'c 
names across the face of the sun and 
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moon. Now is their hour: here are to be 
seen Jones, Smith, Green and the rest. 
They will be nameless soon enough. 
But Emral is no longer subject to the 
insults of the base. A year ago or more, 
Sir Richard Puleston passed away and 
his heirs have shut up the haunted house. 





DECAY AND 


The derivation of the name itself is 
doubtful. Some trace a connection 
between Emral and ‘emerald,’ and 
reasonable ground obtains for such an 
opinion. Emral stands in the parish of 
Worthenbury or the Welsh Gwerddem ; 
which latter word denotes an emerald. 
Worthenbury, itself is within the borders 
of a small, detached portion of Flintshire, 
known in olden times as “ Maelor Sae- 








sneg,” or the English Maelor. At the 
end of the reign of Henry III. occurs an 
important event in the history of this 
little patch of county. About that time 
one Gryffydd ap Madoc—a powerful 
Welsh Prince—was forced to shut him- 
self up against his enemies at Dinas 
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DESOLATION 


Bran, a fortress whose ruins crown a 
height of the Dee Valley to this day. 
Before Gryffydd’s death, in 1270, he be- 
queathed the “ Maclor Saesneg,” to his 
wife Emma (Audley); and she it doubt- 
less was who erected the first “ Emral ” 
on the site of the present ruined mansion. 

But the Prince’s widow was soon 
robbed of the property he had left to 
her, for ten years after her hu band’s 
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DAYLIGHT AND DUSI 


death, we find Sir Robert de Crevequer 
being put in by Edward I. as a bailiff, 
and a year or two later the King gives 
Emral to Sir Roger de Pyvelesden, 
whose family he held in high esteem. 
Sir Roger, a direct descendant of the 
De Pyvelsden who came over with the 
Conqueror, and who had settled some 
two hundred 


prisoner and presently hanged 
him at Carnarvon Castle. In 
the next reign this gentleman’s 
son, also named Sir Richard “of 
Emral,” represented the borough 
of Carnarvon in Parliament; and 
after a lapse of six long centuries, 
another Puleston— Sir John 
Henry, to wit—appears as the 
Governor of Carnarvon Castle. 
Sir John,:it may be noted, was 
knighted in 1887,and “is a de 
scendant of the Emral Pulestons, 
but bears not their title. The 
first example which occurs of 
the modern spelling of the name 
appears in the time of Robert 
Puleston, about the year 1400 
He it was who married Owen 
Glendower’s sister, and forfeited 
Emral by reason of the support 
he secretly extended to his 
famous brother-in-law. The 
place, however, was presently 
restored to him. 

To enumerate all those distin 
guished members of a famil) 
which has held Emral for etght 
and-twenty generations is not 


* our purpose; but the famous Sir John 


Puleston, Justice of the Court of Con 
mon Pleas, must be an exception. HH: 
lived to see Elizabeth, James I., an 
Charles I. on the throne; his carec: 
indeed, only terminated a few: mont! 
before the Restoration ; and as builde: 
of the oldest existing portions of ou: 





years before in 
Shropshire, was 
presently ap- 
pointed Sheriff 
of Anglesey, and 
collector of the 
taxes levied in 
North Wales. 
This latter busi- 
ness he con- 
ducted so zeal- 
ously that it led 
to his death, 
for an enraged 
native populace, 
driven mad 
under much 
taxation and 
hard foreign rule, 
fell upon the 
knight, made 
him close 


TWILIGHT 
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haunted house he commands particu- 
lar interest. The old Judge does not 
appear to have been a very keen sup- 
porter of King Charles, and in that 
respect differed from his neighbour, Sir 
[Thomas Hanmer, of Hanmer Hall, who 
raised troops for his monarch and 





former ruins; but how much of the 
previous structure exists in the present 
is not exactly to be determined. Emral 
Hall, as it now stands—in haunted 
dignity, waiting for Time’s hand to lay it 
level with the dust—is built to form three 
sides of a square. It consists of two 


PASSAGE-WAY ON TO STAIR-TOP 


quartered royalist soldiery in his man- 
sion. Emral, on the other hand, was 
held for Parliament, and fell to the 
King’s forces in March, 1644. That it 
Was more or less demolished at this 
period, like many another stately country 
house, there is little doubt ; and it seems 
equally certain that the greater part of 
the present mansion rose vnon the 


wings, facing north and south, and a 
wide front which connects them and 
opens upon the west. A moat lies before 
the house and winds round its southern 
wing, while in its rear runs the little 
Colbrook river, and other water may be 
seen glimmering in the park. Fine 
woods rise round Emral and _ splendid 
vistas and glades open through the forest 
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onevery hand. To return to the archi- 
tecture, it is said that the wings before 
alluded to were added to the main 
building by Sir John Puleston’s great- 
grandson, while the older and more 
interesting portions of the front were 
erected after the wars by the famous 
Judge’s son, Roger. 

Ivy hides much of windows and doors 
alike to-day, thrusts enquiring fingers in 
at the casements and climbs to the roof 
itself; but we must struggle through 
the creaking portal if we are to see 
the interior. Braving giant spiders and 
the thousand creeping, crawling things 
that now inhabit the deserted mansion, 
we find ourselves in an echoing hall cf 
stone at the foot of the dismantled stair- 
case. This was once a noble vision of 
delicate spiral balusters, but that same 
vermin which wrote upon the walls has 
torn the balustrade to pieces and only 
ruins remain. Our illustration of the 
passage-way was happily taken before 
the final onslaught of Smith and Jones. 
Now nothing of the balustrade is left at 
all. At the foot of the staircase is the 
entrance to the dining-room, a noble 
apartment occupying nearly the whole of 
the north end wall. The lofty mullioned 
windows hold nothing but splinters of 
glass now, the Georgian decorations of 
the roof and wainscot have also suffered 
from various causes, but the Puleston 
crest and coat of arms blazoned upon 
ceiling and fire-place remain in fair 
preservation. The interior of this 
chamber undoubtedly rose upon ancjent 
foundations, but it has been much altered 
since the old Judge’s time, and it may 
be noticed that a large bow window, 
which formerly overlooked the moat on 
the west side, has been closed up and 
its recess obliterated. While ascending 
the staircase to the upper chambers, 
traces may still be noted of the fresco- 
painting which once completely covered 
the walls, but time and fools have written 
all over it now, and we pass upwards 
through wreck and ruin and desolation. 
Every baluster has fallen to the hoof of 
an ass, and mere disgust greets that 
performance, but Time’s hand touches 
with solemnity and weird charm. We 
mark with silence and awe the creeping 
stain which tells of death and destruction, 
the hands of the ivy and the briar thrust 
through strange apertures, the rust that 
gnaws iron on many a fireless hearth; 
and we hear the echo from the naked 


chambers—a voice mournful and ‘long 
drawn out, as though, indeed, “ Time 
himself were speaking.” 

The drawing-room of Emral is un- 
doubtedly the finest apartment in_the 
house. Its noble alcoves, lofty windows, 
marvellous vaulted ceiling, and rare 
chimney-piece, all combine with the size 
of the great panelled chamber to arrest 
those who see it, and no splendour of 
fabrics and furniture could impress the 
imagination one half so powerfully as the 
reigning desolation. Ruin incarnate has 
made this place its home. The plaster 
gods and goddesses rot upon the ceilings, 
the hollow planking rots upon the floor; 
dead leaves lie idly in the corners- 
spoils of many past autumn storms; 
the smell of decay seems almost visible. 
Presently the roof and floor alike must 
go; the last oaken beam will break in 
the jaws of worm and canker and 
decay; and then the upper floors o) 
the mansion will fall in thunder and 
one more mournful stage in its decline 
be accomplished. To judge from ap- 
pearances, full half a century must have 
elapsed since any brain was busy with 
the preservation of Emral, or any purse 
was opened on the fabric’s behalf. But 
Time works fast with a free hand, and it 
may be that the house has not in reality 
stood uncared for through such a long 
period. In the bedrooms mouldy paper 
still hangs its strips and tatters from the 
walls, while one such apartment yet 
contains the remains of a handsome 
cabinet, which now stands a battere! 
wreck, in keeping with its mournful su: 
roundings. The kitchen is spacious, and 
its old-fashioned bins and. cupboards, 
bread -kneading trough, and length) 
range, give insight into the wholesa! 
cooking arrangements of days long gor 
by, call up the ghosts of banquets eate 
before we were born, conjure visions : 
splendid hospitality. Together with i: 
sculleries, pantries, and other offices, this 
vast kitchen occupies the south-easter 
corner of the pile, and lies below the 
level of the ground. 

Beyond the moat, and behind tlic 
Hall, is the orchard, surrounded by 
high walls, through one of which 's 
pierced a doorway. On either side, \ct 
into the brickwork, are stone shields, 
having the Puleston arms carved thereon, 
and against the orchard wall stands 
that is left of an old vinery. . The pent 
roof of rotting wood and broken gl:ss 
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still exists, but an army of rank grasses 
and gigantic stinging nettles guard the 
empty ruin now. The flower-gardens 
and lawns lay upon the south side of the 
mansion and, passing the dank and 
desolate moat, we may walk dry-foot 
and even find faint indications of the 
prim flower beds, ancient turf and rose- 
crowned pathways of an old-world gar- 
den; and fancy traces them easily enough, 
though facts break down and can be 
followed no further under their dense 
covering of unlovely herbage. This 
garden lies in a triangle extending 
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The lords and ladies of Emral have 
vanished for ever. The story of those 
events which ultimately led to the deser- 
tion of the old hall is a sad one, and 
until lately could not be well related in 
a public print, inasmuch as some con 
cerned with the actual dissension still 
lived; but the generation has now passed 
away, and there can be no offence in 
briefly narrating the outline of those cit 
cumstances which have reduced Emral 
to its present desolation. A _ family 
quarrel brought the mansion to ruin, and 
in no ungentle spirit we approach the 








VIEW OF THE HOUSE 


between the river Colbrook, already 
mentioned, and a channel from it which 
supplies the moat; but ruin, rotting 
timber and a world of weeds are all that 
now face us within it, turn where we 
may. It is the abode of the slug and 
the snail; it might be the home of the 
snake. 

Flat plantains ana unseemly stalks 
Have crept across the gravel walks ; 
The vines are dead, long, long ago, 

The almond buds no longer blow. 
Nature, who treads her nobles down, 
And gives their birthright to the clown, 
Has sown her base-born weedy things 
Above the garden’s Queens and Kings. 


And as in the garden, so in the house. 
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subject and re-tell the tale. The recent 
baronet, Sir Richard Price Puleston, who 
passed away at an advanced age three 
years ago, was the only son of Sir 
Richard Puleston by his first marriage. 
This knight married a second time, taking 
to wife one considerably below him 
in rank; and upon his death, in the year 
1860, it was found he had estranged from 
the eldest son and heir all property and 
moneys possible, bequeathing the same 
to the children of his second wife. The 
late baronet, thus gravely crippled, could 
not afford to worthily maintain Emral, 
and therefore let the place to Mr. R. P. 
Ethelston, the brother-in-law of Mr. 
Edmund Peel of “Bryn-y-pys.” But 
years of neglect had already wrought 
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vrave havoc with Emral Hall, and finding 


his landlord unequal to the task of 


making good the widespread dilapida- 
tions consequent on a past of thriftless 
neglect, Mr. Ethelston reluctantly aban- 
doned his tenancy, and the pending ruin, 
delayed by him awhile, began again with 
his departure. This is all the story that 
need concern us. For fifteen or 

more years after the withdrawal 

of Mr. Ethelston, Emral stood 
empty, left to the mercy of sight- 

seers, who worked their will in- 

doors as other weeds flourished 
unchecked without. Then, upon 

the demise of the owner: Sir 
Richard Puleston, already men- 
tioned, his heirs shut up the 
ruined mansion completely, and 
special permission is now needed 

to obtain a view of it. 

So, with thought on the added 
human interests now awakened 
before the spectacle of Emral 
Hall, we may take our leave of 
it. But first the venerable Deer 
Park challenges attention, with 
its wonderful iron gates to the 
main entrance, with the site of 
the ancient chapel, long since 
vanished away, with the exquisite 
glen of the little Colbrook—a 
fairy land renewed by every 
springtime. The bridge which 
spans this stream and leads to 
Emral is closed by a pair of 
wrought-iron gates, the elaborate 
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scroll-work and tracery of which are 
rarely passed without comment by the 
most casual visitor. But still nobler 
portals lie beyond. The second pair of 
gates are lofty and stand between 
massive stone pillars higher than them 
selves. They, too, exhibit choice 
workmanship in iron and bear above 
the gates themselves a raised canopy of 
conventional scroll and leaf-work, finely 
conceived, bearing in the midst the 
arms of Puleston upon a shield, with the 
crest above. An interesting fact is 
worthy of note in this connection. 
While speaking of the lodge gate oi 
“ Bracebridge Hall,” Washington Irving 
describes with happy phrase how that 
it was “in a heavy, magnificent old style 
of iron bars, fancifully wrought at top 
into flourishes and flowers;” and in 
Randolph Caldecott’s illustrated edition 
of the “Sketchbook,” the artist, who 
was a North Shropshire man, and, 
doubtless, knew Emral sufficiently well, 
draws these identical gates before us to 
illustrate the quoted words. He places 
them, however, beside Emral Lodge, 
which adds to the charm of his drawing, 
but is contrary to fact. The lodge lies 
elsewhere, on the other side of the park 
at the end of the avenue, but that 
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another iron gate also existed here in 
the past, though it has since disappeared, 
Mr. F. Hope-Jones, the well-known 
antiquary, conclusively proves. Upon 
our way to the ivy-clad lodge we 
pass the site of the chapel. Of this little 
is now known, but that it existed ancient 
documents attest. In the report of the 
jurors appointed by the king to enquire 
into Ecclesiastical Benefices in the year 
1657, we find these words: “/John Pules- 
ton ts setsed of an ancient Mansion 
House, called Emerall . that there is 
likewise an ancient chappell belonging to 
the satd Mansion House.” This little 
place of worship was unfortunately 
pulled down more than a century since ; 
and Mr. Hope-Jones aforesaid makes 
the interesting point that the stone 
cross, which now adorns the ¢vble of the 





Hall, once stood in all probability above 
the chapel. 

So much, then, for Emral. Thus far 
have we briefly glanced at its past 
history and its present condition. What 
lies hidden in the future for it has not 
to our knowledge been yet determined. 
But we must hope that the fate of the 
ancient pile is a happier one than now 
appears probable; we must believe that 
its present unhappy circumstances re- 
present the darkness before dawn; 
and that in years to come life and 
laughter and happiness will find a 
home at Emral once again. Then 
years may dim the present mournful 
memories, and a new generation find 
in this fair home the happiness and 
peace enjoyed there aforetime by their 
ancestors 
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MRS. TOMPKYNS. 


BY R. SAVACE. 


CHAPTER IL 


The following has been communicated to me by a medical woman of my 


acquaintance. 
a ceriain circle. 


“ HE’S just pining away before my 
S very eyes,” Mr. Tompkyns said. 
Mr. Tompkyns was a person 
small of physique but great in 
the city, who had summoned me—the 
only medical woman in the neighbour- 
hood—to prescribe for his wife. His 
pre-eminence in things financial was 
proclaimed, had the fact needed insist- 
ence, by the magnificence of his posses- 
sions. 

The road to his house had taken me 
through miles of beautiful parkland, 
which was but a fraction of the Tomp- 
kyns estate, and was set with the rarest 
shrubs and trees that skill and gold 
could induce to grow there. The house 
was a marble mansion, each room a 
triumph of art. Yet with all his 
prosperities Tompkyns was able to ward 
from his lovely young wife neither 
sickness, nor childlessness, nor any other 
ill save hunger and cold and the blessing 
of drudgery to which flesh is heir. 

No woman out of a Zenana could 
afford to wear such gorgeous gowns, no 
well-living reputably wedded woman 
boasted such jewels. Nor had any a more 
charmingly appointed house, or hand- 
somer horses and carriages, to speed her 
through life. If she had wished she 
might even have wheeled on a silver cycle. 
Yet, as the poor little fellow deplored, 
she was pining away before his eyes. 

She was a beautiful creature. Too 
ethereal for a goddess—our notions of 
goddesses have descended to us from an 
age of stone—she was like some pictured 
seraph. But in her face were lines of 
human yearning such as seraphs—so we 


It explains a mystery at one tinte much discussed in 
Zo many tt remains to this day a mystery. 


are taught to belicve—are never guilty 
of, and her eyes suggested weariness and 
tears. She sat in her pink boudoir that 
morning a dainty iridescence in a silken 
tea-gown bedecked with ostrich-feathers 
and begirt with silver clasps. Her 
fingers flashed with rings of diamond, 
amethyst and pearl, and her great knot 
of nut-brown hair was loosely caught 
back on her neck by a silver dagger, 
diamond-hilted. Her small silk-stock 
inged feet nestled in satin slippers, and 
frills of the filmiest lace peeped out at 
the hem of her gown. If money were 
at all another name for happiness, then 
would the chalice of Mrs Tompkyns’ 
bliss have been full indeed, but happiness 
walks as frequently bare-footed as it 
does in buckled shoes. 

Mrs. Tompkyns was manifestly ill. 
Health never showed a skin so milky or 
such lustrous eyes; nor have hands of 
her translucency a hold on life. “I have 
taken her abroad,” Tompkyns said, “ but 
she only gets worse. She is crying al! 
the while for home.” 

He crossed the dainty room, ever) 
stick and stitch of whose daintines 
belonged to him, as did the white-clac 
woman in its midst. He took one of her 
delicate hands in his. It shivered for a 
moment, then lay passive on his short 
stout palm. He held it wistfully, his 
mean features working with a patho: 
that would have dignified a visage les 
vulgar. But Tompkyns was exception- 
ally ordinary. “There’s a hand for 
Christian,” he protested in his comm: 
way. “I’m downright ashamed of 
Looks as if I starved her.” 
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‘““WE ARE NOT A LONG-LIVED FAMILY” 


Mrs. Tompkyns laughed faintly and 
etook possession of her hand. “O no! 
You do not starve me, Robert,” she 
rejoined. 

They made a striking contrast, stand- 
1g together ; she with her willowy grace 
nd refinement, he stunted, thick-set and 
ithout one line or feature that did not 
transgress the physical ideal. Yet there 
Weresterling qualities inthe man,qualities 
f industry, honesty, and affection, and 
he luxury with which he had beset this 
minine blossom was the outcome of 
enterprise and dogged application. For 

mpkyns was a man of sturdy honour, 
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whose word was his bond, whose name 
in the city was safe as the Bank of 
England. 

Nature had certainly been hard on 
him. Through all her transparent skin, 
his dainty wife flushed with repudiation 
at his coming. There was not a fibre in 
her but rebelled against him. She 
shuddered under his touch. Even the 
lustrous velvet pupils of her eyes shrank 
upon him. Yet she smiled and suffered 
his caresses, as if recognising the claims 
of his worth and affection, and the fact 
that she belonged to him. When he 
soon left us she drew a deep breath of 
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relief. Her whole expression changed. 
“Iam not very strong,” she said, “but 
there is really nothing wrong with me. 
My husband would take me away, and I 
am not happy except at home.” 

Her eye met mine just then. A 
sudden tide of sensitive blood rushed 
over her face and throat, her lids were 
down-cast with a curious consciousness. 
“I have never been strong,” she con- 
tinued, striving for composure. “We 
are not a long-lived family.” 

I went into her case, but could find no 
cause for her weakness and wasting. 

“Does the mind never prey on the 
body?” she asked, impatient of my 
questions. 

“Certainly,” | answered, “ but the fact 
of some physical failure just as fre- 
quently preys on the mind, and cause 
and effect get jumbled. Many a girl 
attributes to a sentimental cause the 
depression that is merely the outcome 
of dyspepsia.” 

“I do not know what dyspepsia 
means,” she said, “ but then I have never 
any appetite.” 

“ You have not enough to do?” 


CHAP 


I COULD hear of no Leander. A 
iloctor is made the recipient of much 
gossip, for in sickness persons wax con- 
fidential both as regards their own and 
their neighbours’ affairs. But “the 
beautiful Mrs. Tompkyns,” as she was 
known through all the county, had 
shown no preference, had in fact for that 
very reason given dire offence among the 
train of cavaliers to be found at the 
charming heels of any young and at- 
tractive woman whose wifehood obviates 
the matrimonial risks besetting single 
blessedness. Her indifference to the 
other sex was so pronounced that it was 
generally conceded there must be some- 
body at a distance, or even somebody 
dead, whom she had met and loved before 
she married Tompkyns. Nobody knew 
anything definite. They only knew that 
here was a young and lovely woman 
who plainly did not love her husband 
(a circumstance not regarded as unusual) 
or anybody else in view, and so they 
wondered who and where was the man 
she did love. They ignored the signifi- 
cant fact that many a young and lovely 


“Do you know I was last week at 
four balls, two dinners, three hunt break- 
fasts and a wedding; and I had a 
good-sized house-party all the time.” 

“ Then you have too much to do.” 

She shook her head. “When my time 
is occupied I do not brood.” 

“What in the name of wonder hav 
you to brood over? If you were to see 
the conditions under which some of my 
patients live, you would learn what rea! 
trouble is.” 

“1 daresay I would change with some 
of them,” she said slowly, “ for some of 
them have what I have not.” 

“One cannot have everything,” was 
my sententious comment. 

“Ah! but there are things and things,” 
she answered with a quiver of her lovely 
lips. 

With Tompkyns in my mind, her 
meaning was evident enough. 

Now in the name of all the gods who 
order domesticity, I pondered, let no 
Leander fall in Mrs. Tompkyns’ way 
If, indeed, I added, remembering her 
sudden flush and consciousness, Leander 
be not already in the tide. 


TER IL. 


woman is in love with nobody so much 
as with herself. 

For some months after I knew her | 
was as sure there was no man in the case, 
as I was sure it was not herself of whom 
she was enamoured. Whensoever I met 
her, her eyes were seeking, always seek- 
ing. This characteristic gave colour in 
the minds of many to that belief ina 
somebody whom she had found, and, i 
might be, had lost again. But to me 
there was something in her great unhapp\ 
eyes that said she had never found him 
A change came presently over he: 
There appeared a certain glow in her face 
and her eyes tranquillised. She smiled 
more often, more serenely. People said 
he had returned. But there was not a 
shadow of proof. Nor could those most 
concerned in ferreting scandals lay so 
much as a finger-tip on him. 

I was dining one night with the 
Tompkyns, being from time to time in 
attendance on her, when Tompkyns sent 
for me into the library. It was evident 
something had happened. His face was 


white with a passion the glare in his 
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overhung eyes proclaimed to be anger. 
He walked about the handsome room, 
clenching and unclenching his fists. 

“T overheard something as I left the 
dining-room,” he began, stifling in his 
voice a rage that would have roared. 
Then he lost control. “If there’s any 
truth in it I swear before God I'll kill 
him.” 


Perspiration beaded his forehead, 
though all round the house the snow lay 
thick and the library fire had gone out. 
_ “You know there's no truth in it,” I 
insisted. 

He turned on me suspiciously. “ You 
have heard it then.” 

“IT have heard some silly gossip. Her 
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delicacy and melancholy have served for 
an excuse for idle tongues. You know 
as well as I do that there is not the least 
foundation for such a suspicion.” 

“I know! Great Heavens, what does 
any man know where a woman is 
concerned ?” he raged. 

“You are not just. I believe no one 
more honourable-minded lives 








METHING WHITH 
He grasped my hand and wrung it 
For a moment he was almost good 
looking. “Thank you for that,” he said, 
“thank you for it. I’ve always found 
her so. But what did Somers mean? 
He spoke as if he knew something.” 
“He knows nothing more, I am con- 
fident, than that she once very properly 
snubbed him. I have heard the whole 
thing threshed out. The worst they can 
say is that she must be pining for some- 
body because she has that touch of 
inelancholy you know in her.” 
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“Yes, but may it not’ be so? Why is 
she melancholy ?” 

“Temperament.” 

“ Ah, you say so. But she is certainly 
melancholy—and ill.” 

His voice fell as though he feared to 
give substance to the truth by speak- 
ing it. 

“God knows I'm not the sort of man 
for any woman to be in love with,” he 
said presently. “I’m only a money- 
grubbing machine. I’ve been able to 
buy myself one of the loveliest creatures 
God ever made, but I can’t make her 
care for me any more than she cares for 
one of the footmen.” He laughed 
bitterly. “When I was a poor devil of 
a clerk I could spend hours in picture- 
galleries and fields. Now I have a 
picture-gallery and a park of my own it 
bores me to walk through them. I've 
spent my life in getting things I was all 


the while losing the power to enjoy as I 
see ninety-five per cent. of my neighbours 
doing. While I’ve been grubbing money 
to set my wife in luxury I’ve been losing 
all that might have made her care for 
me. We haven’t a taste in common. 
She is—well, you know what she is. | 
—well, you can see what I am.” 

The unfortunate man was unburden- 
ing himself to himself rather than to me, 
and I felt in the embarrassing position 
of one who overhears what is not meant 
for him. The contempt with which he 
reviewed his own shortcomings—and | 
could not deny thathe had painted a faith- 
ful if a cruel portrait—was of a kind 
we sometimes indulge against ourselves 
in solitude, but rarely in public. 

“If I ever have any sons,” he wound 
up, “I'll stop the breed of money 
machines. I'll put them to the plough 
and make men of them.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


IT was close upon twelve and I was 
on the point of retiring when some weeks 
later Tompkyns thundered upon my 
door. Hearing him in the hal: I went 
out. “Can you come at once ?” he asked. 
“ She is ill.” 

“ What is the matter?” 

“| charged her with it—and it’s true,” 
he broke out furiously. 

“ Did she admit anything ?” 

“Do women ever tell the truth? I 
caught her kissing his portrait. She 
wears a rose over her heart. And to 
think,” he broke out passionately, “to 
think of the thousands of roses I have 
given her and she has thrown aside.” 

“A thing belonging to her girlhood,” 
1 hazarded, “withered and shrivelled 
almost beyond recognition.” 

“Not three days old, I'll swear,” he 
said sardonically. 

I found her in her white room, an 
exhausted, weary woman. Her appear- 
ance was alarming. I had not seen her 
for some weeks and, during that interval, 
she had altered sadly for the worse. She 
did not notice my approach. She lay 
on a couch with closed eyes. In the 
curled fingers of one wasted hand was a 
little heap of rose-petals—rose-petals 
obviously, as her husband had said, “ not 
three days old !” 

He turned on his heel and went out. 


While we were getting her to beda 
photograph slipped from her dress and 
fell on the floor, face down. In picking 
it up the maid half turned it over. I 
caught a glimpse of a noble head. The 
photograph was recent, for the name on 
the back was that of a photographer who 
had not long come into the neighbour- 
hood. Poor Mr. Tompkyns! I reflected, 
contrasting his appearance with that 
of this classic rival. And poor Mrs 
Tompkyns! I reflected, considering her 
white and wasted arms and the patheti: 
shrinking of her beautiful breast. What 
a tragedy civilization had made of nature 
Every curve in her dainty womanhood 
called out for love: her seeking eyes, he 

ender hands, the unshed kisses of her 
mouth. Every nerve in her strung t 
the tension of the noble, cried for a he: 
Society and her mother had given her 
Mr. Tompkyns. 

Possibly weighed in the balance 
citizenship the scale would speak 
Tompkyns’ rather than in Leander 
favour, but the Tompkyns virtues we 
essentially of the counting-house orde: 
and no woman has ever been found t 
love a man because he happened to | 
gifted with an exceptional head f 
figures, though many a woman has bec 
found to marry one for no more vali! 
reason ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DESPITE the evidence of the rose and 
portrait, the object of Mrs. Tompkyns’ 
interest remained concealed. All her 
husband’s efforts, and though he main- 
tained a sullen silence on the subject I 
knew he was moving heaven and earth 
to trace his rival, proved abortive. The 
post-bag held no letterseitherin her or the 
unknown’s. hand. She preserved the 
same indifference to every man whe 





visited the house. And she died by 

hes. : 

During this period Tompkyns behaved 
extraordinarily well. I was in constant 
attendance, and I never knew him to 
peak a word of complaint or rebuke. 
He was tender and kind to a degree 
pathetic to one who knew the circum- 
stances. At the end of a long day in 
e city, and his days there were long 
and onerous, he would be ready—eager 
iineed were—to sit up with her at night, 
to ride any distance for some trifle she 
Ccsired, or to fulfil any other duty whereof 


‘oo - 


his staff of servants might well have 
relieved him. 

He was jealous that anybody but him- 
self should do the least thing for her. 
But7all that the poor man did out of 
the tenderest and finest in his nature, his 
mean appearance and ill-manner of doing 
spoilt. Though I saw and realised his 
merits I could not blind myself to the 
fact that he had not one quality to rouse 


HIM YET” 


a woman's love. For nature making for 
physical perfectness gives physical per- 
fectness her magic. And, as I| have said, 
poor Tompkyns was so very ordinary. 

Once as he arranged her pillows, during 
the illness that followed, I saw her turn 
and kiss his clumsy fingers wistfully. 
There was in her eyes a look of pain as 
though she would gratefully have loved 
him if she could. But nature had decreed 
against him—cruelly if you will—but 
nature did not want any of Mr. Tomp- 
kyns in her perfect man. 

At the touch of her lips, an incoherent 
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moan, like the cry of a hurt animal, broke 
from him. He flung himself down by 
her bed, and buried his face in its satin 
and lace. The very abandon of his pain 
and passion would in another man have 
been convincing and coercive, but the 
intensity of the impulse only saved the 
unfortunate Tompkyns from grotesque- 
ness. The physical degeneracy conse- 
quent on his life and heredity masked 
the natural man. Romeo, for all his 
sentiment and ardour, could not move 
you vulgarly disguised. 

Mrs. Tompkyns was on a fair road to 
recovery when I found her one morning 
with high fever, a pulse that proclaimed 
the blood-tide dashing through its 
channels with devastating force, blazing 
eyes that seemed to scorch great circling 
shadows round them. “What is the 
meaning of this?” I questioned of her 
maid. 

Her mistress’s burning eyes flashed her 
anentreaty. But the girl was faithfully 
obdurate. “I told her I must tell you,” 
she replied, “ because she’s just killing 
herself. She was out last night again, 
ma’am.” 

“Out! Out with the thermometer 
near freezing point! Out in all that 
rain!” 

“She was in the quadrangle, ma’am. 
She’s there for hours together. And it’s 
enough to give anybody their death, let 
alone her being so delicate. I said I'd 
tell the doctor, ma'am. .It wasn’t any- 
thing but my duty,” she excused herself. 

Mrs. Tompkyns’ gaze met mine. Her 
face became suddenly suffused with that 
same blush and shame I had seen before. 
She turned her looks away. So there is 
a Leander, after all, | concluded, and I 
confess my sympathies at that moment 
were with Tompkyns. 

When she was better I warned her. 
“You must give up those visits to the 
quadrangle, my dear. The damp there 
endangers your life.” She glanced at 
me beseechingly. Her hand stole up 
with a gesture of secrecy to something 
at her breast. 

“ Your husband is a kind but a jealous 
man,” I went on, “and if he were to find 
anybody you care about, there would be 
sad trouble.” 

She gave a little choking sob and 
turned her face away. “ There is nobody 
at all,” she faltered. 

I strolled one day into the quadrangle. 
It was,as Bradley had said,a dismal place 


enough, and certainly the last place in 
the world for my delicate patient. It 
was shut in tomb-like by a wall of yews. 
It was marble paved and the pavement 
glistened dank and mossy. At one end 
a sun-dial carven in stone showed the 
hour in shadow; at the other a 
statue of young Antinous, begirt from 
shoulder to knee with a leopard-skin, 
stood poised holding a javelin lightly in 
one hand. He was set high on a mound 
of grass, and showed supple and beautiful! 
against the hedge of yews. At the foot 
of the bank I found a fading rose. 

I was turning aside with a cynical 
thought—for the rose had not dropped 
from the skies—when my attention was 
caught by the gleam of something white 
protruding from between the statue's 
shapely shoulder and his leopard skin. 
It was a note with the superscription 
“To my Dearest,” in Mrs. Tompkyns’ 
failing hand. 1 felt myself at liberty to 
pocket it lest somebody less scrupulous 
should do so. It was stained and wet, 
having apparently fain in its hiding-place 
some days. 

I restored it to her next morning. “| 
found it in the quadrangle,” I said. 

Her white face flushed and the hand 
she held for it shook till the paper rustled 
She thanked me below her breath and 
with an air of shame. She leaned up 
presently as though she had it in her mind 
to speak, but she thought better of it and 
sank back on her pillows with a sigh. 

Meanwhile where was Leander hiding! 
The world outside Mrs. Tompkyns’ gat«s 
had come to the conclusion that Leander 
was a fiction, just as the facts of his 
hitherto doubted existence were forcing 
themselves irresistibly on the notice ot 
her own house. 

Tompkyns. became a changed man 
He was moody and absent. Peop!e 
wondered why he had taken to spending 
his Sundays and Saturday afternoons in 
pistol-practice. Two or three youthis 
not yet of an age to realise that which is 
due to the millionaire hazarded the 
witticism that Tompkyns projected in- 
viting the Prince of Wales or the German 
Emperor to shoot over his coverts the 
following season, and being city-bred 
imagined partridges and pheasants to be 
brought down with revolver and bullets. 
But if they had met the man as I have met 
him, his sallow face ashen, his mouth 
one grim line, his eyes fixed wildly as 
in some lonely corner of his park he 
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“PRONE AT THE STATUE’S FEET” 
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aimed for the heart of an imagined 
adversary, they would have held their 
peace. He prowled about at night and 
came home at odd seasons. Of all of 
which assiduities on his part I believe 
Mrs. Tompkyns was wholly unsuspicious. 
She said only she thought it must be 
better for Robert’s health that he should 
not be continually in that horrid city. 

But that day when I found him putting 
bullets into the bark of a cherished 
gatalpa, he had avowed himself. “By 
God!” he had said, the sweat standing 
thick on his forehead, “ I’ll find him yet.” 

“You do yourself and her a cruel 
injustice,” I had answered and passed on. 
For though I could not deny that there 
was something I did not think what he 
thought. 

And then the whole pitiful thing came 
out. It was just upon midnight when 
Bradley precipitated herself into my 
room. “Please,ma’am,come,” she panted, 
“come or she'll get her death. I did all 
I could, but she would go out.” 

The girl had commanded or cajoled a 
dog-cart out of the stables and I drove 
back post-haste with her. Arrived we 
made a feint of entering by a side door, 
leaving the groom in the drive. “This 
way,” she whispered, “ it’s a short cut to 
the quadrangle. And whatever will the 
master say ?” 

The moon was making of the world a 
giant monotone. We could see our way 
clearly, though at intervals we were 
plunged in the profoundest shade. Not 
a sound stirred beyond the crunching 
of the gravel under our feet and the brush 
and snap of twigs as we pushed past. 

The quadrangle was a flood of light. 
In that white flood like a drowned thing 
Mrs. Tompkynslay—proncat the statue’s 
feet. She wore but a thin robe, a robe 
designed for warm luxurious rooms, and 
she lay with her fragile limbs in the wet 
frost-crisping grass. 

One wasted arm was flung about the 
marble feet. From time to time she 
kissed them. “When I am dead, dear,” 
she w.‘spered as though someone had 
been there, “shall I see you? Are you 
in the world where I am going?” 

I anathematised him fora selfish brute, 
whosoever he might be. But I doubted 
that he had been there that evening. 
He would scarcely have left her in such 
plight. We got her away. She was 
weak and light. It was easy to loose 
her clinging hands. As we bore her 


upstairs, treading softly, for scandal has 
sensitive ears, we met Tompkyns coming 
down. His eyes were bloodshot. He 
was dressed for walking; he held a 
revolver in one hand. 

At sight of us he started. “Good 
Heavens, what is it? Is she hurt?” 

“Mistress was delirious, sir, and 
wandered in her sleep,” the faithful 
Bradley said. 

“You are a liar,” he thundered, “and 
if I find you’ve been deceiving me, you 
shall go before morning.” 

Bradley tossed her head and muttered. 
But she dared not speak. 

Mrs. Tompkyns died that night. She 
regained consciousness for that moment 
only in which she lost it for ever. Her 
face became illumined, her soul leapt 
out through her eyes. “Now I am 
coming,” she cried, and died. 

Perhaps, after all, I reflected, the man 
is dead and she was but keeping a 
memory green. 

But the secret did not die with her. 

Two mornings later Tompkyns strede 
into my room. In his hand was an 
envelope. He laid it before me. On it 
was written in his wife’s hand, the 
tremulous hand of her latter days : 


Dear Robert, it is something I have 
loved, something that has been the most to 
mein my short life. Put it on my heart, 
dear, and bury tt with me. Oh, 1 shall 
sleep so quietly. 


“T would not open it without a 
witness,” he said, taking up the envelope 
again. 

“You should not open it at all.” 

He laughed, a short, harsh laugh. His 
bloodshot eyes seemed starting from his 
head. “Then I might pass him in the 
street, or even sit at meat with him,” he 
said. 

He tore it open. A photograph fell 
out. I recognised it ina moment. He 
scanned it closely, impressing the features 
on his memory, I thought. For some 
minutes his fury blinded him. Then his 
face limned the changes from rage, 
jealousy, revenge, to absolute bewilder- 
ment. He flung it down and burst into 
a fit of baffled laughter. “ What does it 
mean ?” he gasped. 

I knew the classic head at a glance 
I remembered how a former glimpse of it 
had set me pitting it against Tompkyns 
But I was not prepared for that which 
turned out. The portrait was a portrai! 
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of the marble Antinous of the quad- 
rangle. 

It was faded and worn with the cling 
and moisture of a thousand kisses. It 
was moulded and curved by the warmth 
of her bosom and cheek. There were 
circles where tears that had rained from 
her eyes had fallen on it. About it clung 
tenderly and like a long caress a strand 
of her beautiful hair. Out of its envelope 


a shower of sad-scented rose-petals 
dropped, tied to it by a ribbon was a knot 
of love-notes—love-notes bearing that 
superscription “ Zo my Dearest.” 

“ What does it mean ?” he whispered, 
his face as white in the dawning of the 
mystery as hers at home. 

“It means nothing, my friend,” I said 
as well as I was able. “Nothing but 
another woman’s broken heart !” 


“THE WIDOWED HEART.” 


I sIT in the flickering firelight, 


Soft shadows round me fall: 


The silence is strangely tender 


That fills my hearth and hall ; 


It seems like a winged spirit 


Soothing my heart of pain, 


Then I start and almost fancy 


I hear thy voice again. 


The quiet dark steals o’er the land, 


The wind is half a moan, 


You sleep on the lonely hill-side, 


And I am here alone. 


] leave my windows unshuttered, 


You always loved the light, 


Ilow can I shut in this brightness 


When you are in the night? 


With only the storm-toss’d billows 


Singing thy requiem hymn, 


Whilst silent stars from their awful height 


Watch when the light grows dim. 


You have slipped from my fond embrace, 


Who found earth’s dearest bliss 


In these ready arms to shelter 


With love and tender kiss ; 


You have passed beyond earth’s voices, 


Beyond the hand that clings, 


If I called you would not answer, 


Nor list to earthly things. 


O! could I but rise and follow 


To yon still, mystic shore, 


For, alas! 


my arms are empty— 


Empty for evermore. 


S. LouIE ROWED. 
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Bowler Explosions. 


WRITTEN BY WALTER WOOD. ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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HERE are in England 

~ some 200,000 boilers, 

large and small, used 

for manufacturing, in- 

dustrial and _ kindred 

purposes. Most of 

these are as sound and 

strong as the combined 

skill of the engineer 

and the maker can de- 

vise ; some, in spite of 

all the efforts made by 

Government and insurance companies, 

are only awaiting a fit opportunity to 

do as many of their kind have done 
before—* go off.” 

It was lately put on official record that 
for twenty-seven years an owner worked 
a boiler at a pressure of 60 lbs. per square 
inch, without ever making an examin- 
ation of the structure, and “he thought 
it would go on working at that pressure 
for an indefinite time.” This touching 
confidence was equalled by another 
steam user who examined his boiler by 
tapping it with a hammer, and “so long 
as the hammer did not go through the 


plates, he thought that the boiler.was - 


quite safe.” 

Weare all familiar with the legend of the 
American skippers who sat on the safety- 
valves of their vessels, in the palmiest 
days of the river races, but a Yorkshire 
boiler attendant improved on that system 
by allowing the safety-valve to become 
corroded absolutely fast to the boiler 
itself. When an expert tested the valve 
—after the boiler had exploded—he 
found that a hydraulic pressure of two 
tons to the square inch was necessary to 
force a drop of water through it. The 
valve hac not acted for many years prior 
to the accident. Another feature of this 
remarkable case was that the attendant 
varied his engineering duties by acting 
as carter for his employer. 

In one of the most curious boiler ex- 
plosions on record-—at Drighlington, 
Yorkshire, on March 19th, 1889—the 
owner stated at the public inquiry that 


he placed implicit trust in his engineman 
and—Providence. The boiler in this case 
was a small one used for lowering men 
into the pit of a colliery. It was about 
thirty-two years old, and when it burst 
there was an area of about five square 
feet in the shell in which the thickness 
of the plate was less than 1-32 of an inch. 
The boiler was in daily use, with people 
in close proximity passing to and fro, 
and with inhabited houses within seventy 
yards. The boiler in its flight cleared 
some portions of the upper rooms of two 
cottages, in which children were sleeping, 
and two of them were hurt, but no lives 
were lost. The result of the owner's 
faith in Providence and his boiler-man 
is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. 

Even boiler explosions have their 
humorous side. A boiler, like a human 
being, can get an evil reputation, and 
such a structure existed some years ago 
in Leeds. The boiler was known to be 
in an exceedingly bad way, and those 
acquainted with its failings were prepared 
to see it ascend at anytime. It happened 
that two men_were at work together 
when they noticed a great black object 
rising through the air like a rocket. 
“ Look,” said one of them to his friend, 
“ that'll be ——’s boiler!” And it was. 

One of the most terrible explosions of 
recent years was due to wasted plates. 
On January 19th, 1881, near Batley, a 
boiler burst and killed sixteen people 
and injured several others. This boiler 
was made in 1855, and was 27 feet 
5 inches long, and 7 feet 4 inches internal 
diameter. Examination showed that 
some of the plates were worn from 
¥% inch to 1-16 of an inch in thickness, 
and that the plates had been eaten away 
because the boiler had been set in lime 
instead of fireclay. For a length ol 
nearly five feet the corroded plates were 
no thicker than a sixpence. Immedi- 
ately after the explosion the boiler was 
alongside another of a similar design 
but comparatively new. That remained 
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lightly out of position, but almost intact. 
It is marked 2 in the accompanying 
photograph, and is_ serviceable for 
purposes of comparison. The exploded 
boiler was used for warming purposes 
only. And here it may be remarked 
that a boiler need not be worked ata 





WRECK OF A HOUSE 


in June, 1895, at Redcar, on the York- 
shire coast. This was one of the most 
disastrous on record. Twelve boilers 
burst, twelve persons were killed, 
and eight others were more or less 
seriously injured. The boilers, which 
were very long—66 feet—and 4 feet 


BY AN EXPLOSION 


Photo by Appleton and Co., Bradford 


high pressure before it can explode and 
\use loss of life and damage. Numerous 
accidents occur to boilers which are 
rking at a very low pressure and are 
ed for heating water for warming or 
other similar purposes. 

An extraordinary explosion took place 


( 


u 


6 inches in diameter, were used for 
supplying steam at the Redcar Ironworks, 
and the explosion was due to the unequal 
expansion and contraction to which one 
of them was subjected. Before the 
Redcar disaster not more than two boilers 
had exploded together in England, but 
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in America a dozen had burst in a 
cluster. 

America affords not a few terrible 
examples of boiler explosions. Two 
only need be named, because they are of 
peculiar interest to all travellers and 
dwellers in hotels. At midnight on 
August 18th, 1895, a boiler exploded at 
Gumry Hotel, Denver, Col. Twenty- 
two persons were killed, seven were 
injured, and the building was wrecked. 
The hotel at the time of the catastrophe 
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of us.” The accompanying photographs 
were taken immediately after the explo- 
sion, and give a pretty good idea of 
the havoc wrought by an accident of 
this description. 

An instance of the dire results of 
boiler mismanagement is afforded by the 
explosion at Eagle Wharf Road, Hoxton, 
N.,on December 17th, 1894, by which 
two persons were killed and several 
badly injured. The Board of Trade 
investigation showed that the boiler 
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THE DRIGHLINGTON EXPLOSION 
Photo by Appleton and Co., Bradford 
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was unusually full of guests, most of 
whom were in bed. The Gumry Hotel 
explosion was similar in many ways to 
one which in February, 1889, destroyed 
the Park Central Hotel, Hartford, and 
caused the death of twenty-three persons. 

The worn-out state of the boiler was 
the cause of an explosion at Stainland, 
near Halifax, on May 23rd, 1895, by 
which five persons were killed and several 
injured. The boiler was neither under 
inspection of any person nor company, 
and when one of the witnesses at the 
inquest was asked who looked after it, he 
answered, “It was a mixed-up do—any 


had leaked at about the point of a 
primary fracture, and had been caulked 
by the engine-driver, but it had continued 
to leak. Mr. J. C. Chapman, a Londo 
engineer and boiler expert, who reported 
upon the disaster, said he gathered tha‘ 
the caulking had been done, perhaps 
frequently, “with a triangular piece « 
iron and a heavy hammer.” 

The accompanying photograph show 
how badly a house may fare when ev: 
a small boiler—in this case it was wha' 
is called a steam-kettle—takes a journ 
through the air and descends upon on 
dwellinz. The boiler is seen in the lower 
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room, having crushed through the roof 
and bedroom. 

On November 4th, 1874, a vertical 
boiler, 16 feet 6 inches high and 6 feet 
1 inch in diameter, was blown by an 
explosion in Leeds about one hundred 
yards from its original working position. 
rhis boiler was bolted down to a strong 
cast-iron foundation by means of brackets 
riveted to the shell. In the Stainland 
explosion part of the boiler was blown a 
distance of one hundred and twenty 
yards. Fragments of aportable pumping- 
engine boiler which burst recently in 





have made a special study of the matter, 
and whose professional work has brought 
them into contact with these particular 
disasters, is Mr. John Waugh,of Bradford, 
an engineer who for nearly a quarter of 
a century has given expert evidence in 
courts of lawconcerning boilerexplosions, 
and who has assisted at many coroners’ 
and Board of Trade inquiries into them. 
It may be remarked parenthetically 
that in Lancashire and Yorkshire there 
are more boilers than in all the rest of 
England put together, and that the 
most fatal and destructive of explosions 





THE STAINLAND DISASTER 
Photo by Mallinson, Leeds 


Ohio were found two thousand feet from 
the scene of the explosion, while pieces 
of a boiler which burst in the same State 
on January 16th, 1895, were discovered a 
quarter of a mile from the boiler-house. 
On January 30th, at Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
a boiler exploded and killed and injured 
a large number of workpeople. The 
boiler passed through the roof, rose three 
hundred feet into the air, and plunged 
down into another part of the works. 
Beams a foot thick were splintered like 
matches, 

The most common cause of boiler 
explosions is negligence on the part of 
either the owner or the responsible 
attendant. Prominent among those who 
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on record in the British Isles have taken 
place in these two counties. 

“Tt was not,” said Mr. Waugh to me 
recently, “until 1882 that an Act was 
passed directing an inquiry to be held 
into every boiler accident, whether any- 
one was killed by it or not. The Boiler 
Exposions Act of 1882 brought about 
wonderful changes. Since it was passed 
many attempts have been made to order 
compulsory examinations of boilers, but 
up to the present those efforts have 
been unsuccessful, except in the case of 
quarry-owners.” 

“ And why compulsory inspections ?” 

“ Because,” replied Mr. Waugh em- 
phatically, “that is the only known way 


+ 
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of preventing those deadly and destruc- 
tive accidents.” 

I asked Mr. Waugh what plates of 
some of the exploded boilers are like, 
and this secured from him information on 
a very interesting point, and one to 
which he has for many years paid close 
attention. 

“It has,” he said, “ been a very frequent 
occurrence to have plates as thin asa 
sixpence, and the company’s inspectors 
often bring in samples of a boiler which 
has been examined, and which, when 
seen, make one absolutely. marvel that 
the boiler has not long since blown up. 
These ‘finds’ of worn plates are made 
by the removal of brickwork. The 
brickwork has _ pressed closely and 
heavily against the thin metal, which by 
itself could not have resisted any steam 
pressure atall. In these cases explosions 
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what would be the result of some of them 
exploding—well, imagine for yourself, in 
some of the crowded thoroughfares, for 
instance.” 

Lasked Mr. Waugh if, in view of such a 
serious statement, he would obtain for me 
exact particulars of London boilers that 
had been found to be in a dangerous 
state. He readily agreed to do so, and 
from a report which he had specially 
prepared for the purpose I find that the 
sister boiler to one owned by the London 
Corporation, which exploded in Novem- 
ber, 1893, situated at the Guildhall, 
was quite unsafe to work, the furnace 
crown and the right side of the shell 
being bulged in. In August last year a 
boiler which was being worked at the 
Guildhall at a pressure of 28 Ibs. was 
bulged to the extent of a quarter of an 
inch along the sides of the shell, anda 


great deal had to be done to the structure 
before it could be pronounced safe. At 
the Mansion House a boiler, after being 
thoroughly inspected in June, 1894, was 
found to be bulged in many places, and 


have been prevented simply because of 
the pressure of the masonry.” 

“ Then,” I suggested, “there must be 
some extraordinary structures in use at 
this very moment?” 
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THE STAINLAND DISASTER 


Photo by Mallinson, Leeds 


it was necessary to fix no fewer than 
thirty stays before the boiler could be 
pronounced safe. At the same time and 
in the same place a boiler was examined, 


“ Extraordinary !” echoed Mr. Waugh. 
“ There are at this very time, in the city 
of London itself, boilers which are utterly 
unfit to be in use. You walk over them 


in the very strects—they run under the 
causeways and into the most out-of-the- 
way nooks and corners, because of the 
enormous pressure on space there; and 


and even a casual inspection showed that 
it was in a bad way. This boiler was 
entirely removed from its seatings i” 
order that its real condition could be 
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determined. It was found to be in such 
a dangerous state that it was condemned. 
So also was a boiler at the Mansion 
House which was inspected in the 
following August. 

In the Mayor's Court at the Guildhall 
a ¢irculating boiler was examined, into 


kittle inventions to leave their beds. 
“The life of a boiler,” he said, “is very 
much dependent on the water with which 
it is fed. The soft waters, containing 
‘peaty’ acid, will render a boiler unfit 
for use within three or four years. On 
the other hand, from a feeding point of 





m% 








THE SIAINLAND DISASTER: THE BOILER BLOWN FROM ITS SEATING 


Phot y Malli 


which it was found necessary to put 
twenty-three stays in order to cnsure 
safety. In May and June, 1894, exam- 
inations of a boiler at the Guildhall 
School of Music showed “that after it 
had been removed from its seatings the 
shell was found generally wasted all over, 
three fractured rivet holes at left front of 
furnace, the fractures extending one inch 
behind the rivets, and plates badly wasted 
between rivet holes.” This was con- 
demned and replaced by a new boiler. 
At the Sessions House, Old Bailey, in 
August, 1894, a boiler, the top of which 
was “badly wasted,” and actually with 
holes in it, was replaced. 

_ The London Corporation have now, 
it is scarcely needful to say, all their 
boilers in admirable condition ; but the 
loregoing instances may justify one in 
inferring that there must be numerous 
boilers in the metropolis and elsewhere 
which are ina distinctly bad way. 

_ lL asked Mr. Waugh to tell me some- 
thing concerning the ages of boilers, and 
when one might reasonably expect these 


view, a boiler will last, with good water, 
from twenty-five to thirty years, but 
not at the pressure originally intended 
The working pressure is decreased from 
time to time, in consequence of the well 
known theory as to the fatigue of metals 
that is to say, a plate may be the exact 
thickness it was thirty years ago, but it 


has lost some of it ipacity to resist 
tensile strain becausc of the heat and 
cold expansion and the friction duc to 


the metal performing its duty 

A fruitful source of explosions is the 
use of second-hand boilers of unknown 
age and of the condition of which the 
owners are ignorant, and a peculiarity 
of these disasters generally is that very 
often the lives lost are those of people 
who have had nothing whatever to do 
with the management of the boilers that 
have come to grief. 

By way of showing the loss of life 
due to explosions, the following statistics, 
dealing only with the years since the 


passing of the Act referred to, will be of 


service. The figures have been taken 
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from official sources, and are complete 
up to June, 1895. 
explosions from 1882 was 1,878, the total 
number of lives lost was 377, and the 
total number of persons injured was 
806. In 1895: the total 
explosions (114,) and the total number 
of ;e’sons killed (43), and injured (85), 


The total number of 


number of 


were larger than in any year since the 
Boiler Explosions Act of 1882 came 
into force. 

Many of these explosions were duc 
solely to ignorance, the owners or usc! 
personally attending to the boilers, anc 
considering that they were safe so lou 
as they did not leak. 
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Parallel Diaries. 


WRITTEN BY A. P. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 


Extract from the Diary of Letitia Cooper, Spinster, West Kensington. 


FATIGUING day. Most 
so. Iam much averse 
to putting off a duty 
to the last moment: 
but, my chest having 





late, and Dr. Danby 
having warned me re- 
peatedly against the 
east winds, I have not 
felt justified in ventur- 
ing out. To-day, how- 
ever, I was obliged to 
choose between disre- 
garding the doctor's 
ao warnings and letting 
Hubert’s 21st birthday go by without a 
pent from me. As I am his godmother 
as well as his aunt, I chose the former. 
My conscience approved this choice, and 
also (but this had no influence on my 


been so troublesome of 


decision) Jorbett’s sale commenced to- 
day, and their bargains are undoubtedly 
remarkable. I put on my warmest cloak, 
shetland veil, respirator, and chest-pro- 
tector, and walked there after my 
luncheon. I had decided to spend a 
sum not exceeding one sovereign. It is 
indeed wonderful what a sovereign will 
cover in these days. I have not, of course, 
spent so much on his previous birthdays, 
though I have never let them go by 
without some small sign of my good will; 
but this I felt to be a unique occasion. A 
young man—and even a young woman 

can only solemnize a 21st birthday once 
in a lifetime. And Hubert has shown 
himself to be a youth of deserving attri 
butes: steady, sober-minded, conscien- 
tious and hard-working. I regret that 
my retired and simple manner of living 
does not allow me to see more of him at 





“1 WAS TWO HOURS AND A QUARTER AT jJORPETT’S” 
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my house. I am afraid that he must 
sometimes feel this. But really, if one 
once begins that sort of entertaining the 
current of one’s daily life is apt to be 
sadly disturbed. And indeed I think it 
is enough if I remember him handsomely 
twice in the year, as I invariably do—a 
gift on his natal day and an illuminated 
text at Christmas. 

To-day I flatter myself that I have 
been very fortunate in my choice of a 
present. I did not hurry over it. I 
was two hours and a quarter at Jorbett’s 
how extremely uncivil some of the 
attendants are becoming nowadays! 
and secured an article which seemed to 
me appropriate in every way to a young 
man of Hubert’s tastes and circum- 
stances. Indeed, I remember, on my 
last visit to his rooms—that Monday 
when he was not at home, and I heard 


rHE MONSTROSITY” 


such strange sounds, as of some explosi 

matter, in the adjoining bedroom—t 

I was struck by the absence of prett 
ornamentation. I may be short-sight 

but I could see that there was no luxury 
The necessaries he can well affor 
leading a quiet, inexpensive life as | 
does, but the little extras which mal 
home a home indeed, it is right and fittin 
that others should supply on occasio1 
like the present. 

I had it sent straight from Jorbett 
and saw them affix a birthday ca 
which I had selected-—unusually pretty 
two rosy children throwing the wor 
“many happy returns ” out of a cottas 
window. I think it should add to h 
pleasure. 

Some young men do not appreciat 
these trifles. I am happy to think tha 
dear Matilda’s boy is not of these. 


Extract from the Diary of Hubert Holmes, Esq., Bloomsbury. 


I consider birthdays to be a beastly 
nuisance after the age of 15, the 2Ist 
included, unless you happen to be coming 
in for an estate or something. 

I had hardly thought about mine to-day 
—was busy all morning getting my rooms 
ready for the Clavershams—Mrs. C. and 
the two girls—who came to tea here for 


the first time. I had an awful job to 
the place to look right ; and was ho 
fooling about : sticking flowers into ja 
borrowing Halsham’s Chippendale chai 
buying the cakes, stuffing most of m) 
photographs and smoking things out 
sight, and so on. axe 

But | left it all looking jolly—cauit 
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their styie—and it was hard lines that 
when I brought them in at tea-time (we 
had met at Niagara by arrangement) | 
should find the whole show ruined by 
one aunt. I wish to goodness Mrs. 
Bonner had left the paper round the 
thing (she says there were instructions 
on the label to “set it out”). As it was, 
there was no concealing the monstrosity 
there it stood in the middle of the room, 
as plain as a nose on a face: a huge 
wicker_flower-stand with coloured bows, 
and a stuffed kitten on one side, and a 
card thing hanging on. It took all the 
Clavershams’ presence and my own 
self-control to prevent my kicking it into 
next week then and there. 

Of course I tried to joke it off in a 
way, but Laura C. only said that she 
had never realised that “young men 
had birthdays, and aunts, and cards and 
things” after a certain age, and Mona ¢ 
the xsthetic one, turned away from it 
as though it had poisoned her life 

I suppose | ought to have done some 
work after they had left, only I wasn't 
in the mood for it. Somehow when you 
haven't done any work for the past week, 
there seems to be precious little reason 
for beginning again at any given moment 
Besides, | had promised to dine and do 
the Empire with Johnson (ripping good 


st 
st 


show it was too), so there wouldn't have 
been much time. Before starting out 
for the evening, however, I rang for Mrs 
Bonner, and told her that as she seemed 
to have taken a strong fancy to that 
flower-stand, I wished to make her a 
present of it; that I knew I had given 
her a good deal of trouble lately, bring 
ing friends in to dinner unexpectedly, 
having that accident with the whiskey, 
keeping up the supper till four the othe 


night, &c., &c., and that I was glad ef 


this opportunity of rewarding her ina 
small way. Did the same thing last 
year with the hand-painted bellows from 
Aunt L., now that_I come to think 


of it. Good old Bonner was so pleased 
that I knew the stand must be even 
worse than I had thought if that’s 


possible 

If Aunt L. con 
I can always play off a fire in my rooms, 
or something. But she’s not likely to 
come again soon, | should think. Neve 
shall I forget her last visit, when Johnson 


ies here to see me well, 


and I saw her coming up the stairs, and 
dashed into the bedroom in the nick 
of time, he going off, at intervals, like a 
soda-water bottle I know I’m not a 
saint or a hero, but by Jove! I don't 
know what I’ve ever done to deserve 
Aunt Letitia’s presents 
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The Ladies’ Gallery. 


WRITTEN BY F. 


flavour 
of the prod 
which belongs’ to 
the presence of 
ladies in the House 
of Commons—the 
Upper Chamber is, 
curiously enough, 
far more advanced 
in this respect — naturally makes the 
subject an attractive one. Why ladies 
who listen to the speeches of her Majesty’s 
faithful Commons should be hidden be- 
hind a screen, the oldest Parliamentary 
hand cannot adequately explain, but you 
have only to go to the wives and the 
sisters and the cousins and the aunts of 
members to understand why the screen 
is likely to remain a fixture for all time. 
On more than one occasion some rash 
member has, with misguided gallantry, 
proposed its removal. The question has 
as many times been solemnly debated. 
But never has the Commissionerof Works 
for the time being failed to point to an 
overwhelming opinion on the part of his 
lady friends, generally hundreds of them, 
in favour of the barrier, whereupon the 
motion has been incontinently dropped. 
And their reasons lie quite on the surface. 
The House of Commons is often a very 
dull place, it is scarcely too much to say 
that the bulk of its time is occupied by 
bores. Conceive, then, the advantage to 
an auditor who can, unlike the little boy 
of the domestic adage, neither be seen nor 
heard, who may indulge in a whispered 
conference with her neighbour on her 
last or her next bonnet, who may yawn 
unrestrainedly at Mr. Y.’s platitudes and 
sniff her vinaigrette without reserve, 
while Mr. Z. is favouring the House 
with his views on bimetallism. And 
supposing that either of them was the 
friend who got her the seat, she can leave 
the gallery unobserved and offer her 
congratulations on “that delightful 
speech ” the next time they meet with a 
clear conscience. 
It was not always that the ladies were 
hidden spectators of law-making in the 
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Commons. Indeed, on some notable 
occasions they have been too obtrusive. 
According to the exact historian of 
Parliamentary proceedings, it was the 
practice in olden times for ladies to 
be present among other strangers in 
the open gallery. With the enterprise 
of their sex when sight-seeing is 
concerned, they sometimes almost 
monopolised the space allotted to 
strangers, and thus greediness ultimately 
led to their undoing. In 1778, on the 
2nd February, a great debate took placc 
on the state of the nation, which was 
just then not all that its friends could 
desire. There was, of course, great 
eagerness on the part of the public to 
hear the speeches, but so resolute were 
the ladies that we are told “ they filled 
the whole gallery and the seats under the 
front gallery.” This naturally annoyed 
the men who were shut out and the 
members who had promised to get them 
places. One of the latter, “Governor” 
Johnstone, as he was commonly called, 
went to the length of “ spying strangers.” 
In those days, and in fact to within a 
comparatively recent date, when the same 
action on the part of the late Mr. Biggar 
led to the exclusion of the Prince of 
Wales from the gallery, and of subsequent 
alteration of the rule, strangers were at 
the mercy of a single member and were 
immediately turned out if attention was 
called to their presence. So the ladies 
had to go, though in justice to them it 
should be said that they took two hours 
over it, and as a consequence an order 
was made with the object of permanently 
excluding them from the House. This 
order remained in force for fifty-six years, 
during which period it was only per- 
mitted to the unparliamentary sex to 
obtain glimpses of the proceedings by 
peeping down the “lantern” over the 
largest chandelier, which must have 
been a position of peculiar discomfort. 
In the Seventeenth Century also it would 
appear that ladies occupied rather a 
precarious position as strangers, and that 
the Speaker was not above cutting mild 
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jokes at tneirexpense. It is related by 
Grey's Debates that on the ist June, 1675, 
some ladies were in the gallery looking 
over the gentlemen’s shoulders. The 
Speaker spying them, cried out, “ What 
borough do these ladies serve for?” To 
which Mr. William Coventry replied, 
“ They serve for the Speaker’s Chamber.” 
Sir Thomas Littleton said, “The Speaker 
might mistake them for gentlemen with 
fine sleeves dressed like ladies.” Says 
the Speaker, “I am sure I saw petticoats.” 
If this is a fair sample of the wit of the 
period, the House of Commons must 
have been almost as dull a place as it is 
now. 

The Lords, too, near the beginning of 
last century, had a battle with the 
p2eresses, who, more fortunate than their 
sisters in the Lower House, triumphed over 
every obstacle and emerged victorious 
from the conflict. Both Horace Walpole 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montague tell 
the story, the latter with much detail. 
rhe peeresses had been admitted to the 
Debates, but made such a noise that 
orders were issued that their presence 
would be no longer tolerated. But they 
cameagain. The Lord Chancellor swore 
that they should not enter, and a duchess 
with equal warmth swore they should. 
These vows were exchanged about nine 
in the morning, for their lordships met 
earlier than they do now. Apparently 
they sat later, for it was within an hour 
of midnight before the battle was lost 
and won. The noble dames _ tried 
hammering at the doors, but though 
they stopped the Debate they failed to 
obtain admittance. After cight hours or 
so of this work, when  everybody’s 
knuckles were sore, strategy was resorted 
to. They were silent for half an hour ; 
and when the Peers, confident that the 
enemy must be gone, and thirsting for 
fresh air, ordered the doors to be re- 
opened, “in rushed the victorious.” And 
the victorious band stopped there till 
eleven, freely joining in the applause 
and laughter. At the present day ladies 
simply pervade the House of Lords. 
There are peeresses’ galleries on three 
sides, there are seats for less exalted 
ladies to the right and left of the Bar, 
and on important spectacular occasions 
they are allowed to flow over on to the 
red benches usually sacred to Peers in 
opposition. 

In the House of Commons, although 
they are excluded from the actual 
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precincts of the Chamber, their comfort 
is consulted still more generously. And 
even this exclusion from the eye of the 
House has its advantage, beyond the 
privileges already set forth, for on the 
few occasions within living memory that 
strangers have been spied and ejected, 
the ladies have remained comfortably 
in their cage, though the Press Gallery, 
immediately beneath them, has been 
denuded of its members. 

It is by no means an easy matter to 
obtain tickets for the Ladies’ Gallery. 
The accommodation is limited, compe- 
tition is keen, and as the favours are 
distributed by means of a ballot, it is 
conceivable that a member who is 
specially unlucky or who has strong 


views on the morality of the games of 


chance, may go a whole Session without 
an opportunity of seeing his lady friends 
to the door of the gallery. But he has 
other means of entertaining them. He 
can give dinner parties in a room 
specially set apart for that purpose ; in 
spring and summer there is that delight- 
ful institution known as “tea on the 
Terrace”; theinner lobby, wrapt in the 
exclusiveness so dear to the female heart, 
may be traversed under his protecting 
wing until the sacred swing-doors them- 
selves are reached. In a corner on the 


left a benignant past Commissioner of 


Works has set up a little platform on 
which, before big sleeves came into 
fashion, two ladies could comfortably 
stand and observe what was going on in 
the House. It is the duty of the member 
at such times to point out the celebrities 
present, for which purpose, if he is not 
uncommonly tall, and thus able to look 
over the brass arabesques, he will have 
to make hurried little excursions through 
the swing-doors to obtain the desired 
information. 

During the dinner hour, when the 
Speaker or Chairman of Committees is 
having his historic “chop,” a further 
adventure is possible. Then a lady, 
personally conducted by a member, may 
come into the House, even as far as the 
Bar, but a door-keeper always keeps his 
watchful eye on the “stranger,” for the 
House is still nominally sitting, and 
what would be the fate of any unau- 
thorised person who should cross the 
frontier is too terrible a thing to 
contemplate. 

It is possible that these subsidiary 
diversions are valued more highly by the 
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ladies than admittance to the gallery 
itself. An hour or two spent there 
usually satisfies the most unhealthy 
appetite for talk, unless perchance the 
visitor is waiting to hear a speech from 
a husband, father, brother, or the friend 
that is closer that a brother. It is, of 
course, notorious that many speeches are 
made which would never have been 
recorded in Hansard but for the existence 
of the Ladies’Gallery. Membersof Parlia- 
ment, after all, are but human, and how 
can Mr. X., the young and susceptible 
member for Mudford, for example, resist 
the whispered appeal, when they are 
going up in the lift together, “Oh,do make 
a speech, I should so love to hear you.” 
The lift, by the way, is |quite a recent 
innovation. <A few vears ago visitors to 
the Ladies’ Gallery had to mount a long 
flight of stairs unless they came by easy 
stages by way of the central lobby. 
Now, however, they can go comfortably 
almost from “door to door,” and the 
change is much appreciated. It was 
made mainly, we believe, for the comfort 
of Mrs. Gladstone, who, when her husband 
was in Parliament, was a constant visitor 
at the House, and latterly found the stairs 
rather troublesome. Mrs. Gladstone 
always occupied the same seat in the 
Ladies’ Gallery, in that part of it known 
as the Speaker’s, which is reserved for 
distinguished visitors. Here it is that 
Royal Princesses sit on their rare visits 
to the House. Here, frequently, too, are 
to be found Miss Balfour, Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, Lady Harcourt, Mrs. Asquith, and 
the wives of the other past and present 
Ministers. But the rank and file have 
for the most part to trust to the goddess 
of chance for the presence of their woman- 
kind during the delivery of their speeches. 
It is not difficult to tell when a member 
hasa feminine audience exclusively his 
own. Frequent glances towards the 
Ladies’ Gallery reveal the fact to the 
experienced eye, no less than a more 
than ordinary eagerness to gain the 
Speaker’s attention. It would, per- 
haps, amount almost to a breach of 
privilege for one to speculate whether 
this ever decides the Speaker in his 
selection. 

Ladies in the gallery cannot be recog- 
nised from the floor of the House, partly 
owing to the grille, partly to the dim 
half light within it. They can, however, 
from the Press Gallery, immediately 
below them, be both seen and heard, and 


it would be as well if they would bear 
this in mind. An imperfectly heard 
conversation relating to the demerits of 
the last cook or baby’s first tooth is 
obviously distracting to a reporter who is 
wrestling with a complicated financial 
statement, or trying to get at the real 
meaning of an amendment to, say, the 
Western Highlands and Islands (Scot- 
land) Works Act (1891) Amendment 
Bill. Under such circumstances the soft, 
low, gentle voice of women is scarcely 
so excellent a thing as King Leah 
supposed. This is an exceptional case, 
of course. Most visitors to the House 
of either sex are too overawed by its 
authority to break the rule of. silence 
which is enjoined on all strangers, and 
the notice at the entrance to the Ladies’ 
Gallery is as big as any. But the fact 
remains that either from a feeling of not 
being in the House or the natural frivolity 
of the sex, the ladies indulge in all 
kinds of breaches of order, which, in the 
gallery at the other end of the House, 
would be punished with instant expulsion. 
Thus kid glove plaudits are not uncom- 
mon, but unless they amount to a regular 
demonstration, as happened not very 
long ago when Woman's Suffrage was 
under discussion, they are gallantly 
ignored by the Serjeant-at-Arms. Yet 
it has fallen to his lot to order the removal 
of ladies under circumstances which 
eminently prove the golden virtues of 
silence. An Irish Nationalist member 
was speaking, and a lady in the gallery 
who held contrary views signified her 
dissent in language not at all ladylike. 
This would not have mattered much, 
perhaps, if the wife of the Irish member 
had not happened to be near. A sub- 
sidiary and rather noisy debate sprang 
up between these two champions, ending 
in a cordial invitation from the door- 
keeper to finish it in Palace Yard. 

A more picturesque breach of order 
occurred at the beginning of the present 
Session. It was approaching midnight, 
and doubtless the lady was tired of the 
debate and wished to signify the same 
to her cavalier in the House. Suddenly a 
little jewelled hand was thrust through the 
grating and a lace handkerchief waved 
gaily outside it. Some of those who 
saw it thought the cavalier in question 
expected the Heavens to fall, but a door- 
keeper of long service who was consulted 
about the phenomenon said that though 
rare there was plenty of precedents for it, 
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and precedent is everything in Parlia- 
ment. A still more amusing experience 
was that of a member of the Press 
Gallery whose wife was listening to the 
debate. He was praying that some 
incident might happen “ in order to give 
verisimilitude to a bald and unconvincing 
narrative” of the sitting, when he was 


astonished to find himself the target for 


paper pellets made out of the orders of 


theday. A glance at the gri//e discovered 
his wife preparing another missile. He 
rushed round to the entrance in time to 
meet her coming out. He tried to 


impress her with the dreadful nature of 


the offence, how by all the laws of nature 
in throwing at him she would probably 
have hit the First Lord of the Treasury 
on the other side of the House, and that 


in any case she would have been arrested 
and imprisoned in the Clock Tower 
“I don’t care, it zs such a stupid old 
place,” was the feminine retort. 

The wide corridor, with entrance to 
the lift on one side and the entrance to 
the gallery on the other, offers a conve 
nient promenade for ladies and others 
who have the entrée to it, and it is largely 
patronised during the dinner half-hou 
when speaking is suspended. Here, too, 
is a retiring room for the ladies, where 
they can obtain light refreshments and 
set their curls in order, and on the whole, 
if, as Mr. Labouchere is credited to 
saying, the House of Commons is the 
worst club in Europe, it certainly holds 
out many attractions to those who can 
neither elect it nor sit in it. 
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Four Swaggers. 


WRITTEN BY A. H. BRISTED AND WALTER BURKE. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PITOTOGRAPHS. 
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OU should never borrow trouble : 
VY a good prospect often turns 
out a duffer claim. But, on 

the other hand, when every- 

thing looks worst, you may strike it 
rich. Now, there was my last camp, 
up in the Southern Alps—as the New 
Zealanders call the South Island main 


the tent blows down in a howling sou’- 
wester, with bitterly cold rain, ana there 
is not a dry rag in the camp; when the 
cook doesn’t bake enough scones to go 
round ; when your blessed traverse won’t 
close ; when you have to do dead-horse 
work, re-chaining all the worst lines; or 
when you read in the Christchurch News 





‘“WE CAN MAKE THERE BY SUNSET” 


range. It was a rough, cold shop, about 
half-way between Christchurch and the 
West Coast, a comfortless sort of 
country described by one of our chain- 
men as “neither fit for dog nor divil”; 
and, to make it worse, we had gone up 
without tobacco. In town you depend 
a good deal on tobacco, but up country 
you really get to know its value. When 


that your latest flame is engaged to 
another fellow : in any of these cases you 
pull out your pipe, cut and rub up some 
flakes of Ruby twist, and find consola- 
tion. 

How it happened would really make 
a yarn. I can’t spin it now, but the gist 
of it was that the Boss and I went broke 
over the Great Autumn Handicap. Our 
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**SEEMED TO FIND 


survey was to start just after the Easter 
races. We settled with Coker before 
going out to the course, and had sent up 
the cook and all the camp truck the day 
before; so next morning there was 
nothing to prevent our making an early 
start, and we had just about got our fares 
left to go with. 
* oF = * 

“We can make ¢Here by sunset.” 
Intense energy vibrated in the tones 
that struck my ear and woke me in time 
to hear these words. I raised my head 
and saw a group of four swaggers, onc 
of whom, with passionate confidence 
upon his coarse features and in his un- 
studied, gesture, pointed to a distant 
patch of blue gums. There had evi- 
dently been a dispute as to the choice of 
route. They were a rough-looking crowd, 
but you are glad to talk to anyone up 
country, and I scrambled to my feet. I 
had been taking the Sunday morning 
spell in my own manner. It was a fine 
sunny morning in late autumn. Though 
the frost hardly unlocks on the northern 
side of the gullies, yet you can luxuriate 
in summer heat wherever the sun reaches. 
I had risen early, breakfasted without 
disturbing the cook, and cleared out with 








THEIR SWAGS HEAVY” 


Soldiers Three to a sheltered corner 
of birch bush. No washing for me that 
day. Kipling was to give me a refresh- 
ing change from log-book and Boileau. 
I read three-fourths of the book before 
the mounting sun conspired with the 
fatigue of the previous week to serd me 
to sleep. 

Kipling in hand I advanced towards 
the men, who looked surprised enough. 
I wished them “Good day!” Without 
moving or acknowledging my salutation, 
the man whose speech I had heard looked 
at me and asked : 

“Whereabouts are we, matey ?” 

“You're on the Chersomere, McInnes's 
run.” 

“Is that Maginnis’s ranch ?” 

“Yes; but it’s out of your road.” 

“Why? What do you know of our 
road? What’s your job, matey, any- 
how ?” 

His manner annoyed me. Yet there 
was a gravity, and even, as I thought, an 
anxiety in his tone that compelled me to 
answer temperately. 

“Well, I expect you’re bound from 
Christchurch to Hokitika. I’m a sur- 
veyor’s cadet.” 

His manner changed at once. 
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“Beg pardon, sir. Mates, this ain’t no 
slop [policeman]. My mates, sir: Noah, 
Cockney Joe and Shiner.” 

The old man tugged at a forelock 
beneath his hat, Cockney Joe gave me 
the benefit of nods, Shiner a sullen grunt. 

“You'll have walked a bit this morn- 
ing,” | remarked. 

“True for you, sir,” said Noah. “Bill” 

he nodded to the leader—* made us.” 

“Come on to the camp. It’s just here, 
on the creek. We'll all be glad to see 
you.” 

I led the way through the bush. The 


“THEY TOOK 


cook was dishing the Sunday dinner, 
and, confident in the staying power of a 


roast leg and loin and a whopping duff 


behind, he made them heartily welcome. 
The Boss did the honours with as keen 
enjoyment as when we lunched Glasgow 
and all the racing big-wigs. The four 
ate like famished men, though everything 
was consumed decently and in order. 
They passed the first helping of each 
course to Noah. When the board was 
cleared came the Boss's critical moment. 
He faced it bravely. 

“Got your pipes?” he asked. “Cook 
allows us to smoke here;” and he pulled 
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out his own, starting to clean it out in a 
leisurely way. Three of them muttered 
something unintelligible. Bill rose to 
the occasion. 

“Thanky, Boss!” he said, and _pro- 
ceeded to stir up the ashes in his bow! 
without turning them out. 

It seemed incredible, but they evidently 
had no baccy. ‘The Boss had realised it 
before I had, and he was already rum- 
maging among the empty tins. In a 
moment he was cutting a lump off a long 
fig of very coarse-looking tobacco, which 
he immediately passed on to Noah. 





A SPELL” 


“Will you try this?” he asked, in his 
suavest tones. “It’s a bit strong, but it 
comes from Maryland.” 

They all filled gravely, and in a few 
imninutes there was a stench in that tent 
worthy of Topket. With or without 
excuse, the rest of us were outside in 
about two minutes. 

“What is it? What on earth is it?” 
I asked the cook. 

“ Sheep dip.” 

“How can the Boss smoke it ?” 

“Well, fact is, he can't. He got it 
from McInnes first day he was up, when 
you was away in the bush for trig poles, 
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smoked one pipe, and it laid him out. 


Went away looking like death. But 
first, “ Cook,” says he, “don’t let the 
men have that infernal stuff. I don't 


want them poisoned this end of the con- 
tract!” “No, sir,’ I says, “I won't! 
But the spirit of him to tackle it again! 
Why—hullo, what’s this ?’ 


“This” was a mounted policeman 


who appeared round the first turn in the 


creck. 
The cook dived into the galley, and 


quickly reappeared with the hot billy of 


™ Tae rELI 
tea and a pannikin. He let the flap fall 
behind him, and then quickly motioned 
us to come down to the fire with him, 
away from the big tent. 

In another minute the policeman rode 
up, and we exchanged friendly greetings. 
lea was offered and accepted. 

“We don’t want to disturb the boss,” 
said the cook, “he’s in there with 
McKerrow.” 

“What, the Railway Commissioner ?” 

“Ay. Him and the Boss is pals. Used 
to be Surveyor-General, you'll remember.” 

“O yes,” said our visitor, evidently 
much impressed. 
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“Splendid bar,” thought I, admiring 
the cook, “ but what’s it all for?” 

“ | s’pose,” said the policeman, “ you've 
had no swaggers at your camp ?” 

“Yes, four,” said the cook, “but I 
didn’t like the looks of ’em, and | 
‘em over to McInnes’s yonder. 
after them ?” 

The policemen nodded. “I 
jogging,” he said, and swung 
stiffly into the saddle. 

The cook’s sympathies were not with 
law and order. 


sent 
Are you 
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himself 
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What he said to the four theit 
was donc I don't but 
presently they were on the road again, 
and it wasn’t the road to McInnes’s. | 
thought they seemed to find their swags 
very heavy. But Fate was less kind than 
the cook. They had no condition on them, 
and about three o'clock, their wind, much 
embarrassed by hard walking and soft 
duff, gave out, and the four took a spell. 
At ten minutes past three the spell had 
taken them. At ten past five the trooper 
relieved Morpheus, and at the point of 
his revolver had exacted their parole to 
return quietly with him to Lyttleton. 
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The capture had really been smart. 
Dallying not a minute by our cook’s 
hospitable fire, he had ridden at a steady 
pace to McInnes’s, had there ascertained 
without waste of words that the cook 
had “put him away,” made a rapid 
deduction—for a policeman—and travel- 
ling at a reckless pace had come up with 
his quarry before dark, and had effected 
an easy arrest. He was so pleased with 
himself that he could not help coming 
back to our camp to show the cook the 
futility of trying to mislead a mounted 
policeman. Cook took it in good part, 
and we put all five up for the night. 

Towards two in the morning I woke 
and found Bill’s hand on my forehead. 

“Don’t speak,” he whispered. “ Some- 
thing for you. Stow it in your blanket.” 

He handed me a heavy oblong packet 
wrapped in oilskin. 

“Three more outside,” he said. “ Wait 
and I'll get ‘em.” 

They were stowed before I ventured, 
“What is it?” 

“ Baccy.” 

“The dickens it is. But I say 

“QO, it’s all right, sir. We wasn't 
broachinz cargo. We bought and paid 
for it. Hasn’t paid duty, that’s all.” 

“But ” 

“Well, we're bound to have our swags 
overhauled, and ud sooner you had it. 
You’ve been good to us, an’ there’s a 
whack all round: the Boss, cook, t’other 
fellow, an’ you, sir. An’ we hopes you'll 


like it, not but that was good stuff the 
Boss cut up to-day.” 

A scrape on the ground, a gleam of 
starlight, as he lifted the tent-flap, and 
my visitor was gone. 

o * * * 

Three weeks later the Boss finished 
helping the duff, opened his weekly 
press, and presently read out : 

“RUN-AWAY SAILORS—At the Lyttle- 
ton Stipendiary Magistrates’ Court on 
April 21st, Nathan Johnson, William 
Everist, Joseph Horne and — Shiner 
were charged with deserting their ship, 
the Daisy Cleveland. Evidence of the 
desertion and arrest (a very smart one 
having been given, the four accused 
pleaded “Guilty.” Ezra Adams, the 
master of the Daisy Cleveland, said he 
would be satisfied if the men would 
return to duty; and the prisoners, ex- 
pressing their willingness to work, they 
were cautioned against future misconduct 
by the Bench and were sent on board.” 


That was all we heard of them, but 
the baccy lasted the winter and made 
it a good camp, so we blessed their 
memory day and night. 

Never borrow trouble. Eh? O no, 
not a bit, we are conscientious beggars. 
We work about half a link to the mile in 
practice, though the theory allows us two 
links ; but there's no “limit of error” to 
a surveyor’s. conscience outside his work. 


We never thought about the duty at all. 
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HESS, as a profession, has decayed ~ 


in England of late years, and 

recent international tournaments 

have shown clearly enough the 
lack of successors to the great English 
“masters” of the last generation. But 
chess as a recreation was never more 
popular’; nor was there ever more raw 
material for chess masters. Fortunately, 
however, the commercial instinct of the 
race is strong enough to guard our 


middle of their career. “ The destruction 
of chess,” said a leading secretary to me 
the other day, “is getting married. 
Many a fine player is ruined in that way! 
The courting period,” he added upon 
reflection, “is almost worse. A married 
man is generally allowed one 
evening a week, after the first year— 
sometimes two evenings. An engaged 
man often doesn’t get any.” The lucky 
players who are in this state of suspended 
animation are said to 
ignore the most urgent 


chess 








CHESS CLOCKS 
Photo by H. W. Parritt, Highgate 


young amateurs against entering a pro- 
fession so uncertain and ill-paid. In 
support of these remarks it may be 
mentioned that some London amateurs 
recently drew a match with a good team 
of professionals, Mr. T. Lawrence, men- 
tioned later on, holding his own with 
Mr. E. Lasker, the professional champion 
of the world. The present article is 
limited to a few of the leading features 
of chess in the metropolis; even then it 
is impossible to include all the players of 
first-class amateur strength. For one 
reason they are too numerous; for another 
hess players are subject to a break—a 
year or two’s disappearance—in the 
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summons of the secre- 
tary, and are naturally 
demiss in the following 


brief tour round the 
city. 
To begin with the 


oldest, the City of 
London Club was in- 
stituted in °52, and, 
after a few years of 
fluctuating fortunes, be- 
came acknowledged as 
the premier club in the 
city. SO many olf its 
members play for other 
teams in the League 
into which clubs, both 
in London and the 
—4 suburbs, are formed for 

competition) that it has 

of late years had to suc- 
cumb to its younger rival, the Metropoli- 
tan Club; but for tournament play and for 
practice (it meets daily) it is unrivalled. 
The present champion of the club, Mr. 
T. Lawrence, already mentioned, worthily 
comes first in this review. Born in ’71, 
Mr. Lawrence is now a tall, slight young 
fellow, a deep reader and thinker, and a 
most courteous and pleasant companion 
as well as a fine chess player. He com- 
menced his chess career as a member of 
the “Ibis,” a club of the second rank, 
for which he still plays in preference to 
any other—and then received the odds 
of a rook in the club tournament. 
From that time his progress has been 
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uniform and rapid. He has won the 
championship of many clubs, including 
the Ibis and Bohemians, upon various 
occasions, and prizes innumerable. His 
record in match and tournament games 
during the last few seasons has been 
phenomenal, considering the strength 
of the opponents whom he has met, and 
success has never been better deserved. 
His play is a happy combination of fore- 
sight, when calculation is possible, and 
judgment in positions that defy analysis ; 
and his remarkable grasp of the game is 
further shown by his capacity of playing 
half-a-dozen games simultaneously with- 
out sight of boards or men. The club 
contains many other members worthy of 
detailed notice. Messrs. Moriau, Physick, 
Herbert Jacobs, and Dr. Smith are all 
past champions, distinguished by their 
originality and force of play. Messrs. 
Mocatta and Woon and Dr. Coupland are 
players of great judgment and resource. 
Mr. J. H. Taylor is a fine match player, 
and, owing to his quickness of perception, 
still stronger at off-hand games. The 
brothers H. W. and H. A. H. Carson 
have a special gift for inventive combi- 
nation, and many other powerful ex- 
ponents of the game are mentioned 


MR. “"T. LAWRENCE 


under the clubs for which they play in 
the League. 

The Metropolitan Club at Mullen’s 
Hotel in Ironmonger Lane, although 
only started a few years ago, now boasts 
of some five hundred members, and has 
for several years been the champion of 
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the London League. It may almost be 
said to divide London into two sections. 
Metropolitans and Non-Metropolitans! 
The present writer belongs to the latter 


REV. L. W. LEWIS 
Photo by A. and G. Taylor 

category, which perhaps explains his 
complaint that the club stretches its 
long arm down into the country rather 
far—say to Southampton—to bring up 
strong players for important matches. 
Every one must admit at least that the 
club has in London twenty players who 
would make a good fight against the 
same number of the other city clubs - 
combined, and that its extreme keenness 
and energy are a model to the followers 
of any sport. Among its regular players, 
Mr. R. Loman, some time champion of 
Holland and of the City of London Club, 
is of quite professional strength; Mr. Lord 
in some years has been almost invincible ; 
Messrs. Michell and Stow are among the 
finest of our younger players. Mr. E. M 
Jackson and Mr. A. Hunter are of the 
strikingly brilliant order; Mr. Heppel! 
has few superiors. Messrs. E. and F. 
Humphreys, father and son, are both 
dashing in attack and cool in defence ; 
Mr. Baxter is never beaten till the gam: 
is over; and that such a player as Mr 
Eastwood plays low down in the team i 

enough to say that it is the best in 
London. Among the occasional players 
are Rev. W. Wayte, for years th: 
strongest amateur player in England 

Mr. Blake, the captain of Hants, and 
probably second to none to-day, and th« 
Rev. L. Lewis, Rector of Meopham, th« 
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genial captain of the Kent County Team 
and of the Rochester Chess Club. The 
latter is the strongest Club in the provinces 
near London, and has become almost a 





mk. T. H. MOORE 
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part of city chess by its warm reception 
of visitors. The captain takes a full part 
in this reception,and some of thestrongest 
of the visitors have fallen before him 
During last year he had the satisfaction 
of beating in succession Messrs. Lawrence, 
Flynn and Curnock, and Kent's lack of 
success has not been due to any want of 
energy and leading upon his part. It 
may be mentioned here that both the 
Metropolitan and City Clubs have this 
year stood out of the League contests 
to give the weaker clubs achance. There 
were many little points involved upon 
which it is not necessary or desirable to 
touch. It is enough to say that every 
good sportsman looks for their re-entry 
next season. 

The Ludgate Circus Club has charming 
little rooms in St. Andrew’s Restaurant, 
St. Bride Street. It is an old-established 
Club, with an old-established secretary 
in Mr. T. H. Moore, perhaps the best 
known name in- London Chess circles. 
Some of Mr. Moore’s sayings have 
passed into proverbs, and none more se 
than the famous axiom that “things which 
are different are not the same!” One 
must know the ‘ifs’ and ‘ands’ of the 
beaten chess player to appreciate it: the 
reversing two moves which didn’t seem 
to matter, the making the move which 
he didn’t mean, &c. Let clubs, which 


want to curb the members who are 
always bewailing the lost games that 
should have been won, frame the motto 
and hang it up. It will pay them. M1: 
Moore is one of the kindliest and most 
popular of men, and a good player, it 
may be added in passing. The club is 
singularly rich in strong players upon 
the top boards. Mr. N. W. Van Lennep, 
winner of the German amateur champion 
ship, and therefore a “master,” joined 
late last season and met with brilliant 
success. Although only twenty-four, 
and young for that, he bids fair to equal 
anyone in the metropolis this season. His 
good humour and quickness make him 
a very pleasant opponent, and_ his 
superiority is usually so great as to 
remove any possibility of jealousy. lie 
speaks English perfectly, and is very in- 
terested in our sports, especially cricket. 
Mr. A. Howell (last year’s champion of 
the club) and his brother, Mr. P. Howell, 
are both very fine players. Mr. H. H. 
Cole, the preceding season’s champion, is, 
at twenty-two,one of the best in town,and 
is popularly believed to have learnt the 
moves before he knew the alphabet. His 
record in the season '94-5 was very fine. 
Out of sixty serious games he won forty- 
four, drew fourteen, and lost only two 
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Mr. Curnock, if somewhat lacking in 
steadiness, is second to none in real 
talent for the game, and some of his best 
play is a treat for the connoisseur. He 
can play half-a-dozen games blindfold. 
Messrs. Hauff, Fazan, Johnson, Bolt, 
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and several others are good 
The tail has been weak, but is 
greatly improved this season, during 
which the club has even beaten the 
famous City Club. 

The Bohemians have now moved to 
ultima thule (i.e. Broad Street), having 
amalgamated with the Corinthians ; and 
so many of their old players have left that 
the club is practically a new one. In the 
past their great player has been Mr. A. 
Tietjen, whose analytical powers and 
wide knowledge of the game and its 
principles are universally admitted. He 
is one of those players whose success is 
due mainly to superior foresight and to 
sound judgment, but he is by no means 
lacking in attacking powers. It is to be 
hoped that the club will still retain his 
support. Of the other players Messrs. 
Cresswell (former champion of Surrey), 
Cudmore, Dinnis, Hamburger, and W. 
G. Hill are all very strong exponents ot 
the steady, accurate school. Messrs. 
Flynn (winner of last season's brilliancy 
prize) and H. C. Hill shine rather in MR. W. W. WHITE 
attack, and have both good records. OE Se ae ey 
Messrs. Detmold and Schulz (the former 
secretary, whose courtesy made him uni- 
versally popular), are also good players. 
The Bohemians have withdrawn from 


convenient meeting ground for many 
contests. Kent and Surrey fight out one 
or two matches there every year, and a 
great match of one hundred aside was 


Barlow, 
players. 
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played at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
between the North and South of London 
last May, resulting in a victory for the 
North by 57% games to 42%. In 
organising these matches two gentlemen 
famous in such projects took a very 
prominent part, viz., Messrs. S. Plummer 
and W. W. White. The former was till 
a month or two ago the secretary both of 
the famous Battersea Chess Club and of 
the Surrey County Association, and 
filled both offices to perfection. In his 
portrait most London players will recog- 
nise an old friend. Mr. White is the 
secretary of the Plumstead Chess Club, 
and organiser of big contests for Kent 
and for London, doubtless for England 
if necessary. His persuasive powers 
draw the most backward player to his 
matches, and Mrs. White lends the moral 
support of her presence to them. It is 
hoped that these gentlemen will come to 
the fore in renewing the contests between 
the North and South of England, which 
excited so much interest a little time 
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the first division of the League this 
seascn, and many of the players men- 
tioned therefore play for other clubs in it. 

Chess in the city is not confined, 
hewever, to the clubs enumerated. All 
roads lead to London, and it is the most 


back, and which were won by the South 
mainly owing to the strength of the 
London contingent. 

Space does not permit of reference 
to the chess- masters generally, but 
special notice is due to Mr. I. Guns- 
berg, winner of two international tourna- 
ments and prizeman in several others: 
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the ‘mind,’ to tell an almost open secret, 
which informed the wonderful chess 
automaton Mephisto. Mr. Gunsberg 
has practically retired from active play 
now, but his services to the game as 
chess-journalist, and as adjudicator of 
unfinished games in the League con- 
are invaluable. The number of 
games having to be so decided is often 
considerable, and the time is short, so 
that the best of adjudicators must make 
an occasional mistake ; but it is well to 
think twice before questioning Mr. 
Gunsberg’s decision. Last year a noted 
player challenged one promptly and 
decidedly, remarking 

that it was not 
sible to judge so com- 
plicated a position so 
quickly—for the ad- 
judicator had barely 
looked at it. Where- 
upon Mr. Gunsberg 
quietly sat down and 
demonstrated the win. 
“ Well, I should have 
thought it impossible 
to analyse the position 
in the time,” said the 
doubter. “Quite im- 
possible,” was the 
reply, “but I had been 
following the game on 
another board for the 
half-hour before play 
ceased !’ 

In order to get 
games finished so far 
as possible during the time allotted for 
play, players are required to make not 
less than twenty-four moves an hour; and 
the following picture of the chess clocks 
used for timing may be of interest to 
some who have not them. The 
clocks move round a pivot, and the one 
which is up (belonging to the player 
whose turn it is to move) goes whilst 
the one which is down stops, until a tap 
upon the other end puts it up in turn, 
when its owner has to play. One of our 
London cracks records that after a tough 
match game, in which he had been much 
worried by the flight of time, he had a 
terrible nightmare. The clocks were 
very large and loud, he dreamed, and “zs 
clock was larger and went much faster 
than his opponent’s (the real ones seem 


tests, 


pos- 


seen 
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to do that too). As he got into worse 
and worse difficulties his clock went 
faster and faster, and at last, when he had 
ten moves to make in about halfa minute, 
the clacking of his pendulum grew so 
loud as to wake him up—to find his small 
son, aged three, rattling the loose iron 
side of his crib with an energy usual in 


youngsters in the small hours of the 
morning. 
Lastly it should be remarked that 


there is much fine play in London outside 
the chess clubs, in various coffee-houses 
and restaurants. Prominent among 
is Yexley’s in St. Bride Street, 

better known by its 


these 


old name of Oli 

phant’s. There flock 
all sorts and _ con- 
ditiens of men who 
have a spare hour 
for chess, whether 
over their luncheons 


or dinners, or when 
the work of the day 
is over. There are 
found all nationalities, 


all creeds, all social 
grades and all 
strengths of play 


for the only condi- 

tions are that you must 

play quickly and keep 

your temper Even 

these conditions are 

waived in a few in 

PLUMMER stances ! At some 
sree time or other most 
of the good players already men 
tioned are to be found there — some 
often, some seldom; but the curiosi- 


ties of the place are certain habitus 
who are to be found there always. 
Some come as soon as the place opens, 
and stop till the waitresses “ Florry” 
or “ Mary ” turn out the lights—which is 
generally understood to be a hint to go 
—but mostly they have regular hours 
for coming and going. They do not 
court publicity, and it would be an 
unpardonable offence to mention names 
The curious reader must go there and 
see for himself. He may see some of 
the finest chess in England; and he is 


certain, if he is an observer, to learn 
something of men and manners. 
X. 
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Dialogue of the Month. 


THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


WRITTEN BY CLARENCE ROOK. 
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H, so good of you to come,” mur- 
A mured Mrs. Wingate Evans as 
our hands met for a hurried 
moment. “ Yes, yes,” she con- 
tinued, in answer to the enquiry in my 
raised eyebrows, “ it went off beautifully. 
We got through quite early, and lda— 
oh! how do you do, dear?” (this toa 
new arrival in drawing-room silk and 
plumes). “ How lovely you look ; you'll 
quite put poor Ida in the shade. Yes, 
you'll find her in there.” 

I stood aside while Miss Emmeline 
De Winton swept—the word is appro- 
priate, for a yard or so of her train was 
upon the floor—into the room, and picked 
my way carefully behind her. 

“Dear me, Mr. Parker!” said Mrs. 
De Winton. “Fancy seeing you at a 
drawing-room tea—such a recluse.” 

“| have come,” I replied, “ to witness 
the triumph of Ida. - You know she is a 
sort of—well—protégée of mine. I 
dandled her on my knee——” 

“Fie!” said Mrs. De Winton with 
painful archness. 

“When she was—shorted. _Isn’t that 
the word? And I’ve watched her 
progress to—well—this.” 

I turned my eyes for a moment in 
the direction of the hggrthrug upon which 
Ida, dazzling in white satin and all the 
rest of it, was standing, shaking hands 
with her visitors, balancing a cup of tea 
and a piece of cake, and sparing an eye 
to see that her train was duly respected. 

“ Ah, dear Ida,” said Mrs. De Winton, 
following my eyes. “Why, how nice she 
looks! I had no idea she could be 
made so—so ” Mrs. De Winton’s 
gaze returned to her daughter. “Emme- 
line, love,” she said in an undertone, 
“you should go and stand by Ida—and 
do be careful with your train, it is 
dragging,” 

Miss De Winton moved on, reluctantly ; 
for Gerald O’Brien was paying her 


compliments, the only thing he was ever 
in a position to pay. 

“ Girls are so thoughtless,” murmured 
Mrs. De Winton, as she watched the fair 
Emmeline and Ida—the fairer—smiling 
at one another like Cicero’s haruspices. 

For a moment I caught Ida’s’ glance, 
and she smiled at me; such a smile as 
the planet Venus might bestow on the 
worshipping astronomer. She was only 
ten feet away, but inaccessible; much 
further off than when I had last seen her, 
half a year ago, on the top of a haystack. 

“Oh, will you get me some tea, Mr. 
Parker?” said a voice at my side. I 
turned, and saw Mrs. Skalding, washed 
along by the tide of new-comers, fixing 
mé with a significant look. 

“Of course,” I said. “ But I think 
you had better come with me. The tea 
is over in that corner, to judge by the 
tinkle.” 

“What tact you have!” said Mrs. 
Skalding, as we edged our way through 
to the tea-table. “I was getting intoler- 
ably bored by that man; he’s writing a 
book or something : and I don’t really 
want tea at all, but——” 

“Yes I know,” I replied, “Mrs. Wingate 
Evans always keeps whisky and soda in 
a discreet corner.” 

“ Dear man!” said Mrs. Skalding. 

“ How well Ida is looking!” said Mrs. 
Skalding, as I attended to her wants. 
“ Quite presentable.” 

“She has just been presented,” | 
interjected. 

“ And her nose is not a bit red, is it?” 

“Why should it be red ?” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Mrs. Skalding, nod- 
ding her head sagely. “But you might 
do better, if you only took a little trouble. 
You ought to marry, you know.” 

“Possibly,” I replied. “But I’m 
moderately happy as I am; and it’s no 
good meeting trouble half way.” 

“ Really,” said Mrs. Skalding, looking 
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across at Ida, “I can’t understand how 
Mrs. Wingate Evans does it.” 

“ Does what ?” I asked. 

“Why, this,” said Mrs. Skalding, 
waving a comprehensive hand. “ How 
can she afford to bring the girls up for 
the season, to present Ida—when every- 
body knows——” 

“What do they know ?” 

“Well,” Mrs. Skalding pursed her lips, 
“we go to the same dressmaker ; and 
what your dressmaker doesn’t tell you 
isn’t worth finding out.” 

This was enigmatical, and I watched 
Mrs. Skalding sip her refreshment in 
silence,my eyes wandering now and again 
to where Ida was talking to young Mr. 
Sivewright, whose father’s deéath had 
given him a commanding share in a bank 
in the Midlands. 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Skalding was saying as she 
bobbed her hat feathers at Gerald O’Brien, 
“don’t the seasons come round! This 
season is always here before you’ve had 
time to forgive your last season’s 
enemies.” 

“Or pay your last season's debts,” said 
O’Brien. 

Mrs. Skalding was amused. So I took 
advantage of an opening lane and made 
for Ida. 

“You're a great success,” I said, as I 
took her hand—offered in queenly 
fashion. 

Ida looked complacently at one 
gleaming shoulder, and then, still more 
complacently, at Miss Emmeline De 
Winton. Then she gave a pleased little 
laugh, 

“ Well, did it go off all right ?” I asked. 
“Were you nervous? Did you tumble 
over your train—or kiss the Lord 
Chamberlain by mistake—or < 

“Of course not,” said Ida with super- 
lative calm. “It was all perfectly simple; 
and the Princess smiled at me so nicely. 
It was all over before I knew where I 
was.” 

“ Like having a tooth out.” 

“QOh, nothing so horrid, more like— 
eating an ice.” 

“Won't you come and sit down,” I 
said. “It’s quite a long time since I 
saw you ; there’s room in that corner.” 

Ida glanced round her. “I am rather 
tired,” she said. “Now, you must be 
careful ; wait till I get my train out of 
the way. There, now you may talk to 
me.” 

“ Well, Ida,” I said, “ you are getting 


on. You have been christened, vacci- 
nated, confirmed ; now you have been 
presented, and the next thing I sup- 
pose 4 

“ Don’t be so silly,” said Ida. 

“Qh, lots of girls get married,” | 
remarked. 

‘Why didn’t you marry, Mr. Parker?” 
asked Ida, leaning back in her corner 
seat and looking at me over her bouquet. 

“I don’t see why you should put it in 
that tense,” I replied, “as though my 
chance was over. Besides—why Mr. 
Parker? Why not Bobby ?” 

Ida’s nose went down among the 
flowers. 

“Why not Bobby?” I repeated. 

“Well,” said Ida, “you see, when 
people are grown up——” 

“I was grown up,” I retorted, “ when 
I—when I carried you round the garden 
on my shoulders, and I was Bobby then.” 

Ida frowned slightly, as she always 
does when about to jump a syllogism 
into a conclusion. 

“I was grown up,” I continued, “ when 
you promised to be my wife if I would 
lift you down from the apple tree.” 

“Oh, don’t be stupid,” said Ida. “Don's 
you see, if you were very old, it wouldn't 
matter ; but people wouldn’t understand 
and Mamma says——” 

“Oh, Mamma has broached the sub- 
ject?” 

“Don’t,” said Ida: “here she come 

“Ida, my dear,” said Mrs. Wingate 
Evans, “ you shouldn’t hide yourself like 
this. Here is Lord Arthur Barkston, 
who has been asking for you.” 

Mrs. Wingate Evans signalled me 
with her bouquet, and Lord Arthur 
slipped gracefully into my seat. 

“Do get me a cup of tea,” she said 
“I am so tired, and the people are going, 
thank Heaven! Oh, are you going so 
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soon, Mrs. Poynder? We shall see you 
at Lady Gertrude’s to-morrow ; remember 
Tuesday is my day; so good of you to 
come ; dear Ida was so pleased.” 

And Mrs. Wingate Evans sunk into a 
sequestered easy-chair. 

“You are to be congratulated on the 
success of to-day,” I said. 

“ Ah, yes, I had set my heart on giving 
Ida a good start. She will have her 
season ; but, dear me, dear me! how I’ve 
had to scheme for it. Ah, a family of 
daughters is a great responsibility, you 
can have no idea. Oh, Bobby, you can 
tell me something, perhaps. You know 
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I've always treated you as one of the 
family.” 

“ What is it?” I asked, 
Lord Arthur Barkston ?” 

For Mrs. Wingate Evans’ eyes were 
upon the pair in the corner. She looked 
at me for a moment and nodded. 

“TI believe he has made some money 
over South Africa,” I said, “and he’s on 
a good many Boards of Directors in the 
city, and—well, I don’t know that there’s 
anything else against him.” 

Mrs. Wingate Evans looked thought- 
fully into her cup. “I wish you would 
—do what you can to find out,” she said. 
“You see it’s so awkward for me, the 
girls having no father or brothers. And 
I’ve always felt that I could trust you. 
Of course with most young men one 
would . . . . Well, somehow, you are 
different.” 

Mrs. Wingate Evans laid her hand 
familiarly upon my arm. 

“T will do my best,” I said, “and I’m 
sure I hope—for Ida’s sake .. . . Well, 
] must be going.” I had never been 
able to decide whether I was the more 
pleased or annoyed at Mrs. Wingate 
Evans’ confidence in me. It was so 
obviously based on the fact that I was 
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unattractive, and generally speaking in- 
eligible. 

Ida was still talking to Lord Arthur 
when I rose to go, and I did not catch 
her eye. 

Outside the drawing-room door I 
found Gwen and two of the younger 
girls. They dashed for me. 

“Oh, isn’t it rot getting presented!” 
said Gwen. 

“Ida was practising for a week,” said 
Gladys; “she had a bath towel for a 
train.” 

“My dear Gwen,” I said, “ you will be 
presented: in a year or two, if you are 
not careful.” 

“Not me,” said Gwen. “Oh, Bobby, 
come and slide down the banisters and 
have pandemonium tea with us. There's 
muffins. And they can’t hear us up- 
stairs.” 

“Come along, there’s a good Bobby,” 
said Gladys. “We've been making 
toffee. And Ida won't slide down the 


banisters any more.” 

I glanced back into the drawing-room, 
where I saw Ida giving Lord Arthur a 
flower from her bouquet. 

“All right,” I said, as Gwen caught 
my hand, “ let’s take it out in toffee.” 
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X.—MR. AND Mrs. CYRIL MAUDE (MISS WINIFRED EMERY). 


Haymarket Theatre, while he was 

preparing himself, or rather being 

prepared, for his part in Under the 
Red Robe, that I undertook to act in the 
capacity of Grand Inquisitor to Mr. 
Cyril Maude. His first stage appear- 
ance can claim originality, if nothing 
else, for with the sole excep- 
tion of Mr. Charles Wynd- 
ham he is, I fancy, the only 
prominent English actor of 
the day who can claim to 
have “ faced the footlights” 
for the first time in his life 
on the stage of an obscure 
theatre in an alien land. 

Obscure, perhaps, but 
beautiful withal. Listen to 
Mr. Cyril Maude on this 
point. 

“The theatre at Denver, 
Colorado, where I first went 
on the stage,” he informed 
me, while resigning himself 
to the tender mercies of his 
dresser, “is one of the most 
beautiful that I have ever 
seen. The dress-circle is all 
laid out in polished wood, 
and the effect is, as you 
may imagine, very pleasing 
and elegant. One gets a 
mixed audience in Colorado, 
but the management do 
make them comfortable, 
and no mistake!” 

“But what made you go 
West, Mr. Maude?” I de- 
manded. 

“I was sent abroad for 
my health’s sake, and there 
may have been some idea 
of my learning farming ac- 
cording to the ‘ American 
plan.’ But I preferred the 
drama, and I became so 
enamoured of it as the result 
of my experience upon the 
Denver stage that my 


| was in his dressing-room at the 


MISS WINIFRED EMERY IN “UNDER THE RED ROBE’ 


people did not oppose the idea. On the 


contrary, and albeit not exactly a ‘stage- 
stuck’ family, they afforded me every 
encouragement to pursue my histrionic 
studies. Yes, ‘Cyril Maude’ is a real 
name.” 

Mr. Maude looks exceedingly boyish 
now. I fancy he must have appeared 
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absolutely infantile then, seeing that he 
names 1883 as the date of his going on 
the stage at Denver, Col., and states that 
he was twenty-one at the time. He has 
played such a variety of character parts 


” 
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since then that it is really matter for 
wonderment that he should be so 
youthful. 

“ Do not imagine, however, that all was 
plain sailing from the date of my Denver 
engagement. On the contrary, I ‘expe- 
rienced desperate difficulty in obtaining 
an engagement in my native land, and a 
couple of years elapsed before I really 
got my foot in.” 

While he was- still-speaking Miss 
Winifred Emery knocked at the dressing- 
room door, and Mr. Cyril Maude intro- 


duced me to his accomplished wife. 
“Now ours is a case of complete and 
utter contrast,” said he. “Whereas I, as 
I have told you, do not come of a thea- 
trical stock, my wife can claim what 
ranks, I believe, as the oldest theatrical 
ancestry in England. Her father was 
the distinguished Samuel Emery, her 
grandfather was John Emery, and her 
great-grandfather was Mackle Emery, 
all three successively famous in the 
growing life of the British drama.” 

“And did you, with this illustrious 
ancestry, adopt ‘the’ profession at a 
tender age, Mrs. Maude?” f inquired. 

“Tender indeed,” was the rejoinder. 
“It would have been rankest heresy, 
would it not, to have adopted any other 
line of life? Anyway, my initial appear- 
ance was made at a few months’ old, 
when as a baby I was ‘carried on’ in a 
performance of Zhe Green Bushes.” 

“IT wonder whether you squalled?” put 
in the interviewer. 

“I conveniently don’t remember,” said 
Miss Winifred Emery, with a faint 
shoulder shrug. “ Afterwards I played a 
fairy queen in pantomime—quite as a 
young girl, of course, before I was 
thirteen—and then by slow steps began 
the progress by which I have climbed to 
any position that I may have attained in 
pursuit of the art that I love. It would 
be in 1885-86 that I began to achieve any 
popularity as an actress.” 

It is remarkable what a tiny propor- 
tion of the leading actors and actresse 
of the day have attended schools ol 
acting and elocution. In the case ol 
Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Maude it has been 
mainly close observation and intens: 
application that have won a way fo: 
them in the thorny paths of histrioni: 
adventure. The way has indeed bee: 
adventitious for both, but at least it has 
led ever and always upward. 

The Maude-Harrison management o! 
Mr. Tree’s old theatre—now no longe: 
“old” but brilliantly and gorgeousl) 
new—is an ideal one in every essentia! 
Theirs is probably one of the youngest 
if not the youngest co-lesseeships in th 
history of the drama, and not even th 
famed Hare-Kendal management of th 
St. James’s Theatre could surpass it i) 
the “nearness” of the two artists t 
each other—the one always willing t: 
give -way to the other, both equall) 
anxious for the success of their ente! 
prise at whatever cost to themselves. 
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Mr. Cyril Maude loves society, his 
wife does not. She says she would feel 
well satisfied never to go into society at 
all, only to act, and adds that if it were 
but a small part to play, or no part at 
all, she would feel satisfied. She owns 
that she “likes to make her audience 
cry,” yet she does not dislike making 
them laugh. Therein she is—a woman. 
She likes not to be attired in modern 
dress upon the stage, claiming that it 
does not suit her, wherein she makes a 
mistake. Miss Emery believes in under- 
studying. Did she not understudy Miss 
Ellen Terry with such marked success 
that people remarked upon the “like- 
ness” ?—a reproach from which she took 
care to shake herself free, however, at 
the earliest opportunity. 

It will not be considered out of place 
to enumerate here Miss Emery’s principal 
impersonations to date. These include 
Clarissa Harlowe, Lady Teazle (a 
character of which the actress ts par- 
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ticularly fond), Miss Tomboy, Vashti 
Dethic in /udah, “ Dearest” in Litéle 
Lord Fauntleroy, Mrs. Fraser in The 
Benefit of the Doubt, and Bazilide in For 
the Crown. She believes that the “sex 
play” has had its day. Many will 
doubtless hope that she is not mistaken, 
even though she herself—as in Sowing 
the Wind and The Late Mr. Castello- 
has been guilty of active and important 
participation in plays that are at least 
“half” problem. 

| have explained that Miss Winifred 
Emery comes of an eminently theatrical! 
family. She remembers vividly how he: 
father once impressed upon her the fact 
that an actress is of no use unless she 
have originality, and she may well claim 
to have climbed to greatness largely on 
the strength of that criticism. “ Never 
have I had to withstand such stern 
critics,” she says, “as I had in my own 
home as a young girl. But I am all the 
better for the teaching.” 
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OR fifty-one weeks in the year 
|. that curious temple, Wat P’u 
K’au T’ong, presents the appear- 
ance it wears in our illustration, 
an air aloof, deserted, such as mountain 
monasteries assume; silent all, save for 
the occasional sound made by some 
saffron-robed priest, or some _ sated 
heavily-flapping vulture strayed from the 
neighbouring Golgotha of Wat S’ket. 
Few worshippers trouble it, by reason of 
the labour of climbing so high ; for it is 
the highest point on all the flat table- 
land found within fifty miles round 
Bangkok, and, though it commands a 
glorious view of palaces and palms, and 
broad winding river, it is no joke mount- 
ing to a summit on a summer afternoon 
I am not going to give its history, though 
there is a half-legendary story of the 
building of the huge pyramidal hill by 
the founder of the present dynasty, of an 
ambition to emulate Cheops, in brick, in 
honour of a shrine to hold a .tooth of 
Buddha _ himself—which ambition, like 
many others, was unfulfilled for want of 
funds, though not before a marvellous 
amount of work had been done by 
slaves. My present concern is merely 
with an interesting episode as to its 
modern existence. 

Once a year, in the cool season, and 
when the moon is in her most resplen- 
dent phase, for she is a great factor in 
Siamese festivities, the holy mount com- 
pletely alters its character: it becomes 
the pleasure-ground of the entire 
capital—a combination of Lourdes and 
Hampstead Heath on Bank Holiday, 
where for once a pauper may jostle a 
prince and yet escape whipping. To 
describe it properly one should be fresh 
from the first visit. I who essay the task 
shall fail, I fear, from sheer over- 
familiarity. 

It is sunset, or thereabouts, when the 
pilgrimage to the temple begins. In 
their place of honour at the summit of 
the hill are exposed the two great relics, 
Gautama’s tooth and footprint—not less 


honoured. The former is obviously 
equine, and the latter merely a replica of 
o!der copies distributed about Ceylon and 
Burma and Siam, all resembling a grave 
rather than a human footprint. The 
apostle of self-obliteration must have 
been an extraordinary-looking philo- 
sopher, judging from these vestiges 
His chroniclers describe him as having 
had forty teeth, “ all equal and set closely 
together”; and, as the one on view is 
about three inches long and propor- 
tionately massive, the last of the Buddhas 
must have worn a pretty shark-like 
aspect. However, there it lies on its 
tiny golden altar in the centre ot 
the little chapel, whilst alongside is 
the footprint—a square-ended, grave- 
like excavation some five feet long by 
two broad, and fully eighteen inches 
deep. Both are surrounded by crowds 
of olive-skinned, betel-chewing, chatter- 
ing Siamese, all in holiday dress—or un- 
dress—and each pressing forward to paste 
his modicum of gold-leaf on the sides ot 
the “footprint” (to be subsequentiy 
scraped off and resold by the priests), 
and so be free to pursue his chief object 
—the merrymaking in the fair below. 
All is uproar. Sonorous bells are clang- 
ing every few feet along the path which 
corkscrews around the: hill, “making 
merit” on behalf of the devotees in the 
ears of the awakened gods, and so serving 
Gautama’s purpose of distracting men’s 
thoughts from mundane sorrow; ascetic 
looking p’hra (a variant of Pharaoh, 
probably) are monotonously chanting 
their litanies of passive perfection, look- 
ing utterly unlike their lay compatriots, 
with their shaven heads and eyebrows 
and chins, receiving the votive gifts o! 
fruit and fairings with an assumed air o! 
blank indifference intended to represent 
intense introspective searching—not even 
troubling to take up a collection, though 
a sort of offertory exists at the foot o! 
the hill in the shape of waxen slabs, 
whereto donors can stick their offerings 
of silver. And all the time, from sunsct 
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till long after midnight, the fair-grounds 
below are flaring with lights, ringing with 
mirth, deafening with drums—for fifty 
thousand young folks are spending one 
of their chief holidays, and, like young 
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as an excuse for a repartee with the 
good-looking girl who serves them, or 
more frequently—for they like a gamb!e 
for their money—spending a salung 


fourpence) for the privilege of pulling a 








WAT SAKET, 


people in other lands, a good deal more 
money than they ought. 

Little sadness marks the way they 
take their pleasures. The throng jostles 
jestingly down one alley of booths and 
up another, occasionally buying a trum- 
pery Brummagem trinket from some stall 
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thread out of a bundle, on the remote 
chance that the other end may be 
attached to an accordion or an eighteen- 
penny bangle. Every few yards a gong 
or conch-shell heralds the exhibition of 
some freak of nature—a two-headed, 
chameleon-like sok-kay, perhaps, or a 
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double-headed pig, at which interesting 
phenomena, though seen in a_ bottle, 
darkly, the crowd gape in_ interested 
simplicity. The chief attraction, how- 
ever, is the circus—an institution never 
seen, so far as 1 remember, save at this 
festival. When I visited the institution 
it belonged to a young nobleman, grave, 
gold-spectacled, and high-collared, who 
personally — because obdlesse obliged, 
may be—superintended the sale of tickets. 

As a travesty of an English hippo- 
drome the performance was screamingly 
farcical; the stud comprised one old 
white pony whose rider was perpetually 
falling off, a juggler who couldn't juggle, 
and a clown who played pranks for 
twenty long minutes with an air-balloon, 
tossing it up and affecting to lose it, and 
finally exhibiting very genuine amaze- 
ment when it did really disappear, 
through a European spectator hiding it 
when the jester was looking elsewhere. 
But the crowning glory of the perform- 
ance was the “bull and tiger fight ”— 
there was no fooling about that! Far 
back, behind the wretched little orches- 
tra, were a couple of caged leopards— 
both sleek and lithe, and looking fully 


as vicious as those who stood by knew, 


from experience, they were. For had 
ngt one, only a few months before, 
struck down a slave-child in the Palace ? 
while the other might, until lately, have 
been seen daily taking his fasear in the 
streets of the capital, chained like a big 
dog, amusing himself by decimating in 
a dignified way the host of pariahs that 
roamed hungrily about, snarling at his 
heels as he passed velvet-footed along. 
Their present purpose was to afford a 
degenerate idea of a Roman holiday. 
Towards midnight the poor half-grown 
calf, now tethered between their cages, 
would be offered up as a sacrifice. It is 
a.melancholy reflection that in no coun- 
tries are the people more cruel than in 
those where the predominant religion 
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inculcates (theoretically) a creed of kind- 
ness. The Hindoo would die rather 
than slay his sacred cow, yet he will 
have her to starve in some of the 
numerous “ refuges for animals” founded 
by the devout—barren fenced-in areas 
full of lean kine and crippled goats, 
dragging wearily through their wretched 
existence. Similarly the pious Siamese, 
who had just descended from the shrine 
of Wat P’u K’au T’ong itself, maybe 
derives infinite enjoyment from the sight 
of a miserable calf being forced trem- 
blingly into a cage, and done to death 
by a leopard. The canon against taking 
life which stands out so prominently in 
Buddha’s teachings seems to be a mere 
dead letter. 

But there are scenes more pleasant 
to contemplate: shadow-pantomimes, a 
sort of variation of our western mario- 
nettes, silhouetted on a screen; theatrical 
performances, often both artistically and 
historically interesting, though invariably 
excessively “ broad” in their dialogue; 
the restaurants, where native messes can 
be taken with the unaccustomed accom- 
paniments of chairs and tables and 
knives and forks. Even in the throng 
there is fun to be extracted, for it is there 
that masculine youth indulges in the 
refined pastime of exploding tiny paper- 
wrapped bombs, made of sand and deto 
nating silver, upon the thinly-draped 
forms of the gentler sex, who retaliate 
with the compressible squirt dear to our 
own Bank Holiday-makers, amid endless 
laughter—for the Siamese have their 
merrymaking as thoroughly as even the 
Japanese, although they may wear thei 
rue with a difference. What matters it 
that the gilding of that impossible foot 
print on the summit of the adjoining hill 
shall have cost them the profits of a 
week’s rice-planting, and that their sub- 
sequent revelry has mortgaged the next 
month’s income. Is not this but one of 
a myriad existences? So vogue la galére! 
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N the olden days, at Berrow, the 
tiny Somersetshire village, there 
lived a genius. His works are 
unknown and lost to the world for 

ever. I alone treasure a masterpiece 
from his hand. He was a little weather- 
beaten labourer, Sam Gilling by name. 
He had not even a fixed pursuit, but 
from boyhood had done odd jobs. His 
only regular occupation had been grave- 
digging and scything down the longer 
tufts of grass in the churchyard which 


the rabbits had not eaten, and this of 


course was but a fitful employment. At 
other times he had done anything he 
could get. In his ordinary life he did 
not differ from others of his kind, even 
in the slightest trifle. Nostory attached 
to him, his talk never rose above the 
common rustic shrewdness, and he hardly 
spoke at all, save to make comments, in 
the sweet Somersetshire tongue, on the 
weather or crops. As for his one gift, 
he regarded it not at all: to him in his 
simplicity it was incomprehensible, 
natural and unworthy of notice., But he 
was a born sculptor. 

How and when this divine gift showed 
itself first, the village scarcely remem- 
bered ; the course of his art they never 
followed. Once, for a short time, owing 
to a famous controversy, he had been a 
marked man in Berrow, and the folk had, 
in some sense, been proud of his belong- 
ing to them. Yet it was rarely even 
then that they stood open-mouthed and 
half-awestruck before his fleeting work. 
For it was impossible to forget for more 
than a few moments how wholly inferior 
he was to Ned Ham, who could thatcha 
cottage in less time than any two other 
men; or to Joseph the big blacksmith, 
who had been known to keep two days 
and nights at the forge eating his meals 
as he worked ; not to mention Immanuel 
Coombs, the only son and pride of his 
widowed mother. As for the last, it 
was well known that widow Coombs 
since her husband’s death had never 
talked about anything else than what 


“Our Manny ” has been doing, and quite 
right too, for had nor Farmer Frost him- 
self, their acknowledged leader, offered 
to back the lad for a five-pound note 
with the plough or any other agricultural 
weapon, against any man “this side 
Berdgwater, Wessun, and Axebridge?” 

So it was only a holiday admiration 
tiat they felt for the artist, a soberer 
form of the mirthful wonder with which 
they viewed Alf Marsh, who had an 
acrobatic talent, and could turn his head 
and body round till they faced the 
opposite way from his feet. Both: 
achievements lay much in the same plane, 
and were freely discussed together and 
compared ; but Alf, who always regarded 
his powers as arising from especial worth, 
grew arrogantat times and made enemies, 
and among these were found not a few 
who appreciated the sculptor best. So 
rivalry arose, and the famous controversy, 
and Berrow was at strife concerning 
the gifts of these two men, and but for 
this Sam would not have been so much 
put forward. Even as it was he passed 
silently and contentedly through his 
uneventful life. 

Of his history it was known that as a 
youth he had carved quaint heads out of 
pieces of wood thrown upon the beach, 
for his parents raised no objection to his 
sitting quietly in the corner at this 
occupation after his day’s work was over. 
The habit was little observed, but after 
years of practice he attained an astonish- 
ing skill in securing portraits, and small 
clumsily-mounted busts adorned the 
cottage in every possible resting-place. 
After working at these he would walk 
far upon the lonely stretch of sands, or 
sit for hours upon the brink of some high 
seaward-facing hill that overlooks the 
sunset, for when they come to the beach 
all the tumultuous mounds abruptly 
end in steep cliffs, pierced by narrow 
gorges full of white driven sand. On 
either side of these defiles a precipice of 
dark yellow sand rises up, gaunt and bluff, 
a tiny miniature of those sheer mountains 
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that hang gloomily over the ocean. In 
a happy moment, |tired of his cramped 
work at home, he had thoughtlessly 
outlined a face upon the firm soft cliff, 
and, struck with the new scope it offered, 
came again and again, till at last all that 
he imagined he carved in perishable 
earth. Year after year, whenever the 
weather permitted, as soon as his daily 
toil was over, he hurried out seawards 
and returned, when light failed him, to 
village life and village thought. Quietly 
he took his place with his fellows, and 
perhaps joined with them in the idle laugh 
which his aimless occupation raised, on 
dull evenings when crops and the weather 
and “beasts” had been discussed, and 
no such event as a wedding or market 
dominated the assembly. In the great 
conflict I spoke of, while Alf cast his 
whole soul into the strife, Sam concerned 
himself nothing. Yet it raged, and high 
words were heard, and for a time his 
position was one that many less endowed 
looked up to with envy, though little 
malice could find place in their hearts 
against him, who hardly even conspired 
with his craft, but was rather overpowered 
by it. At the climax of the struggle, 
partisanship lent a short bitterness, and 


the sculptured faces were marred by 
rough beards and coarse hair of yellow 


sedge and black seaweed—bladders 
were thrust into the eyes, but revenge 
followed hard after the ill-doers when a 
troopof friends were led boisterously down 
to give their testimony to the unbearably 
laughable change. The faces themselves 
had faded like a dream, so the seaweed 
eyes and the hair were impotent and 
meaningless, and the Vandals made their 
way back crestfallen. 

But all this occurred years ago, and it 
was only when Sam was what I then 
thought an old man, that I came to know 
him myself, and grew to understand and 
appreciate his work. 

Well I remember the day. It was late 
on a summer evening, and I was slowly 
returning from Barnham along the beach. 
The sun had about half-an-hour before 
set, and was throwing a red glare on the 
“tots,” as the sandhills are named by the 
country folk, while over the mud stretched 
a lurid path beneath him. In the distance 
I saw Sam, and walked up to watch him. 
I knew who he was, though I had 
never seen him at work before. I 
was a young girl then and knew little 
of art, but the first glance at the task he 
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had just completed thrilled me with 
overpowering emotion. <A large brown 
face, huge it seemed, looked out far into 
the west. One side glowed ruddy in the 
sunlight, and.the other lay in a cool 
transparent shadow. The features were 
solemn and majestic, the gaze calm and 
unflinching, but some expression of 
loneliness and sorrow were there, as if it 
were the visage of a mighty, desolate 
God, who sought vainly and hopelessly 
for the glorious companions of his youth. 
As I stood awestruck, the idea came to 
me that I ought to bend my head in 
worship low before him. But the sun 
had meanwhile gone down, and the out- 
lines of the face grew softer than ever, 
and twilight came, so Sam and I walked 
back together to the common by the 
winding path through the lovely sand- 
hills. The rabbits started up and looked 
at us, and dropped swiftly and silently 
into their homes, and the grass was 
damp with dew beneath our feet, and 
the gentle voice of the sea filled the land. 
But neither of us spoke, and it was thus 
that our friendship began. Yet it was 
a strange friendship, for there was no 
conversation possible upon the wide 
subject of his art with Sam. At first, 
indeed, I often mentioned it, but Soon 
learned that his view of his craft was 
merely an echo of the view of the village. 
He could not understand that anyone 
should look upon it seriously, and when 
I talked about it quite failed to grasp my 
meaning and grew ill at ease when I said 
how beautiful it was. He did not mind 
my watching him ; indeed, I do not think 
that he remembered that I was there, 
but when once the idea that had seized 
him was embodied, his thoughts came 
back to Berrow, and a few minutes he 
was the little Somersetshire labourer 
again. By degrees I fell into his ways, 
and for many a summer during the long 
evenings stood silently at his side till 
he had finished his design. 

Though I knew it so well, I almost 
despair of conveying to others quite the 
spirit of his works. Perhaps it is 
because I feel how hopelessly they are 
lost, and that the task I have before me, 
when I try to make them live again, is 
so far beyond my powers. Perhaps it is 
that as art they were so unconventional, 
yet the life they represented was itself 
so common and conventional. The 
figures were simply rustic, the scenes 
faithfully drawn from what he saw around 
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him in the field, the barn or the village. 
One day he would clear a smooth surface 
on the sand cliff, and in an hour a hot 
labourer was there, bending over the 
scythe which swept in broad curves 
around him; or, pitchfork in hand, he 
cast the dry hay aloft on to a waggon, or 
stood with the cider-jar raised to his 
lips, leaning backwards to catch the cool 
drink. Sometimes a Sabbath picture 
appeared, as when the clerk stalked 
solemnly to church on a warm Sunday, 
his coat thrown over his arm, or the old 
clergyman from the high pulpit thunder- 
ing against the ungodly ; or in contrast, 
children climbing for birds’ nests, or 
merrily pursued each other at “kiss-in- 
the-ring.” 

The winter, too, was not passed over, 
and, bill-hook in his gloved hand, a man 
busily trimmed the hedges or stolidly 
bore a great heap of hay on his head to 
the cattle in the fields. So his swift 
fingers sketched all that he met in his 
narrow circle, and what he drew he drew 
as a master, for all its details he knew 
wel!, I think that the countryman’s 
garments, since he took me into his 
confidence, have a charm that no other 
can understand ; they never seem out of 
place, never ugly. 

Ever and anon, too, that majestic face 
came again, his one completely imagina- 
tiveeffort, till I knewits lineament by heart; 
yet never without emotion could I watch 
the growth of the head of him I learned 
to call the “ The God of the Sandhills,” 
that lonely God, left of all the race of 
country Gods, that still took fleeting 
form to gaze for a few moments at the 
sun, either as he set behind the glistening 
mud-flats, or dipped into the shining 
sea as it crept nearer and nearer to the 
very foot of the sandhills. 

Thus Sam lived through his life, and 
stooping old age found his soul still in 
his work. It is true that rheumatism, 
the curse of the country folk, laid its 
hand upon him, and his visits to the 
sandhills became fewer, but on fine 
summer evenings the old man still took 
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his way seawards, and still at his touch 
the imprisoned deity of the “tots” 
turned his deep eyes to the waves. But 
the labourer’s task was almost over. A 
cold January with bitter withering wind 
laid low the old on all sides, and Sam’s 
little cottage contained an inmate who 
would never leave it save for the last 
short journey to the churchyard. Though 
he could no longer walk, he still clung to 
his wood-carving, but sight was gradually 
failing and fingers and joints growing 
stiff. A glorious spring came after the 
winter, and he so far revived that he 
could spend all his remaining energies 
upon the only lasting representation of 
the visage I loved so well. For long 
hours he worked at it: eagerly, as one 
who knows that his hour was at hand. 
Day by day I came up to watch him and 
sat by his bedside. The sun poured 
through the little window upon the poor 
worn-out figure and lighted up~the 
great wooden head before him, which 
gazed with a longing, lingering glancc 
upon the wrinkled time-spent worker, 
who seemed at last to learn the full 
meaning of his art, and to understand 
that it was a high one. Then came the 
end, but not too soon; for the hands that 
grew numb, and the dimmed eyes, had 
accomplished their task, and in the noble 
broad-browed head was concentrated the 
learning and patient labour and genius 
of a life. 

In the middle of April Sam went to 
his tong home. The tender young buds 
had come like stars on the bare branches, 
andthe lark’s song had dropped from 
the sky, when a mighty west wind swept 
in from the sea. The sedge on the hills 
stooped as it passed, the white sand 
whirled swiftly along the ground from 
the flats, and the starling rose till its 
wings met the gale, and in a moment it 
was gone from view. And Sam was 
laid to rest in the churchyard, and the 
old folk took shelter under the privet- 
covered bank outside to talk of the past, 
while the wind rushed overhead without 
pause, and its wailing filled the elm trees. 
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ANELAGH! What varied#mem- 
ories of days gone by the name 
of this famous old pleasure 
resort conjures up—associated 

as it is with so many scenes of splendour 
and gaiety. Under its marvellous rotunda, 
with its brilliant fairylike interior, and 
beautiful surroundings, paraded the 
great and fashionable folk of bygone 
generations : whose wits, and beaux, and 
famous beauties went thither to see and 
to be seen ; all helping to make up that 
indescribable scene of bewildering en- 
chantment of which sage Dr. Johnson 
said the coup d’wil was the finest thing 
he had ever seen. The gay crowds 
that thronged the vast rotunda, and 
promenaded the beautiful gardens, in- 
cluded in their number some of the most 
famous and distinguished men and 
women of the period: Walpole, Mann, 
Chesterfield, poor Oliver Goldsmith, 
Joshua Reynolds, and a host of others 
have played their parts in the brilliant 
gatherings. “All sorts and conditions ;” 
dignified clergymen, statesmen, philo- 
sophers, authors, here mingled with 
fops, fine ladies, country gentlemen, 
city people, apprentices, ladies of the 
demi-monde, highwaymen, and _ thieves. 
Here also moved many of the characters 
made familiar to us by the works of 
Addison, Fielding, Goldsmith, Ainsworth, 
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and other honoured authors. It is at 
Ranelagh, after a masquerade, that the 
ruin of one of the characters in Ame/tu 
is accomplished, and Amelia herself was 
destined to a similar fate, when she is 
happily warned of her danger. “It is 
a charming place,” writes Evelina to her 
guardian in Miss Burney’s novel, “and 
the brilliancy of the lights, on my first 
entrance, made me almost think that | 
was in some enchanted castle or fairy 
palace, for all looked like magic to me.” 

Ranelagh stood on ground originally 
belonging to Chelsea Hospital, a grant 
of which was obtained from the Crown 
by the Earl ef Ranelagh about the close 
of the seventeenth century. Here he 
built a house, after the design of his own, 
which he made his chief residence. His 
lordship, whom, by-the-way, Swift de- 
scribed as “the vainest old fool I ever 
saw,” seems to have made a hobby of his 
gardens. After the Earl’s death, in 
1712, the estate passed into the hands of 
his daughters ; and in 1733 was sold in 
various lots, the greater part of which 
were purchased by two gentlemen named 
Swift and Timbrell. 

About this time it became the fashion, 
among all ranks of society, to resort to 
the various breakfasting and tea-gardens 
which sprang up in the villages round 
London. But these modest establish- 
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ments were soon to be eclipsed. “Gen- 
tleman” Lacy — joint patentee with 
Garrick of the Drury Lane Theatre— 
hit upon the idea of establishing a place 
of such superior splendour and elegance 
as would draw all London. Very shortly 
afterwards he took a lease of the Rane- 
lagh grounds in conjunction with a Mr. 
Rietti. The expenses of the undertaking 
proved too heavy for the means of its 
authors, however; and in 1741, when the 
Rotunda was built, a William Crispe and 
James Myonet were the lessees. These 
gentlemen in order to carry on the 
venture appear to have invited subscrip- 
tions for £5,000 in shares of twenty-five 


finished, but they get great sums by the 
people going to see it, and breakfasting 
in the house: there were yesterday no 
less than three hundred and eighty 
persons at Is. 6d. apiece. You sec how 
poor we are when, with a tax of fou 
shillings in the pound, we are laying out 
such sums for cakes and ale.” 

The entertainments were at first 
restricted to breakfasts and morning 
concerts, with selections from oratorios 
However, the attractions of even this 
mild form of dissipation proved too 
tempting to the youthful citizens. Com 
plaints were made to the magistrates 
that the young merchants and city 
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CANAL AND CHINESE TEMPLE 


guineas. Myonet soon after fell out of 
the undertaking, and before four years 
had gone by Crispe was declared .a 
bankrupt. However, a new company, 
with a capital of £36,000, was speedily 
formed, and the Gardens were launched 
on a prosperous career. 

Ranelagh was first‘opened on the 5th 
of April, 1742, a grand breakfast being 
given in honour of the occasion. Gossip- 
ing Walpole was of course there. Writing 
to Sir Horace Mann, a few days later, he 
says: “I have been breakfasting this 
morning at Ranelagh Gardens: they have 
built an immense amphitheatre, with 
balconies full of little alehouses: it is in 
rivalry of Vauxhall, and costs about 
£12,000. The building is not yet 


apprentices were frequently seduced from 
their counting-houses and shops by these 
morning amusements, which were accord 
ingly prohibited. Evening concerts wer 
then introduced, commencing at half 
past five and concluding at nine — the 
fashionable hours of the period. Towards 
the close of its career the gayest visitors 
to Ranelagh went at midnight, just as 
the concerts were finishing, and remained 
there till three or four in the morning. 
By the end of May the arrangements 
for the regular reception of company at 
the Gardens were all but completed. On 
the 26th of the month, Walpole is again 
writing to Sir Horace. “Two nights ago 
Ranelagh Gardens were opened at Chel- 
sea. The Prince, Princess, Duke, much 
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nobility, and much mob besides were 
there. There is a vast amphitheatre, 
finely gilt, painted, and illuminated, into 
which everybody that loves eating, drink- 
ing, staring, or crowding is admitted for 
12d. . . . . Iwas there last night, 
but did not find the joy of it; Vauxhall 
is a little better. For the garden is 
pleasanter, and one goes by water.” 
Nevertheless, the superior attractions 
of Ranelagh soon eclipsed the glories of 
its rival on the other side of the water ; 
and two years later we find Walpole 
recording: “Every night constantly I 
go to Ranelagh, which has totally beat 
Vauxhall. Nobody goes anywhere else 
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the midst of the lake, or canal, stood a 
Chinese fishing temple, approached by a 
bridge ; and on either side of the canal 
stretched broad gravel walks, and alley 
shaded by lines of trees, and separated 
by trimly-clipped hedges. 

Round the rotunda, and forming por- 
tion of the building, were forty-seven 
boxes in which the company regaled 
themselves with tea, coffee, or other 
refreshments. Here the gossip and 
scandal of the town were regularly re 
tailed; the fashions discussed; and the 
jointures of widows and fortunes of 
young ladies keenly calculated by spend- 
thrifts and gamblers. 
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-everybody goes there. My Lord 
Chesterfield is so fond of it that he 
says he has ordered all his letters to be 
directed thither.” Some four years after- 
wards he tells us that: “ Ranelagh is so 
crowded, that in going there t'other 
night in a string of coaches, we had a 
stop of six-and-thirty minutes.” 

The great attraction at Ranelagh was 
the wonderful rotunda, which, for beauty, 
elegance, and grandeur was unequalled 
in Kurope. The grounds in which it 
stood were cxquisitely arranged with 
groves, bowers, statues, temples, wilder- 
nesses, and shady retreats. On the left 
of the rotunda stood the Earl of 
Ranelagh’s old mansion; and on the 
right, a magnificent conservatory. In 
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Ranelagh was the scene of the famou 
Jubilee Masquerade “ after the Venetian 
manner” given here, in 1749, by com 
mand of George IL., in celebration of the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. His Majesty 
was present with the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Duke of Cumberland and 
a large and distinguished company. It 
was computed that there were about six 
thousand present on the occasion, though 
Walpole puts the number at two thou 
sand. He gives us a glimpse of thi 
brilliant gathering: “It had nothing 
Venetian about it, but was by far th 
best understood and prettiest spectac!e | 
ever saw—nothing in a fairy tale eve: 
surpassed it. One of the proprietors 
who is a German, and belongs to court 
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had got my Lady Yarmouth to persuade 
the King to order it. It began at three 
o'clock ; at about five pe yple of fashion 
began to go. When you entered vou 
found the whole garden filled with 
marquees and spread with tents, which 
remained all night very commodely. In 
one quarter was a May-pole, dressed 
with garlands, and people dancing round 
it to a tabor and pipe and rustic music, 
all masked, as were all the various bands 
of music that were dis- 
posed in the different 
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parts of the garden: 
some like huntsmen, 
with French horns, 


some like peasants, and 
a troop of harlequins 
and scaramouches in 
the little open temple 
on the mount. On the 
canal was a_ sort of 
gondola, adorned with 
flags and streamers and 
filled with music, row- 





ing about. All round 
the outside of the 
amphitheatre were 


shops filled with Dres- 
den china, japan, &c., 
and all the shopkeepers 
in masks; the amphi- 
theatre was illuminated, 
and in the middle was 
a circular bower com- 
posed of all kinds of 
firs, in tubs, twenty to 
thirty feet high, under 
them orange trees, with 
small lamps in each 
orange, and below them 
all of auriculars 
in pots, and festoons of 
natural flowers hanging 


sorts 
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to hold their cups as they were drinking 
tea. The Duke (of Cumberland) had a 
dress of the same kind, but was so im- 
mensely corpulent that he looked like 
*Cacafoco, the drunken captain in Awd 
a Wife and Have a Wife. The Duchess 
of Richmond was a Lady Mayoress of 
the time of James L, and Lord De La 
Warr Queen Elizabeth's ‘ Garter, from 
a picture in the Guard Chamber at 
Kensington; they were admirakle masks 











from tree to tree. le- 

tween the arches, too, 

were firs, and smaller ones in the bal 

conies above. ‘There were booths for 

tea and wine, gaming-tables and dancing. 
In short, it pleased me more than 

the finest thing I ever saw.” 

So great was the success of this jubilee 
masquerade, and so delighted were its 
patrons, that before many weeks after 
a “Subscription Masquerade” was ar- 
ranged, at which our gossiping courtier, 
Walpole, was present. He tells us: “The 
King was well disguised in an old- 
fashioned English habit, and much 
pleased with somebody who desired him 


Lord Rochford, Miss Evelyn, Miss 
Bishopp, Lady Stafford and Miss Pitt 
were in vast beauty, particularly the last, 


who had a red veil, which made het 
look gloriously handsome I forgot 
Lady Kildare. Mr. Conway was the 
‘Duke’ in Don Quixote, and the finest 


figure that I ever saw. Miss Chumleigh 
‘ Iphigenia,’ and so lightly clad that 
? ld have taken her for Andro- 
you wouid have taken het r And! 


Was 


meda. ... The maids of honour were 
so offended they would not speak to 
her.” 


“ Tphigenia undressed for the sacrifice” 
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evidently catered no little sensation— 
not to say scandal. This lady is referred 
to in a satirical paper in the Connorsseur 
some few years later, in which we ge 
an amusing account of the costumes, or 
rather want of costumes, then in vogue at 
Ranelagh. “What the above-meationed 
lady had the hardiness to attempt alone 
will, | am assured, be set on foot by our 
persons of fashion as soon as the hot 
days come in. Ranelagh is the place 
pitched upon for their meeting, where it 
is proposed to have a masquerade a/ 
fresco. One set of ladies, I am told, 
intend to personate water-nymphs bath- 
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Ranelagh; but notwithstanding their 
somewhat questionable title, we are 
assured that the revels were conducted 
with great propriety. 

In 1762 the famous Tenducci was the 
principal male singer, and two years later 
Mozart, then only eight years old, per- 
formed several pieces of his own com- 
position on the harpsichord and organ at 
an entertainment given here in aid of 
some charity. 

fhe famous entertainment of the 
Regatta, in June, 1775, was concluded 
with a supper and music at Ranelagh. 
The ticket of admission is one of the 














TUBILEE MASQUERADE AT RANELAGH 
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ing in the canal ; three sisters, celebrated 
for their charms, design to appear to- 
gether as the Three Graces, and a certain 
lady of quality, who most resembles the 
Goddess of Beauty, is now practising, 


foom a model of the noted statue of 


Venus de Medicis, the most striking 
attitudes for that character. As to the 
gentlemen, they may most of them 
represent very suitably the half-brutal 
forms of Satyrs, Pans, Fauns and Cen- 
taurs, &c.” 

In 1751 morning concerts were given 
twice a week, Signori Frasi and Beard 
being the singers. Three years later a 
series of amusements called “ Comus’s 
Court” drew the fashionable world to 
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three engraved by Bartolozzi for different 
ceremonies at Ranelagh, and held in 
high estimation by collectors. The 
river, from London Bridge to the Ship 
Tavern, Millbank, was covered with 
pleasure boats gaily decorated with bunt 
ing. Scaffolds were erected on the banks 
and in vessels, and even on the top of 
Westminster Hall. ‘The roads abounded 
in gambling tables ; cannons were firing 
salutes; bands playing; and at in 
tervals the bells of St. Martin’s and 
St. Margaret’s rang out gaily. On th 
return of the wager boats the whol 
procession moved in picturesque irre 
gularity towards Ranelagh, the rive! 
resembling a floating town. At halt 





rotunda was opened 


past ten the l i 
supper, and displayed three circular 
tables, of different elevations, ek cantly 
set out and brilliantly illuminated with 
many coloured lamps. The centre was 
appropriated by a magnificent band of 
two hundred and forty performers, led 
by Giardini rhe company numbered 
about two thousand 
several members of the Royal Family, 
most of the foreign 
other persons of eminence 


In 1803 





among whom were 


ambassadors, and 
ind distinction. 
ball VW 


a magnificent as given 


in the rotunda by the Knights of the 
Bath, which is said to have been “a gala 


of Nc mor le | ner 

ot uncommon Sspiemn our 
But even this brilliant c 

surpassed by 


‘remony was 
ntertainment given 
shortly afterwards by the Spanish 
\mbassador, and described in Faulkner's 
fi of Chelsea. The whole external 
front of the house was ted ina 


an ec 


sdach 
LL45807 | 


illumina 


novel manner, and the portico leading 
the rotunda was filled on each side with 
aromatic shrubs The rotunda itself 


presented a most 
lhe lower boxes formed a Spanish camp, 
triped blue and red; each tent being 
uarded by a boy dressed in the Spanish 
uniform. The gallery formed a Temple 
of Flora, lighted by a number of wax 
tapers in gold baskets. The Queen’s 
box was hung with crimson satin, lined 
with white, which hung in festoons richly 
fringed with gold, and at the top was a 
regal In the which 
was converted into a magnificent pavilion, 
table of eighteen covers was laid for the 
Koyal Family. The service was entirely 
cf gold, and the decorations of the most 
magnificent description. Opposite to her 
Majesty's box was a light temple or stage, 
on which a Spanish dance was performed 
by children; at another part were beauti 
ful moving transparen There was 
lso a lottery, the pfizes consisting of six 
hundred valuable trinkets; the chief prize 
being an elegant gold watch richly orna- 
mented with diamonds. The other prizes 
onsisted of rings, bracelets, 


superb appearancy 


crown. orchestra, 


ICs. 


fans, neck 
lace Women, gaily decorated with 
wreaths of flow ers, made te 
hundred valets, in scarlet and { 


s, &C 
while one 
rold, and 
as many footmen, in sky blue and silver, 
flitted hither and thither waiting on the 
company. <A grand display of fireworks 
was given in the gardens ; and on the 
river some twenty boats, illuminated with 
lamps, sailed up 

they 


ind down, letting off 
After the 


hreworks as 


passed. 





rest of the 
supper 


dance, the Queen and_ the 
Royal Family retired t 
Another brilliant scen 
here in January, 1804,upon the occa 
the presentation of colours to the Queen's 
Royal Volunteers, enrolled at the time of 


the threatened invasion by Napoleon 


Was Withess¢ 


ion of 


an 


> 


‘ se its popularity 
after it was turned into a 


late 


Ranelagh bes to | 
evening 


and ase 


concert room “mbly house, anc 
soon ceased to be the attractive prome 
nade of the fashionable rid: and the 


brilliant display of beauty it had made 


for years was no more. Bloomfield, the 


poct, good-humouredly ridicules the 
fashionable follies of Ranelagh in the 
following verses 
a , 4 
i Nahe Ai dd 
I}; £ i? d / ras ai 
Lh walio) ad Ca Lili j; f ug ye 
lnd Peace beam'd teence fi 
HTH 
lta 
bi Hal waders eve be “und, 
That a ¢ n might enjoy er disdain 
Si ed cd the . é clle Li Ti /} tha 
, } | ) | \ » 4 ft } | t 1) 
an en we went round it 
Fa | uSava Feel rusted ris 
A r fe 4 / 74 r 4 j 
Men bow'd with then wmdish Hal 
With « RCI s Jeai } : 7 
Fatr maids, who at home in thetr ha 
lla 7 le jta / cl L2mIN CLS Out a lrain, 
Swept the floor clean as slowly they pac'd, 
ay . ’ } : 
Then—walk'd round and swept it 


agalll. 
> 


The close of the last 
Ranelagh. .In this year the rotunda was 
taken down and the buildings and furni 
ture sold by auction, the famous organ 
being purchased for the church of Tet- 
bury. No trace of Ranelagh now remains, 
and its site once again forms part of the 
grounds of Chelsea Hospital. In his 
Walk fi on Sir Richard 


1505 iW 


Ml Ae ww 7 / mITON 
Phillips tells us of the scene of ruin and 
found where the once gay 
“A few inequalities 
round, 
and 


“d thi 


desolation he 
Ranelagh had stood. 
appeared in the 
buildin 
with muddy water show: 
but the rest of the 
\ overed with « 


indicative of 
holes filled 
foundation 


1 


ing 


some form¢ r 


walls; space, ma 
lusters 

Che 
happy 
laughter from 


about two acres,Wwas 
of tall nettles, thistles and docks.” 
elittering lights, the 


company, the peals 


brilliant, 


thronged boxes, the chorus of a hundred 
voices and instrum ll had gone, 
all was death-like stillness and desola 
tion. Ranelagh was only a name 
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The ‘Mercury 


WRITTEN BY JAMES. F. FASHAM., 


Tramimg Ship. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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OTIILNG is more important to 
the continued well-being of this 
country than that we should 
still be able to use with truth 

the national boast, “ Britannia rules the 
waves.” It follows as a corollary of this 
that at any given time a goodly propor- 
tion of our finest youth should be under- 
going effective training for a life afloat. 


gone through their full course, shall 
enter either our land or sea services. 
The lads who are eligible for admission 
to the Mercury are either orphans or the 
sons of poor parents, but the ship is in 
no way a reformatory or an industrial 
school. The age at which boys can be 
admitted is from thirteen and a-half years 
to cighteen months beyond that time, but 
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Probably there is no better instruction 
of this sort to be had than that which is 
imparted to the boys of the JJercury 
training ship. It lies in the River 
Hamble, near Southampton, and _ is 
connected with a naval school on shore, 
where general instruction is imparted to 
the boys. 

But whilst the object of the institution 
which Captain-Superintendent Hoare 
has patriotically and philanthropically 
carried out for more than a decade is 
primarily to prepare boys for the Royal 
Navy, and as bandsmen for either the 
fleet or the army, there is no express 
stipulation that the smart little fellows, 
as they undoubtedly are when they have 


—— 


SHIP ** MERCURY 


no candidate is ever received who has 
been connected with a reformatory 01 
industrial ship or school, whilst the full 
consent of parents o guardians must b« 
produced if he eventually exhibit a 
desire to join the Royal Navy. 

When the fact is considered that w: 
are as a nation many thousands of men 
short of the full complement necessary 
for the proper manning of our fleet, it 
hardly seems creditable to the country 
that such a splendid school for young 
seamen as the Mercury undoubtedly is 
should be so poorly supported in the 
way of subscriptions that funds ar 
much needed to maintain the work 
Whilst it is true that the Government 
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make a certain grant for each lad who lutely thorough and practical authority 
is received into the Navy from the upon the way in which lads should be 
Mercury school, the sum does not in taught, not only for the sea but to be- 
substantial way represent the total come worthy sons of the greatest of the 
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amount expended upon the lad’s training, great empires of the earth. Nor dos 
though why the country which freely the interest in their career cease when 
votes millions upon ships is “close” over they are struck off the books on leavin; 


its money expended upon the men dces for the old boys who may be on 
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not seem clear to the ordinary under- “liberty” from their ships, or on furlough 

standing. from their regiments, and who have no 

Than Captain-Superintendent Hoare home, are kindly welcomed on board the 
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it would not be easy to finda moreabso- craft upon which they received sucha 
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Be, either good sailors, good soldiers, or good 
BES bs, citizens of their country. 
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several towns that have been clamouring 
for school ships wait in carrying out a 
work which it is professed on their behalf 
they are anxious to do? And, further, 
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hag carrying out could also be achieved 
Fh, in many of our towns, for, in the 
it opinion of the superintendent of the 
Bey establishment at Hamble, naval _bar- 
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in these days of difficulty as to “what 
to do with our boys,” where the 
possible reason for the fact that the Navy, 
supposed to be the branch of the services 
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CAPTAIN 


racks upon shore are equally as good— 
in fact, even better—for training pur- 
poses than having the boys on ship- 
board. That being so, why should the 








SUPERINTENDENT'S 












HOUSE 


of which the nation is the most proud, i 

largely lacking in the number of me 

2quired to man our ships of war? 
That the little tars of the M/:rcury ar 
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well clothed, well fed, well educated, and 
well trained, is evident from even a brief 
inspection, and it is to the honour of 
Captain Hoare to record that he has 
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nearly one hundred and thirty little sea- 
men on board, and a cleaner or a better 
organised craft does not float beneath 
the blended folds of our flag. . 


meteor g 








GYMNASIUM 


founded, and by his great generosity 
mainly maintained, an institution of a 
truly national character that is in many 
ways absolutely unique and in every way 





AND 





BANDROOM 


Everything on board is bright, the bur- 

nished metal-work vieing with the electric 

light that illumines the ship by night. 
Though good health invariably blesses 








BICYCLE 


worthy of emulation—to say the least. 

The Mercury, certainly one of the 
inest specimens of a full rigged ship that 
now rides the waters, has a crew of 





CORPS 


the boys who man the Jercury, there is 
a floating hospital near, upon which a 
trained nurse is stationed, in the event 
of any lad being booked for the sick bay. 
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Only a few years ago the vessel now 
devoted to such an excellent purpose 
flew many a winning flag as the renowned 
racing yacht Pantomime. 

While Captain Hoare is an ardent 
believer in the lads during their hours of 
ease participating in the manly sports 
and pastimes that are characteristic of 
our country’s recreations, yet the real 
work of education is ever kept to the 
fore. Amongst the different forms of 
instruction imparted are seamanship in 
general, signalling, heavy gun squad 
drill, rowing, cutlass exercises, models— 
and, in fact, all practical work identified 
with the life of a naval seaman both 
upon ship and shore. 
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Combined with entertaining lecturcs 
relating to sea-going and other typical 
and interesting subjects are dancing, 
singing, and other aids to enjoyment 
forming the features of the hours of 
ease after a day of duty well done, 
enjoyed by the lads whose good fortune 
has brought their feet to tread the deck 
of the good ship that lies at anchor in 
the little tributary of Southampton’s 
wide waterway. 

Of the over five hundred boys who 
have passed through the curriculum of 
Captain-Superintendent Hoare’s nautical 
institution more than three hundred are 
now serving their Sovereign either in the 
Royal Navy or as band boys in the 








CLASSES 


As an encouragement, the little fellows 
who excel in the several forms of duty, 
discipline and sport are liberally awarded 
prizes, the principal presentation taking 
the form of the superintendent’s gift for 
“the boy who has tried hard, though he 
may have failed,to come up to the ship's 
ideal of the capabilities required for the 
year, the principles of which consist of 
Truth, Love, Sincerity, Pluck, Self- 
Reliance, Energy, and Perseverance.” 

Whilst it can well be said that kind- 
ness and a true devotion to all form a 
distinctive feature in the te-ching both 
of the superintendent and the excellent 
staff around him, there is, too, all that 
in other ways makes to true manliness 
imparted in the daily round of instruc- 
tion. 
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Army. The latter have learned to 


perform through the careful tuition 
received -in the ship’s band, a body ol 
about half a hundred young musician 
that has found wide fame in the social 
fétes and entertainments of the souther: 
shire in which the lads are trained. 
Should either the public exchequer « 
the hand of charity grant funds toward 
maintaining the Mercury training schoo! 
one fact may be rclizd upon, that th 
closest inspection—which is solicited b 
the superintendent—will reveal that t! 
aid has been well bestowed. Of ti 
many things in which Captain Hoa 
believes one is in the usefulness of 
ship’s journal—The Mercury Magasi 
—which deals in a very interestin 
manner with all that pertains to th 


t 
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welfare of the boys aboard and of many 
of those who are now in other spheres 
and climes, but who once helped to man 
the good old vessel. 

Of the excellently - arranged naval 
school on shore a most interesting feature 
is the large room devoted exclusively to 
one of the finest exhibitions of ships’ 
models to be seen in the country. It 
contains a fine miniature man-of-war that 
was once in the possession of Lord 
Nelson. 

Of the other branches of the institu- 
tion which Captain Hoare has so success- 
fully founded may be noted the gym- 
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nasium, band-room, laboratory, armoury, 
and a very comfortable little theatre and 
concert-hall, in which the young Mer- 
curians often make merry. 

That such a laudable work as the one 
which is being carried out with so much 
success at Hamble will in the future 
flourish need hardly be doubted, for to 
let such a splendid institution fail for the 
need of deserved support would be not 
simply folly but a discredit to a nation 
which has its domain upon the ocean as 
well as upon the land that is embraced 
within the wide area of our Empire’: 
dominion 


ere 


AT THE IVORY GATE. 
ARISE, O Sleep! for the hour is late, 
And the wind on thy threshold cold, 
And my love would win through the ivory gate 


That turns on the hinge of gold 


He comes from a land where I never was, 
By a path I know not yet, 

But his foot is swift and will not pause, 
And his heart will not forget 

They say his house is black as night, 
On his robe no jewel gleams ; 

But for me he dons the garment bright 


That hangs in the hall of dreams. 


By God ‘twas fashioned long ago, 
But found for earth too fair ; 

Now, clean from every stain of wo 
‘Tis given my love to wear 

His arm is very true and strong, 
His face is brave and dear, 

His words are like an angel’s song 
All fit for Heaven to hear. 

Ah, through the ivory gate and gold, 
As now he wins to me, 

God grant when darker doors unfold, 


True to the tryst I be! 


MARGARET ARMOUR, Fe 
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MODERN HEROINISM 
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° O you know,” asked our Quiet 
D Friend, when Mrs. Glen Dawson 
had, to her entire satisfaction, 
concluded her argument to the 
effect that in genius, wisdom and morals 
the female sex was far in advance of the 
male, “ you have not even mentioned the 
one quality wherein women do outshine 
men ?” 

“Haven't 1? What is it?” 

“ Bravery.” 

Mrs. Glen Dawson looked at our Quiet 
Friend dubiously; the rest of us laughed 
outright. 

“Tm not joking,” he continued. “I 
speak from firm conviction. For what 
Alan Breek would call ‘cauld, dour, 
deidly courage,’ women are far ahead of 
men.” 

“How do you make that out, old 
man ?” asked Herbert. 

“ No one who keeps his eyes open can 
help seeing that every day thousands of 
English women take their lives in their 
hands and smilingly risk diseases of 
various painful types without a sign of 
the inward torture they must endure. 
When a woman assumes the regulation 
evening dress she simply throws herself 
into the jaws of death.” 

“There! Muriel, haven’t I always 
said so?” cried Herbert. 

“It is barbarous: I have often thought 
so,” said Lulu Wychlow earnestly. Lulu 
is reputed to wear her evening frocks an 
inch lower than anybody else—a reputa- 
tion whereof she is proud, 1 grieve to 
admit. “Often, often, Muriel, when | 
have left a cosy fire and gone upstairs to 
dress in an icy room—Mamma says bed- 
room fires are unhealthy—I have shud- 





dered at the idea of changing my warm 
clothes for rudimentary garments ; and, 
recalling the pity we lavish on the 
shivering poor, have lamented that no 
kind soul dreams of providing comfort- 
able raiment for the shivering rich.” 

Mrs. Glen Dawson eyed the flippant 
Lulu disapprovingly. “I suppose, as 
long as Royalty commands evening 
dress it will be esteemed the correct 
thing, no matter what degree of 
danger or discomfort it involves. For 
myself, I consider it simply indecent, 
and the one point in her Majesty’s rule 
whereof I emphatically disapprove. And 
while we are all admiring Nansen’s pluck 
and endurance in coming unscathed 
through the Arctic winters, ‘tis funny to 
think that he was in infinitely less physical 
danger on an ice-floe, well-coated with 
fur and grime, than he would have been 
in London during the cold weather had 
he been forced to wash clean and to pay 
evening visits with the upper portion of 
his lungs uncovered. He would probably 
have died of pneumonia in a week, and 
yet girls, fragile, slender girls, like Lulu 
there, do it and are not a whit the worse: 
I’m sure I don’t know why.” 

Lulu laughed saucily from her nest of 
cushions on the throne as she quoted 
the sentiments of Bret Harte’s little boy: 


No more I don't, nor why that girl 
whose dress ts 
Off of her shoulders, don’t catch cold 
and die, ; 
When you and me gets cold when we 
undresses ! 
No more don't I! 


“Wasn't it the cruel step-mother in 











THE 


the iairy tale who clad her step-daughter 
in a paper frock and sent her out into 
the snow to look for strawberries ?” asked 
Basil. “The world seems to have turned 
topsy-turvy since then. Now it is the 
most adoring of mothers who bares her 
tender child to the elements and urges 
her forth in search of strawberry-leaves 


FROM THE 


if she be very ambitious—or some more 
common sprig if less aspiring.” 

Basil looked at Lulu as he gave 
utterance to these cynicisms; but she 
was studying the embroidery on the toe 
of her slipper—and evidently failed to 
hear him. It is an open secret that Lulu 
must marry money, and Basil is merely 
a minor poet. 

“But to return to the point under 
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question,” said Mrs. Glen Dawson, who 
dearly loves a discussion; “what you call 
bravery I call vanity and foolhardiness.” 

“T really can’t agree with you,” I re- 
joined. “It is no doubt foolish, but I 
think we all do it from a mistaken sense 
of duty. We would feel it discourteous 
to a hostess to go to a large party in a 





**POETRY OF SPORT” 


frock we might wear in the afternoons at 
home. And I am certain that did any 
of us dress in sensible fashion, our own 
husbands would be the first to object to 
our dowdy appearance.” 

“If Fashion would but agree to some 
merciful compromise—at least, in winter. 
Let the dresses be high and add an extra 
yard to the trains,” suggested Mrs. Glen 
Dawson. 
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“Or try another way,” said Herbert ; 
“do all the entertaining in summer, 
when thin vestments are a necessity and 
driving in the cool night air a pleasure.” 

“QO! that would be too awful,” com- 
mented the gay Lulu. “Imagine a 
winter spent indoors, with no object save 
to keep warm. Why, that is as stupid 
as being dormice or snakes. Just think 
how torpid and lethargic we'd get.” 

‘I am delighted to go to parties at 
any time,” | remarked; “but I wish 
people paid less attention to their menus 
and a little more to the heating of their 
rooms. It seems an utterly absurd con- 
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fession, but I once fainted at a large 
dinner-party from actual cold.” 

“And this was in a Christian land 
where men often kneel and pray!” mur- 
mured our Quiet Friend. 

“ Yes, I’m not exaggerating at all. It 
was a bitter night, and we had a long 
cold drive before getiing to our destina- 
tion. The temperature in their dining- 
room, a vast apartment, was something 
below freezing-point, and my chair was 
placed where a door opening into a frigid 
hall made a cutting draught. I endured 
it—here is where the bravery comes in— 
and laughed and chatted till, the ice 
pudding stage being reached, the tem- 
perature fell lower still, and succumbing, 
I fell with it—into my plate.” 


“You see, Mrs. Babbington-Bright’s 
experience supports my theory of femi 
nine courage,” said our Quiet Friend 
“Why, the endurance required in the 
pursuits sung so delightfully in Messrs 
Longmans and Co.'s Poetry ef Sport, th 
last of the ‘Badminton Library,’ is 
nothing to that needed at social fun 
tions. Now how many men, to avoid 
spoiling the feast, would have sat frigid]; 
smiling till a miniature death—for that’s 
what a swoon is—released them?” 

“Any woman would have done it 
said Lulu ; “people hate so to have their 
dinners interrupted.” 


“POETRY OF SPORT 





“I think the little dinner we ga 
during the last keen frost quite epitomises 
the heroic theory. Don’t you, Herbert 

“Of course it does, exactly. One nig! 
we invited four friends to dine with us 
Rosalind, who had to come by train fi 
Northwood; Frederick, who had to co: 
from Queen’s Gate; and Algernon at 
his sister, who had to come from Fulha 
Well, that happened to be the coldest: 
of the year. Coming home that aft 
noon from a matinée in a hansom witht 
glass down, the cabman advised us 
have the glass up. ‘The streets is |! 
hice,’ he said, ‘an’ if the ’orse slips \ 
won't get cut about so much. \W 
accepted his hint, and, driving in t! 
teeth of a wind that seemed to b 
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straight from Siberia, we began specu 
lating on the likelihood of our guests 
turning up.” 

“Don’t you remember, Herbert, that 
while you thought the men might come, 
you were positive the women wouldn't?” 

“Yes, | was. Well, first came a tele- 
gram from Frederick: ‘Extremely sorry ; 
coachman declares roads impassable. 
Impossible to dine with you to-night.’ 
Muriel and I agreed that if Frederick, 
who lived comparatively near, couldn’t 
reach us, none of the others could, when 
Rosalind was announced and entered 
looking lovely. While we welcomed her 
and applauded her courage in venturing 
out on such a night, we could scarce 
repress a shudder, for her dress was cut 
low off her beautiful shoulders, her arms 
were bare, and in her hand she carried a 
fan!” 

“ And when we urged her to sit close 
to the fire, she refused, insisting that she 
was quite warm.” 

“Ves, and by Jo e, she looked it, too. 
She seemed as cosy and comfortable as 
if wrapped in eider-down. Well, close on 
her heels came Algernon, shivering, 
rubbing his chilled hands, and execrating 
a climate that had necessitated leaving 
the carriage at the foot of the hill and 
completing the journey on foot; while 
his sister, a pretty sparkling girl, seemed 
quite at ease, and apparently unconscious 
ofany disparity between naked shoulders, 
satin and a walk through the 
snow.” 

“ Suppose,” said Basil, “ that Algernon 
had entered wearing a hand’s-breadth of 
satin and instead of 
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waistcoats and etceteras; the upper 
portion of his frame free to the winds of 
heaven, his nether limbs clad in open 
work—I think that’s the right word 
silk stockings, and soles the sixteenth of 
an inch thick between him and mother 
earth—suppose all that, would you not 
have thought him mad ?” 

“Mad? Hatter!” cried Lulu 

“Insane, certainly, and highly 
proper,” said Mrs Dawson 
emphasis 

“Well?” queried Basil, sarcastically 
“Wouldn't you cover him with mustard 
poultices and send for a 
stantly ?” 

“QO, I see what you mean,” 
Lulu, indignantly ; “ but it never does us 
any harm. Perhaps it’s because we are 
accustomed to it, or the excitement 
keeps us from catching cold or some 
thing.” 

“Yes,” commented our Quiet Friend, 
“it is very curious, but, in all the annals 
of medicine, there is no authenticated 
case of a woman having ever caught cold 
through wearing an evening dress. She 
has always contracted the illness just 
before putting it on, or immediately after 
taking it off: never while actually wear 
ing it.” 

“Well,” summed up Herbert, “to me 
it is one of the wonders of the universe 
that while a delicate woman may play 
fast and loose with her constitution with 
impunity, a robust man dare not even 
‘cast a clout till May be out’ without 
incurring the direct consequences.” 

Our Quiet Friend merely smiled 

MURIEL BABBINGTON-BRIGHT 
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The Fashions of the Month. 
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HE damp and desultory weather 
of February has retarded the 
revelation of the spring fashions 
this year. Easter too does not 

come until far on in April, and Parisians 
preferring keep their new spring gowns 
for that season. 

Hats are always the first things to 
lighten up, and no one can complain of 
any lack of gaiety on them this year. 
Straw is being made in every vivid tint 

primrose, pink, violet, heliotrope, green 
and brown are the favourite colours. 
Blue will not be in favour on the whole, 
although knots of pale blue velvet ribbon 
are being used most effectively on moss- 
green straws. A brilliant shade of cerise 
is very popular in straw, and a bright 
poppy-red straw trimmed with ribbons 
of two shades of red is most effective. 
The straws are still rough and rustic to 
look at, but they are now so cleverly 
made that the roughness is only apparent. 
They are soft and kindly to the touch, 
and sit pleasantly on the head. Canvas 
hats are novelties, but to tell the truth 
canvas is best combined with something 
else. Plain canvas brims are not becom- 
ing, but, on the other hand, a full canvas 
crown pleated into a rustic brim makes 
a very effective hat, and the crown is 
still prettier if veiled with jetted and 
sequined net. Hats made partially or 
altogether of these transparent materials 
will be more worn this year than for 
some time past, and indeed nothing is 
more becoming for spring wear. A hat 
with a full soft crown and brim of jetted 
tulle, with a cerise ribbon twisted loosely 
round it, black Paradise plumes at one 
side, and a row of shaded pinks and 
roses beneath the brim, looked very 
charming. 

A primrose straw toque trimmed with 
a series of black velvet rosettes, each 
centred with a paste button, a tall bouquet 
of velvety purple and yellow pansies, and 
a few more beneath the brim, is spring- 
like and dainty. 


2s. 6d. ; Jacket or Bodice, 1s.; Do. 


2s. 6d. Full particulars for self-measurement and form of application will usually 


«” Patterns of the Costumes which appear in these pas 
“THe Lupcate,” 74, Bomverte Street, on the following terms: C 


(cut to measure), 1s. Oa.; 


Milliners are trying to persuade us, 
however, to be more profusely floral than 
ever, and one hat that was in itself a 
veritable epitome of spring was trimmed 
with a combination of primulas, auri 
culas, violets, lilies and The 
ground-work, dimly discernible as is a 
brick wall behind a flower border, was of 
rustic brown straw,anda bow of mossgreen 
velvet pretends to tie the flowers together 
Ribbons are put on much more loosely 
this year, and often two or three are 
twisted together, as, for instance, on a 
green straw where a white glacé ribbon 
patterned with violets, a maize chiné 
delicately diversified with a shade of 
and a satin the very 
palest shade of blue are intermingled. 
The tints are varied, but so judiciously 
chosen that the whole is in excellent 
harmony 

A great deal of white is being used in 
millinery still. White satin violets are a 
novelty, and violets in three shades, 
white, heliotrope and purple, have a 
certain distincticn rhe average purple 
violet has become a commonplac« 

Hats are turned up at one 
and mostly have ribbon or flowers 
plastered against the turned-up brim 
Sometimes the brim is merely tilted to 
reveal a row of flowers, or ruchings of 
ribbon set beneath it against the hai: 
Sometimes the ribbons descend so as to 
form a rosette behind the ear: a most 
effective thing with certain styles of face 

As for dresses, there is not much 
novelty even yet, but small checks such 
as shepherd's plaid are likely to be in 
favour, and are certainly both useful and 
effective for spring wear. ~ Its only fault 
is that it is not quite so pretty for a coat, 
but for an Eton jacket it is permissible 
Indeed, a shepherd’s plaid Eton and 
skirt with narrow black satin ribbon 
put on in military twirls, worn with a 
soft black satin vest, a folded belt of 
black satin and a cravat of old lace, and a 
grey velvet toque with a blacksatinribbon 


lilac 


green ribbon of 


side, 


will be forwarded by post airect from the Office of 

fe or Shirt, 1s.; Do. (cut to measure ), 

Whole Co Do. (cut to measure), 
b¢ found at end ot 
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round it, set in bows, high at one side 
and a few shaded roses beneath the brim, 
would form a spring costume not to be 
despised. Large checks and stripes will 
also be used; but in choosing a stripe it 
is well to avoid all such as bear any 
resemblance to the masculine trousers. 
Plain cloths and covert coatings are 
always in fashion, and are the best in- 
vestment for those who cannot afford a 
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A NEW 


large variety. A coat and skirt in a 
shade of greenish fawn, with a series 
of pretty fronts (made like sleeveless 
blouses) in pink, yellow, green and helio- 
trope silk, is as good as a wardrobe full 
of dresses for a girl of taste and dis- 
cretion. The fronts might be judiciously 
varied. The pink silk could have hori- 
zontal rows of white insertion, and a 
black satin belt with a paste buckle; the 
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yellow might be trimmed with black 
velvet baby ribbon, the green with 
jewelled passementerie, and the helio- 
trope with a multitude of tiny tucks, a 
dainty device in Honiton braid, rufflings 
of primrose chiffon at the neck, and a 
knot of scented violets at one_side. 
Although most people prefer the coat 
and skirt to match, an effort is being 
made in Paris to bring into favour plain 


BLOUSE 


coats and checked skirts, the coat to 
carry out the leading colour of the skirt. 
In Paris, however, they have a passion 
for vivid checks, and an equally absurd 
passion for labelling them all écossazs. 
The Eton jackets will be made close- 
fitting, and come quite down to the waist 
behind this spring. 

The brocades worn at the Drawing 
Rooms this year will be very brilliant in 





AFTERNOON 


colour and design. Everything will be 
early Victorian—decisive yet decorous 
tints, quaintly formal designs, stripes 
either regular or irregular, and flowers 
such as moss roses and forget-me-nots 
that were in vogue in the forties and 
fifties. Of course the latter style, the 
loose, easy, unconventional design in few 
tones, is not, and will not likely be, wholly 
ousted. There is one design of single 
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GOWN 


daffodils in a sweet sober pink, on a 
pearly grey ground, that is genuinely 
wsthetic, and clusters of lilac, laburnum 
and green leaves on white satin is good 
in design if, perhaps, a trifle vivid in 
colour. Heliotrope and old rose a 
new combination that will be much used. 
As to make, it has not varied much yet, 
but we notice in bodices that come below 
the waist a tendency to vary them by 
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OPERA CLOAK 


bodice) from the bodice. In one dress 
of black satin, however, the vest was a 


cutting them all round into tabs, or con- 
ventional leaf-like twirls. In Paris they 


have a fancy for a very deep sharp point 
in front. Several Drawing Room gowns 
were made with vests, the bodice de- 
scending below the waist in front in two 
deep square tabs on either side of a vest. 
A border of passementerie usually divided 
the vest (which was really part of the 


full soft one of fine lace, with soft belt of 
black satin crossing it at the waist in 
front. 

A charming little evening dress for a 
girl is of white tulle spangled with silver 
sequins. Aruche of white satin ribbon 
set between two of tulle encircles the 
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BOVRIL 


AT THE 


“FARTHEST NORTH.” 


> 2. 6 oe ———_____ 





In Dr. Nansen’s celebrated Book “Farthest 
North,” the photograph taken by himself of the 
._ “Smithy on board the Fram,” plainly shows 
the packages containing Bovril and _  Bovril 
Specialities, with which he was _ plentifully 
equipped and of which he freely availed him- 
self, for the gallant explorer well knew that 
although courage and endurance would do 
much, they would fail before the icy perils 2 
unless backed up by stimulative sustaining 


nourishment. 


Bovril is the vital principle of Prime Ox 


Beef prepared by a special process which 





retains the entire nourishing as well as the 
stimulating properties of the meat. It forms a 
true food for the healthy and the invalid, giving 
strength, maintaining health, renewing the vital 


energy, and increasing the power of endurance. | 
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BOVRIL (*8ibtoona, ) LIMITED, LONDON. 


FOOD SPECIALISTS AND CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. | 


Directors: i¢} 
The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D.; DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., and Others. | 
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EVENING BODICE 


skirt, and a sash of pale blue satin ribbon 
with long ends gives a deliciously infantile 


effect. Knots of pale blue velvet ribbon 
and forget-me-nots alternate round the 
corsage, and the butterfly sleeves of white 
tulle have silver butterflies poised upon 
the shoulders. 

Some little novelfies have been found 
in the weddings this year. One bride 
wore with a high white silk dress a paie 


blue sash and big brown velvet picturehat. 
A very pretty wedding was all in tones 
of grey, the bride wore a travelling dress 
of pale grey and a big bouquet of white 
lilac and lilies of the valley. The brides- 
maids were in pale grey and white chiffon, 
and the only relief was the cherry and 
white ribbons with which their bouquets 
were tied. 

There is something charmingly original 
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ALLEN FOSTER 
LF-GUINEA COSTUM 


oe Direct from the LEADING FIRM OF LONDON COSTUMIERS ~*! 


Acknowledged by thousands of deligited customers to be the very best Half-Guinea Costumes ever produced. 
These vastly superior Costumes are made in the Allen F. ste> Specialite Serge, renowned for its durability 
and wear. Colours: Black, Navy, Fawn, Brown, Dark 
Cinnamon, Tabac, New Blue, Bronze Green, Myrtle, Electric 
Blue, Ruby, Grey, Cardinal, &c. Write for Patterns. 
These two models are exceedingly smart. Design No. 300 
is a prettily trimmed Bodice, the epaulettes giving it an ex- 
ceedingly stylish appearance. The yoke and sleeves are 
lined. The skirt is cut full as now worn. 


Price Complete, 10s.6d. Skirt only 5s. 6d. 


Design No. 100 is a favourite costume. The bodice is 
shaped to the figure, the pretty lappels are trimmed with 















Design No. 100.—Half-a-Guinea. 


braid and large buttons. The skirt is gracefully 
draped, 
Price Complete, 10s. 6d. 
Skirt only 5s. 6d. 
Patterns and Sketches Post Free. 


Jur New Designs in Ladies’ Reefer Suits and 
sycling Costumes and Children’s Dresses 
are all illustrated in our Spring Sketch Book 
Design No. 300.—Half-a-Guinea. just published.- Post Free on Application. 





_. , Regular stock sizes are 34in., 36in. and 38in. round bust under arms, the skirts being 38in., goin. and 42in. long 
in front. Larger or special size made to measure, Is. 6d. extra. 





ALLEN FOSTER & CO. HAVE NO REPRESENTATIVES or any connection 
with any Provincial Advertising Firms. Their genuine ‘‘London-Made” HALF- 
UUINEA COSTUMES can only be obtaine@ direct from their London Address. 
NO SLOP WORK. NO SWEATING. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 











When orderi lease mention ie Mi ; Each 1 i i 
Po ney! ah ae Ludgate Magazine. Costume securely packed and sent carriage paid 


ALLEN FOSTER & C0., 17, noscom st. convun LaNn. LONDON, f.. 
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SPRING COAT AND SKIRT 


in grey, and it is a wonder that it is only 
used on these occasions when recent 
bereavements compel it. 

Our illustrations this month include 
a blouse, two dresses, and a cloak. The 
blouse is of pale green glacé silk trimmed 
with narrow black velvet ribbon and 
black Valenciennes.lace. The helt, with 
its coquettish bow at the left side, is of 
black satin ribbon, and the whole is 


charmingly suitable for the theatre and 


a quiet evening. The high evening 
bodice worn with the black and white 
striped silk skirt is of white chiffon over 
pale pink silk, and the yellow guipure 
bolero is mounted on pink satin and 
edged with soft quillings of pink chiffon. 
The black velvet band clasped with a 
paste button at the throat is a very effec- 
tive touch, and the happy owner has just 
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Diaper, 834d. per yard. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER} 


BELFAST, anv 


170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1859. 
“Their Irish Cambrics have a world- 


CAMBRIC wide fame.” —7he Quiver. 
Children’s, 1/3; Ladies’, 2/3; 
POCKET Gents’, 3/3 per doz. Hemstitched: 
hadies’, 2/9; Gents’, 3/11 per doz. 
illustrated 
re uss | HANDKERGHIEFS 
o 


Post Free. 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz.; Dinner Napkins, 
5/6 “J doz. Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/11 ; 
' Ly y 3 yds., 5/x1 each; Kitchen Table Cloths, 
114d. each. Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yds. 
wide, 1/11 per yard. Roller Towelling, 354d. per yard. Sur- 
plice Linen, 7d. per yard. 


| ) 7 | Linen Dusters, 3/3; 
Hs A DAMASK Glass Cloths, 4/6 per doz. 
Fine Linens and Linen 

















TABLE & HOUSE. LINEN, 
LINEN GOLLARS, *5222"7= 


per doz. Gents’, 4-fold, 


4/1 per doz. 
| Cuffs from 5/11 per 
ijdoz. Matchless CUFFS & SHIRTS 
Shirts, best quality, . 
Long-cloth, with 
| 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-doz.n (to measure, 


| . o/- extra). 
|N.B.—To prevent delay, all letter orders & enquiries 
for Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 


Appointments to the Queen 
and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
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> Have you 1% 


tried DR. WARNER’S 
Unbreakable 


CORALINE 
CORSETS? 


If not, why not ? 








You can have a Catalogue 15 illustrations J 
post ,ree for the asking, from the A 
Makers, W. PRETTY & SON, IPSWICH 

Ask any question you like 
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AN OXYGEN 
HOME REMEDY. 





Acts on the circulation and causes 
the system to take on OXYGEN 
freely from the atmosphere. 


BOOK OF INFORMATION (Post Free). 





Dr. W. H. MorcGan, formerly President of the 
American Dental Association, and for many years Dean 
of the Dental Faculty of Vanderbilt University, says of 
the Electropoise :— 

“Tl am free from pain ; I sleep like a baby ; my digestion is first 
rate, and I have no interrupted pulsation of the heart from which 
I had suffered since 1867, when my friends all thought I was going 
to die soon. | am in my 73rd year, and I believe I am going to 
renew my youth. I do not know of any valuation that could be put 

a it in dollars. I do not know whether I would begin in the 
thousands or tens of thousands, or where. It does some wonderful 
things under my eye, and not only for myself, but for two or three 
others who are very near to me.” 





ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 407, Oxforé St., 


LONDON, W. 





+ © “Sa GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE 
= See conditions in every Packet 


Packets & (1b. Tins 7d. 
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KEDDIE’S HIGH-CLASS PICKLES 


Prepared in VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR and without 

any added Acetic Acid. Messrs. Keddie were the first to recognise 

the superiority of Victoria Date Vinegar, and to resolve to pickle 
exclusively with it. 


Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE'S PICKLES. 
KEDDIE, LTD., ii to 15, Page St., Westminster, 


Telegrams: “‘Saucy, Lonpon.” s.W. 
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GLYCOLA CKEAM neither sticky nor 
Cures cracked hands, 

Used and praised all over world. 
Direct 9d., 1/3, and a/p 


y ; does not show. 
ness, and chafed skin ! 
-» t/-, and 2/6 per bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. . 







ins all the ficial qualities 
of Glycola Cream. Softens hard water. An ideal Toilet Soap. 
6d. tablet. 1/6 box. 
GLYCOLA FAMILY SOAP. ection of Soaps at a moder- 
ate price. Softens hard water. Impr skin ph 
4a. per table ; 1/- per box of three. Sold Everywhere. 
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judiciously raised her skirt to show its 
frilled pink silk lining. 

The afternoon gown in the next illus- 
tration is of dove-grey cashmere cloth, 
and the upper part of the bolero is of 
white moiré embroidered with fine gold 
cord. The under-bodice is of white 
chiffon over heliotrope with lines of 
narrow gold passementerie running down 
it. The belt is of a deeper shade of 
petunia satin ribbon; and the petunia 
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straw toque is trimmed with pansies in a 
delightful variety. of shades. 

The lovely full evening cloak in our 
last illustration is of a pale petunia face- 
cloth edged with mink and lined with a 
pink and white shot glacé. silk. The 
full shoulder cape is of white chiné silk, 
with a faint impressionistic design of 
blurred roses and green leaves upon it, 
and the lace scarf which gives it such 
distinction is of yellow Chantilly lace. 
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SCHOOL-BOY STUDIES, Il. — LATE AGAIN! 


DRAWN BY ST. JOHN AINSLIE 

















ILLUSTRATED BY ADOLF THIEDI 


SUMMARY: 

The first chapter introduces Angela 
Wycherley, a girl who is discontented 
with her life as it ts regulated by her 
mother, who “was by way of being a 
woman of the world, with the world left 
out.” She desires Angela to marry Mr. Burnage,a not very attractive bachelor of 
some means. In the second chapter a young man, Claudius Sandell, ts found in a 
Faint by a doctor, Gabriel Lamb, outside his house at Wimbledon. The doctor takes 
the young man into his house and entertains him with perfect hospitality. The young 
man has been at Eton and Cambridge, but, for some reason which ts not stated, 
ts entirely destitute. He is fed, and arrangements are made to provide him with 
clothes, and Dr. Lamb—who explains that he does not practise, but is enterely 
engaged in research work—sees him safely in bed, and then explains to the servants 
and to his wife, who ts afraid of him, that Sandell is to be treated precisely as 9 
he had come to the house in the ordinary way as an honoured guest. In the 
meantime Mr. Burnage has made up his mind to marry Angela, being convincea 
that he has only to ask her. Just about this time Dr. Lamb, after divers conversa- 
tions with the young man, writes to his banker instructing him to place £8,000 to 
the credit of Claudius Sandell. It must be remembered that a conversation between 
Claudius and Dr. and Mrs. Lamb has put the doctor in a position to clear Claudius 
with his father. He declines to do it, or to let his wife do it. In the next chapter 
Dr. Lamb makes an extraordinary proposal to Claudius. It ts that he shall have the 
above-named sum paid in to his credit, eight days wherein to enjoy it, and that then 
he shall hand over the remainder of his life to Dr. Lamb without condition or 
question. Claudius agrees. Before he starts to spend his eight days of freedom he 
ts warned by Mrs. Lamb not to come back. On the first day he meets Angela 
Wycherley, and is so attracted that he at once decides to go to Guilbridge, where she 
and her people are going to stop. They dine with him, and he falls more deeply 
in love. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


FTER breakfast onTuesday morn- glance through them. He had had a 
ing Claudius took the morning long swim in the river before breakfast, 
papers out into the garden, and and had eaten a breakfast that would 
stretched himself comfortably not have discredited a criminal on the 

under the mulberry tree on the lawn to morning of his execution. As he lay 
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there in a light flannel suit, with his pipe 
in his mouth, and the 77mes open before 
him, he felt perfectly placid and con- 
tented. The day was glorious; in a few 
hours he would see Angela again and 
be riding by her side. He was so 
absorbed in feeling that life was good 
that he could forget that for him it was 
so brief. He glanced up for. the first 
time in his life, over a report of the 
mining market. He wondered which out 
of the long list it was that Mr. Wycherley 
had been told to buy. His eye was 
attracted by the name Martenhuis Deep. 
That might be it or might not. Possibly 
it was not even in that list at all. He 
flung the paper down and picked up 
another. He opened it casually, and 
once more the same name caught his 
eye—Martenhuis Deep. He noted that 
the shares were to be bought at 13-16. 
He recollected at the same time that he 
knew personally his father’s broker. For 
a few minutes he lay back and reflected. 
Then he got up and walked briskly back 
into the hotel. He wrote a hurried note 
to the broker asking him to purchase four 
thousand Martenhuis Deep and giving 
the name of his banker. He sent this 
off at once by a messenger to town. He 
had never transacted any business of the 
kind before. He was not even clear if 
his note was correct and the commission 
would be executed, or if he had omitted 
any necessary formality. By the second 
post came a letter from Dr. Gabriel 
Lamb written in a small neat hind on 
thick white paper. It ran as follows: 


“ My DEAR SANDELL,—How on earth 
did you get the preposterous notion 
that I entered into our contract in a 
commercial spirit, and would be likely to 
close it for a consideration of one hundred, 
or more, per cent? You really do me 
an injustice. Remember that you were 
positively reluctant to take the sum that 
you will-fully earn. I had, to satisfy my 
own conscience, actually to insist. Should 
1, if I had been commercially-minded, 
have spent eight thousand pounds on 
what I might have obtained with equal 
ease for eight hundred or merely as a 
return for such poor hospitality and 
attention as I was able to show you—a 
consideration of no value whatever except 
for the pleasure your company gave us. 
It is a pity, of course, that you have met 
her—you obviously have met her, you 
know. Under these circumstances I 


waited to reply to your letter until I had 
once more thought the matter over. The 
notion had occurred to me that you might 
perhaps (in the event of that ‘stroke of 
luck’) be able to find and purchase a 
substitute. I had to decide whether | 
would accept a substitute. Speaking 
quite frankly, any young man of a normal 
type would, if I could only trust him, 
suit me just as well as yourself. But I 
am afraid that I cannot trust anyone as 
well as I trust you. Mind, I have nothing 
but the word of the other party to the 
contract. He has but to break his word 
and he can go. _ I have no legal hold. 

“ For the matter of that, you have only 
to break your word. You are not watched. 
Ido not know whether you have left 
London for Guilbridge in order to be 
with her or in order to avoid her—I think 
the former and hope the latter. Even if 
I had you watched I should have no 
power to compel you to come to me next 
Saturday at midnight and to be mine, to 
do as I please with. It remains with 
you—if you break your word, you will 
not come. Otherwise only the death of 
one or other of us will end the contract. 
I need not point out again that 
murder or suicide would have for you— 
in addition to the conventional objections 
—the objection that either act would be 
dishonourable. But although I can hoid 
out_no hope to you—the enthusiasm of 
my work which requires you is stronger 
than myself—I can honestly sympathize 
with you. You entered into that agree- 
ment when you had no motive for living 
—you have now found the motive. It 
is possible that within the few remaining 
days you may have that motive strength- 
ened—possible, even, that you may find 
yourself in a position to offer me absurb 
sums to free you, as you suggest. This 
will make you feel bitter against what 
the story-teller calls fate and, though 
unjustly, bitter against me. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sandell, the 
best romance is the briefest. Though | 
am acting in the interests of my work 
and without the least regard to your 
own private interests, I do you a service 
in saving you from satiety. Come awa) 
from life while it is still giving you youth, 
and poetry, and romance and possibilities. 
I myself should have left it long agv 
had not my work detained me. 

“It may interest you to hear that the 
bay mare, whose temper has daily grow! 
more damnable, has killed the coachman. 
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Did not you say that she would kill 
somebody? I never have drove her 
myself—my life is valuable to humanity. 
The coachman was not a perfect coach- 
man. But his widow has already called 
twice at the house apparently with no 
other motive than to tell me that he 
would have preferred to live (which I 
could have conjectured for myself) and 
to have hysterics on the door mat. 

“ We leave England next Sunday, and, 
of course, you with us. I have sold the 


“UNDER THE MULBERRY 


house, and preparations for departure are 
already being made. If you happen to 
come across any really fine madeira, 
would you let me know, or better still, 
order twelve dozen to be packed for 
shipping and sent to me here. I have 
nearly finished my own wine, and my 
wine merchant seems to think that I 
will buy disease and disappointment at 
a hundred and twenty the dozen. This 
is quite above the current market quo- 
tation for such commodities, as I have 
explained to him. I would pay double 
that to get exactly the wine I want. By 


the way, there is no earthly likelihood of 
your finding anything of the kind, but I 
thought I would mention it on the 
barest of bare chances, as you have a 
palate and understand my taste. 

“If my wife were in the room, I am 
sure she would join me in sending kind 
regards, Her health is at present a 
subject for the gravest anxiety. Ax 
plaisir. 


Cordially yours, 


“GABRIEL LAMB.” 





Claudius read this letter through twice, 
and put it in his pocket. He walked up 
and down thinking about it. Certain 
phrases in it haunted him. His suspicions 
of the doctor came back again—came 
back with more force and would not be 
dispelled. He had strange and horrible 
fears for the future before him. He 
could not put them from him till he was 
cantering over the turf with Angela 
beside him. Angela was not a very 
experienced horsewoman,” but she was 
not nervous. A child would have been 
safe with the mare she was riding— 
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perfectly made and as kind and easy as 
possible. In the exhilaration of the ride 
and the presence of Angela, the worst 
could be easily forgotten. 

From the heath their way lay through 
a gate into a grassy lane with high hedges 
on either side. As they approached the 
gate at a walking pace two youths— 
humorous louts apparently—shut the 
gate, latched it, and then ran off laughing 
down the lane. “Please wait here a 
moment,” said Claudius to Angela 
quietly. 

He wheeled his horse round and then 
put it at the gate. Over he went and 
down the lane after those louts. 

He returned in a minute, literally 
driving them before him, with a pleasant 
smile on his face. Men who smile 
pleasantly when they have lost their 
temper are mostly dangerous. Possibly 
the two louts knew this. Their choice 
lay between going back to the gate, 
being ridden down, and pulling Claudius 
off his horse ; they decided to go back 
to the gate. “Open it,” said Claudius 


curtly, “and hold it open until we're 
through.” 

“It was only a joke,” said one of them 
rather sheepishly, as he pulled the gate 


back. 

“ So’s this,” replied Claudius. 
let it go any further than that.” 

Claudius rode up to Angela, laughing, 
and returned through the gate with her. 
Hisfitof temper had completely vanished. 
He flung a coin to the youths as they 
passed. . 

“To show them that their civility will 
pay them better than their humour,” he 
explained. 

“ That was rather pretty,” said Angela. 

“And rather silly, I’m afraid,” said 
Claudius. “I don’t know exactly why, but 
I feel a little like a circus rider in con- 
sequence. I expected a bad brass band 
to begin as I came down the lane, and 
was rather disappointed that it didn’t.” 

“QO, no!” Angela answered. “You 
were in a very bad temper. Many a 
poor child has had its pudding and its 
pocket-money cut off for less.” 

“Leave me my pudding, and I will 
apologise.” 

“Fve got the nastiest possible temper 
myself.” 

“I can’t pretend to believe it,” said 
Claudius. “You ask too much. But 
look, here we are at the inn!” 

Mrs. Wycherley had not yet arrived. 


“ Don’t 


Angela said that she would order tea, 
while Claudius saw that the horses were 
properly looked after. They met in the 
garden of the inn—a picturesque garden, 
dotted about with tables and chairs and 
arbours. 

“ Have you ordered a very good tea?” 

“Well,” said Angela, “ I've done my 
best. The place looked so tumble-down 
and old, and out of the world, that I had 
great expectations of it. I hoped that 
there would be a surly landlord who 
would say that he never had been asked 
for tea and wouldn’t give us it. Then | 
should have persuaded him, and bribed 
him, and helped to cut the bread-and- 
butter, and gradually he would have got 
to like me.” 

“ [t's not impossible,” said Claudius. 

“ But the place is different, spoiled by 
the patronage of the tripper—ruined by 
civilization. I gave my orders to a trim 
little person in a clean London apron, 
with a lot of nasty little hotel ways 
And there was a tariff, mark you, Mr. 
Sandell, a horrible fixed tariff with three 
kinds of tea on it—plain tea, tea with 
eggs, and tea with meat.” 

“Tea with meat would be extravagant 
and ostentatious. If you have ordered 
that, I refuse to pay for my share, or to 
countenance it in any way except by 
eating it.” 

“ But I didn’t, neither did | order the 
plain tea, because it sounded dull, and also 
because | thought it would make the 
trim person think that we were not 
wealthy. I went in for the golden menu, 
which takes the form of eggs.” 

“ And where are we going to have the 
golden menu ?” 

“Out here in the garden. I insisted on 
honey and cream. I prayed the trim 
person if only for a few hours to be a 
pastoral and unsophisticated as possible. 
And she said, ‘O, you'll find us quite 
punctual!’ So possibly she hasn't caught 
the spirit of the thing.” 

“ Possibly not. Why this hanger and 
thirst after pastorality ?” 

“ Because I'm in the country,” she said 
impetuously ; “ because all of a sudden | 
hate horrible, vulgar, complex, social, 
dirty, striving, mean London life. It has 
made me so bad, and I want to be better 
again. O, I’m much more in earnest 
than you think! ‘Really; really, 1 am! 
It’s been coming upon me lately—and 
quite suddenly. I know it. I’m a changed 
girl.” 
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There was a whimsical smile on her 
face, but her eyes were serious and 
looking out for sympathy. 

“Yes! tell me all about it.” 

“It would be a heavenly thing to 
confess everything. You confessed to 
me a little, didn’t you, at our house the 
other night? I haven't been criminal in 
spots—no murders or burglaries, or things 
of that kind. I’ve only been mildly 
always and altogether wrong. I believe 
I would have been good if the world and 
circumstances had not spoiled me._ I 
was very vulgar in one way, and very 
‘angry with anybody who was very vulgar 
in the other way. I didn’t know the right 
value of things. I ran after straws that 
were worth nothing. I see now that 
nothing’s more vulgar than to think 
much about vulgarity and to use the 
word.” 

“ This is subtle.” 

“Subtle! Ah, believe me, I am fairly 
crying for simplicity.. If I could get 
work asa dairy-maid, not the stage dairy- 
maid, but the real thing, I might save my 
soul alive. As it is I1”—she made a 
movement of her hands to her throat— 
“T am choked in London. It’s all one 
game of brag—-silly, undignified brag. 
I’ve played at it—loathed it—and gone 
on playing it. Every one tries for an 
effect, and most of them miss it and are 
laughed at for their failure, and those 
who get it find that it is not worth getting. 
One manages and schemes and does 
humiliating things to secure—what ?— 
less than the fluff on that seeding dande- 
lion.” 

“Ts this all quite serious ?” 

“Yes. If you like, it is the cynicism 
of extreme youth, and therefore counts 
for nothing. But it’s not assumed, at 
any rate. I’m being very honest this 
afternoon.” 

With the arrival of Mrs. Wycherley 
and tea, Angela suddenly changed her 
tone. She was no longer mournful ; 
her eyes brightened, her talk was full 
of the brightest and maddest raillery. 
But as Claudius and she rode back 
again together, she as suddenly became 
very quiet. 

They had ridden for some time, side 
by side, without a word, when Angela 
raised her head and said: 

“Mr. Sandell, what are you thinking 
about ?” 

“ | had the presumption to be thinking 
about you.” 
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“What are you thinking about me?” 

“That you have as many moods as an 
April day.” 

“Do you mind?” 

“T would have nothing altered.” 

“You enter intoall my moods. When 
Iam in good spirits, you are in good 
spirits too. How can you do it with the 
end so near for you? I think I shall ask 
you to tell me the rest of your story very 
soon. I have not forgotten it.” 

There was a pause, and then she 
added, “I am inasad mood now.” Their 
eyes met, and she read the sympathy 
that he did not speak. He found himself 
wishing that the ride might last for ever, 
on and on in a perpetual quiet summer 
afternoon. He desired nothing better 
than the strange exaltation that he felt 
just now. The ride lasted exactly until 
half-past six. Angela praised Jeannie, 
the mare that she had been riding. She 
thanked Claudius. 

“You must ride her again if you like 
her,” said Claudius. 

“She's an adorable beauty and too 
good forme. Perhaps. And thank you 
again, Mr. Sandell. Good-bye.” 

Even as he left her he knew that he 
was to see her again'that night. He felt 
sure of it. After dinner he strolled out 
on to the heath. It was growing dark, 
and the twilight was cool and fascinating. 
He was not surprised to see her standing 
silhouetted against the sky,a slender grey 
figure. Nor did she seem surprised as 
she turned and saw him. 

“ Are you not afraid to be out alone?” 

“ No—no, thank you. When we are 
in the country, I often do this. Mamma 
writes one letter, and then goes to bed 
early—and I, if I’m restless, walk until 
I'm tired. See—I have my own key.” 

“Would you rather be by yourself, 
Miss Wycherley, or, may I - 

“If you would walk with me, and 
tell me the rest now—the rest of the 
story.” 

He began at once. He told the story 
as briefly as possible, wasting no word 
on apologies for telling it. He told how, 
an outcast from his own home, a failure 
in the work he had attempted, with no 
tie to life, and no motive for living, 
worn out by privations and disappoint- 
ment, he had been found by Dr. Gabriel 
Lamb. He dwelt at length on the kind- 
ness of the doctor and his wife, and tried 
to indicate the character of the man. 
He described how the agreement came 
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to be made, and told the precise terms 
of it. 

“Thank you for telling me,” she said 
quietly when he had finished. “It's 
worse than I had feared. Is there no 
other way? Can he not be bought ?” 

“I thought of that—only yesterday I 
wrote and asked him. Early this morn- 
ing I ventured on a mining speculation 
—your father had spoken of such things 
the night before. I do not care in the 
least for gambling of any kind—it doesn’t 
amuse me. I know nothing whatever 
of the shares I have bought, except 
their name and present price. I 
somehow felt sure—it was a silly 
presentiment, but a strong one— 
that I was right and that I should 
make a profit large enough to buy my 
release. I had hardly sent off the order 
to the broker, before the second post 
came in. The doctor refuses to cancel 
the agreement for any money consider- 
ation whatever. I believe that he really 
does not care for money in the least—or 
for anything very much except his work.” 

“Is the name of the mine Martenhuis 
Deep?” 

“Yes—why? How do you know?” 

“ Because, as we were coming here 
yesterday, papa asked me jokingly if I 
should like him to make a fortune. He 
said he could make one in less than a 
week by buying Martenhuis Deep, but 
that he wouldn’t do it, because it was 
outside his legitimate business. As 
you were speaking, the name flashed 
into my memory again. Wait, there is 
another thing I want to ask you. Will 
you let me see the manuscript of your 
novel ?” 

“T would, but I have sent it off to 
another publisher.” 

“Why—why,” she exclaimed impa- 
tiently, “did you not do that before the 
agreement ?” 

“The book had been refused twice, 
and I was quite hopeless about it. But 
if I had known that the agreement was 
coming, I think I should have tried again 
first. Ididnotknow. It came suddenly 
—time was apparently of great import- 
ance to the doctor, and he would not 
have waited for the publisher’s decision. 
Then I was under great obligations to 
him. He had saved my life, clothed me, 
fed me, treated me with the most delicate 
kindness and perfect trust. By accepting, 
I repaid him: if I refused, I saw nothing 
before me.” 


“It is too soon to say yet. But if 
everything came now—now in these few 
days—now when it is too late, that would 
be terrible. Do not be angry with me, 
Mr. Sandell, for what | am going to say. 
You tell me that the doctor has no legal 
hold on you. I think he has no moral 
hold—that he is not acting in good faith. 
Have you thought of the possibility of— 
of breaking your word ?” 

“I am not angry with you,” said 
Claudius with a dreary smile. “I’m no 
better than other men, and I’ve thought 
of it. If I did it, I daresay for a few 
days I should feel nothing but relief, 
freedom, pleasure. The other thing 
would come though—I should feel that I 
had broken my promise, betrayed a man 
who trusted me. I should feel that I had 
done it through cowardice. It would not 
be possible to live like that. Perhaps it 
would be easier to break my word, if he 
had a legal hold upon me—if I ran the 
least risk in breaking it—if it were not 
mere cowardice.” 

“ Yes, yes, I see,” said Angela. “ I had 
not guessed what the story would be, 
and very often when I have been laugh- 
ing and—generally silly—you must have 
hated it, and thought me unsympathetic. 
You know, when you were at your house, 
I gave you my sympathy, and I meant 
it. Only, I did not know that it was so 
horrible or quite so hopeless then, and so 
sometimes- 3 

“Ah! Do not alter! Let me be 
happy for the little time that is left!” 

Angela laughed a little mirthless laugh. 
“T feel,” she said, “as if I had been play- 
ing the fool at a funeral.” 

“No, no. Ifyou must reproach anyone, 
reproach me for having done a reckless 
and suicidal thing and for having dis- 
tressed you by telling you about it. I 
have told no one else.” 

“I wanted you to tell me about it—I 
would not have that different. Will you 
please let me go home alone, Mr. Sandell? 
Now, please, good-night.” 

Her small cold hand touched his a 
moment, and she had turned and gone. 
As he stood still watching her as she 
walked away, he heard through the still 
night a faint sound, and knew that she 
was sobbing. 

He went back to the hotel, cursing 
himself for all he told her, cursing that 
excellent Lady Verrider for her well- 
meant advice that had led him to do it. 
He spent a wretched and sleepless night. 
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In the letter which Mrs. Wycherley 
wrote to her husband, she said : 
“Angela has gone for one of her 
favourite evening strolls — just after 
dinner — but the young never think 
of these things. A good daughter 


she always was, but really she improves. 
Never corrects me now if I do or say 
anything that isn’t quite as it should 
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be. Less strict she seems to be, and 
fonder. We have much to be thank- 
ful for. Not one touch or one twinge 
since I’ve been here—country air 
and plain food account for it. The 
cooking is good here with the excep- 
tion of the gravies—no richness or 
strength in them, but I’ve not spoken 
about it yet.” 


oe 


GRAY-EYES 


GRAY eyes and gold hair— 


Who remembers you were fair, 


Gray - Eyes? 


You were half a fairy then: 


Are you claimed of them again, 


Gray - Eyes? 


Sailing over perilous seas, 


Dreaming under rowan-trees : 


Quiet heart and empty hand, 


Are you back in Fairyland, 


Gray - Eyes? 


You were cold as winter snow 


To the soul that sought to know 


Creed and whimsy, old or new, 


Heights and deeps and dreams of you, 


Gray - Eyes. 


Are you kinder now your feet 
Lose my paths, O cold and sweet 
Gray - Eyes? 


Much I sowed and naught I reap, 
Come and give me dreams to keep— 
Be not as of old you were— 
Cold as death, as void of care, 

Gray - Eyes! 


Nay, but come without the change— 
I should find the warm heart strange, 
Gray - Eyes. 


Come to me—as cold as snow, 
For I loved you thus, you know, 
Gray - Eyes. 


NORA HOPPER. 








Black and White Artists of To-Day 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SKETCHES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
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E. BROCK was born in Lon- 

( | don in ’70, and on leaving 
* school studied at Cambridge 
under Mr. Henry Wiles, the sculptor, 
and at the local School of Art. His 
first published black and white work 
was the illustrations to a humorous book 
published by Routledge and Co. Since 
then he has worked for Walter Scott 





Cc. E. BROCK 
Photo by F. j. Thomson 
and Co., Macmillan and Co. Longmans 
and Co., and others. 


Herbert Johnson received his art 
training at the Royal Academy, where 
he gained several first-class prizes and a 
life studentship. While still at the 
Academy schools he commenced draw- 
ing for the Graphic and the /ilustrated 
London News. As special artist of the 
Graphic he accompanied the Prince of 
Wales throughout the Indian tour, receiv- 
ing the Indian medal: from the Prince's 
hands. On his return he painted a large 
picture of A Ziger Hunt for the Prince 
and other subjects for members of his 
staff, which were exhibited at the Royal 


PART 


Academy. He went through the Egyp- 
tian Campaign as war artist to the 
Graphic, and afterwards designed the 
war correspondents’ memorial now in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. On the foundation 
of the Daily Graphic he devoted most of 
his time to, and did a vast number of 
drawings for, that paper, and now his 
work is about equally divided between 





the Graphic and the Daily Graphic, with 
occasional book and magazine illustra- 
tion. 


William Small started as a wood 
engraver, and afterwards took to draw- 
ing. His exquisite work has appeared 
regularly in the Grapfic since it started, 
and he has illustrated many books. He 
has also illustrated stories in Harper's 
Magasine. In addition to black and 
white work he has painted and exhibited 
both oil and water-colours at the Royal 
Academy and the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours respectively, 
and was elected a member of the 
latter, but resigned a few years ago. 
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The Chantrey Bequest purchased one 
of his pictures, and Mr. Ruskin another. 


Lancelot Speed is a young artist who 
has illustrated stories in 
many of the leading illus- 
trated magazines and 
newspapers. Among the 
former may be mentioned 
the Windsor and the 
English Illustrated. His 
drawings are always 
notable for vigour and 
spirit. 


A. E. Sterner, though 
he made his reputation in 
America, was born in 
Islington in ’63, and 
mainly educated at King 
Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham. There were seven hundred boys 
here, and he took the first drawing prize; 
yet the years between sixteen and 
eighteen were spent in a German iron- 
foundry. He then followed his friends 
to America, and in Chicago began at 
lithography, going on with wood en- 
graving and the designing of stained 
glass windows. Four years later he went 


to New York, and at once began to draw 


LANCELOT SPEED 
Photo by Ashdown 
for the Century, St. Nicholas,and Life. 
Four times he visited Paris to study and 
to paint. In ’91 his 7he Bachelor received 
honourable mention at the Champs 
Elysées Salon, and since then he has 
exhibited steadily at both Salons. He 


WILLIAM SMALL 
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has worked for Harper's since 90. He 
has illustrated divers books, and has 
latterly done much work for Black 


and White. 

J. F. Sullivan writes: 
“You ask for some facts 
connected with my career. 
I regret that there is not 
much to tell which would 
interest the public; in fact, 
the circumstances sur- 
rounding my birth and 
childhood are more curious 
than the ‘career’ - itself. 
‘Career’ is an ambitious 
word! My father was vicar 
of a Devonshire village. 
His father was, I have 
heard, an undertaker in a 
small way of business. 
The undertaker, my 
grandfather, was, according to family 
tradition, possessed of a keen sense 
of humour: my father, the vicar, .cer- 
tainly was: in fact, his love of prac- 
tical jokes led him into more than 
one predicament. Somewhere about the 
year ’59 my father was already an 
elderly widower, with a grown-up son 
who had ‘ gone to the bad’ and had not 
been heard of for years. Serious persons 


ALBERT E. STERNER 
Photo by Falk, New York 
probably considered my father decided!) 
eccentric. There is a tradition as to hi 
having once caused strained relation 
between his bishop and himself b) 
carving a caricature of his lordship — 0: 
the octasion of a visitation to the neigh- 








bouring town—on the door 
of the village school-house. 
The bishop is said to have 
driven over specially to 
see it: and there was some 
fuss. About the end of the 
year ’59 the daughter of a 
farmer suddenly disap- 
peared from her father’s 
farm near the village. She 
was known to be a 
thoroughly good girl; and 
her disappearance was 
utterly unaccountable. My 
father, as her pastor, was 
terribly shocked ; but, feel- 
ing absolutely convinced 
that no blame attached to 
the girl, decided to do his 
best to trace her. After 
much inquiry, he found 
that she had gone to Lon- 
don: and there he found 
her, playing a small part 
at Astley’s - Theatre. 
During his efforts to per- 
suade her to return to her 
home he fell in love with 
her; and, being a man of 
nearly seventy at the time, 
married her. He_ never 
returned to his flock: the 
fact being that the rela- 
tions between his bishop 
and himself had become 
more strained than ever, 
in consequence of a letter, 
full of paternal advice and 
correction, which he had 
addressed to the bishop on 
the question of certain de- 
tails of which my father 
disapproved in the man- 
agement of the diocese. 
Late in the year 1860 I 
was born—in a poor little 
room near the Waterlao 
Bridge Road. My parents 
had little to live upon— 
only a very. small annuity. 
Poverty had not robbed 
my father of his taste for 
jokes; and my mothcr has 
since told me how she 
found him one evening, in 
borrowed evening dress, 
seated, with a snowy table 
napkin spread over his 
knees, at a whelk-stall in 
Lambeth Marsh, partaking 
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Drawn by himself 
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with great state and ceremony of a 
plate of whelks and a glass of water. 
When I was about nine years of age 
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ADOLF THIEDE 










my father died, and the small annuity 
ceased: in the nick of time, however, 
; my mother was found by my _ half- 
: brother, the son who had ‘gone to 
Bh the bad.’ No doubt these sordid de- 
tails will disgust the refined and 

} alienate their sympathies for ever from 

















HUGH THOMSON, R.!. 
Photo by Naudin, Kensington 







me ; but I, strange to say, feel no shame 
in relating them, for they are not a 
record of crime. Well, then—my half- 
brother, George, a@fter many knockings 
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about at the hand of fortune, had become 
a screever—yes, a poor creature who 
draws with coloured chalks on the pave- 
ment! He divided his very small takings 
with my mother ; and one day I tried my 
hand at pavement decoration, and 
succeeded so well that I became his 
assistant and junior partner, and re- 
mained so for several months. I dis- 
tinctly recall every line of that first 
attempt at drawing of mine—it was a 
black-and-white caricature of a bishop in 
a mitre: for I had not the daring to 
attempt the more delicate art of colour ! 
My extremely crude caricatures drew 
more coppers per hour than my half- 
brother’s works had ever secured; and | 











EDGAR WILSON 
Photo by Clarke and Clarke 


believe I was actually beginning to 
harbour wild hopes of fame in that line, 
when my mother unexpectedly came in 
for a legacy sufficient to produce an 
income of two or three hundreds a 
year. I was sent to school ; and, subse- 
quently, back to the neighbourhood of 
the South Kensington Museum—not to 
George's pitch (which no longer existed) 
but a few paces off, to the School of Art. 
There ended all the romance in my 
‘career’: for since that I have merely 
drawn and written things in return for 
cheques. My — possibly misdirected — 
efforts have covered acres of unoffending 
paper with verse (serious and comic), 
prose (in the way of short stories and 
articles), and drawings of assorted kinds ; 
the latest demonstrations being, at the 
present time, a book of stories for 
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OSCAR WILSON 

Photo by Van der Weyck 
children called The Flame Flower, 
and a parody entitled BAe/ial’s 
Burdens. I\ndulgent critics tell 
me, to my very face, that my 
works are intended to benefit 
humanity and increase the gaiety 
of- nations: severe critics say 
quite otherwise. All are misin- 
formed ; my true object in work- 
ing being to secure money for 
the purpose of buying old oak 
and armour, which I feel to be 
bare necessaries of existence. 
My mother—who is about to 
read these lines—is (in my 
pinion) a very pretty girl still, 
and will be for many years yet; 
but my half-brother the screever 
died in comfort, years ago. The 
portrait I send you is not exactly 
a photo from life, but is con- 
sidered an excellent likeness by 
my mother.” 


Adolf Thiede was born in 
London in 64, and commenced 
his studies at South Kensington 
immediately on leaving school 
near Canterbury. From the 
autumn of ’79, when he entered 
the South Kensington Schools, 
then under the directorship of Sir 
E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., he worked 
from the antique, and afterwards, 
in the Life school, remaining 
some three or four years under 
the guidance of the South Ken- 
sington authorities, and gaining 
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a gold and two bronze medals, be 
sides other prizes. He then decided 
to continue his studies at the Royal 
Academy, and was admitted a student 
in '84. He remained some years, 
making excursions in the vacations to 
Berlin and other artistic centres. He 
had already exhibited a portrait at the 
Royal Academy in ‘82 while yet a 
student at South Kensington, and had 
for comrades men like Shannon, Llewel- 
iyn, &c. Since then he has exhibited 
various works at the R.A. and other 
london galleries His black and white 
illustration work has appeared in most 
of the leading illustrated journals 1 
London, and he will be known to our 
readers as the illustrator of Barry 
Pain’s new serial in THE LUDGATE 
and a frequent contributor to Black and 
White. 
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Hugh Thomson, R.I., was ‘born in 


Ireland in 60, and came to London at 
twenty-one. After a while he fell in with 


























































































- LOUIS WAIN 
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Mr. Comyns Carr, who was just starting 
the English Illustrated Magazine. En- 
couraged by him he did most excellent 
work which gained an immediate popu- 
larity. He hasdrawn for many illustrated 
journals, but his fame seems likely to 
depend chiefly on his book illustrations. 
Days with Sir Roger de Coverley came 
first, in ’86, and was followed two years 
later by Coaching Days and Coaching 
Ways. After this came The Vicar of 
Wakefield, Cranford, the Ballad of Beau 
Brocade, Pride and Prejudice, Coydon's 
Song, and others. He was elected R.I. 
a few months ago, when Phil May re- 
ceived the same honour. 


There are few illustrated periodicals 
in this country that have not benefited 
by their use of the admirable decorative 
work of Edgar Wilson. It may be said 
of him, as of more than one other artist 
in black and white, that much of his best 
was given to the world in the pages of 
the Butterfly, unhappily defunct. As you 
might imagine from his work, he is 
greatly enamoured of the art of Japan, 
and his collection of Japanese colour 
prints is among the best in this country. 
When 7he Geisha was first produced at 
Daly’s Theatre it was natural that 
ke should be selected to design the 
necessary poster. 


Oscar Wilson has contributed to most 
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of the lighter illustrated journals, notably 
Pick-Me-Up, the Sketch, and St. Paul's. 
He has also done excellent work as an 
illustrator for Black and White, and his 
striking cover design for the last Summer 
Number of the journal was remarkably 
successful. 


T. Walter Wilson, R.L., is a member of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, the Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours and the Institute of Journalists. 
He was born in London in ’51, and 
entered the South Kensington Art 
Schools in ’68. He studied there until 
73, obtaining National Gold Medal, 
National Silver Medal (five times), 
National Scholarship, &c. He has been 
deputed on special service for the Science 
and Art Department, and is designer to 
Messrs. W yon, medallists, Messrs. Benson, 
Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, jewellers. He 
studied art in France, Belgium and Hol- 
land. He was elected Associate of the 
Institute of- Painters in Water Colours 
(now the Royal Institute) in ’77; full 
Member, ’79; and Member of Council, 
&c., from ’82. Since ’72 he has been a 
constant contributor to illustrated jour- 
nalism, working for the Graphic, //lus- 
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trated London News, and Black and 
White amongst other journals. 


Louis Wain, whose cats are known 
the wide world over, began by caring a 
good deal more about music than art, 
but presently took to the latter pursuit, 
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and gradually learned how much work 
has to be done before good results can 
be obtained. His first notable success 
was a big Ca?t’s Party, done on a com- 
mission of Sir William Ingram for the 
Illustrated London News. Since then he 
has worked for almost every illustrated 
paper and magazine, and has drawn 
some 30,000 cats, yet his Bachelor's 
Party and The Wedding Breakfast, two 
coloured pictures published at the end of 
’96, were out of print on publication, a 
fact that shows his 
popularity umm- 
paired. His know- 
ledge of cats 
naturally made him 
president of the 
National Cat Club, 
an institution which 
he steered through 
very stormy waters, 
and which, with the 
Dachess of Bedford 
as president, is now 
exceeding prosper- 
ous. “I have one 
old pet cat, Peter,” 
he says, “who has 
seen me through my 
career, and is almost 
the master of my 
destiny.” 


Enoch Ward 
commenced to draw 
as soon as he could 
get hold of a pencil, 
but his first serious 
studies were from 
the freehand copies 
of the Science and 
Art Department, at 
a small school in the 
village of Parkgate, 
near Rotherham, in 
Yorkshire. His parents removed to 
Chicago when he was eleven, so he spent 
a good part of his youth there. He re- 
turned to England when he was twenty, 
and studied for some time at South 
Kensington. He left to learn wood- 
engraving with Mr. Charles Roberts, and 
spent three years at that, working chiefly 
for The Graphic. His intention was to 
engrave his own drawings, but this he 
fo.ni to be too much for him, so he 
devoted himself entirely to drawing. 
Before doing so, he spent the best part 
of a year in Paris, working for various 
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engravers there. He returned to Chicago 
and drifted gradually into illustrative’ 
work. In ’90 he was in London again 
and became one of the little army who 
were preparing for the new illustrated 
weekly paper, Black and White, and 
what with books and magazines here he 
is yet. 


Stanley L. Wood was born in Mon- 
mouthshire thirty years ago, and went 
to the United States as a boy, living in 
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Kansas and Missouri, and getting im- 
pressions of wild life that have stood 
him in good stead. He studied for a 
little while at the West London evening 
life-class, and since then has seen 
Australia and twice re-visited America. 
The last visit was to Texas and Arizona, 
where he fraternised with cowboys and 
rested from the labours of illustrating 
A Bid for Fortune and Dr. Nikola for 
the Windsor, and of executing the 
Windsor poster. His first work was 
done for James Henderson's papers 
Since then he has worked for the /¢/er, 
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and done much book illustration for 
Cassell and Co. and other publishers. 
He has been connected with Black and 
White since the early days of that 
journal. He has exhibited military pic- 
tures at the Royal Academy and other 
London exhibitions. 


R. Caton Woodville has worked so 
industriously and with such striking 
success that it is scarce necessary to 
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dilate upon his work, most of which of 
late years has appeared in the pages of 
the //ustrated London News. Before all 
else he is a celebrator of the heroic deeds 
of the British Army in all ages, and his 
pictures of men and horses in action 
are beyond praise. When he takes to 
painting he remains too much the black 
and white man. His work, as you saw 
recently in his Dr. Jameson's Last Stand, 
has all the admirable qualities of his 
drawings, but it is curiously lacking in 
colour. 


H. C. Seppings Wright had the desire 
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to follow the career of art from the be- 
ginning, but circumstances decreed that 
he should enter the Navy. He eventually 
got his freedom, and after some study at 
a night school in Manchester, and a few 
months of study in Paris, he began to 
work seriously as a black and white artist. 
He was virtually on the staff of Black 
and White when that journal was started, 
and continued to work for it for a con- 
siderable time. His first drawings were 
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accepted by the Pictorial World, and he 
has drawn for almost all illustrated papers 
of any importance. Some time ago hc 
joined the staff of the //ustrated London 
News, going as the war correspondent of 
that journal through the late campaign; 
in Ashantee and the Soudan. Our readers 
will remember that it was he who, with 
Charles M. Sheldon, the artist of Blac/ 
and White, got thrown into the Nilc 
by the capsizing of a boat, and floated 
down on the current for a cool twenty 
miles, before gaining the banks of the 
river in a condition of considerable 
déshabille. 








A Sacred Duty 


WRITTEN BY WALTER E. GROGAN 


“g AM notraitor to his Majesty. God 
save the King!” 

Sir Henry Trenton spoke with 

a clear voice, drawing himself up 

as though on parade, a goodly young 

man with brown hair curling over his 

shoulders, some six feet in height, and 

broad of chest withal. The summer 

sunlight filtered through the coloured 

windows and stained the face of Judge 

Jeffreys blood-red. He leaned over and 


spoke to Sir Gerald Mortimer, Sheriff of 


Exeter, who was both prosecuting and 
bearing witness against Sir Henry. Sir 
Gerald answered hurriedly. He seemed 
to be urging some matter with malignant 
fury. One face, a woman’s, set in the 
crowd of faces thronging the Exeter 
Guildhall, watched the conference with 
strained intensity. The prisoner looked 
at the public with calm indifference. 
The judge sat back in his chair. He 
looked weary, for he had doomed some 
thirty men that day, and the night before 
had been one of rioting and debauchery. 

“ That is not the question,” he said. 
His voice was harsh and grating. “You 
ure accused of sheltering a malignant 
Nonconformist, one William Wetherell. 
rhe accusation has been made good by 
Sir Gerald Mortimer. I can see no 
reason why the jury should not find you 
guilty.” 

The twelve honest men and true 
shuffled uneasily in their box. The 
foreman looked furtively at the judge 
and paled involuntarily. 

“William Wetherell has not yet been 
found or convicted of being at Sedgemoor. 
You cannot try me for an offence which 
does not exist. When he has been 
pronounced a traitor by the laws of his 
country will be soon enough.” The 
prisoner gazed fearlessly at his judge. 

“Who are you to teach me my duty ? 
Have no fear, the man Wetherell shall 
hang as surely as I bear his Majesty’s 
commission.” 

“You have no jurisdiction over me.” 
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“ He defies the law!” the judge cried, 
his features contorted with fury. “He 
defies the law—mark that, gentlemen !” 

The jury breathed hardly as one man. 
To be a juryman under Sir George 
Jeffreys was no easy matter. 

“TI defy no law, my lord. I am a 
loyal subject of his Majesty. The 
evidence against me rests upon one man’s 
testimony, and that man my bitterest 
enemy, Sir Gerald Mortimer.” 

“ Sir Gerald is an officer of the Crown 
I can hear no more of this contumacy. 
Gentlemen, you will consider your 
verdict.” 

The jury filed out sadly. Sir Henry 
Trenton was a popular man in Devon 
shire, and he was young—too young to 
die like a criminal. Besides, rumour ran 
that he was betrothed to Mistress Alice 
Carey, and her white strained face had 
watched them throughout this mockery 
ofatrial. But the judge was a hard 
man, and they were ford of their lives. 
So they filed out sadly for the sake of 
their desire and their feat 

Silence fell upon the Court. The hum 
of the city drifted in faintly through the 
closed doors. Mistress Alice Carey sat 
upright with parted lips and an ashen 
face. It was hard to hear the man she 
loved tried for his life. Thirty men had 
been doomed before him, and the judge's 

earing was harsh. Once she caught 
the prisoner’s eye, and she smiled, but 
the smile seemed out of place in the hard. 
set face. 

Presently the jury came back, and 
silently seated themselves. The judge 
looked at them sternly. 

“Well, well, you have considered your 
verdict? *Twasan easy task. The case 
is flat against him, pestilent traitor that 
he is!” 

The foreman rose. His hands trembled 
and his lips were dry. 

“Are we to receive as evidence the 
uncorroborated statements of one man, 
my lord ?” 
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“What! what! You would 
question the honour of one of his 
Majesty’s servants? Gentlemen, 
that is tantamount to questioning 
his Majesty. It’s treason, flat 
treason!! You are wasting the 
time of the Court. There are 
four more traitors to be sentenced 
ere we rise. What is your ver- 
dict ?” 

“Guilty.” The word was spoken 
so faintly that the judge demanded 
it again angrily. Then he smiled. 

In the rays of the setting sun 
Mistress Alice Carey stumbled 
out blindly into the street. Sir 
Gerald Mortimer glided to her 
side. 

“T have influence at Court,” 
he murmured. “An you will, I 
can have your lover pardoned. 
You know the price.” 

Mistress Carey no _ longer 
stumbled. She drew herself up 
proudly, and the sun caught the 
spun gold of her hair and lit it 
up until it shone effulgent. 

“1 make no terms with a mur- 
derer. Better that Sir Henry 
should die than that he should 
live to curse his life.” 

She passed on up the narrow 

crooked street that was the main 
thoroughfare of the city which 
was named the “ Ever Faithful,” 
and which that day 
was mourning because 
of the cruelty of one 
of the Stuarts for 
whom it had bled but 
a few years before. 
Sir Gerald looked 
after and then turned 
away with a laugh and 
acurse. The day had 
sealed the fate of the 
man he hated, there- 
fore he laughed: the 
day had seen him 
spurned by the woman 
he loved, therefore he 
cursed. 

The friends of Sir Henry made 
desperate efforts to obtain a pardon. His 
grandfather had fought for Charles I. and 
in evidence of his loyalty to the Stuarts 
had yielded up the ghost on the bloody 
field of Naseby ; his father had been one 
of the first to acclaim the King at the 
Restoration, and Sir Henry’s own loyalty 
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‘*SHE PASSED UP THE NARROW STREET” 


was unquestioned until Sir Gerald's heart 
had conceived the plot which had 
marked him as another victim to th: 
ferocity of the Chief Justice of England 
The efforts were neither feeble no! 
unsupported in high quarters, and Mis 
tress Alice Carey, watching the course © 
the days, found hope alive in her heart. 
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“ Nay, if my name and my honour be 
not enough to save me, let me die,” said 
Sir Henry, for his heart was sick at the 
foul deeds done in the name of justice. 

“For the sake of Mistress Alice, 
whispered his friends: and Sir Henry’s 
eyes grew moist. 

“I have met death before,” said he, 
“and God knows I fear it not. After all 
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“STILL THE PARDON 


we must each lie in the mould one day ; 
and I know not whether it be not better 
to fall in the dawn than at the even, for 
the day has its troubles. But Mistress 
Alice, my love, my bride who might have 
been, I wot that her soul is sick with fear, 
and for her sake I would live.” 

So the efforts were made, and Sir 
Henry grew to count the passing of the 
hours at night in the hope that the day 
might place him by the side of his bride. 
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Mistress Alice made no trial to see 
the man she loved. S‘r Gerald, as 
Sheriff, had charge of the prisoners, and 
to him she would not stoop, knowing the 
evil of his heart. 

“Nay,” she said, “Sir Henry loves: 
honour better than life, or even my love, 
and to be beholden to Sir Gerald for such 
a boon would rob it of its joy. 1 will 

wait until he be par- 
doned.” 

Even to herself she 
would never admit 
that there was a 
chance of his death. 

“God cannot be so 
unjust,” she 
simply. 

Yet the long sum- 
mer days passed and 
the short summer 
nights with their silver 
setting, and still the 
pardon came not. Sir 
Henry marked the 
coming of each day 
with a cross upon the 
wall of his prison. 
There were nine to be 
diligently scratched 
before the execution, 

and on the morn that 
he made the ninth 
cross he knew that he 
would not see the full 
light of the noon. As 
the twilight softened 
the outlines of the 
grey houses on the 
evening of the eighth 
day a tall gaunt man, 
with ragged clothing 
and a wound hardly 
healed upon his left 
cheek, crept into the 
city. Beneath a long, 
torn cloak he hugged 
carbine with a 

caressing touch. Pass- 
ing quickly through the streets he came 
to the gaol wherein lay Sir Henry. 
Outside its walls he paused. The 
shadows of the night grew deeper, and 
the moon and the stars glowed more 
boldly in the sky. Presently a horseman 
spurred a faltering horse up to the heavy 
iron gate of the gaol, and, flinging his 
reins upon the steed’s neck, dismounted 
and rapped loudly with the hilt of his 
sword. 


said 
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“Open! open!” he shouted ; “ in the 
King’s name, open!” and when the 
gate was flung wide he flourished a scroll 
in the sleepy face of the turnkey, and 
passed into the courtyard through the 
gateway leading the tired horse. 

“ A pardon,” muttered the gaunt man 
to himself: “a pardon. I knew it could 
not fail, for Sir Henry hath powerful 
friends. So, William Wetherell, your 
foster brother will have no need for you 
to avenge his blood.” 

Yet he slept that night in a ditch in 
the shadow of the walls of the gaol, and 
in his sleep he hugged the carbine which 
lay beneath his cloak. 

Exeter was early astir next morning, 
for Sir Henry Trenton was to be hanged 
outside the gaol at half-past eight of the 
clock, and the good citizens were fond of 
a hanging, being a free show and exciting. 

“There hasna bin a pardon, good 
Master Punchard,” said one burgess, “ an’ 
he must needs die.” 

“*Tis a scurvy matter,” his companion 
replied. “An honest youth and an 
upright, as free from treason as the King 
himself. God have mercy on our country 
if she spills such loyal blood, and that so 
wantonly. And poor Mistress Alice 
Carey is a winsome lady and a kind. I 
wot me well of the time when my good 
dame was stricken with the fever, and 
her own gentle hands brought many 
simples and possets.” 

“ Hush ! here she comes !” 
had first spoken. 

in the freshness of the summer morning 
the pomp and circumstance of the 
execution glittered bravely. The pike- 
men were drawn up in serried ranks. 
The Governor of the Gaol stood beside 
the Sheriff, and just apart from them 
were gathered a few officers. Slowly 
the gate of the gaol opened, and the 
prisoner, guarded by a file of soldiers, 
walked calmly to the foot of the gallows. 
The hangman turned his head away as 
Mistress Alice Carey came sadly forward 
to meet Sir Henry. 

“Ah, Mistress, this is ill done!” he 
cried. “This is no spectacle for your 
sweet eyes.” 

“Harry, I would not have you pass 
into Heaven without one word of farewell. 
God give you strength to meet this cruel 
death becomingly.” 

“A little while,” he said, looking at 
her proudly, for her bearing was erect 
and her bloodless lips were firm. 


said he who 
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“ A little while,” she answered. “As 
to-day I ain wholly yours, so will I be 
when I meet you in the world that is to 
be.” 

“God hath dealt more cruelly with 
you than with me, sweetheart, for my 
death will be speedy and yours long.” 

He kissed her tenderly and gave to 
her the medallion which he wore round 
his neck. It was her miniature set round 
with pearls. Then she went slowly back, 
dry-eyed, to her father, who stood apart, 
whilst from the crowd came a sob that 
was a tribute to the bravery of those who 
were lovers. In the crowd stood the 
gaunt man who had slept in the shadow 
of the gaol, and one near to him noted 
that he caressed, from time to time, 
something which tay hid by his cloak. 

“You have somewhat of value, sir, 
beneath your coat?” he asked. 

“ Ay,” he replied, “ of great value.” 

The great bell of the gaol tolled dis- 
mally, breaking harshly on the soft 
summer air. The Governor shivered and 
turned to Sir Gerald. 

“Sir Sheriff, you have received no 
pardon?” 

Sir Gerald started and passed his hand 
into the bosom of his coat. He seemed 
to clutch something, but his hand tarried 
beneath the shelter of the cloth and came 
not forth again. 

“ Nay,” he answered, shortly 
has been no pardon.” 

“My heart misgives me that we are 
about to perform a grievously unjust 
act,” the Governor said. “Sir Henry 
Trenton, I pray your forgiveness, for 
before Heaven I am a most unwilling 
instrument.” 

“ Sir, | am a soldier, and have learned 
that to obey is a noble thing. Do your 
duty, sir, unfalteringly, as I have done 
mine.” 

The hangman moved uneasily, and the 
people gasped. 

“ Citizens of Exeter,” cried Sir Henry, 
“I take my leave of you. To-day I die 
for the sake of the hatred of Sir Gerald 
Mortimer. You have known me, you 
have known my family, and you can 
judge whether or not I be in truth a 
traitor.” 

And the people cried out with one 
voice, “ No!” and a woman’s breath came 
with the benediction, “God bless you, 
Sir Henry.” 

“I do not deny that I sheltered 
William Wetherell. He was my foster- 


“ There 
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brother, he and I drew life from the 
same breasts, and he came to me sore 
wounded, and in peril of his life. But 
that was no treason, that was an act of 
love ; it was more than an act of love, it 
was a sacred duty.” 

The gaunt man looked stealthily at Sir 
Gerald Mortimer, and his eye measured 
the distance between them keenly. 

“ My life has ever been at the King’s 
command. I die to-day as loyal as I 
have lived. God save the King.” 

The hangman approached the prisoner 
and lifted his curls so that he might 
place the rope about his neck more 
easily. He would have covered his eyes 
too that he might pass into death 
unwittingly, but Sir Henry would not 
have it so. 

“TI have no fear of death. I have 
served my God honestly and fear not the 
minister of His will.” 

The great bell ceased, and the clergy- 
man began intoning the burial for the 
dead. The sobs of the people broke in 
upon him. Sir Gerald, still clutching at 
something within his doublet, turned his 
head so that he might not see the com- 
pletion of his work. The Governor, 


looking coldly at him, moved away from 


him. Sir Gerald, noting this, took a few 
steps towards the group of officers, but 
they too avoided him, and drew apart. 
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The gaunt man in the crowd undid the 
buttons of his coat with quick, firm fingers, 
and drew out from beneath it a carbine. 
The man standing beside him, seeing 
the glint of the sun upon the barrel, 
jumped aside. The firm, strong fingers 
grasped the carbine and played lovingly 
with the trigger. As the prisoner uttered 
the last response in a clear voice the 
fingers closed, there was a puff of smoke, 
and Sir Gerald lay huddled upon the 
ground, one hand twitching on the earth, 
and the other drawn convulsively from 
his bosom clasping a _ paper. The 
Governor sprang to the side of the dead 
man. 

“Hold!” cried he, leaning down and 
taking the paper out of the stiffening 
fingers. “It is a pardon, the King’s 
pardon!” 

Mistress Alice Carey, hearing the 
words which gave her lover life, cried 
out “Harry! Harry!” and straightway 
swooned in the arms of her father. 

The gaunt man passed through the 
crowd carrying the carbine openly, and 
there was not one among them’ who 
stretched forth ahand tostop him. One 
old man who recognised him cried, “ God 
bless you, Wetherell, you have quitted 
yourself like a man!” and the gaunt man 
smiled upon him, and answered, “ It was 
a sacred duty.” 








Duelling im Germany 


WRITTEN BY A. BERESFORD RYLEY 


HOUGH duelling is regarded by 
most nations as a relic of bar- 
barism, and relegated to the 
limbo of dead _ things, it is prac- 

tised extensively as ever at German 
Universities. Britons, as a rule, however, 
have erroneous ideas concerning these 
duels, since they deem them as invariably 
the outcome of a dispute or the result of 
an insult. Duel from any such cause is 
the exception and not the rule. The 
ordinary “Schlager Mensur” is merely 
German Students’ sport. As at Oxford 
thereare inter-collegiate struggles withthe 
oar or bat, so at Heidelberg, for instance, 
there are sword contests,or duels, between 
the various “Corps,” “ Burschenschaften,” 
and “ Verbindungen;” and as much 
honour accrues to the corporation that 
has gained the most duels in the Semester 
as to the Oxford College that “ heads ” 
the river. 

The fighting hall in the “ Hirschgasse ” 
at Heidelberg is a large square room, 
whose bare whitewashed walls are dotted 
here and there with students’ caps of 
varied hues and shapes, while a portrait 
of the old Kaiser and an occasional 
print of some famous fight stand out 
as an apology for pictorial decoration. 
On the morning of one of these gladia- 
torial contests the room is filled with 
students, chatting in groups or seated on 
a small table playing cards, a few 
combining that amusement with duty in 
the shape of a matutinal repast. Each 
student has provided himself with a 
small carafe of wine, which he carries in 
his breast pocket, and which, disdaining 
the use of a glass, he sips from time to 
time with a Lucullian air. On such 
occasions etiquette forbids conversation 
between members of opposing corpora- 
tions, so that a friend in a hostile “ corps ” 
is merely recognised by a bow. 

Communicating with the hall is the 
dressing room, where the “Burschen” 
array the belligerents for the combat. 
Each combatant is stripped to the 
waist, a small leather pad is put over 
his heart, then he dons the “paukhemde,” 
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or fighting shirt, stained with blood—the 
result of previous duels. His right arm 
is encased in a sleeve of wadded siik 
extending from the wrist to the shoulder, 
and a heavy leather pad is strapped over 
his right arm-pit to protect the axillary 
artery. He puts on a big fencing glove, 
and then his fighting arm is wrapped 
round with strips of silk until it is as big 
as an ordinary man’s thigh. A thick 
wadded silk bandage is wound round his 
neck, just leaving the chin free, and a 
pair of heavy goggles guard his eyes. 
Lastly the “paukhozen” or fighting 
breeches are pulled on: these are made 
of padded leather, and cover the body 
from the breast to the knees. 

Having been panoplied to the satis- 
faction of his seconds, each of these 
youthful gladiators, coloured caps on 
head and sword in hand, marches into 
the arena, his bandaged arm supported 
by his second. The combatants take up 
their positions at two chalk marks three 
feet apart, and on no account are they 
allowed to move from these during the 
progress of the duel. The “Schlager” 
is about forty inches long, with a blunt 
point and basket-shaped hilt. The 
blade is double-edged and the upper 
half is ground as sharp asa razor. The 
seconds stand to the left of the fighters 
—each bearing a sword, and wearing a 
cap with a heavy visor and an abdominal 
pad. The umpire is a few feet off on 
the other side: his duty is to keep the 
time, and to stop the “ginge” or 
rounds. 

All being ready, one of the “ Sekun- 
danten” turning to the “ Unpartei-ischer” 
says “Umpire please command. silence 
for a fifteen minute mensur between 
[and the names of the ‘ Paukanten ’ and 
their ‘corps’ are pronounced] with 
seconds.” The umpire gives the com- 
mand, then the same second calls out 
“ Auf die Mensur.” The swords of the 
fighters cross, and the seconds touch 
them with their own. At the same time 
the other second says “ Fessig,” and the 
duellists take their guard. This is 
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effected by raising the right arm above 
the head so that it protects the right 
cheek and the top of the head, the sword 
hanging down parallel to the left side of 
the face it guards. 

Whenever they are on guard the first 
second cries “los.” At the final word 
of command to the uninitiated spectator 
there seems to be a confused flashing 
and clashing of steel, relieved occasion- 
ally by the dull sound of the blades 
falling on the padded parts. The cuts 
are delivered and parried with the rapidity 
that makes it impossible at first to 
follow the strokes. All the striking is 
done with the wrist, and the arm is kept 










“einem Blutigen zu erklaren,” which the 
latter does. The doctor, who is always 
present, examines the wound, and if it is 
not serious the fighters proceed, but if it is 
deep and pronounced dangerous the duel 
is stopped, victory of course resting with 
the author of the cut. Such a wound is 
called “eine Abfuhr,” which may be 
vulgarly translated as a “ knock out.” 
On the termination of a duel the 
warriors are led off to the dressing 
room, where the surgeon sponges their 
wounds and sews them up with silk, the 
number of stitches required being an 
official record of the affair. The state 
of a duellist’s scalp and cheek can be 


IN THE FIGHTING HALL 


above the head as a guard. The aim of 
each combatant is to strike his opponent 
on the scalp or left cheek, as the right is 
guarded by the bandaged arm. The 
official length of the duel is fifteen 
minutes—exclusive of pauses—but as a 
rule one of the belligerents is incapaci- 
tated ere the expiry of that time. 

A “gang” varies in duration from a 
few seconds to half a minute, depending 
entirely on the umpire, who has the right 
of calling “halt” whenever he thinks 
one of the fighters has received a blow. 
After a round wherein no apparent 
wound is inflicted, the heads of the duel- 
lists are examined, and their swords wiped 
to see if there is any evidence of a cut. 
When, however, blood flows from a 
wound, the second asks the umpire 





imagined, when sometimes no less than 
forty stitches are necessary. As many 
as a dozen such duels are got through 
in the course of the morning. 

The fact of being beaten is no reproach 
to the vanquished, but flinching eithe 
under opponent’s sword or surgeon’ 
needle is adjudge a mark of cowardice, 
and the offender is expelled from his 
corporation, as he would be if he refused 
a challenge. 

It is said that in the “ Schlage: 
Mensur ” there is but little skill, and that 
it is mainly a matter of “slogging. 
This opinion is belied by the fact that 
good fighters will have a dozen duel 
without a single cut, which would b 
impossible were skill eliminated from the 
contest. 
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Sabre duels are 
serious disputes, 
senior students : 


fought in settling 
especially between 
of these there are two 
kinds—“ mit Bandagen,” and “ohne 
Bandagen.” In the former the more 
vital parts of the body are covered with 
bandages, in the latter the duellists are 
stripped to the waist without any pro- 
tection at all. The nature of the duel 
depends upon the gravity of its cause, 
and is definitely settled by the “ Ehren- 
gericht,” or Court of Honour of the 
various corporations. In the “ Schlager 
Mensur ” fatal consequences are almost 
unknown, but death often results from a 
sabre duel, though most of the dangerous 
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what similar are the sabre duels 
Army. 

For pistol duels, mostly affected by 
older men—be they military, university 
or civilian—the arrangements vary ac- 
cording to the nature of the provocation, 
and are fixed by the “ Ehrengericht.” 
As such duels in Germany are meant to 
be serious, they are never fought without 
first being approved by the Court of 
Honour. The usual distance is from 
ten to fifteen paces, and either three 
shots are exchanged, or firing is con- 
tinued “ bis zur Abfuhr”—that is to say, 
until one man is disabled killed. 
Occasionally the distances are longer 


in the 


or 





THE MORNiING 
strokes are stopped if possible by the 
seconds. In this form of duelling the 
most favourite stroke is a speciesof under- 
cut that severs the muscles of an oppo- 
nent’s fore-arm, so that his sword drops 
to the ground at once. The sabre is 
much heavier than the “ Schlager,” and 
is curved like a cavalry sword, with a 
single edge. The time and place of 
sabre duels are kept secret on account of 
police intervention, for, though all forms 
of duelling are forbidden, the authorities 
wink at the ordinary “ Mensur,” while 
the participators in the sabre variety are 
imprisoned. They are usually fought 
in the woods in summer and in some 
quiet “ Kneipe ” in the winter, few or no 
spectators but the “Sekundanten” and 
“ Unpartei-ischer” being present. Some- 


OF A CONTEST 

twenty paces, for instance—and the 
duellists advance from two to five paces 
after each shot, and are allowed to fire 
at their discretion. 

German law awards from three months 
to five years’ “ Festungshaft” (imprison- 
ment in a fortress) to those convicted of 
the offence of duelling. | Despite recent 
fatalities, and the consequent censure 
they have evoked, it is extremely doubt 
ful if duelling wil! be expurged from the 
ethical code of the Fatherland. For 
Germany is essentially a military country, 
averse to innovations, clinging to old 
customs, and still preferring to settle 
“une affaire d’honneur ” at the point of 
the sword or the muzzle of the pistol to 
bringing dirty linen to public notice as 
prescribed by a Court of Law. 
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Extract from the Diary of Leonard Lorne, Esq., Staple Inn, E.C. 


decided not to go to Airlie Gardens 

this Sunday, having called there on 

the last six Sundays and dined 
there on Wednesday. So I barricaded 
myself, metaphorically, with books, fools- 
cap, unanswered letters, &c., &c. But, 
behold! at five o'clock something lifted 
me forcibly out of my chair, ran me into 
my bedroom by the collar, put me into 
frock coat and patent leathers and drove 
me in a hansom to Kensington without 
further ado. 
- And that something must have been 
closely connected with my guiding star, 
for to-day’s visit was not a thing to be 
missed, or even forgotten. If only it 
were to be repeated—over and over 
again ! 

Luck was with me from the start. She 
was at home. She was alone in the 
drawing-room, and never has she looked 
more lovely-—more like her namesake, 
the Lily. She was sitting by the window 
when I was announced—doing nothing 
—absorbed, apparently, by her own 
sweet’ thoughts. She seemed to come 
slowly back from another world when 
she shook hands with me. I think her 
dress must have suited her in a peculiar 
degree; it was unstudied, innocent, 
beautiful—like herself ; and appeared to 
have been evolved, unaided by human 
hands, out of her own personality. 

She said something at once about 
fetching her mother, or her sister, or 
somebody. But I begged for a little 
quiet talk with her, and she complied 
with an almost childlike simplicity. 

It was late for other callers—close on 
six o’clock—and I thought that we 
should be undisturbed. And so it was. 


| HAD definitely and laboriously 


She allowed me to sit at her side on the 
couch by the window, and we spoke of 
many things—amongst others of “My 
Heart’s Burden.” She must have read 
it often already ; but she was shy in her 
praises at the first, and her very shyness 
emboldened me, so that I was tempted, 
and fell so far as to recite portions of it 
from memory. I found myself telling 
her, too, about many personal matters of 
which I could speak to no one else. [| 
believe it to be that curious combination 
of simplicity and soulfulness that draws 
me out in her presence. 

I had hoped that I should perhaps be 
asked to stay on to supper, as I was two 
Sundays ago. But Gertrude, the dragon 
sister, came into the room before I had 
been there an hour (I was just at the 
third and best canto of “My Heart’s 
Burden”) and bore dismissal in her 
peculiarly unpleasant face. Mrs. Meade, 
she explained, was resting after a long 
afternoon of tea and friends, and begged 
to be excused. I took the hint, while 
Miss Meade positively radiated, and said 
good-bye at once. 

I shall see her again—my white Lily 
—at the Gregson’s dance to-morrow, if 
she gives in and goes. But it seems that 
her people have to use much persuasion 
to get her to join in the round of worldly 
pleasures which makes up their empty 
lives. She was not made for gaslight— 
only for moonlight—and society does 
not satisfy her. She has told me so. 
And I worship her the more for it. Only 
I cannot help rejoicing that her people 
often triumph, since it increases my 
chances of seeing her. 

And now, good-night to fair dreams, 
and hail, hard work—if such be possible. 


Extract from the Diary of Miss Gertrude Meade, Airlie Gardens, Kensington 


ANOTHER of our hateful rows to-day 
—between Mother and Lily, as usual. 
And I side entirely with Mother—again 
as usual. Really Lil is too much of none 
too good a thing, on occasions. 


The occasion to-day was supplied by 
a call from the eternal Lorne. It was so 
late when he came that I had really 
flattered myself he was going to let us 
off, just by the way of a change. Not 
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so Lil, apparentiy. She had got Mothe 
to lie down in her dressing-gown at about 
a quarter to six, and had then gone back 
to the drawing-room, where we had been 
sitting and talking to Lorne all the 
blessed afternoon. I asked her to come 
up and help me with the invitations for 


“*I WAS JUST AT THE 
the 2oth, and I must say her point-blank 
refusal surprised me at the time, as I 
didn’t then know the great why—nor 
why she had sat up till half-past eleven 
last night finishing that ridiculous gown 
that she and Diggles have been slaving 
at, nor why she was twenty instead of 
ten minutes over her hair this morning. 
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(She has copied both, with infinite trouble, 
from that print of Juliette, and / think 
them hideous—quite out of keeping with 
her particular type—but that’s her own 
affair.) 

Well, I had told her that I would come 
down again if anyone else called, but 





AND BEST CANTO” 
she evidently preferred to entertain Mr. 
Lorne unaided, and when Mother heard 
that he was there, and that Lil had sent 
up no message, she was furious and told 
me to go down at once. 

He was in the act of reciting from his 
last book, poor fool, but I frightened him 
away successfully. 
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And then the row began. Mother 
had Lil up to her room, and ended by 
telling her that she need not come to the 
Maudsleys to-night. That was the signal 
for Lil’s fireworks. She never cou/d bear 
to be left out of any entertainment 
whatsoever—and as Captain Dally was to 


‘AND THEN THE 
BEGAN ” 


ROW 


be at the Maudsleys ! Of course 
she got Papa to interfere on her behalf, 
and had her own way finally. Pour moi, 
I was only too glad, as I could then 
remain at home again, and at peace. I 
guess poor Mother envies me, especi- 
ally as she has got to take Lil to the 
Gregson’s dance to-morrow night, much 
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against her poor dear inclinations. 
But Lil has had one punishment, at all 
events, since Mr. Lorne not only alluded 
to his “Heart’s Luggage,” but actually. 
recited it. She must have been at her 
wit’s ends for something to say. Serves 
her right. I told her she ought to have 


looked through them and got some 


appropriate remarks ready. Well, | 
suppose all that is forgotten by now_in 
the Captain’s gay smiles. Too funny 
how she dresses for her various réles! 
She went in scarlet and gold with her 
hair done in the latest fashion. 

How she can be bothered ! 
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WRITTEN BY E. T. SLATER 


of the ruins of a great city to be 

found within their native land, 

once the capital of a great king- 
dom. The city they speak of is Ani, 
which lies within the slice of territory 
that Russia took in accordance with 
the Berlin Treaty. Its magnificent ruins 
fully confirm the tales of Armenians and 
attest the existence of a strong line of 
kings at one period 


: RMENIANSalways tell with pride 


Ant 


THE RUINS OF AN ANCIENT CAPITAL OF ARMENIA 
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capital of the kingdom, and this line of 
kings took pride in making the city a fit 
emblem of their power. It seems to have 
been built in triangular shape, surrounded 
by a massive wall six miles in circum- 
ference, much of which is still standing, 
and impresses travellers with its strength 
and massiveness. Nor were the kings 
wanting in piety, if the building of 
churches may be taken as a sign of it. 

There is a story 





in their history. 
Now that. the at- 
tention of Europe 
is concentrated 
upon the Arme- 
nian question, any- 
thing that throws 
light on the history 
of a remarkable 
people must be of 
special interest. 

It was during a 
lull in the tide of 
Moslem invasion 
in the tenth cen- 
tury that the Bag- 
ratidae who built 
Ani rose to power. 
Before that time, 
even as far back 
as the Haican 
kings, whose do- 
ings are lost in the mists of antiquity, the 
Bagratidae was one of several powerful 
princely families exercising almost kingly 
power in their own district, and very like 
feudal lords in the Middle Ages. When 
Armenia became, for a time, free from 
foreign influence, it was therefore natural 
that one of the hereditary families should 
step to the front and assert its independ- 
ence. One of the Bagratidae rose to the 
occasion, and though nominally owning 
allegiance to the Caliph of Bagdad, made 
a large portion of Armenia independent, 
and became ruler of a flourishing king- 
dom. In the fifth century Ani had been 
a small fort, but now it became the 








CHURCH OF st, GREGORY 


that in the year 
1000 A.D. the king 
found the number 
of churches a little 
short of 1,000, and 
determined to 
make the number 
up to the number 
of the year. So that 
in the year 1000 
A.D. there were 
1,000 churches to 
be found within 
the walls of Ani. 
Whatever may 
have been the 
exact number, the 
ruins of churches 
abound. As the 
work of explora- 
tion proceeds, fresh 
ones are being con- 
tinually found. The most interesting 
and the best specimen of Armenian 
architecture at its prime is the Cathedral. 
From the sketch it will be seen that there 
is no attempt at size or magnificence. 
The predominant feature is lightness and 
elegance. It covers an area of only 70 feet 
by 110 feet, but its style is remarkably 
beautiful. The external decoration 
shows small but elegant columns attached 
to the walls and supporting arches 
adorned with scrolls worked in the most 
elaborate detail. The pointed arches 
and coupled columns of the interior 
suggest the influence of the Crusaders. 
Upon the roof of all the Armenian 








churches was a cupola of 
very: peculiar structure 
which forms a special 
feature in their architec- 
ture. This cupola can 
be seen still standing on 
many churches, though 
it no longer crowns the 
roof of the cathedral. It 
can be seen in the picture 
of the church dedicated 
to St. Gregory the Illu- 
minator, having the 
shape of a lantern 
crowned by a conical 
roof. The same shape 
is found in the tombs of 
the people of the country, 
which are generally little 
models of the domes of 
their churches—a _ con- 
struction found too in 
Arab tombs in Cappa- 
docia, but as these must 
have been built after 
Ani they are probably 
copies. 

The sketch of the 
Church of St. Gregory 
will also serve as an ex- 
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THE CATHEDRAL 





WALLS 








OF ANI 


ample of the round or 
polygonal churches 
which abound in Arme- 
nia, though they are rare 
or almost unknown in 
most other parts of the 
Byzantine architectural 
province. It will be 
noticed too that 
are marked externally 
by circular niches sunk 
in the wall which are 
made flush above by a 
small but richly orna- 
mented arch. Every- 
where there is elaborate 
carving, especially in the 
windows, so _ elaborate 
that it looks more like 
jewellers work than 
carving in stone. 
Throughout the various 
buildings the architec- 
ture is remarkable for 
its elegance rather than 
grandeur, but deserves 
far more study than it 
has yet received, because 
of its historical -impor- 
tance, forming as it does 
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the link between the Sassanian style and 
the Russian. On the Eastern confines of 
the Byzantine Empire Armenia felt the 
influence of Christian art. In_ this, 
Armenian architecture differs from 
Sassanian, and it was this influence that 
it passed on to Russian architecture. 

For the Byzantine Empire was pressing 
strongly upon Armenia and making its 
influence felt throughout the Bagratid 
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period. The Bagratidae reigned for 
about 200 years. Then the Seljucide 
Turks drew dangerously near. In 1041 
King Kakig II. sought protection by 
ceding his territory to the Byzantine 
Emperor. Foolishly the . Emperor 
cherished the country instead of strength- 
ening it against the coming foe, and very 
soon, in about 1064, Ani was taken by 
Alp Arslan and the Seljucide Turks. 
Not very long after the Turks were 
defeated by David II., King of the 
Georgians, a mountain race that never 


sank beneath the power of the Crescent, 
but have defied all Moslem hosts success- 
fully. The Georgian king sacked Ani. 
It was left in ruins to this day. Not 
that the Bagratidae were subdued finally. 
Many Armenians escaped to the 
mountains of Cilicia, and founded there 
anew kingdom under a descendant of 
their old line of kings. This last branch 
of the Bagratidae under the name of the 
Rubenian dynasty held 
on for 300 years, defying 
the Turk, and in the 
end fell, not beneath the 
Moslem, but after defeat 
by the Egyptian Mame- 
lukes. The last king, 
Leo VI., was carried off 
prisoner to Egypt. From 
thence he was ransomed 
by the King of Castil 
and then wandered an 
exile about Europe till 
he at last died at Paris. 
There his grave is to 
be found amongst the 
tombs of the kings and 
queens of France at St. 
Denis. 

Lately Ani has been 
more fortunate. After it 
had passed into Russia’s 
hands, the Czar, with 
the very prudent desire 
to win the goodwill of 
Armenians, made over 
the site of Ani to the 
Catholicos at Etch- 
miadzin, the ecclesiasti- 
cul head of the Armenian 
nation. Part of the 
Cathedral has been restored sufficiently 
for services to be held there. A monastery 
exists within the walls, and recently the 
Czar has given further proof of his 
generosity by making over to the poor 
Armenians who dwell among the old 
ruins, a strip of land outside the walls 
for them to cultivate. It is likely that 
Ani will attract more attention from 
Orientalists than it has hitherto, for it is 
proving a rich mine of material for the 
history of the East during the period 
when the Bagratidae ruled in Armenia. 
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CHAPTER I. 


WAS visiting my friend Lord 

Townricarde. He has a pretty 

place on the Fife coast, where I had 

long promised to spend a few weeks 
with him. One of his girls was a god- 
child of mine, and some trouble had 
arisen about a love affair. 

Temple of the Guards had been for 
two years dancing attendance on her, 
buffeted during those years between the 
Scylla of her smiles and the Charybdis 
of her discontent. She would not take 
another man, yet would she not take 
him. “The deuce is in the girl,” her 
father wrote. “For Heaven's sake come 
and preach sense to her. Temple’s a 
first-rate chap in every way, and, as I tell 
her, | can’t spare her more than a few 
thousands. She seems to think she can 
pick and choose as though she were an 
heiress. And she isn’t a beauty either. 
She has the unfortunate O’Brien nose.” 

I knew the O’Brien nose. Lady 
Townricarde had been an O’Brien. I 
sighed remembering it. I glanced 
toward a crayon drawing over my 
mantelpiece. What a nose I had once 
thought it, with its delicate tip-tiltedness. 
Scorn, laughter, roguery, tears, it limned 
according to the angle whereunto the 
mood of its possessor lifted or de- 
pressed it. 

And her widower called it the “ unfor- 
tunate O’Brien nose.” Dear nose ; small 
wonder that it and the impressionable 
sensitiveness it symbolised lay now tip- 
tilted in waxen immobility beneath the 
daisies, while its ravishing curves re- 
main unrecorded, artists having been in- 
structed in every other portrait than that 
belonging to me to give it as Romana 
sweep as was compatible with likeness, 
in order that the Townricarde prestige 
might lose nothing in the Townricarde 


picture-gallery. So Nancy O’Brien 
passes down to posterity with a half-inch 
bridge of dignity between her dark 
laughter-lurking pools of eyes. 

Gladys received me in the drawing- 
room. Her father was right: she was 
not a beauty, though had I been a 
younger man, or one about to marry, | 
should not have quarrelled with her face. 


She smiled sedately, presenting her 
cheek. “It would be most illogical for 


you to join the league against me, sir,’ 
she said, “ being as you are a crystallised 
old bachelor.” 

“Good Heavens,” I protested, “if you 
do not wish to marry Temple, I should 
be the last man in the world to counsel 
your doing so.” 

She put her hand through my arm. 
“Thank you,” she said gratefully. “I 
do not wish to marry anybody. Per- 
haps when I do—if I ever do,” she added 
whimsically, “ perhaps Colonel Temple 
might be the man.” 

Temple came next morning. I had 
asked that he should be present during 
part at least of my stay. I had not 
seen them together. But after the con- 
fession she had made I imagined things 
would arrange themselves satisfactorily. 
I drove with Townricarde to the station 
to meet him. He had always seemed 
to me a man of whom a woman might be 
fond, but in these matters women, to quote 
a Scottish friend of mine, are exceeding 
“kittle-cattle.” Perhaps he struck me 
as being especially personable that 
morning by contrast with another friend 
of my host’s, who came in by the same 
train, a man against whom I conceived 
a strong aversion the moment I set eyes 


on him. Since the preponderance of 


women relieved the other sex of the 
obligation to woo, masculine beauty has 
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so far declined that we have ceased to 
look for it, but this man exceeded the 
limits of average ugliness and bordered 
upon the absolutely repulsive. He was 
immense in height and girth and massive 
of muscle, facts which gave a certain 
aggressiveness to his ill-looks. 

“ My friend, Major Yeo,” Townricarde 
introduced him, leaving us to walk 
together while he went ahead with 
Temple. 

Depend on it, Temple will be all 
right, I reflected, my eye on his soldierly 
stride and handsome proportions. Gladys 
has hesitated! Knowing her father it 
occurred to me that Yeo had possibly 
been invited in the capacity of foil, though 
in relation with Temple a man many 
degrees less prepossessing would have 
served. Then I forgot his ugliness hear- 
ing him talk. He was a brilliant con- 
versationist, flashing a keen and caustic 
humour over all topics, giving one 
almost the impression that his big brain 
was surfaced with a fine steel polish. 

The men had travelled by the night 
train, and on reaching the house went 
straight to their rooms for a wash and 
change. 

In the meantime I repaired to the 
verandah, taking with me an evening 
On the 


_ paper one of them had brought. 
verandah I found Gladys and a younger 
sister, their pretty heads together over a 
book. 

“O, don’t interrupt us,” they cried in 
a breathless couplet, “ we are right in the 


midst of the loveliest murder. He is 
just seizing hold of her by her lovely 
golden hair.” : 

“Thank Heaven, then I can read my 
paper undisturbed while he cuts her 
lovely lily throat, and the hero or some 
other equally guiltless person gets 
arrested for his pains,” | retorted, and 
retired to an opposite corner. 

There were interesting items in my 
St. James's and I was soon engrossed. 
Then, suddenly, I heard a laugh—a quick 
sharp ripple—as suddenly caught in a 
girl’s throat. I looked up. 

“Good Lord!” I ejaculated. Yeo was 
standing like some giant apparition in 
the centre of the verandah staring 
straight before him over the moorland. 
Facing me, their eyes on him, the girls 
sat, in attitudes of startled astonishment, 
the murder-book clutched spasmodically 
in a hand of each. The cheeks of 
Gladys as I looked crimsoned over 
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with- painful shame—for the laughter 
had been hers. 

It was a mortifying situation. But I 
myself could scarcely keep my gravity 
in view of Yeo. 

He had changed to a blue serge suit 
of the jauntiest, flimsiest cut. About his 
huge middle a narrow belt of stuff was 
buttoned—sorely against its will, for the 
serge had stretched to a mere rag with 
the strain of meeting. On his big heavy- 
brained head was set askew a white straw 
hat, a sailor hat many sizes too small for 
him and bound with a blue ribbon. His 
nether garments stopping short at the 
knees revealed an unparalleled pair of 
calves and ankles encircled with yellow- 
ringed worsted stockings. The man was 
grotesque, absurd! Small wonder that 
the girl—snatched suddenly from her 
absorption in blood-curdling crime to 
this vision of buffoonery—had been be- 
trayed into laughter. 

The thing in itself was a comedy. 
But the horrible mortification of the 
Major's face transformed it straightway 
into something more like tragedy. 

I started forward, meaning to cover 
embarrassment by speech, but before | 
could reach him he had passed rapidly 
down the steps and disappeared in the 
garden. 

Gladys let her book fall to the ground. 
She hid her flushed face in her 
hands. “O,I am so ashamed,” she cried. 
“I am ready to die of shame. How 
could I have done such a horrible, vulgar 
thing !” 

ButjEffie assumed a different stand- 
point. She had kept her countenance 
before, but now broke into a laugh. “It 
served him right,” she insisted. “He 
should not have made himself so ridicu- 
lous. Did you see that funny little girdle 
round his waist? And his dear ridicu- 
lous little hat stuck on one side of his 
dear little head?” 

“ Hush, hush,” Gladys admonished her. 
“He may be coming back. O, what a 
horrible thing to happen. _I was lost in 
the book, and suddenly looked up.” 

“Who is he?” queried Effie. 

“Major Yeo, a friend of your father’s,” 
I told her. 

“Why didn’t father dress him pro- 
perly?” she cried indignantly. “He had 
no right to bring such an object here, 
without preparing us. I wonder he 
didn’t come in tights and spangles, but ! 
suppose he is reserving those for dinner.” 
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“He is a very clever man,” I excused 
him. “ You will not find him ridiculous 
when you know him.” 

But Effie had no ears for reason. 
“Good gracious!” she bubbled over. 
“Do you think he has a wardrobe of 
surprises like that? It will be rather 
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entertaining, you know. I shall go and 
look through his things in advance, and 
warn you what he intends wearing,so that 
we may not be taken again at a disadvan- 
tage. Why don’t you laugh, Gladys?” 

But Gladys had no more laughter in 
her. 


CHAPTER II. 


IT has been said that no good woman 
understands dress. The term “good 
woman” needs to be defined before the 
proposition can be stated. If Mrs. 
Grundy herself—as she leads me to 
suspect—be the only member of her sex 
embraced by that definition—or by any- 
thing or anybody else —then is the 
proposition demonstrated. Mrs. Grundy 
is lamentably lacking in the science of 
clothes. However this may be, I have 
certainly known men otherwise unim- 
pugnable who have been a signal dis- 
credit to the art of tailoring. 

Yeo was one of these. Though I 
never after saw himin that suit—which he 
straightway discarded—I have rarely 
seen him decently dressed, save in the 
evening when custom left him no 
alternative. Otherwise his choice of 
clothes was little less than criminal, or if 
Mrs. Grundy’s bonnet may be fitted to 
his sex, something more than saintly! 
For pattern he indulged in checks of 
chéess-board dimension or stripes of 
zebra-like exaggeration. For colour his 
weakness was such that he had no heart 
to prefer one before another, but chose 
stuffs amalgamating all. 
me many a time since to remember that 
I might have added to my stock of curious 
information the name of Yeo’s tailor, 
whereas I am still in ignorance as to 
whence such grotesques may be obtained. 
The poor man, I believe, was striving to 
divert attention from his unfortunate 
appearance by that which he conceived 
to be a unique and elaborate taste in 
dress. 

I was present in the drawing-room 
when Townricarde introduced him to 
the girls. He had changed into a Harris 
tweed, wherein his large unwieldy bulk 
lost nothing of size or unwieldiness, but 
stopped short of being ludicrous. 

“We have already met,” he insisted 
with a bitter meaning in his voice, 
bowing to Gladys. 

Her face crimsoned. Her looks dropped 
guiltily before his fierce mortification. 


It has annoyed , 


I saw Temple glance from the one to 
the other in surprise. “I thought you 
had not met my girls,” Townricarde 
said. 

But Effie broke in sedately: “ Major 
Yeo only means that he flitted like a 
vision across the verandah when Gladys 
and I were laughing over a comical 
book.” 

Yeo presented her with a blood-red 
volume. “I picked it up as I came back 
into the house,” he said punctiliously, 
adding with emphasis : “ From the title 
and a superficial inspection, one would 
not suspect it of being humorous.” 

“One should not judge by externals,” 
Effie retorted. 

“It is a maxim I have reason to 


uphold,” was his caustic rejoinder. 
Gladys flushed guiltily again. 


She 
lifted her eyes to his with a sudden 
pleading abasement. His glance rested 
on her face with interest. He swept her 
fine figure and charming looks. He was 
curiously heavy-lidded. That and a 
certain torpid cruelty of expression sct 
me thinking of a snake. 

“ Poor Yeo certainly can’t be called a 
beauty,” Temple responded to my 
remarks, “but he seems to be a good 
fellow.” This is what Temple himself 
was essentially, and as I have noticed in 
other men of that sort, by virtue of the 
quality, he imagined most of his acquaint- 
ance to possess it. 

For my part it was the last qualification 
I should have applied to Yeo. Emin- 
ently capable, rapid-witted and virile, | 
should assuredly have admitted him as 
being, but not the other thing. 

“Can’t help being sorry for him,” 
Temple continued. “ He’s so morbidly 
sensitive about his looks. Some girl 
treated him badly—threw him over for a 
handsome chap—he was awfully hard 
hit. I am told he has never been the 
same since.” 

“His parents ought certainly to be 
ashamed of themselves,” I said. “If they 
in collaboration had perpetrated a book 
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or a picture of the calibre of this son of 
theirs, they would have been locked up.” 

Temple smiled. 

“T am perfectly serious,” I insisted. 

He smiled again. “ That is what gives 
your jokes such point, sir,” he said. 

After a pause—* Poor Gladys was 
quite cut up when I told her about it——” 
he resumed. 

“O, you told Gladys.” 

“Yes, I thought she would have cried. 
She has such a heart, 
Gladys has. She said 
it was the most 
pathetic thing she had 
heard. I never knew 
her to use strong lan- 
guage before, but she 
insisted that the girl 
who treated him so 
badly ought to have 
been hanged, or some- 
thing of that sort. 
Dear girl!” He puffed 
at his cigar. 

“That was the 
reason she was so nice 
to him all last evening. 
Quite pretty to see her 
talking to him, wasn’t 
it?” 

“O, quite,” I said. 
After reflection I in- 
quired: “ How long is 
he stopping ?” 

“Yeo? O, I don't 
know. He seems to 
be enjoying himself.” 

“ And you ?” 

“I always enjoy 
myself here,” he said 
hopefully. 

Gladys had not to 
all appearance ex- 
hausted her indigna- 
tion against the fickle a 
breaker of Yeo’s heart, 
or it may be her sympathy with him, 
for she continued to be what Temple 
termed “so nice” to him to the exclu- 
sion of Temple himself. 

“I can’t think how he managed the 
thing,” the Colonel confided to me, 
“although he’s such a clever chap. To 
beat Gladys by four holes up, and she 
such a ripping player and he only 
learning—it’s amazing.” 

I had seen the method of it, having 
walked round with them, so that the 
victory did not appear so amazing to me. 


“You dare say a word,” she had 
menaced me after sending only a few 
yards a ball she was capable of driving 
some hundreds. “Major Yeo is so 
sensitive,” she had added diffidently, “ it 
disheartens him to lose.” 

I gianced at his burly frame striding 
some paces in advance. “He scarcely 
looks a subject for cotton-wool wrap- 
pings,” I demurred. 

“Perhaps you think that because he 





SCARCELY LOOKS A SUBJECT FOR COTTON-WOOL WRAPPING 


is not very good-looking he has no heart,” 
she observed with a little defiant air, that 
reminded me of her mother. “ He has a 
very sad story—very, very sad,” she said, 
glancing after him. 

I watched her through the game, till 
the end, when her mistaken quixctism 


reached its climax; seeing the balm of 


victory soothe his excoriate vanity. I 
began to watch her closely and with 
some misgiving. Heavens! what will-o’- 
the-wisp fatuity fermented in her brain ? 

The man had some power over her. 
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She grew to flush and tremble at his 
approach. She lost her bright manner 
and speech. She seemed for ever afraid 
of hurting him, for ever entreating pardon 
for her offence against him. Her remorse 
for that offence was a-weak spot in her 
armour, her passion to make amends a 
lever whereby he moved her, and of these 
he did not scruple to make use. Day by 
day he further dominated her, day by 
day she resisted less. The snake-like 
impression I had of him was strength- 
ened. He consciously and intention- 
ally magnetised her. He was fond of 
her, I suppose, after a fashion, but 
it was a fashion, for the most part 
cruelty. Townricarde in his opiniated 
way scoffed at my fears. He did not 
hesitate to characterise them unflatter- 
ingly. 

“No girl,” he insisted, “ would care for 
an ugly brute like Yeo. Why you your- 
self told me she laughed at him.” 

I had not suggested that she cared. 
There were fear and aversion in her face 
when he approached her, but there were 
pity also and appeal and dangerous 
surrender. 

Temple saw it, and grew perplexed. 
“Why is Gladys so much with that 
brute?” he once observed. “ Hehasa 
shocking record. Her father had no 
right to bring him here.” 

“Can’t you rid us of him, somehow ?” 
I urged. 

He looked up apprehensively. “Good 
God, you are not afraid——” he broke 
out. “She couldn't care for a brute like 
that.” 

Certainly it seemed incredible. Yeo 
stayed on. Townricarde was as pig- 
headed as he was obtuse, and the man 
cajoled him and deceived him with all 
his rare powers of deceit and cajollery. 

Things came to a climax at the end of 
three weeks. Yeo’s and Temple’s visits 
were to terminate next day. I had 
begun to hope. I was confident that, 
once removed from the dominant spell 
of his personality and the pitfall of her 
innocent offence against him, she would 
see him in all his repulsiveness—for he 
grew no less repulsive on further acquaint- 
ance. 

He and she had repaired after break- 
fast to the library. Thither I followed 
them. I was determined not to give 
him an opportunity of a farewell ¢éte-d- 
tte. 

As I entered he levelled one swift 
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insolent look at me, but taking a book I 
withdrew to the further end of the room. 

They had been chatting some time, 
when suddenly he dropped his voice, 
and his words, which before I had failed 
to hear, now reached me. “I have only 
loved two women,” he was saying, his 
heavy-lidded eyes on her face. “One 
of them to whom I was engaged jilted 
me for another man, because of my 
ugliness. The second,” he spoke slowly 
and impressively, “ridiculed me openly 
for the same reason.” 

He paused. She had broken into a 
sobbing cry, as though he had struck 
her. She stretched a trembling hand 
out. “She ought to have been whipped,” 
I heard her falter, “but she did not know 
you.” 

“Know me,” he echoed bitterly. “That 
makes little difference toa woman. Your 
sex, Miss Haldane, prefers a straight- 
nosed, pink-skinned doll before a man of 
brains and character who has the mis- 
fortune to be plain. Do not trouble to 
inform me that I have not the conforma- 
tion of an ogre. God knows! I have 
reason enough to be aware of it.” 

I could not hear her answer, but | 
heard her tones, compassionate, impulsive, 
healing. The room was long, and one 
judging from appearances would not have 
supposed that, at the distance they sat 
from me, their words would have been 
audible. But the ceiling was dome- 
shaped, and the hollow caught and 
amplified their voices, bringing the 
conversation to me with harsh distinct- 
ness. I had no scruple in listening. 
The man was dangerous, corrupt. It is 
a supererogation of punctiliousness to 
wash hands before closing with a sooty 
foe. 

“I do not contend to virtue, either,” 
he continued with a kind of purring rasp 
in his voice. “My face in the glass is 
enough to nip any wretch’s morning 
aspirations. I have been consistent. I am 
as bad as I look. I am candid with you, 
you see. You cannot expect a broken- 
nosed person ‘like me to walk straight,” 
he ended with a horrid laugh. 

She started up. She put out a hand 
as one blind feeling her way. “O, |! 
cannot bear it,” she cried. “Somebcdy 
must help you. Somebody should be 
with you to show you how mistaken you 
are, how little your appearance would 
matter to one who cared for you.” 

He was silent. They seemed to have 
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forgotten me. I sat apparently lost in 
my book, in reality observing them from 
beneath its lower edge. His low-lidded 
eyes swept her face. A flash of triumph 
passed over his uncouth features. But 
he put a strong control upon himself. 
He shook his head hopelessly. “It 
might have been,” he said. “It is too 
late now. I have lived too long with my 
own hideousness to have any self-respect 
or ideals left. Once——” 

She faltered toward him. She drew 
back. Then she faltered again toward 
him. She puta hand on hisarm. “It 
is never too late,” she insisted. “ And I 
do not believe what you say. If you 
were not ever so much more good than 
bad, you would not feel so bitterly any 
wrong you may 
have done. It is 
cruel — OQ, it is 


cruel———” 
He finished the 
sentence for her. \ 


“For a man to be 
so plain,” he said 
bitterly. 

She looked into 
his face. “Yes,” 
she said simply, “for 
aman so clever and 
strong and—sensi- 
tive as you.” I 

A rage of candour - 
or an indecency of =< 
revelation seized 
him. “If I am it 
what I look,” he i] 
burst out with his ‘ill 
repulsive laugh, “ if Mt I 
all my brutality of | 
face is only the ex- ! 
pression of brutality oe 
of nature, if I have iT 
indulged in the 
worst vices, if I am py 
capable of the vilest 
crimes—my face 
leading me——” 

There was no 
faltering in her now. Her face was 
irradiate, her step firm. She rose and 
moved swiftly to him. She laid her two 
hands on his shoulders, and stood so, 
looking up into his odious face. “If I 
could help you ?” she said. 

“How could you help me?” he cried 
harshly. 

I-thought for the first time there was 
compunction in his voice. 


“IT could help you,” she said firmly. 
“I admire your. intellect and your 
strength. I am very, very sorry—! 
could make you respect yourself for all 
the power and cleverness there are in 
you. I could——” she suppressed a 
little shuddering cry, “perhaps I could 
love you,” she faltered. 

He stood looking down upon her 


























““SHE STARTED UP” 
bowed head, that white heat of triumph 
in his face. He had possibly some 
affection for her. It was not all vanity 
that stirred him. He put an arm about 
her. With acry she tore herself away. 
She stood at a distance from him, 
holding out a hand of avoidance. “O, 
I do not love you— yet,” she cried 
breathlessly. 

He broke into a scoffing laugh. “No. 
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nor ever will,” he retorted, turning 
violently on his heel. 

She hesitated one moment. Then she 
followed and caught up with him before 
he reached the door. She laid an arm 
about his throat, she laid her cheek 
against his shoulder. 


“T will, I do,” she said gently. “You 


shall never again go alone through life 


CHAPTER 


Now whether Yeo loved her after that 
fashion of his which was more than two- 
thirds cruelty, or whether it was merely a 
sop to his galled vanity to carry a siege 
which Temple, famous for fine looks, fine 
character, and fine possessions, had vainly 
attempted two whole years, I cannot say. 

I thought the Colonel would have 
blown his brains out when he knew. 
“She could never marry him. Good 
Heavens! how can a girl like her marry 
him?” he raved. “He is as big a brute 
as he looks.” 

“What could I do,” Gladys pleaded 
tome. “I laughed at him. I wounded 
him. You heard me laugh.” 

“Pooh,” I insisted, “an accident, a 
trifling error. Are you to sacrifice your 
life to such an indiscretion ?” 

“Everything is against him,” she 
insisted. “I can help him. I can save 
him from himself. He will throw away 
his life rs 

“He is bad, and a cad,” I urged, “or 
he would never have used his ugliness 
and vices to compel you as he has done. 
And why should you pity him rather 
than Temple?” 

She broke out crying. “It is fate,” 
she wailed. “O, it is no good talking. 
I cannot help myself.” 

“ Take Temple,” I said. “ He will only 
be too happy to help you.” 

“No, no,” she sobbed, “he is handsome, 
and fortunate, and good—he has no need 
of me.” 

“No need, poor wretch; hasn't he 
shown his need faithfully and sufficiently 
these two years?” The two men were at 
this moment approaching from opposite 
sides of the garden. I saw her eyes 
glance from one to the other. The fear 
I had before seen passed into her face 
as she turned from Temple’s fine person- 
ality to the hideousness of his rival. 
Before they had reached the verandah, 
she had fled. 
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with—with only your poor ugliness.” He 
was about to kiss her, when I coughed. 
I walked down the room to where they 
stood, together. “ Really, Major Yeo!” 
I said with undisguised disfavour. 

“Really, Lord Syfret!” he retorted, 
with admirable insolence, adding with a 
bow and a laugh, “One might suppose 
you feel somewhat de trop.” 


Ill. 


Though things had gone so far, I 
believe she might even then have been 
saved had Townricarde not acted like a 
fool. 

“For goodness’ sake,” I enjoined him, 
“go carefully, or you will fling her 
irrevocably into the brute’s arms.” 

But nothing gives a man so much self- 
confidence as does his own pig-headed- 
ness. “My dear Syfret,” he returned 
complacently, “Yeo leaves to-morrow, 
and I shall forbid her to see him again.” 

Next morning after breakfast I was 
summoned to the library. Outside the 
door, her fingers trembling about the 
handle, Gladys stood. 

“It has come,” she faltered, “and I 
cannot help myself, it is fate—it is fate!” 

I took her hand, and together we 
went in. 

Townricarde stood at one end of the 
hearthrug, gesticulating violently. At 
the other end, self-possessed, resolute 
and towering above him stood Yeo. 
“Your daughter shall speak for herself,” 
he was saying, as we entered: “I will 
take no other answer.” 

“Speak for yourself, Gladys,” her 
father insisted. “Send this man away. 
He has the insolence to tell me you have 
chosen him—a person you have known 
less than three weeks—for husband.” 

The Major folded his arms across his 
chest, and stood in a Napoleonic attitude, 
gloomy, deserted, forbearing. I could 
have kicked him for his tragic airs. | 
saw her look toward him helplessly. | 
saw the fear and weakness in her face. 

“ It is unfair,” I protested. “We must 
give her time. Major Yeo will not take 
advantage of a girl’s impulse 2 

“She shall speak now or never,” her 
father thundered. “Major Yeo leaves 
for London by the mid-day train.” 

The Major bowed. He took out his 
watch and consulted it. “That gives 
a clear hour for her—having already 
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*“CAUGHT HIM UP BEFORE HE REACHED THE DOOR” 


pledged herself—to speak,” he said, 
adding brutally, “and for me to pack.” 

Ninety-nine women out of a hundred 
have a fibre which responds to savagery. 
It is a remnant of the squaw, the echo 
of an age wherein nature, making for 
physical fitness, fashioned woman in such 
wise that she should choose her mate in 
the red-handed victor. Gladys was the 
hundredth woman, however, and she 
distinguished between savagery and 
strength. She recoiled from the coarse- 
ness of his attitude and speech. She 
looked him unwaveringly in the face. 
It was a moment of advantage. 

But Townricarde lost it by intemperate 


action. He cast by his control, and 
starting forward shook a powerless fist 
in Yeo’s face. 

“You are a scoundrel, sir,” he cried. 

Yeo remained calm and dignified. 
“You take advantage of my position 
as your guest and of your daughter’s 
presence to insult me,” he submitted 
with admirable self-control. 

Before I could prevent him, Townricarde 
crossed the room, and had rung the bell. 
“Major Yeo is leaving by the half-past 
one train,” he said when the butler 
appeared. “See that the dog-cart is 
round.” 

The man swept our faces with a shrewd 
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respectful glance. “Will Major Yeo take 
iunch, my lord ?” 

“ No,” his lordship thundered. 

“ Father,” Gladys put in, in a low voice, 
“you forget you have not invited Major 
Yeo.” 


“TI have not asked him to lunch here, 
because I do not mean that he shall,” 
her father burst out violently. 

The butler -closed the door respect- 
fully behind him. The Major stood a 
minute. Then he turned, bowed, and 
walked down the room. I confess I was 
sorry for him at that moment, well as we 
were rid of him. It was a moment to 
humiliate the most audacious. 

However, he was a man whose mis- 
fortunes stood him in good stead. As 
he went, mute, erect and dignified, he 
stumbled suddenly against a footstool 
and, tripping, fell headlong. He was 
quickly on his feet again, but in rising 
turned on us such a face of rage, mortifi- 


FIRST 
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cation and pitiful ugliness that Gladys 
with a low cry ran down the room to 
him. She put a detaining hand on his 
arm. She turned her face and streaming 
eyes. 

“Father,” she cried, “if you send 
Major Yeo away, I shall go with him.” 


They had not been married three 
months before her heart was broken. 
In less than twelve she had suffered an 
inordinately bitter punishment for that 
unwitting laugh of hers, had learned the 
lesson that the reclamation of a brute is 
no such light achievement, and further, 
that one pays in this round hollow 
world of ours more grievously for sins 
of judgment than one does for cold- 
blooded crimes. However, in that time 
she had carried these flint-stone facts, 
her broken heart, and a little dead, ugly- 
faced baby with her to the grave. 


LOVE 


OUTSIDE my open door this misty dawn, 


While throstles pipe upon the budding bough 


And dewdrops glisten on the greening lawn, 


I wait the coming of my darling now. 


The sweet old garden, wet with April showers, 


The daisied, pearly path across the grass, 


Flanked by the golden dandelion flowers, 


Await the coming of my own dear lass. 


Listen! the clear click of the rising latch! 


Soon shall I feel upon my lips her kiss ; 


The pairing swallows twitter ‘neath the thatch . . 


Ah, God! there never was a spring like this! 


THOMAS 
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THE CHILD ON THE STAGE 


HERE are a good 
many reasons 
why the title that 

is written above may 
possibly excite emo- 
tions the reverse of 
pleasurable in the 
reader whose eye it 
catches. In the first 
place, on this subject, 
as on many others, 
we who have read our 
Dickens cannot but 
be influenced by what 
he wrote. The title 
that heads this article 
will suggest to some 
the name of Miss 
Crummies, the “Infant 
Phenomenon,” and her 
name is not to be 
separated in thought 
from the Master’s de- 
scription of “a little 
girl in a dirty white 
frock with tucks up 
to the knees, short 
trousers, sandalled 
shoes, white spencer, 
pink gauze bonnet, 
green veil and curl- 
papers, who turned a 
pirouette, cut twice in 
the air, turned another 
pirouette, then look- 
ing off at the oppo- 
site wing shrieked, 
bounded forward to 
within six inches of 
the footlights, and fell 
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into a beautiful atti- 
tude of terror, as a 
shabby gentleman in 
an old pair of buff 
slippers came in at 
one powerful slide,and 
chattering his teeth, 
fiercely brandished a 
walking-stick.” 

All who have been 
much to the theatres 
have met with that 
sort of child on the 
stage, and she is a 
person whose memory 
is long-lived, and influ- 
ences one’s thoughts 
as to others who re- 
semble her only in 
the fact that they are 
children, and already 
in the profession. 

They remember the 
terrible fatuity of such 
scenes as that which 
was being rehearsed 
when Nicholas Nickle- 
by first saw the child: 
“The managerclapped 
his hands as a signal 
to proceed, and the 
savage, becoming fero- 
cious, made a slide 
towards the maiden, 
but the maiden avoid- 
ed him in six twirls, 
and came down at the 
end of the last one 
upon the very points 
of her toes. This 
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seemed to make some impression upon 
the savage, for, after a little more ferocity 
and chasing of the maiden into corners, 
he began to relent, and stroked his face 
several times with his right thumb and 
four fingers, thereby intimating that he 
was struck with admiration of the 
maiden’s beauty. Acting upon the im- 


pulse of this passion, he (the savage) 
began to hit himself severe thumps in 


the chest, and to exhibit other indica- 
tions of being desperately in love, which, 
being rather a prosy proceeding, was 
very likely the cause of the maiden’s 
falling asleep; whether it was or not, 
asleep she did fall, sound as a church, on 
a sloping bank, and the savage per- 
ceiving it, leant his left ear on his let 
hand, and nodded sideways, to intimate 
to all whom it might concern that she 
was asleep, and no shamming. Being 
left to himself, the savage had a dance, 
all alone, and just as he left off the 
maiden woke up, rubbed her eyes, got 
off the bank, and had a dance all alone 
too—such a dance that the savage looked 
on in ecstasy all the while, and when it 
was done plucked from a neighbouring 


tree some botanical curiosity, resembling: + 


a small pickled cabbage, and offered it 
to the maiden, who at first wouldn't 
have it, but on the savage shedding tears 
relented. Then the savage jumped for 
joy; then the maiden jumped for rapture 
at the sweet smell of the pickled ca 

Then the savage and the maiden danced 
violently together, and, finally, the savage 
dropped down on one knee, and the 
maiden stood on one leg upon his other 
knee; thus concluding the ballet, and 
leaving the spectators in a state of 


pleasing uncertainty, whether she would 
ultimately marry the savage, or return 
to her friends.” 

They have the heartiest sympathy in 
the world with the feelings of Mr. Folair, 
who played the savage in the scene de- 
scribed already, and his impassioned 
expression of them: “ Isn’t it enough to 
make a man crusty to see that little 
sprawler put up in the best business 
every night, and actually keeping money 
out of the house, by being forced down 
people’s throats, while other people are 
passed over? Isn’t it extraordinary to 
see a man’s confounded family conceit 
blinding him even to his own interest ? 
Why, I know of fifteen-and-sixpence 
that came to Southampton one night 
last month to see me dance the High- 
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land Fling, and what’s the consequence ? 
I’ve never been put up in it since— 
never once — while the 
‘infant phenomenon’ has 
been grinning through 
artificial flowers at five 
people and a baby in the 
pit, and two boys in the 
gallery, every night. 

I can come it pretty well 
—nobody better perhaps 
in my own line—but having 
such business as one gets 
here, is like putting lead 
on one’s feet instead of 
chalk, and dancing jn fet- 


ters without the credit 
of it.” 
Even the child who 


charms you on the stage 
arouses an admiration not 
unmixed with regret. Nor 
is the reason far to seek: 
she is a child who is con- 
sciously making believe. 
Now, it is the very essence 
of childhood to make be- 
lieve. All children, as a 
matter of fact, are always 
acting in their private life. 
Even though they are 
destined to turn into the 
prosiest of commonplace 
folk when they grow older, 
they have imagination in 
plenty while they are 
young. Their dolls, their 
toys of all sorts and con- 


VALLI-VALLI AND STEWART DAWSON IN 


ditions, would have to be cast aside 
if the owners were not marvellously 
skilful in that simulation of the emo- 
tions that is the essence of the actor’s 
art. As to the games that they invent 
for themselves—the games that have 
no set rules and are the property not 
of all children, but merely of the ditierent 
groups among which they were invented: 
do they not prove that the child has the 
passion for acting more strongly de- 
veloped than ever any maiden in her 
teens who was deemed demented by her 
friends ? 

The reason, then, why one is not quite 
in love with the child on the stage is 
simply that she has grown self-conscious. 
It was her charm—and, perhaps, may 
still be in her private life — that she was 
always acting and never knew that her 
proceedings were not in dead earnest ; 
that she acted, if you will, so well as to 
deceive even herself into a belief in the 
reality of emotions which by their nature 
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must be simulated. Now she has eaten 
of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, and 
knows (what a child ought not to know) 
that there is such a thing as acting. She 
is doing consciously and for the sake of 
applause what she ought to do without 
thought of reasons, as naturally as she 
draws her breath or as the rose gives 
sweetness. She is of necessity pre- 
cociously wise, and so we are a little 
sorry for her. 

That is the view of the man in the 
stalls. Yet, after all, a child is a child ; 
and those who know the child of the 
stage when she is in her own home say 
that she may be just as simple in her 
pleasures as her sisters who are actresses 
only in the ordinary way. They tell 
you that the baleful quality of self-con- 
sciousness may be developed just as 
well in the nursery as on the stage, and 
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TINY ARNOLD 
Photo by Hana 

that many a child who acts delightfully, 
simulating no end of altogether un- 
childish emotions, loves dolls as heartily 
as any one in her private hours, and 
honestly believes in fairy tales and all 
the other pleasant incredibilities, the 
power to accept which is among the 
things that go to make children the 
happiest of God's creatures. If you will 
look at the pretty photographs here re- 
produced you will not doubt that most 
of the children whose pictures are here 
could not help being more grateful to you 
for a gift of sweets than for an eulogistic 
paragraph—or even an illustrated inter- 
view. So that they must in truth be 
children still, as one would have them. 

We give you two pictures of the 
little Valli-Valli, for example, and each 
should demoristrate that she is very 
much the child that her eight years pro- 
claim her. Certainly the picture in 
which she appears with Master Stewart 
Dawson makes it evident that she can 
act. Thecleverestof photographers could 
never get so excellent a pose with theordi- 
nary sitter. Valli-Valli’s most successful 
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appearance, perhaps, was in The Lady of 
Longford, where she charmed everyone 
by the grace and naturalness of her act- 
ing. More recently she played at Terry’s 
in Holly Tree Inn, with Master Stewart 
Dawson, and the thing was as delightful 
as any seen upon the London stage for 
many a long day. We give you also a 
portrait of Valli-Valli’s clever sister, 
Lulu. Lulu is the elder of the two, and 
is playing “ Birdikins,” in The Prodigal 
Father at the Strand. The two children 
are nieces of Mrs. Joseph Watson. 
The two sisters have played together, 
once in pantomime at Drury Lane. 
They are also exceeding popular at 
“at homes,” and have travelled all over 
the country to appear at them. They 
sing and dance, of course; it is to 
be added that they really act, and it is 
impossible not to think that they are 
destined to occupy one of these days 
positions no less prominent amongst 
grown-up players than those they hold 
at the present time among the children 
of the stage. They are both linguists, 
speaking English, French and German. 
Evelyn Hughes was introduced to 
Mrs. Watson some years ago, and at 


the age of eight began to sing at “at 
homes.” She was engaged by the late 
Sir Augustus Harris for Drury Lane 
dramas, and appeared with success in 
pantomime. One of her pleasantest 
recollections is of an entertainment she 
gave at Osborne on the fifth birthday 
of Prince Arthur of Connaught. The 
Loti’s, also pupils of Mrs. Watson, have 
just concluded a pantomime engagement 
at Brighton. They sing and dance 
delightfully. 

Stewart Dawson, who is a year older 
than his late companion at Terry’s, is the 
son of the late Mr. Stewart Dawson, the 
actor, and has other relations who are 
well known upon the stage. He has 
already had a fairly wide experience, 
since he made his first appearance in 
A Woman's Reason. With Valli-Valli 
he recently appeared before the Prince 
of Wales at Sandringham in Holly Tree 
Jnn. He is a clever bay, and we shall go 
on hearing of him: who knows but he 
will be playing the part of yeune premuer 
when the most of us are too old and 
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lazy to find the pleasures of theatre- 
going any longer worth the risks of 
exposing ourselves to draughts ? 

A child-actress rather older than 
the others on our list is Miss Dora 
Barton, who has been acting for so 
long a period as four years. She 
also comes of a family that has 
already given recruits to the stage. 
She appeared first of all in A Man's 
Shadow, with Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 
She has played in Zhe Silent Battle, 
and is up-to-date enough to have 
taken a part in Ibsen’s Enemy of 
the People, while she had a part in 
the Independent Theatre produc- 
tion of Dr. Todhunter’s Black Cat. 
She has had the honour of appear- 
ing, with Mr. Tree’s company, before 
the Queen at Balmoral. She had a 
boy’s vé/e in the Adelphi melodrama 
The Girl I Left Behind Me, and 
was one of the pages in Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s production of For the 
Crown at the Lyceum. Perhaps 
this is the last time she will be 
spoken of as a child-actress, for her 
latest part was a grown-up one. 
Another of our pictures is the por- 
trait of La Petite Jerome, who lately 


played the child part in A Prerrot’s 


MISS MAGGIE FORD 
Photo by Pendry, Nottingham 
Life at the Prince of 
Wales’s with so great a 

charm. 

Child-actors and 
actresses, in the strict 
sense of the word, are 
comparatively rare: pos- 
sibly for the reason that 
it is as difficult as it is 
unnatural for a child to 
make-believe conscious- 
ly. But the child dances 
almost by nature — at 
any rate it is missing a 
part of its proper edu- 
cation if it is not taught 
to dance—and the love 
of admiration comes no 
less easily. So that the 
child as a dancer has an 
altogether legitimate 
place upon the stage. 
The true successors of 

SVELYR NUGHES Miss Crummles are 
Photo by A. Debenham, Southsea somehow the ones that 
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you specially remember of the former class, though 
many have delighted you. But of child dancers who 
have afforded nothing but pleasure the memory is so 
full that it would appear they must all have been 
entirely charming. 

Miss Geraldine Somerset is only twelve, yet she 
has danced her way into the affections of playgoers 
out of number in the course of three appearances in 
pantomime. In the latest Drury Lane pantomime, 
Aladdin, she was the Slave of the Lamp. Two years 
earlier she made her first appearance before the 
public as the Fly in Santa Claus at the Lyceum; 
while the year after that she was the Spirit of Adven- 
ture in Robinson Crusoe. She is an exceeding dainty 
little dancer, and promises to develop into a clever 
actress. But for that there is plenty of time! 

Everyone who has known the London music-halls 
for the past year or two remembers the quick success 
that was gained by the Sisters Arundale in divers 
pretty sketches. The younger sister, Sybil, danced 
with especial charm, and an infectious enthusiasm, and 
when her elder sister left the stage she not unnaturally 
went on appearing, but alone. She still dances with 
an astonishing verve and enjoyment, and there is 
cleverness in her acting also. 

Miss Maggie Ford is a young lady whose appear- 
ances in public have not yet become professional, but 
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she is so well known round 
Nottingham, her home, that 
her appearance in_ these 
pages is well warranted. She 
is known as the Midget 
dancer ; she appeared in the 
opera Nell at Nottingham, at 
a performance given for the 
benefit of an orphanage. At 
a children’s dance she gave 
an “Iola” dance. She has 
danced at many charitable 
entertainments, including one 
in aid of the Nottingham 
Children’s Hospital, and an- 
other whose proceeds went 
to the Daily Guardian 
Cripple Fund. 

Tiller’s little Forget-Me- 
Nots are well known in Lon- 
don, as dancers and singers of 
the “coon” songs that have 
enjoyed so great a popularity 
of late years. For the rest 
you have portraits of Tiny 
Arnold, who, though fourteen 
years of age, claims to be the 
world’s sma!'est dancer; and 
of the Kremo troupe. 
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Zwo Martyrs 


WRITTEN BY NORA HOPPER 


HE girl’s long tresses 
lay on the ground, and 
the girl and the boy 
together were plaiting 
them firmly into a 
long leash of silky 
brown. 

“What are you do- 
ing?” said I. 

They looked up at 
me with a dawning of 
mingled wonder and 
fear in their dark eyes. 

“Making a noose,” 
said the girl smiling. 
“IT am sixteen to- 
morrow.” 

“And what then, 
pretty one?” 

“To-mcrrow I am 

to die, of course.” Then she added 
some words in a tongue I did not under- 
stand, familiar as I am with most of the 
patois that Mexican half-breeds use. 
Then she came back again to the 
bastard language in which I had ad- 
dressed her. “Have you come from 
far, then, stranger ?” 

“ From very far,” I said. 


“But tell me, 
little one, what this thing is you talk so 


lightly of ? 
to die?” 

“Yes,” with a sudden shiver. “We 
saw our sister die, last year, eh, Amaru ? 
She cried and wept sorely, because she 
was a newly-married bride: and she 
would not weave her own noose: but 
when the time came she was ready, and 
we did not hear her cry when her hair 
was round her throat: and they hanged 
her from a flowering tree so that her 
face was deep in blossoms when she 
died.” 

“You are Mexicans?” I said, aghast 
at the quietude with which she faced 
the sword hanging over her pretty 
head. 

“We are from Yucatan,” the boy 
Amaru said, lifting his quiet eyes to my 
wondering face. “There was sickness 


Do you know what it means 
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in our village, so we came north, and 
we have made a village here in the woods, 
and we live and die after our fathers’ 
fashion. And because there are many 
of us and only food for a few, one year 
we sacrifice every girl that is sixteen 
years of age: and then for five years 
there are no more sacrifices : and in the 
sixth year we put to death every boy 
under sixteen. Will you be my father’s 
guest to-morrow, stranger, or have you 
farther yet to go?” 

“I have farther to go,” I said curtly. 
“ Will you come with me away from to- 
morrow, pretty one? You will not? I 
would place you in a safe home, have no 
fear.” 

“ Am I not safe in my father’s house,” 
she said, looking at me with wide-open 
brown eyes, “and with Amaru? Amaru 
is my very kind brother.” 

The boy stooped and kissed the slim 
brown hand that rested on his: then he 
looked up at me again, with eyes that 
were the brighter for the pain that lay 
deep in them. 

“ Can you take her away ? 
are full of our people.” 

“T would try,” I said, less hopefully. 

“That is no use——” the boy said 
despondently. “Come, Malinche, we 
must be going : it is time for our evening 
meal. Come, dear heart.” 

“Come, then,” Malinche said, with 
a half-shy wholly-pretty look at me. 
“Good day to you, sefior stranger, and a 
pleasant morrow.” 

They. slipped away into the woods 
then, and I saw no more of them. I 
turned and rode back to the nearest 
town, whose name I forget—let us call 
it Ciudad—where I gave information to 
the police ; so I hope and trust pretty 
Malinche will be saved to see her 
daughters past the fatal age of sixteen. 
If I were not bound to join the Governor 
at the sea coast, I would have waited— 
but duty, Bernard—— 

(Extract from the private papers of 
George Gascoyne, gentleman, of ——— 


The woods 
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Street, New Orleans, and Floraville, 
Florida.) 


We sing a song of the old Gods, 
Even we whose fathers were 

Their wayward children : we bring a gift 
Of plaited hair, 

Of flesh and blood and maidenhood 
And maiden's hair. 


We lift aloft to the old Gods 
A gift of fleeing breath: 

Of maiden heart that is beating faint 
With the terror of death : 

Of maiden eyes that from loving eyes 
Have ta’en no scathe. 


Malinche gave a last bright look at 
the wailing women to whom she was 
bidding farewell, and put their clasping 
arms away from her. 

“Have done with crying as I with 
singing,” she said. “Give me thy hand, 
Amaru, and lead me out, for the sun is 
dropping down.” 

Hand in hand the brother and sister 
stepped out into the westering sunshine, 
and stood still in a cleared space at the 
edge of the wood, 
whence they could 
see the Mexican 
town lying far be- 
lew, but not the 
village hidden deep 
among the trees. 
Here Malinche was 
waited for by three 
or four old men, 
elders of the village, 
and two of her 
kindred, a _ half- 
breed boy and girl. 

“Make no long 
delay,” Malinche 
said quietly to her 
brother, as he stood 
hesitating with her 
hand in his, “for I 
see a stir of people 
on the road below, 
men who turn their 
horses’ heads hither. Perhaps the white 
stranger from the north has spoken of 
meeting us yesterday.” 

“Cut short the rites, then, Amaru,” 
bade one of the elders. “The old Gods 
must not be baulked.” 

“Here is the water,” Amaru said 
hoarsely, setting a full bowl at his 
sister’s feet, “and Juan has the rope. 
Wash, Malinche, swiftly—or I shall break 


down and heap shame on our name before 
the old Gods.” 

“Thou wilt not,” Malinche said quickly. 
“Thou art braver than I, Amaru, and 
so will I tell the old Gods when I see 
them.” 

“ May they love thee dearly, daughter 
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**7TO0-MORROW I AM TO DIE, OF COURSE” 


of Eu,” the elders said with one voice: 
and Malinche flushed warmly over brown 
throat and bosom. 

“Pull close and pull strongly,” she 
said, holding her brother’s hands fast in 
hers. “And I will not speak to hinder 
you, dear heart o’ me. There!” she 
stooped down and dipped her hands in 
the bowl. “I have washed my hands of life 
—I am clean. Let the old Gods take me.” 
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“ Kneel,” said Amaru briefly : and she 
knelt, looking up at him with parted lips 
and smiling eyes. 

“Take her hands, Juafia and Juan, 
and tie them over this orange-bough.” 

With her bound hands the girl lifted 
the branch to her bosom and bowed her 
face upon the odorous blossoms. 

“Now, Juan—quickly.” The rope of 
her own hair was round her throat now, 
and Amaru and Juan went on quietly to 
the end of their dreadful work, pulling 
silently and strengly while the victim 
swayed gently to and fro between them, 
her face hidden still among orange- 
blossoms. Presently Amaru made a sign, 
and swiftly and silently as smoke the 
whole assemblage melted away, leaving 
him alone with his sister. He gave one 
quick glance at the mounted Mexicans 
riding furiously towards him: then turned 
again silently to loosen the noose of 
plaited hair, and make a screen of leaves 
for the shorn dark head that need “ fear 
no more the heat of the sun.” Then he 
dropped down beside her, with two 
Mexican bullets in breast and shoulder, 
and one through his knee. 

When the mists cleared away from his 
eyes and brain he was in the jail hospital 


at Ciudad, and someone was probing 
his wounds with delicate steelinstruments 
that hurt worse than the Mexican bullets. 

“Am I dead?” he said, without open- 


ing his eyes. “Need you hurt me so, 
Gods of my fathers? Has not Malinche 
spoken for me to you?” 

“That’s all right,” said a sharp voice : 
“it’s very good acting, but it won’t do 
here. You're alive enough to stand your 
trial for murder.” 

“Yes?” He opened his eyes now, 
and looked up into the face bent over 
him, wondering a little at the repugnance 
in it. “What is it I have done?” 

“Strangled a woman in cold blood— 
caught in the act—pity they shot so 
wide.” 

“Malinche?” Amaru murmured. “ Have 
you buried her, or my own people ?” 

“ Who are your own people?” 

A flash of remembrance came into 
Amaru’s face, and he would not answer. 
“What is it you will do?” he said, 
vaguely. 

“ Hang you.” 

“Like Malinche ?—no, I mean Lola. 
The tree was full of flowers where they 
hanged her.” 

“No——” sharply, “there'll be no 
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flowers for you, or trees either: only a 
gibbet and a yard or so of hemp.” 

Amaru sat up, his dark eyes grown 
darker with pain. 

“Nor from a tree? Sefior, let me die 
like one of my own people—let them 
hang me from a tree ; or they may burn 
me if they will.” 

“We don’t burn even murderers in 
Ciudad,” the prison surgeon said drily. 
“Have done talking now, and sleep if 
you can. To-morrow the court is held.” 

To-morrow was strangely slow in 
coming, but it dawned at last, and 
Amaru was lifted from his bed and 
dressed in clothes that were not his by 
the untender hands of two hospital 
orderlies. 

“I cannot stand,” Amaru said, as his 


‘wounded knee gave way beneath him. 


“ Will you carry me, sefiores ? ” 

“ There’s your chair waiting for you— 
what's wrong with it then?” as Amaru 
drew back. “Did you want velvet 
cushions to it? Por Dios, Diego, these 
Indian beasts grow proud.” 

“Tt is not clean,” Amaru said, shrink- 
ing still. “ No—donot touch me, sefior : 
I can go alone.” He limped across the 
room to the reclining chair, and dropped 
into it with a stifled exclamation of 
mingled pain and distaste, and lay there 
with closed eyes while his bearers hurried 
him down half a dozen long passages, 
jolting his wounded shoulder horribly at 
every turn, and presently set him down 
with a clatter that jarred through every 
aching nerve of him. Presently someone 
spoke to him in smooth Spanish, asking 
his name, and he gave it without 
unclosing his heavy eyelids. 

“ Amaru, son of Eu, son of Amaru.” 

Someone else sharply bade him open 
his eyes, and he obeyed, looking round 
him upon a. sea of faces, all hostile and 
alien ; and then he heard the surgeon's 
voice hazarding some suggestion of 
“wandering tribes” and “stranger 
customs than even this,” and then the 
voice which had bidden him open his 
eyes roughly bade him plead. But 
Amaru was more afraid of Spanish 
curiosity for his people than he was of 
Spanish justice for himself, and leaned 
forward a little, turning clear young 
eyes on the hostile faces that watched 
him. “I have-nothing to say, sefiores,” 
he said, in the halting Spanish he had 
learned while he lay in prison. “My 
sister is dead—and these hands killed 
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““THE BROTHER AND SISTER 


her. I have no people,” setting his face 
like stone as he spoke. “And I killed 
Malinche : and I am here—to pay 
It was the pain of his wounds that made 
him falter now, not the sudden storm of 
oaths and cries that surged up round him, 
sinking only in time to hear the last 
words of the presiding judge’s sentence 
—*and the Virgin’s pity on your soul!” 
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STEPPED OUT 


) 


INTO THE WESTERING SUN” 


Amaru had dragged himself erect to 
hear and meet the sentence which he but 
half understood, and for a minute or two 
longer he stood upright, though swaying, 
under a second stormy outbreak of 
execrations. Then he dropped back 
into his chair, and lay there bearing the 
pain which tore at knee and shoulder 
with the dumb stoicism he had inherited 
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from his Indian mother and father. He 
needed it sorely in the dreary days which 
dragged out their slow length between 
his sentence and its execution; needed 
it most when the priest had newly left 
him o’ nights and he lay down,shuddering, 
in the unclean straw, listening to the 
foul talk of his Mexican neighbours, and 
wincing from their near proximity as he 
had never done from that of pain. “ Be 
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endured the slow torture of eating strange 
food, drinking stale water and sleeping 
in the heavy air of the prison. When 
the twenty-eighth day came the dawn 
found Amaru awake and ready. When 
the soldiers came into the great room 
where horse-thieves and cheats and 
murderers dragged out life together they 
found this condemned murderer standing 
against the glassless square of window, 


‘WILL YOU HANG ME HERE, SENORES ?” 


very good to Malinche, O ye old Gods,” 
he muttered once, as he woke from an 
uneasy sleep. “I have consorted with 
the enemy, and I am not clean—and you 
will never take me to your heaven—and 
they have stunned me with their talk of 
the Spanish Virgin—and if you were 
kind, old Gods, you would send your 
lightnings and kill me now, while I am 
Indian still.” 

But the old Gods he prayed to were 
asleep or absent, and the lightning never 
came, and for twenty-eight days Amaru 


with both hands lifted up to the slowly 
softening sky ; and heard the concluding 
words of his prayer—* So I go, old Gods, 
and where I know not. Because I have 
huddled with the dregs of Spain and 
lost my place in the Indian heaven—I am 
not of you. And because I believe half 
in you still, I may not sit at the feet of 
the Spaniards’ Maria; and where else 
shall I turn? But I give you praise, old 
Gods, that you have called Malinche 
from these doubtful seas I sail on—and 


” 


——” He stopped, seeing the soldiers, 
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and waited, looking about him with 
eyes that were only wistful, not afraid 
at all. 

“Will you hang me, here, sefiores ? ” 


he asked quictly. “Is it not all one 
where ?” 
“No,” gruffly said the captain. “ Put 


on your blanket and stand still to have 
your leg-irons struck off.” 

t was easier for Amaru to obey the 
second order than the first, for he thought 
less of the jarring painthat struck through 
his wounded knee than the greasy frowsi- 
ness of the blanket tossed over to him ; 
but the instinct of prompt obedience was 
strong in him yet, and there was little 
sign of struggle in his face as he drew 
the blanket about his shoulders and took 
a step forward into the midst of his 
guard of four. 

“Quick march . There were a 
few more quick orders, unintelligible in 
Amaru’s ears, and then he was ina 
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strongly-walled square courtyard, with 
the sound of a drum beating heavily in 
his ears, and a black shadow on his eyes 
—the shadow of the gibbet. 

“Free life and foul death,” he said, 
shrinking suddenly from the touch of 
the rope on his bared throat. “No—I 
will not bear my eyes blinded—for the 
love of your God’s Mother—no!” 

Then, as his protesting hands were 
dragged behind his back and tied, the 
pale patience settled down on his face 
again like a mask; and was there when 
the white cap was drawn down over his 
Someone lifted him, stumbling 
and blindfold, to a stool, and drew the 
noose tighter round his thrqat ; then the 
stool was thrust from under his feet, and 
Amaru fell, and hung wavering for a long 
minute between light and darkness. But 
when the darkness gave place, once for 
all, to light, I think it was Malinche’s 
face that Amaru saw first. 


eyes. 
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XI.--Mr. AND Mks. FRED TERRY (MISS JULIA NEILSON) 


‘O say that the world lost 
in Julia Neilson a great 
vocalist when it gained 
a great actress sounds 
a commonplace, per- 
. haps. It sounds worse 
than a commonplace 
when it is added that 
a great musician—none 
other than the late Sir 
Joseph eo — suggested that Miss 
Neilson should embrace the stage rather 
than the concert platform. But then 
Sir Joseph probably intended that his 
distinguished young pupil should not 
neglect her singing ; and, indeed, it is 
Miss Neilson’s modest boast that she 
has not done so—wholly. Did she not 
sing, and sing sweetly, in the St. James’s 
production of As You Like It? 

The drawing-room in their home is 
made bright by the presence of many 
and many a souvenir. Prominently 
hung is the Collier portrait of Miss Neil- 
son as “ The Dancing Girl”, which made 
so great a sensation in the Academy of 
1892. There are signed photographs of 
Mr. Pinero, Sir Joseph Barnby, and 
several members of the Terry family ; 
there is rare old china, of which Miss 
Neilson is exceedingly fond; and there 
are the gold and silver medals which her 
voice won for her in successive competi- 
tions at the Royal Academy of Music. 

“I entered. the Academy,” she ex- 
plained while showing me the medals, 
“at sixteen, with the intention of be- 
coming a pianist; but, acting under the 
advice of Professor Randegger and of 
Mr. Barnby (as he then was), I elected 
to cultivate my voice instead.” 

” Tell me first of your very early 

years,” I requested. 

“ My people are not an acting family,” 
said she, “though Miss Lily Hanbury is 
my cousin. No, nor can I claim any 
relationship with my _ beautiful pre- 
decessor, Adelaide Neilson ; . albeit, she, 
like myself, owed her name to a Scottish 


father. My childhood was passed at 
Wiesbaden, and there I laid the founda- 
tions of my musical education and 
became a decently good German lin- 
guist.” 

“] have not had the pleasure of hear- 
ing you sing,” said I, with a glance at the 
open piano. Miss Neilson, fine actress 
though she be, did not “act” upon the 
gentle hint so given. 

“My voice is mezzo-soprano,” she 
said, fingering the medals lovingly. “I 
won the Llewellyn-Thomas Gold Medal 
—here it is—for declamatory singing, the 
Sainton-Dolby prize, and the Westmore- 
land Scholarship. But just as I was 
about to drift naturally into the vocal 
profession, we had some amateur theatri- 
cals (they are the joys of life to students 
of the Academy, you know). It was 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert who ‘found me out,’ 
so to speak, and declared that I must go 
upon the stage.” 

“Now for your ‘First Appearance 
Miss Neilson ?” 

“ My professional début took place at 
the Lyceum on the afternoon of 
March 21, 1888, when I played Cynisca 
to Miss Mary Anderson’s Galatea, under 
the Abud management. Mr. Macklin 
played Pygmalion, and Mrs. Billington 
was likewise in the caste.” 

“What were your sensations, and 
were the critics kind ?” 

“ My sensations were those of abject 
nervous terror, and so they have re- 
mained ever since. I can never go upon 
the stage now without feeling desperately 
frightened : it is an infirmity that doesn’t 
seem to pass with time. The critics? 
I suppose they must have been ‘kind,’ as 
you call it. Anyway, I went straight on 
acting, and have béen acting, more or 
less continuously, from then till now.” 

“The play written for. you by Mr. 
Gilbert was a failure, I think ?” 

“You mean Brantingham Hall: yes, 
it was a failure, unfortunately. I now 
went to the Haymarket, where I enjoyed 
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a delightful series of engagements. I 
played Julie in A Man’s Shadow, Lois 
in Zhe Balladmonger (assuming the part 
at a few hours’ notice), and you will 
recollect that I played the name-part in 
The Dancing Girl—my favourite charac- 
ter—for upwards of three hundred nights. 
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inform THE LUDGATE that you ‘found 
time’ to marry me during the run of 
The Dancing Girl,” exclaimed Mr. Fred 
Terry, entering the room at that moment 
and speaking in an aggrieved tone. 

“QO, that trivial fact is covered by my 
having mentioned our American tour,” 





MISS JULIA NEILSON 


AS ROSALIND 
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You mustn’t forget the American tour, 
though it doesn’t belong to my first 
appearance. Besides these, I have been 
Lady Ormond in Per/, the title character 
in Hypatia, The Tempter, A Woman of 
No Importance, Mrs. Ebbsmith, Princess 
Flavia in Zhe Prisoner of Zenda, and 
Rosalind to Mr. George Alexander's 
Orlando.” 

“And you have never found time to 


laughed his wife. Then Mr. Fred 
Terry temporarily monopolised the con- 
versation by telling me of zs initial ex- 


periment upon the professional stage 
“It is easily told,” he remarked, “ and 
won’t tax your memory or your readers’ 


time. I, as a boy of sixteen, was in the 
habit of accompanying my sister to 
rehearsal when the Bancrofts were 


about to stage their famous production 
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of Money. And one day Mr. Bancroft 
asked me what I was ‘going to be.’ I 
said I didn’t know. He offered me a 
pound a week simply to walk on in 
Money—not a speaking part. I accepted 
with alacrity, my boyish mind finding 
the pound a week exceedingly acceptable 
as pocket money.” 

“But the name and renown of your 
family should surely have ensured you a 
royal road to greatness! ” 

“It did not, anyhow. For months— 
aye, for two or three years—I toured the 
provinces in a great variety of small 
parts, and at a salary of about a pound 
a week. It must have been good train- 
ing, but it was often very hard. For 
when I say that I re- 
ceived a pound a week, 
I mean that I Zved on 
that amount.” 

“But better days 
surely, if slowly, 
dawned?” 

“Yes. I largely at- 
tribute any success I 
may have gained, how- 
ever, to a certain stren- 
uousness of spirit which 
has forbidden me to be 
cast down for long. If 
critics have occasion- 
ally been unkind, I 
have decided either 
that they were wrong 
or that there was some- 
thing in my acting that 
must be remedied.” 

“Your visits to 
America will have 
brought you face to face with many an 
example of that same indomitable spirit?” 

“In America, the land of the free and 
of vocal dust-whirlwinds,” rejoined Mr. 
Terry, “I have, as you say, met with 
some curious characters. In the Great 
Republic, too, I have had my own harsh 
experiences. On my first tour, I re- 
member, the company became more or 
less ‘ stranded’; and though still acting, 
I used to accept the hospitality of a man 
who was on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and had a beautiful house with a 
billiard-room. On my next visit to the 
States I couldn't. find my friend any- 
where. At last he came down to the 
theatre one night, and I invited myself 
home with him. To my astonishment I 
found that his ‘home’ now consisted of 
two rooms over a barber’s shop! He 
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had come to smash on the Stock Ex- 
change, and had gone off ’Change to 
shave chins! Many months afterwards, 
in England, I received a letter informing 
me that my friend was again ‘up’ in the 
world, billiard-room and all. The third 
time that I crossed the Atlantic, how- 
ever, I could not find him anywhere; he 
was either dead or had ‘gone under’ 
completely, I assumed. I only tell you 
this story to illustrate the extraordinary 
race after the Dollar that distinguishes 
the Yankee mind, and the curious ups 
and downs that men experience in its 
pursuit. It makes them very hospitable 
and kind to—shall we say strangers!” 
Fred Terry “loves comedy,” and 
seems grateful to Fate 
that he has never 
yet found himself 
““wordless”’ on the 
stage. Success has not 
ruined him, though the 
temptation must at 
times have been great. 
Of more than anything 
which his own talent 


may haveaccomplished, 
I genuinely believe he 
is the most proud of his 


wife’s successes. Out- 
side of Shakespeare, 
Charles Surface is Mr. 
Terry’s favourite 
comedy character. 

I may not inappro- 
priate'y close this inter- 
view by quoting from 
Mr. Clement Scott's 
opinion of Mrs. Fred 
Terry’s newest and in some respects 
fairest picture—Rosalind:—*“She comes 
after her lovely namesake, Adelaide 
Neilson, after Carlotta Leclercq, Mrs. 
Rousby, Mrs. Scott-Siddons, Marie 
Litton, Ada Cavendish, Mary Anderson, 
Mrs. Langtry, and many more, and she 
is still the perfect picture of the ideal 
Rosalind. Nervousness deprived this 
clever lady, whose recent performances 
have been so remarkable, almost of the 
power of speech in the earlier scenes. 
But courage returned minute by minute, 
the hurried utterance born of stage- 
fright disappeared before the play was 
half over, and we are bold enough to 
say that the ‘swooning scene’ after 
Oliver’s descriptive speech has never 
been better acted by any Rosalind of 
our time.” 
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N April 4th, 1881, the old home 
of the famous Bow Street 
‘ Runners closed its doors on the 


last prisoner convicted there—a 
ragged urchin named McCarthy, charged 


with stealing some firewood. For well- 
nigh a century it had held its own as the 
chief Police Court of London; and its 
memories included some’ of the most 
infamous scoundrels in criminal history. 
Many of the crimes here unfolded are 
now things of the past—engendered by 
a condition of manners and morals which 
have happily ceased to exist. Highway- 
men no longer lie in wait on Hounslow 
Heath, Wimbledon Common, and the 
other roads round London—to rob the 
mail, or to terrify the belated traveller 
with their demand of “ Your money or 
your life!” Nor do those human ghouls 
—the body-snatchers—any longer ply 
their revolting trade. The perjured 
witnesses too, who, in days gone by, 
gained a living by swearing away the 
lives of innocent men, are now no more. 
Here Fielding, the novelist, for some 
years dispensed justice to the motley 
crowd that patronised the pokey, evil- 
smelling old court; and later, when ill- 
health compelled him to retire from the 
Bench, his blind brother John (afterwards 


knighted) succeeded him as the chief 
magistrate. 

Previous to Fielding’s time the magis- 
trates received no salary, and the work 
being of a laborious nature it was practi- 
cally impossible to get men of position 
to devote their leisure to duties involving 
so much self-sacrifice and unpleasantness 
—hence the Trading or Basket Justices 
whose doings became such a scandal to 
the metropolis towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. These men took 
the office simply to make a living out of 
it, and if they could not make it honestly 
they did not hesitate to do so dishonestly, 
and were always susceptible to a little 
argument in the shape of a present or 
bribe from the parties brought before 
them. Game, poultry and any other 
contributions were received from dis- 
interested donors, and quietly dropped 
into the baskets from which these wor- 
thies took their name. 

Scarcely less disgraceful was the mode 
which succeeded of exacting payment 
by fees. Hénry Fielding tells us that 
one of his predecessors used to boast that 
he made a thousand a year out of his 
place ; and old Townsend, the celebrated 
runner, whose experience of the police 
system went back to 1780, stated, in 1816, 








toa Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, that “before the 
Police Bill took place at 
all, it was a trading busi- 
ness ; and the plan used 
to be to issue warrants, 
and take up all the poor 
devils in the streets, and 
then there was the bail- 
ing of them, 2s. 4d, 
which the magistrates 
had; and taking up a 
hundred girls, that 
would make, at 2s. 4d., 
£11 13s.4d. They sent 
none to gaol, for the 
bailing of them was so 
much better.” So there 
certainly seems to have 
been room for the im- 
provement brought 
about by the Bill Towns- 
end refers to. Under 
this measure, which 
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forms the basis of the existing 
system, seven new courts were 
established, each with three 
magistrates. 

It will be interesting to 
glance back and trace the 
evolution of the smart-looking 
constable of to-day from a 
picturesque custom which 
existed in the olden times 
known as the Marching and 
Setting of the Watch, a cere- 
mony which took place on 
midsummer-eve. This ancient 
“ show,” we are told, comprised 
some two thousand men, some 
mounted and some on foot- 
demi-lances on horseback, 
gunners with arquebuses and 
wheellocks, archers, pikemen in 
bright corselets, and billmen 
with aprons of mail. These 
were followed by the cresset- 
bearers with their flaming 
cressets borne aloft ; and after 
them the constables of the 
Watch, each in __ glittering 
armour and gold chain of 
office, and accompanied by his 
henchmen, minstrel, and 
cresset-bearer: the rear of 
the imposing cavalcade being 
brought up by the morris- 
dancers and a crowd of shout- 
ing, laughing citizens. After 
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marching through the streets groups 
of the Watch were posted about the 
city to guard the bonfire-lighted streets 
during the wild revelries of the night- 
time. But towards the close of his reign 
Henry VIII. abolished the picturesque 
old custom, which in his early days 
had afforded him so much amusement, 
and caused the cost of the annual pay- 
ment to be devoted to a substantial 
standing Watch. So we come to the 
watchman, with lanthorn and halberd, 
calling to the sleeping inmates of the 
houses to hang out their lights as they 
were ordered to do on dark winter 
evenings. 


by other magistrates. Thus, in 1805, 
when the “ Knights of the Road” had 
again become, very troublesome, Sir 
Richard Ford inaugurated the Bow Street 
Horse Patrol, a splendidly mounted body 
“armed to the teeth” with cutlass, pistols, 
and truncheon. Later, this force, whose 
beat lay five or ten miles out, was 
supplemented by the oddly-named Police 
Dismounted Horse Patrol, who protected 
the roads nearer town. In 1822, Mr. 
Peel introduced the Day-Patrol. But 
seven years later he abolished the whole 
of these heterogeneous bands and 
introduced the present system. And so, 
step by step, we get down from the 














BOW STREET POLICE COURT, CIRCA 1816 


In Tom and Jerry we get a glimpse of 
what the old “ Charlies "—the successors 
of the “ Dogberries ”—had to put up with. 
A favourite diversion with the “gay-dogs” 
of the town was to imprison the watchmen 
by overturning the box while the un- 
suspecting inmate was having a quiet 
snooze. On one occasion the victim, only 
then half-awakened from his slumbers, 
was heard bawling from the gutter: 
“ Past eleven o'clock.” 

With a view to checking highway 
robberies Sir John Fielding established a 
small force of well-armed men, styled 
the Patrol, whose duty it was to patrol 
the lonely roads round London at night- 
time, meeting at certain fixed points. 
This proved a great success, and was 
accordingly extended in different forms 


picturesque men of the old-time mid- 
summer-eve, to the comfortable-looking, 
though certainly not picturesque, police- 
man of our own day. 

The prototypes of the present-day 
detective force were the famous Bow 
Street Runners, whose very name was a 
terror to evil-doers. “Their ensign of 
office,” says a writer, “ was a tiny baton 
with a gilt crown on the top; but male- 
factors knew: perfectly well that their 
pockets held pistols, as well as handcuffs, 
and that a ‘ Robin Redbreast ’ (so named 
from their scarlet waistcoat)of Bow Street 
was as bold as his vc litilenamesake. In 
the time of Sir Richard Birnie (1821) 
the ‘Robin Redbreasts’ numbered a 
dozen : to wit, old Townsend and Sayer, 
and ten officers under these,among whom 





THE 


BODY-SNATCHERS AT WORK 


the most prominent were 
Taunton, Salmon, 
Gawner.” Their stangling salary 
was wretchedly inadequate — 
25s. a week; but anyone requir- 
ing their service was expected 
to pay a guinea a day, and 14s. 
for travelling expenses. In 
special cases, such as great rob- 
beries from banks and business 
houses, it was customary to 
stimulate their energies with 
the promise of a handsome 
douceur. But, though this 
extra remuneration was ex- 
pected, according to Sir 
Richard, it was never enforced; 
and when not forthcoming the 
officer took care that the men 
did not lose by their journey. 
It is not surprising that under 
such a system the runners occa- 
sionally indemnified themselves 
in a less legitimate manner. 

When Townsend was before 
the Committee, he was asked 
whether he did not think that 
a rich criminal was likely to 
influence an officer in the 
execution of his duty ? 

“No question about it,” was 
his reply. “I will give the 
Committee a case in point. 


Leadbitter 
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Ruthven, 
and 


EGAN 
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Supposing, for instance, when I 
convicted Broughton, which, | 
believe, is now twenty-two years 
ago, and who was convicted for 
robbing the York Mail: I con- 
victed at the same assizes, the 
summer assizes, a celebrated old 
woman, Mrs. Usher, worth at 
least three thousand guineas, for 
she made over that property by 
her attorney. I was then in the 
habit of attending Vauxhall, for 
which I received half a guinea, 
and a half-pint of wine, which I 
relinquished, and took the fifteen 
pence. 

“Mrs. Usher picked a lady’s 
pocket ; I was close by, and 
secured her. She was tried be 
fore Baron Hotham. Mr. Ives, 
the gaoler in Surrey, before the 
trial, came to me, and said, 
‘Townsend, you know Mother 
Usher very well?’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
I, ‘these ten years.’ He said, 


‘Cannot this be stashed ?’ — 
meaning put an end to. 

“T said, ‘ No, it was impossible that it 
could be; because the case was very 
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plain, and of all women on earth she 
ought to be convicted ; and in my opinion, 
if she is convicted capitally, nothing but 
her sex and her old age ought to save her 
from being executed ; and I shall think 
it my duty when she is convicted to state 
to the judge, after conviction, my opinion 
of her case,’ which I did. 

“She was convicted,and Baron Hotham 
ordered me my expenses, which expenses 
amounted to four guineas and a-half. I 
set off immediately in a post-chaise to 
give evidence against Broughton. The 
present Attorney-General washer counsel. 
Baron Hotham said to me, ‘ This woman 
you seem to be well acquainted with ?’ 

“*Ves, my Lord,’ said I, ‘I am very 


his province to do it, nor would he trust 
himself with those people; therefore 
there must be bad houses, because A says 
to B I will meet you at such a place to- 
night. I know five-and-twenty or six- 
and-twenty years ago there were houses 
where we could pop in, and I have taken 
three and four or five and six at a time, 
and three or four of them have been 
convicted, and yet the public-house was 
tolerable orderly too. It has often turned 
out that when information has come to 
the office, as it might be this morning, 
of a footpad robber done so-and-so, poor 
Jealous, and another officer, Macmanus, 
who was many years in the office, and 
I have slipped out and gone to some of 
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sorry to say she is a very old offender ; 
but her age, which your Lordship has 
heard her give, and her sex, are the only 
plea that ought to save her ;’ for the jury 
found her guilty of stealing, but not 
privately, which took away the capital 
part: therefore she was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment in the new gaol in 
the Borough. I then lived in the Strand; 
two of her relations called upon me, 
trying to see what could be done, and 
they would have given me £200 not 
to have appeared against that woman.” 
The old runner had also something to 
say on the Flash Houses or Thieves’ 
Taverns which were in full working 
order at the beginning of the century. 
“«The fact is, he said, ‘a thief will 
never sit amongst honest men: it is not 
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the Flash Houses, and looked about— 
nobody there ; and gone to another, and 
very likely hit upon the party going to it 
or in it.” 

These houses, which by an official 
fiction were supposed to be non-existent, 
were undoubtedly largely used by the 
runners as a means of obtaining informa- 
tion about thieves or seeing them. As 
might be expected, this constant inter- 
course with thieves exercised a demora- 
lising influence on the officers, and 
occasionally led to very discreditable 
practices. Regular treaties were often 
entered into for the compounding of great 
robberies, when, on payment of a certain 
sum, the stolen goods would be restored, 
on condition that prosecution was for- 
borne. This practice, according to Mr. 
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Justice Blackstone, was carried to great 
lengths of villainy in the early part of 
the reign of George I., the confederates 
thus disposing of stolen goods, at a cheap 
rate, to the owners themselves, and 
thereby stifling all inquiry. The famous 
Jonathan Wild had under him a well 
disciplined corps of thieves, who brought 
in all their spoils to him, and he kept a 
sort of public office for restoring them to 
their owners at half-price: to prevent 
which audacious practice an Act was 
passed under which Mr. Jonathan Wild 
was subsequently convicted and executed. 

In addition to his disinterested assist- 
ance in the restoration of stolen goods, 
Jonathan was also a very zealous thief- 


diately indicted anew and convicted of 


conspiracy and sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment, and to be set in the pillory 
twice during this period. This enabled 
the people to do themselves what the law 
was unable to do. When three of the 
scoundrels were exposed in the pillory 
they were so roughly handled by the mob 
that they barely escaped with their lives, 
and when, three days later, the other two 
were brought out, one was killed outright 
and the other dangerously wounded. 
The general plan followed by these 
villains, we are told, was for one of them 
to entice two persons to join him in 
robbing an accomplice ; a second rogue 
then, taking care that the first should 
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catcher—when it paid him best—for at 
that time a reward of £40 was given to 
any person obtaining the conviction of 
highway-robbers, coiners, and various 
other delinquents. As a matter of fact 
the custom really amounted to offering a 
premium for such evidence as would hang 
a man, and unquestionably caused many 
an innocent life to be sworn away for the 
sake of this “ blood-money.” 

In 1755 a great sensation was caused 
by the discovery of a league of miscreants 
who had made a regular trade of charging 
innocent people with crime for the sake 
of the rewards. The gang was tried and 
found guilty ; but, as the crime did not 
come within any statute under which they 
could be executed, the conviction was 
quashed. They were, however, imme- 


escape, apprehended the two dupes, and, 
having his evidence supported by another 
of the gang who had managed to 
purchase some of the articles of which 
their confederate had allowed himself to 
be robbed, found no difficulty in convict- 
ing and securing the reward. When the 
money was received, it was divided at 
an entertainment which went by the 
significant name of the d/ood-feast. 

The pernicious effect of these rewards 
was again strikingly shown in 1816,when, 
according to Mr. Fitzgerald, certain of 
the Bow Street officers were discovered 
to be in the habit of holding out induce- 
ments to burglars and others to carry out 
their schemes in the hope of ultimately 
obtaining the blood-money. By mere 
accident, Vaughan, one of the Patrol, 
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was found to be concerned in a villainous 
plot against the lives and liberty of 
certain innocent persons. 

Not less monstrous was a diabolical 
development of the revolting practices of 
the “body -snatchers,” 
so prevalent during the 
early part of the pre- 
sent century. Not con- 
tent with robbing the 
churchyard, certain cf 
these monsters, when 
supplies ran_ short, 
murdered people in 
order to obtain their 
bodies, which they sold 
| to the hospitals and 
schools of anatomy for 
eight or ten pounds 
each. The public had 
scarcely recovered from 
the horror and indig- 
nation called forth at the discovery of 
the atrocities of Burke and Hare—who 
owned to having murdered sixteen per- 
sons for the sake of their bodies!—before 
a similar conspiracy was discovered in 
London. 

It seems that on November 5th, 1831, 
the body of an Italian lad was offered at 
King’s by two villainous-looking fellows, 
Bishop and May, when the appearance 
of the corpse roused suspicions. The 
men were accordingly detained, under 
the plea of change being obtained for a 
fifty-pound note, while the police were 
sent for. The scoundrels were promptly 
conveyed to Bow Street. Mr. Minshul, 
the magistrate, conducted the inquiry, 
and, as a result of his exertions, the 
murder of the poor lad and of a woman 
was brought clearly home to the villains. 
In due course they were publicly exe- 
cuted and their bodies handed over for 
dissection. The plan adopted was to 
entice poor outcasts to their house, No. 3, 
Nova Scotia Gardens, Bethnal Green, 
then a suburb, under pretence of giving 
them food and drink. The last was 
drugged with laudanum. No sooner 
were the victims insensible than they 
were conveyed into a back garden, and 
a cord tied to their feet, and lowered 
head-first into the well; the cord being 
made fast topreventthem slipping beyond 
reach. A little later they were drawn up, 
undressed, and washed; their clothes 
being buried in the garden, and their 
bodies taken to the hospitals. 

In one case retribution overtook a 
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resurrectionist in a very remarkable 
manner. The worthy had been at work 
in the old Marylebone Churchyard, and 
in climbing over the wall with his booty 
must have slipped, and in some way the 
rove, by which he was carrying the sack, 
became fixed round his neck—the corpse 
on one side of the wall and he the other. 
In this position his lifeless body was 
discovered next morning—a_ curious 
instance of a dead man hanging a live 
one. 

The doctors, in their desire to obtain 
subjects “for the benefit of science,” were, 
of course, the real delinquents in this 
odious business. There is, therefore, 
some satisfaction in knowing that from 
time to time they were victimised by their 
tools—the body-snatchers. 

One night a certain eminent professor 
was roused from his slumbers by a man 
who informed him he had got a subject 
for him. Slipping into his clothes he 
went down and desired the man to bring 
in the body. Having settled with him, 
he with a kick rolled the bundle down 
six or seven steps into his dissecting 
room—a proceeding which called forth 
startling yells from the “corpse” thus 
unceremoniously dismissed. The medico 
found a live man had been placed in the 
sack, and, though the 
man swore a trick 
had been played with 
him while he was 
drunk, the professor 
was not to be de- 
ceived, and opening 
the door promptly 
kicked the “subject” 
into the street. 

Another trick 
sometimes played on 
the doctors by the 
resurrectionists was, 
after having sold a 
body to an anatomist, 
for one of the party 
to lay an information against him, whilst 
another, pretending to be a heart-broken 
relative; would claim the body, and 
promptly dispose of it to some other 
purchaser ! 

But to return to Bow Street. One of 
the most cunning rascals that ever tried 
the skill of the officers was the celebrated 
“ Prince of Forgers,” Charles Price, better 
known as “Old Patch,” for whose appre- 
hension a reward of £200 was offered ‘in 
1784. He took the most extraordinary 
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precautions to avoid discovery—manu- 
facturing his own paper with the special 
water-mark, engraving his own plate, 
and making his own ink. His favourite 
plan of changing the forged notes was 
to induce some dupe to buy lottery tickets 
for him with them, whilst he waited 
outside disguised as a feeble old man 
with a patch over his eye. But there 
was no end to his resources. On 
one occasion whilst posing as a 
wealthy stockbroker, he persuaded a 
silversmith to lend some plate on the 
security of one of his notes. Of course, 
on inquiry being made, plate and broker 
had both vanished. 

Thornbury tells a good tale of the 
crafty old fox. One day a man of busi- 
ness stopped a London merchant on 
‘Change and showed him a letter he had 
received from an Amsterdam correspon- 
dent, complaining that he had been 
defrauded of £1,000 by a rascal named 
Trevors, who frequented the London 
‘Change, and requesting his aid to recover 
part or the whole. The friend suggested a 
plan for capturing the infamous Trevors. 

“* To-morrow, sir, he said, ‘he will 
most likely be upon the ‘Change, in the 
Dutch Walk. He dresses in a red surtout 
and a white wig. He wears square-toed 
shoes with small buckles, and the rest of 
his dress is as plain as a Quaker’s. Your 
best plan will be to accost him, and get 
into conversation about the commerce of 
Amsterdam. Pretend the dog can be of 
service to you, and ask him home to 


dinner. When the cloth is gone break 
the business to him, and inform him that 
unless he instantly refunds the whole or 
part of the money, you will on the 
morrow expose the matter to the prin- 
cipal city merchants.’” 

The gentleman took the advice of his 
shrewd friend and the ruse succeeded 
admirably. The swindler seemed over- 
whelmed with fear. He begged not to 
be exposed on ’Change, and offered £500 
down if no proceedings were taken. 
The honest man consented, but Mr. 
Trevors had only a thousand-pound note. 
However, the difficulty, was met by the 
gentleman giving Trevors his cheque for 
£500. Having received it, he left the 
house, apparently in a state of the utmost 
penitence and mortification. 

The gentleman chuckled at the success 
of the stratagem ; but his self-congratu- 
lation was short-lived. Next morning 
the note was discovered to be a forgery, 
and the cheque had been changed for 
gold soon after the bank opened. Mean- 
while the repentant sinner—Old Patch 
himself—had once again vanished. 

For years the old rogue baffled the 
resources of the bank backed up by all 
the forces of Bow Street, and during that 
time it was estimated Mr. Price had 
netted over two hundred thousand pounds 
by his little schemes ! 

At last he was run to earth ; but even 
his death was a cheat, for he slipped 
through the executioner’s fingers by 
hanging himself in his cell. 
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Pierrot iw Poverty 





THE STORY IS OF PIERROT PIERROT IS COLD AND HUNGRY WITH POCKETS EMPTY 
AND COLUMBINE 











HE MEDITATES RESOLVES TO SLEEP BUT WAKES STILL HUNGRY 
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AND WITHOUT A PLAN THEN HE REMEMBERS COLUMBINE RESOLVES TO ASK HER PiTY 





AND SINGS HIS SORROWS ENTREATING HOSPITALITY AND AS HE SINGS 
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PROMISES SHE SHALI. NOT GO SAYING THAT WHEN CHRISTMAS iF SHE WILL LEAVE HER 
UNREWARDED COMES SABOT OUT 


FATHER CHRISTMAS WILL THE HEART OF PIERROT TO HIS AMUSEMENT SHE 
PLACE IN IT BELIEVES HIM 














Dialogue of the Month 


CONCERNING FOOLS 


WRITTEN BY CLARENCE ROOK 


- - o- 


- HIS’ morning,” said Martin, 
“rather a striking thing hap- 


pened to me.” 

Celia looked inquiringly over 
the top of her liqueur-glass. I sniffed. 
For I have had experience of Martin’s 
adventures. 

“T had just 
started out,” 
said Martin, 
“and had only 
gone a few 
steps downthe 
street when a 
boy came be- 
hind me and 
said ‘ Please, 
sir, you've 
dropped your 
purse.” 

“Honest 
little boy,’ 
said Celia. “I 
hope you gave 
him some- 
thing. So 


many people 





“T was anxi- 
ous to give 
him some- 
thing,” said 
Martin, “but 
he wouldn’t wait for it. Indeed, he ran 
away.” 

“Then you didn’t even thank him?” 
said Celia. 

“I had not dropped my purse,” said 
Martin. “In fact, if I paused a moment 
to consider, I should have remembered 
that I never carry a purse. Nevertheless, 
the koy’s voice spoke with the accent of 
truth, and I looked round. Whereupon 
he said I was an April fool, and vanished 
round the nearest corner.” 

“Oh yes—of course it’s the first of 
April,” said Celia, laughing. “ You 
needn’t have been annoyed.” 


** APRIL 





“I don’t see anything particularly 
striking about the incident,” I said. “ It 
seems to me the case of an ordinary boy 
and an ordinary fool.” 

“That’s just the pathos of it,” said 
Martin. “The cynicism of the boy! 
Don’t you 
think _ that’s 
rather _ strik- 
ing? Whydo 
you suppose 
he called me 
a fool?” 

“Because,” I 
replied, “ you 
thought you 
had dropped 
your purse 
when really 
you had no 
such thing as 
a purse in the 
world.” 

“The boy,” 
said Martin, 
“must have 
argued with 
himself like 
this: I will 
make a cate- 
gorical state- 
9 ment, as boy 
to man. If 
the man believes me, I shall be justi- 
fied in considering him a fool. Now 
can you conceive a more cynical boy? 
At that early age he has so lost his 
confidence in human honesty—even in 
his own honesty—that he regarded any 
man who credited his statement as a 
fool.” 

“T expect, really,” said Celia, “he only 
wanted to see if you could catch him.” 

“ Well—he saw,” said Martin, lighting 
his cigarette. 

“ Really, it’s very sad to have to admit 
it,” said Martin, after thoughtfully watch- 
ing his cigarette’s smoke for a minute or 
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two; “ but that boy was quite right. My 
conduct will supply a fairly good working 
definition of the average fool.” 

“ How do you mean?” asked Celia. 

“ Well, the fool,” said Martin, “ is the 
man who believes that other people are 
telling him the truth.” 

“Then,” said Celia, “1 think I prefer 
the fool to the other people.” 

“In that,” said Martin, “ you resemble 
the other people.” 

Celia wrinkled her brows. She was 
weighing the value of the compliment. 

“What does the average fool do?” 
said Martin. “ He sees an advertisement 
in the paper to the effect that by sending 
six stamps he can be put in the way of 
doubling his income in his leisure time 
after tea; or that a man has discovered 
how to break the bank at Monte Carlo 
and wants a stranger to share in the 
profits ; or that someone else who knows 
what horse will win a particular race will 
sell his knowledge for half-a-crown 
instead of keeping it to himself and 
making his fortune—and he sends the 
money along.” 

“1 saw an excellent instance the other 
day,” I said. “A prisoner who is lan- 
guishing in a dungeon in a castle in 


Spain sends a nicely written letter to 
various people in England. The prisoner 
has a hidden treasure somewhere ; also a 


little daughter. Being a prisoner he has 
no use for either. So he asks the kind- 
hearted stranger to take charge of the 
little daughter and share in the hidden 
treasure which the little daughter will 
bring in her little pocket. The kind- 
hearted stranger has only to send over 
the price of the little daughter's ticket to 
England. What do you think of that?” 

“There isn’t any prisoner, of course,” 
said Martin. 

“No. But there ought to be,” I said. 
“Several. For the dodge is worked by 
a firm in Barcelona, which makes an 
excellent thing out of it.” 

“But such people ought to be arrested,” 
said Celia. 

“Which people?” asked Martin. 

“ Why, the swindlers,” said Celia. 

“1 don’t agree with you,” said Martin. 
“ A successful swindler is necessarily a 
clever man, and therefore is too good to 
waste over picking oakum. I should 
arrest the fools who send him money. 
In fact, [should make it a criminal offence 
to be a fool.” 

“TI remember,” I said, “that a somewhat 
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similar proposal was made by a mad 
politician during the French Revolution. 
He got up in the Assembly—or conven- 
tion—or whatever it was, as often as he 
could get a word in edgeways, and said 
‘ Je demande I’arrestation des coquins et 
des laches !’” 

“ A very sensible proposal,” said Martin. 
“It goes to the root of the matter.” 

“But it was generally regarded as 
impracticable,” I said. “How would 
you catch your fools?” 

“Just as we catch the swindlers now. 
In fact, the swindler and the fool imply 
one another, and always appear together. 
I wouldn’t be too hard on them at first. 
Say a very young man was brought up 
and charged with having lost his money 
over the three-card trick. If there were 
no previous convictions against him, I 
should sentence him to a month’s hard 
labour, in the hope that he would grow 
more sensible as he grew older. But if 
I found as time went on that he gave 
money to the fireman who says he is 
collecting subscriptions for the fire- 
brigade, or handed over the savings of a 
lifetime to a genial stranger just as a 
proof of confidence, or borrowed from 
advertising money-lenders under the im- 
pression that he is getting a loan without 
security at 5 per cent. per annum—then 
I should take him and lock him up for 
life as an incorrigible ass. There isn’t 
an atom of excuse. for a man tumbling 
into these traps when every newspaper 
in the kingdom points them out every 
day in the year.” 

“And you wouldn't 
swindlers ?” asked Celia. 

“Certainly not,” said Martin. 

“ But you would be encouraging dis- 
honestly,” said Celia. 

“Not at all,” said Martin. “ When I 
had got all the fools under lock and key 
there would be no one left to be swindled. 
The fools—being fools—are useless under 
any circumstances, and generally a 
nuisance and an expense to the commu- 
nity. So they are better out of the way. 
The swindlers being clever men, would 
have tq turn their cleverness to honest 
account. It’s the obvious way to the 
millennium.” 

“ The worst of it is,” I said, “ that the 
fools, being in the majority, make the 
laws. You remember what Carlyle said : 
that the population of England 1 

“Don’t,” said Martin. “I had hoped 
to keep that quotation out of the dis- 
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cussion. It’s no longer new, and it was 
never true.” 

“It seems,” said Celia, reflectively, 
“rather an upside-down sort of arrange- 
ment. Almost immoral, isn’t it? ‘ Thou 
shalt not be a fool’ is not one of the 
Commandments, you know.” 

“Nor,” said Martin, “is ‘Thou shalt 
not be a swindler.’” 

Celia looked unconvinced. 

“ What is the quickest way to abolish 
the drunkard ?” said Martin. “Why, to 
put the bottle where he can’t reach it. 
Similarly if you put away the fool you 
abolish swindling.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Celia slowly, 
as she drew on her gloves, “that I should 
like everybody to be sensible. It would 
be rather dull, wouldn't it ?” 

“Wasn't it Bernard Shaw,” I said, 
“who affirmed that the first condition of 
progress was the reformer to make a fool 
of himself? That should encourage you, 
Martin,-to proceed with your scheme.” 

“Bernard Shaw,” said Martin,“ is—well 
—a bit of reformer himself, isn’t he? 
But I think I see what you mean, Mrs. 
Matthews.” 

“1 mean,” said Celia, “that it’s such a 
relief sometimes to be—just silly.” 


“There’s all the difference in the 
world,” said Martin, “ between being a 
born fool and making a fool of yourself— 
playing the fool, as it were.” 

“T see,” said Celia. “ You cannot make 
a fool of yourself unless you are a sensible 
person to begin with.” 

“ Precisely,” said Martin. 

“ T wonder why,” said Celia, “ the first 
of April is All Fools Day. It seems so 
funny—coming with Saint’s Day and 
Lent, and all that.” 

“ Oh, it’s acompliment to the majority,' 
I suppose,” said Martin. “You see we' 
can’t all of us be ‘saints, apostles, martyrs, 
virgins.’ But we can most of us make 
fools of ourselves at one time or an- 
other.” 

“ Especially with women,” I said glanc- 
ing at Celia, who smiled the smile of an 
accomplice. 

“When are you going to make a fool 
of yourself?” she said to Martin, as we 
rose to go. 

“Oh, I am too old for that sort of thing,” 
said Martin. 

“ But,” said Celia, “ there’s no fool like 
an——” 

“Then,” said Martin, “I’m afraid I’m 
not old enough.” 
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A Living Target 


WRITTEN BY HAROLD AVERY 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL HARDY 
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period of my early struggles to 

earn a living by my pen, had I 

been as nearly “ broke” ; I had 
just paid my landlady’s weekly bill, and 
the noble sum of eightpence—a sixpenny 
piece and two coppers—was all the ready 
money I possessed in the world. 

Messrs. Jones, Robinson and Co.’s 
reader had reported favourably on my 
novel, Shadow and Substance, and the 
firm had communicated with me as to 
terms; but the bargain had not been 
concluded, and here I found myself one 
cold winter’s night standing on the brink 
of an abyss. 

My old friend Wilcox had a children’s 
party on at his house, and I had promised 
to look in and assist in entertaining the 
guests. It had always been a hobby of 
mine to dabble in conjuring. I possessed 
the necessary apparatus for performing 
a good many of the simpler tricks; and 
Wilcox had asked me to give a short 
performance for the amusement of the 
youngsters. ‘I put a few things intoa 
handbag, and started out, little thinking 
what an extraordinary experience lay 
before me, and that the question of life 
or death would soon have to be settled 
by my amateur skill in legerdemain. 

I am fond of children, and had been 
glad to accept Wilcox’s invitation, but 
as I walked along the brightly-lighted 
street my heart was as heavy as lead. 
The idea of borrowing money from 
friends on no security, or of living in debt, 
was altogether intolerable to me; I 
could last out another fortnight on my 
watch and chain, and after that—well, 
after that I should probably disappear. 

With a crowd of young faces round me 
I brightened up, and went through my 
performance in a manner which satisfied 
my audience, and baffled the sharp eyes 
of that terrible being to conjure before, 
the inquisitive small boy. 
| One trick, that of firing a marked 
bullet out of a pistol, 1 decided at the 
last moment not to perform, fearing that 
the report might frighten some of the 
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younger children. I stayed behind after 
the guests had departed, to smoke a pipe 
with Wilcox: and it must have been 
nearly eleven before I started to return 
home. 

Once more alone my thoughts returned 
to the question of the future: what was 
to be done? The night was raw and 
cold: I had had very little supper, and 
seeing a coffee-stall I determined to 
expend my two remaining coppers in 
some light refreshment. 

I was standing, with a steaming mug 
in one hand and a hunch of cake in the 
other, when a stranger, who was rambling 
past in an aimless sort of fashion, paused 
and spoke to me. 

“ You don’t believe in heavy suppers ?” 
he remarked. 

“I believe in what I can get,” I 
answered. “A man can’t sit down to 
champagne and oysters when the whole 
of his private fortune doesn’t amount to 
eightpence.” 

“O, come!” laughed the stranger, 
“you don’t mean to say you're as hard 
up as that!” 

“T am!” I answered. “Why shouldn’t 
I be?” 

I finished my coffee, and, still talking, 
we strolled slowly down the street. My 
companion was an elderly man, with a 
grey moustache. Something about his 
carriage and bearing caused me to set 
him down as a retired military officer, 
and this conjecture I afterwards found to 
be correct. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “you are 
evidently a gentlemen. I should have 
thought that -you would have found no 
difficulty in obtaining employment. 


’ Perhaps the want of money you alluded 


to is only a temporary embarrassment ?” 

“] wish it were!” I answered. “No, 
I should be glad to get work of any kind ; 
but I’ve never yet had the luck to meet 
anyone who could make use of my 
services.” 

The stranger turned suddenly, and 
tapped me lightly on the shoulder. 

“Yes, you have,” he said. “It’s just 
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struck me you're the very man I want. 
Come! Will you give me your assist- 
ance? I can afford to pay you well.” 

“ When ?” 

“ To-night.” 

For a moment we eyed each other 
in silence ; my companion had grown 
suddenly animated,and his eyes sparkled. 

“You can’t expect me to give you an 
answer,” I replied, “ until I know what it 
is you want me to do.” 

“Just so. Well, let me assure you at 
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feel certain that for the present he will 
not reveal my secret. I shall not need 
to detain you for more than twenty 
minutes, and as to remuneration—what 
shall we say—five pounds ?” 

“But I don’t see that I could be of 
any use to you,” I answered. 
no knowledge of science, nor have I any 
mechanical skill.” 

“ That doesn’t matter ; all | want is a 
man with a pennyweight of pluck.” 

The last words seemed to have slipped 
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once that it’s nothing which any gentle- 
man would hesitate to undertake. The 
very reason why I make you this proposal 
is because my assistant must be a man on 
whose sense of honour! can rely. Thresh- 
ford is my name, formerly Major in the 
Royal Artillery, inventor of the Thresh- 
ford range-finder and the pneumatic 
bomb. To explain matters in a word, 
what I require of you is this: I am just 
perfecting a new invention; before I can 
pronounce it finished, I want the assist- 
ance of another man: someone in whose 
word I can place sufficient confidence to 
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SUPPERS ?” 


unguardedly from his lips: they sounded 
a trifle ominous. 

“Look here!” I asked. “ Does it 
mean running any personal risks ?” 

“None whatever! You'll be as safe 
as you are standing here!” 

For a few minutes I hesitated ; some- 
how it struck me that the man was telling 
the truth, or at all events what he believed 
to be the truth; yet such a liberal offer 
must mean that there was something 
behind. In the present state of my 
fortunes, however, the chance of earning 
five pounds was not to be let slip; the 
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money might tide me over my difficulties. 
I was more than a match for the man 
physically ; and if I did not like the job 
I could say,so when I saw what was 
required. 

“All right!” I answered. 
assist you I will.” 

“ That's right!” answered Threshford. 
“ Stay a moment, and I'll call a cab.” 

He stopped a hansom and we both 
got in, I with my little bag of conjuring 
tricks stillinmy hand. Threshford gave 
an address somewhere in the suburbs 
and offered me a cigar. It was a long 
drive, and my companion talked rapidly 
all the time, chiefly on matters connected 
with the science of gunnery, or the 
manufacture of explosives and projectiles. 
The subject was one which I did not 
understand, but it struck me at the time 
that some of the Major's theories were 
unsound, and when he came to explain 
his pneumatic bomb, I was very much 
astonished and mystified at the details 
of its construction. 

At length we stopped in front of a 
deserted-looking little house lying a short 
distance back from the road. 

“I live en gargon,” remarked Threshford, 
as he paid the cabman. “This is my 
house, and at present a room in it serves 
me for a workshop, or studio, or labora- 
tory, or whatever you like to call it.” 

There seemed to be no one in the 
house but ourselves; the Major struck 
some wax matches and led the way 
through the dark hall, up the stairs, and 
into a room on the right of the landing, 
where he lit a couple of gas jets. It was 
a cheerless looking apartment; there 
was no carpet on the floor, and the walls 
were bare ; a table, littered with reels of 
cotton and odds and ends of cloth, as 
though some tailor had been at work, 
stood under the window; while in the 
corner furthest from the door was a stand 
supporting a wooden bust, similar to 
ihose used by dressmakers. 

“Well!” said the Major, sauvely. 
“Let us get the most unpleasant part of 
the business settled first. I presume that 
I have your promise not to divulge any- 
thing you see until you have my 
permission. Five pounds was, I think, 
the little honorarium agreed upon—will 
you oblige me by seeing if that is 
correct? Now,” he continued, as I 
finished counting the coins which he had 
placed in my hand, “will you kindly 
take off both your coats, and put on this?” 


“If I can 
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As he spoke heheld out an extraordinary- 
looking garment, which somewhat re- 
sembled a very roughly made and thickly 
padded Norfolk jacket; the material 
used seemed to be ordinary sacking ; it 
was the sort of thing which might have 
been turned out by a backwoodsman with 
a bowie-knife for scissors and string for 
thread. 

“ The experiments might damage your 
clothes,” remarked Threshford, seeing 
my look of astonishmert. “I won't 
detain you a moment,” he added; “I’m 
just going to fetch the rest of the 
apparatus.” 

There was nothing sinister in the smile 
with which he said this, yet something 
in his face made me feel uneasy, and as 
he closed the door I cast a nervous glance 
round the apartment. My eye fell on 
the wooden bust, and I walked over to 
examine it. It was covered with little 
round marks about the size of a three- 
penny-bit. I looked closer and found 
they were bullet-holes! In the same 
moment I made another discovery, far 
more startling than the first. The 
strange garment which I wore had been 
mended with a score of small patches, 
and in half a dozen other places 
there were little holes in the material as 
though it had been moth-eaten. Then 
in a single second the whole truth flashed 
across my mind, and my heart seemed 
to leap into my throat. It had not been 
long since the subject of a bullet-proof 
coat had first been dealt with in all the 
papers. Threshford was mad: I might 
have known it by the twaddle he had 
talked in the cab about his pneumatic 
bomb, and this piece of rubbish I was 
wearing was his latest invention. It was 
useless even as a contribution to the rag- 
bag, and yet I was to stand up in it to 
be experimented on as a living target ! 

My first impulse was to rush from the 
room, but at that moment the door 
opened, and the Major entered bearing 
in his hand a heavy service revolver. 

“Look here!” I cried. “I know what 
you intend to do. I didn’t bargain for 
this, and I won’t stand here to be 
murdered in cold blood !” 

“Tush, man!” he answered, raising 
the weapon: “I’m not going to murder 
you. The thing’s impossible !” 

“Put that down!” I cried. “I won't 
risk it; you can take back your money !” 

The light of madness kindled in his 
eyes. 
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“*STAND STILL!’ HE RKOARED’ 
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“Come, no nonsense!” he answered 
angrily. “ You agreed to the terms, and 
you aren’t going to back out now. One 
shot will be all the proof I want, and it'll 
do you no hartn.” 

“ But it will! it’s gone through into the 
wood here in fifty places.” 

“ Stand still!” he roared: “ or 1 won't 
be answerable for my aim.” 
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your taking the shot, but it must be 


with a proper target pistol that I have 
in my bag.” 

At first he demurred, and then reluc- 
tantly gave his consent. I opened my 
bag and took out my conjuring pistol. 
The trick is simple enough: a real bullet 
is shown to the audience, and a bogus one 
is dropped into the barrel, and then 


“FLUNG UP THE SASH AND JUMPED OUT” 


He stood between me and the door; 
it was useless to think of charging him— 
he would have shot me like a dog. Then 
suddenly an idea entered my mind. 

“One moment,” I cried, trying as nearly 
as I could to imitate my natural tone of 
voice. “It’s not the coat, but the 
revolver that I doubt; those beastly 
things always throw high. I don’t mind 


broken up by the ramrod into a fine 


harmless powder. He watched me 
narrowly as I loaded the weapon, holding 
his own in readiness as though he feared 
foul play. My hands trembled as I made 
the exchange: to have dropped the real 
bullet would have meant death; but he 
did not notice the deception. 

“ I wouldn’t trust myself in front of an 
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old muzzle-loader like this,” he exclaimed 
as he took the pistol. 

“It’s all right,” I answered jauntily. 
“Come as close as you like.” 

He took aim and fired; the distance 
could not have been more than six paces, 
and I pretended to stagger as though 
from the force of the shock caused by 
the impact of the shot. He still held the 
revolver in his left hand. 

“Tt hasn’t penetrated,” I said, and 
hurriedly pulled off the coat. I was afraid 
he would try another shot. 

“There!” he cried, “what did I tell 
you? But stay a moment! where's the 
bullet ?” 

“On the ground, I expect,” I answered, 
and made a hasty grab at my overcoat. 
He went down on his hands and knees, 
and, seizing the opportunity for escape, 
I slipped out of the room and groped my 
way down the stairs and across the hall. 
At any moment he might discover the 
trick 1 had played him, and come after 
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me, the smouldering fire of his madness 
fanned intoa flame ; yet do what I would 
I could not discover the working of the 
latch which fastened the front door. 
Suddenly I heard him shouting: there 
was a sound of footsteps and a light 
shone down the staircase. I turned and 
rushed into a neighbouring room, the 
door of which I remembered noticing as 
we entered the house. I saw the faint 
grey outline of the window, and, rushing 
to it, I flung up the sash and jumped 
out. The next thing I remember is 
dashing wildly down the road, and then 
hanging to a lamp-post, endeavouring 
with great gasps to recover the breath 
which seemed to have forsaken my body 
for ever. 
© . . 


I may mention in closing that Major 
Threshford is now the inmate of a lunatic 
asylum, and is destined to remain there 
during her Majesty’s pleasure. 
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I.—OxFORD 


RECENT letter of Mr. Glad- 
A stone’s has drawn attention to 

the position of non-collegiate 

students at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and has probably made many 
people curious as to the exact position 
of the undergraduates thus described. 

To be a member of a college is to 
incur many expenses that make a 
University career a heavy drain upon the 
paternal purse. No one will deny that 
such a career is more pleasant and more 
complete if the undergraduate has the 
advantage of living in college during the 
greater part of his term. But there are 
many who must forego the advantages of 
University training altogether if they 
were compelled to enter a college, and 
to them the existence of the non-colle- 
giate system is a boon ‘hardly to be 
exaggerated. 

It was in the late sixties that the 
Hebdomadal Council.at Oxford passed 
certain regulations as to lodging-houses, 
and created delegati ad wdes licentiandas. 
To this statute the then Dean of Christ 
Church, by way of an experiment, tacked 
on a clause creating a body of scholare: 
non-ascripti members of the University 
and amenable to its discipline, but not 
attached to any college. The Council 
passed the clause without a murmur. 
Yet the effects of the innovation on 
Oxford were far reaching. It meant 
that the collegiate system which Arch- 
bishop Laud had established some two 
centuries before was broken through. 
Oxford, as a whole, did not take kindly 
to the innovation. At first the non- 
collegiate system, though not particularly 
humorous in itself, was a cause of wit in 
others. However, by October, 1868, it 
was in full working order. Its begin- 
nings were humble. Eighteen unattached 
students matriculated under their two 
stipendiary delegates, one of whom was 
Rev. G. W. Kitchin, the first censor, now 
Dean of Durham. They shared with the 
Keeper of the Archives an apartment in 


the old Clarendon Buildings and foraged 
among the more hospitable of the colleges 
for their lectures. Yet several of the 
pioneers of the unattached students, 
despite a severe handicap, made their 
mark. One is now a shining legal 
luminary ; another, known to all European 
savants as Professor York Powell, became 
in due time student of Christ Church and 
Regius Professor of Modern History, and 
the most kindly and genial of dons. 
Many non-collegiate of a later date can 
remember sympathy and kindness they 
have received at the hands of their old 
fellow-student. A third, Mr. R. Lamb 
Abbott, was destined to become the 
valued and devoted senior tutor of the 
non-collegiate students, and, when the 
gown gave place to the uniform, the 
major and the backbone of the “Varsity 
volunteer corps. Men of my day* still 
talk of the cool heroism with which he 
used to lead his devoted band of 
mounted infants, now, I fear me, de- 
ceased, then in its full pride of nine men 
all told, to the fields of Shotover Hill. 

From these beginnings the non-col- 
legiate body grew and prospered. The 
number of undergraduates is now 221, 
while the total number of names on the 
books is 458. One reason of the in- 
crease is explained by the Delegates in 
their annual report : 

“ In view of the recent establishment of 
the Degrees of Bachelor of Letters and 
Bachelor of Science, the Delegates think 
it may be useful to call attention to the 
increasing number of these special 
students. As far back as April 25, 
1871, a statute was passed empowering 
the Delegacy to admit without the 
ordinary entrance examination any 
person satisfying them as to his being 
‘likely to derive educational advantage 
from becoming a Matriculated Member 
of the University.’ For fifteen years 
hardly any candidates were found to 
avail themselves of the privilege granted 
by the statute, but during the nine years 
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NON-COLLEGIATE BUILDINGS 
Photo by Hill and Saunders, Oxford 


following Michaelmas Term, 1886, the 
Delegates admitted 115 persons for 
different branches of study, not including 
those who have taken up the subject of 
music only. Of this number §9 have 
come from the United Kingdom, 8 from 
India, 5 from the Colonies, 34 from the 
United States, and 9 from the continent 
of Europe. It should be stated that the 
great majority had been previously 
trained at Universities or Colleges, and 
that with very few exceptions they had 


already graduated. To specify precisely 
the subjects chosen for study: in each 
particular case would involve tooelaborate 
a list. For practical purposes it may be 
sufficient to classify these students in the 
following divisions :— Literae Human- 
iores 10, Mathematics 1, Jurisprudence 9, 
Modern History 1, Theology 82, Natural 
Science 3, Oriental Studies 3, English €. 
While these figures form an accurate 
return with reference to the subjects in 
which the students were actually ad- 
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mitted, it should be clearly understood 
that their studies have been by no means 
limited to the departments under which 
For example, 


their names were entered. 


REV. R. W. M. POPE: CENSOR 
Photo by Hill and Saunders, Oxford 


a very large number of theological 
students have also attended lectures in 
Philosophy, Political Science, and Poli- 
tical Economy, availing themselves of 
instruction in Literae Humaniores and 
in Modern History, but in order to avoid 
a possible misunderstanding in figures it 
has appeared convenient to assign them 
exclusively to the subject which formed 
their primary reason for connecting 
themselves with the University.” 

The old quarters have long been 
deserted, and we give you a picture of 
the handsome building in the High 
Street, adjoining the New Schools, 
where the body has now its head- 
quarters. 

The non-collegiate students have 
amalgamated clubs, which, though they 
are by no means well supported, keep a 
boat upon the river, and have two foot- 
ball teams, and a cricket eleven. There 
is also a debating society which meets 
every week in the Common Room of the 
building, and a Musical Union that 
occasionally blossoms forth into smoking 
concerts. 

The mainspring of the whole concern 
is the Censor, the Rev. R. W. M. Pope, 
D.D.,a gentleman who seems to have 
been chosen out by Providence for the 
post he has filled since Mr. Jackson 
became Rector of Exeter. The elements 
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making up the body over which he pre- 
sides are of necessity heterogeneous. All 
sorts and conditions of people become 
non-co!llegiate students for one reason or 
another: some of them very much like 
the average undergraduate, some of them 
possessed of aimsand ideasentirely remote 
from his. These diverse elements the 
Censor, by attaching every member of 
the body to himself, has welded into a 
whole, using his personal popularity for 
the best advantage of the institution he 
has charge of. 

He has the good fortune to possess an 
excellent memory, and this, added toa 
faculty of taking an interest in all men’s 
affairs, makes him the ideal head of such 
a body. There are those of his students 
—science men, for example—who do not 
need often to interview him personally in 
the course of a term, but these find 
invariably that he has managed to 
remember not only what they have done 
in the schools, and what they have yet 
to do, but also such things as he has been 
told as to their ambitions for the bigger 
future that comes after Oxford. 

This gift of memory and interest is 
rare enough to be notable. The present 
writer, for example, once went with three 
other undergraduates to breakfast at the 
house of a Professor who had reported 


MR. R. L. ABBOTT: SENIOR TUTOR 
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separately on the work of each for a 
period of three years. They had to be 
introduced to their hostess, and for a 
moment the Professor was at a loss: he 
knew that these four were Brown, Jones, 
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Smith, and Robinson, but he had not 
the remotest idea as to which was which. 
So he got over the difficulty by running 
off the names in a string, and leaving his 
wife’s quickness of perception to show 
her which of the four seemed to feel-him- 
self referred to at the mention of each 
individual name. 

As to the cost of a career at Oxford 
as a non-collegiate student the figures 
given in the Delegates’ estimate are 
quite reliable, if they be read with under- 
standing. Oxford is a place where all 
the necessities of life as it there is may 
be had of excellent quality. Lodgings, 
straw hats, flannels, blazers, boats, and 
picture-frames are the instances that 
occur to the memory most readily, and 
the truth is truest as to lodgings. The 
fees and dues payable before matri- 
culation amount to 49 Is., and here is 
what is said as to the cost of living during 
the Academical year : 

“The expense of board and lodging 
for the eight weeks of term will vary 
according to the tastes and habits of 
individuals. With care and economy a 
sum of 30s. per week will suffice. In 
some cases the average weekly expendi- 
ture has been less, but it would not be 
prudent for any onc to calculate on living 
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for a smaller sum, unless he has already 
found by experience that he can reduce 
his expenses below this limit. The 
yearly expense of living for three terms 
(Easter and Trinity Terms being counted 
together as one) may therefore be 
reckoned as follows : - 


-_ & ¢ 
Board and Lodging for 24 
weeks at 30s.a week ... 36 0 O 
University and Delegacy 
Dues... fei ae a 
Examination Fees (on the 
average) = sc 22320 
Tuition on iS a oe = 
£50 8 6 
This estimate does not include travel- 


ling, books, clothes, incidental expenses, 
or cost of living in vacations.” 

It may be added that the estimate 
only allows for necessary expenditure. 
Plenty of men have made this amount 
suffice, but in Oxford there are as many 
ways of spending money as there are 
elsewhere, and there is no place wherc 
you get quite such good value for your 
money. So that the man who has more 
at his disposal than is allowed for in the 
above estimate will be sure to find that 
he needs it. 
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EARNING from a source suffi- 

i ciently credible that the young 
Scotchman, James Boswell, son 

and heir to the Laird of Auchin- 

leck, designs some future biography of 
myself, I have favoured him with a 
measure of my company and conversa- 
tion naturally denied to most men of his 
age. His attainments, without being 
considerable, are varied, and though the 
man’s garrulity can command ne‘ther 
respect nor admiration, yet there is about 
him a charm of rude health, high spirits, 
and good temper which to undervalue or 
overlook would be at once unreasonable 
and unfair. His veneration of the writer, 
if irksome, is genuine: if at times offen- 
sive, is consistent. He has not as yet 
broke to me his intention, but the ambi- 
tion ‘was imparted to others of high 
repute. Them it is not necessary that I 
should here distinguish by their several 
appellations, but one and all inform me 
that Mr. Boswell, by constant practice 
and unceasing attention to my utterances 
in company, has so far schooled his 
memory to retrace and record with a 
startling accuracy much of the varied 
disquisition which is said to fall from 
me in conversation: together with those 
aphorisms, similes, apophthegms, new 
lights, illuminations, and repartees like- 
wise reported as occurring in the sub- 
stance of my discourse. Whether such 
a piece as must result from his assiduity 
is desirable or can be fashioned with art 
sufficient to justify its existence I shall 
not presume to determine. Fame, by 
which is understood the survival of 
human achievement, must be won by a 
man’s own sweat: but it is idle to 
imagine that the attention of successive 
generations can be arrested by the idle 
claboration of a daily life from an ‘un- 
known pen, no matter how minute the 
record or illustrious the object of it. Be 
that as it may, with a purpose to prove 
whether, indeed, it be possible by system 
and attention to commit a man’s trivial 
actions and utterances to paper, I shall 
adventure some brief data or memoranda 


carried out after the fashion that is 
reported to be followed by Mr. Boswell 
against myself. And it is fitting that 
my own embryo historian should be 
the subject of such an experiment. 
Monday: At Thrale’s. After dinner, 
to which repast Boswell was not invited, 
he arrived, and, finding a large company 
about me, thrust himself into the talk 
without ingenuity and without decorum. 
Perceiving him to be intoxicated, I 
endeavoured to silence his alcoholic 
exuberance with as little occasion for 
offence to those present as the circum- 
stance allowed. BOSWELL: “And pray, 
sir, have you dined to your satisfac- 
tion?” JOHNSON: “Sir! To thus 
interrogate a guest before his host and 
hostess is to write yourself down a 
mighty ill-bred fellow, and reveal to the 
company a plentiful lack of good 
manners and just taste.” Mrs. THRALE: 
“The man has abandoned his manners 
for another cargo.” JOHNSON: “Too 
true, madam.” MR. GOLDSMITH: “He 
has sacrificed his wit to Bacchus, sir.” 
JOHNSON : “ Aye, sir; and no divinity 
within the compass of the classics ever 
received offering more paltry.” ~ There 
was laughter at this, and, under cover of 
it, I essayed to remove Mr. Boswell 
from a circle that in reality loved him, 
and was sad before the spectacle of his 
present lapse; but the man_ stood, 
temporarily stripped of reason, naked 
of proper sense, and unashamed. He 
turned upon me in a very frenzy of 
vicious anger. BOSWELL: “You are 
pleased sir, to—to—make me the target 
of your el—elephantine pleasantries ; 
but know, sir, that James Boswell of 
Auchinleck demands an answer to— 
to ” Here he attempted to draw 
his sword, and was immediately deprived 
of that weapon by those present. 
JOHNSON: “Get thee to bed, Bozzy, 
and .” But the sweep and force of 
the utterance I had designed were inter- - 
rupted, for the man leapt towards me 
like an opera dancer. His offensive 
intention failed of its effect, happily for 
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him, and, at the very commencement of 
the onset, he fell over Mrs. Thrale’s negro, 
who was about to hand me coffee and 
cakes. Ethiopian, Scotchman, cream, 
sugar, and sweetmeats of a dozen sorts 
encountered the ground in the very 
extremity of chaotic confusion. Where- 
upon Thrale sent men for a coach, and 
Boswell was presently conveyed from 
amongst us. JOHNSON: “Now who 


and had suffered some temporary dis- 
coloration to the cuticle in the region 
of his right eye. He chose to enlighten 
me as to the cause, and explained that 
the men who conveyed him home on the 
previous night were responsible. Bos- 
WELL: “Chairmen and coachmen always 
ask too much.” JOHNSON: “No, sir, 
they never ask me too much.” Bos- 
WELL: “But the exception proves 





» “*BOSWELL WAS PRESENTLY 


shall dare affirm that my notorious 
antipathy to the Scotch rests on a mere 
airy basis of humour, without sufficient 
incentive and provocation seldom long 
absent from my elbow?” None of the 
company took it upon themselves to 
traverse my utterance or question the 
justice of my conclusion. 

Tuesday: Mr. Boswell waited upon 
me about noon. He wasof pallid aspect, 


CONVEYED FROM AMONGST US ’ 


the rule. If it is a question of 
weights and measures, you———”_ JOHN- 
SON (taking him up sharply): “Stay, sir! 
To what a pitiable extremity must he be 
reduced who thrusts personality upon his 
argument. Know this, sir: All dead 
weight is heavier than that which lives; 
and folly dead drunk must ever cause a 
chairman more labour than wisdom 
sober.” He made haste to assure me 
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that he had intended no impertinent 
allusion; and he proceeded to deplore 
his conduct on the preceding evening 
with such humility and regret that my 
choler subsided. JOHNSON: “Alas! sir, 
if regret could but banish the conse- 
quences of folly! But religion testifies 
and experience proves that no ill deed 
escapes from due exaction of penalty.” 
BOSWELL: “I visit Mrs. Thrale’s anon 
to express the utmost sorrow for my 
conduct.” JOHNSON: “Do so, sir.” 
BOSWELL: “And yet, dear sir, if you 
consider, there appears nothing very 
singular in the course which I pursued. 
What gentleman of quality can say he 
has never been the worse for good wine? 
And who is there would wish so to 
declare, even if he could?” . JOHNSON: 
“This is not regret for an offence, but 
rather a rebellious attempt to palliate it.” 
BOSWELL: “Then I will never drink 
wine again, if you so advise me.” JOHN- 
SON: “Sir, this is the puerile irresponsi- 
bility of a babbling infant. Yet, if years 
be the standard by which we estimatc 
your age, you are no longer a child. At 
least I am not your schoolmaster.” 
BOSWELL: “I would you had been, sir, 
then I should have been a wiser man.” 


JouNnson: “I know not that, but you 
might have been a sorer boy.” BOSWELL: 


“Nay, sir, chide no more. I am heartily 
sorry for my misdeeds, and my punish- 
ment is severe enough, for it chiefly lies 
in the thought that I have given you 
pain.” JOHNSON: “Only the pain, sir, 
of seeing my own species reduced below 
the level of those lower orders of beasts 
whose control was given to humanity at 
creation.” He proceeded to whine about 
the profound depression of his spirits 
and the particular depths of misery in 
which he always discovered himself to 
be plunged after consciousness of having 
played the fool in a public place. JOHN- 
SON: “Repetition will blunt the edge of 
most emotions. If folly publicly dis- 
played occasions you such uneasiness, 
you should be accustomed by this time 
to the mental condition you describe. 
But I will scold no more. Come, sir, let 
us take a walk down Fleet Street.” 
BOSWELL: “It rains, sir.” JOHNSON: 
“What then, sir? Does too much wine 
make a man afraid of water?” We 
walked out to the tavern known as “The 
Cheshire Cheese,” and it afforded me 
some entertainment to observe, despite 
his recent utterances, that Mr. Boswell’s 
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first mandate to the drawer was a pint 
of red wine. We ate of veal and prunes, 
and during the progress of our repast 
he invited me to express an opinion on 
a certain individual who enjoyed high 
office as the result of interest rather than 
merit. JOHNSON: “Sir, I entertain no 
opinion of him.” BOSWELL: “Is that to 
say, sir, that you hold a bad opinion of 
him?” JOHNSON: “No, sir; it is not. 
Had I held him in bad opinion, I should 
have so expressed myself. To entertain 
no opinion of a man is to deny the mind 
all consideration of him.” He left me 
soon afterwards, but had evidently for- 
gotten his penitential visit to Mrs. Thrale. 
I, however, restored the matter to his 
memory, and he thanked me with effusion 
and went his way. 

Wednesday: He called and drank tea 
with Mrs. Williams and me. The pro- 
pinquity of my cat evidently occasioned 
him some discomfort, and I reproved 
him. JOHNSON: “How vain is it in 
you, sir, to let a poor dumb beast effect 
your ease and interfere with your com- 
fort.” BOSWELL: “ But it is mo¢ dumb, 
sir; it mews and shows in a dozen ways 
that it desires my friendship.” JOHNSON: 
“ Why, then, deny it such a simple boon? 
If the cat is worthy of the intimacy of 
Samuel Johnson, surely James Boswell 
need not scorn its society.” Mrs. 
WILLIAMS: “ I'll wager you know many 
bigger rascals, Mr. Boswell.” JOHNSON: 
“ Nay, madam, we are not concerned with 
morals, but breeding. This cat is a 
gentleman. After a friendship extend- 
ing over a considerable portion of his 
life, and no small fraction of my own, | 
find that the epithet of ‘gentleman’ may 
be bestowed upon him without offence to 
truth. He can hold his peace, and he 
never bores me with ill-timed reflections 
on human or feline affairs.’ Boswell, 
though the condition is rare with him, 
was moody, a state into which the pre- 
sence of my harmless tabby hath afore- 
time thrown him. He either failed tc 
appreciate my humorous treatment of 
the beast and sly allusion to himself, or, 
of set purpose, overlooked both. Such 
conduct in my presence is unlike him, 
for though apt to hold his place in most 
conversation, and ready enough with 
comment and quotation (of a sort usually 
obvious enough to scarce escape the 
charge of superfluity), yet he willingly 
suffers occultation in my presence, and 
rarely exhibits to my observation any 
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mood other than one of obsequious 
reverence and studious attention. Upon 
my dismissal of the cat to that private 
or nocturnal phase of his career which 
he conceals from his master, yet which is 
scarcely of such an esoteric nature but 
that the flight of human imagination 
create a phantasmagorial image of it, 
Boswell recovered a little of his cus- 


so exuberant, so superlative, so volatile, 
while a mild tonic, viewed on level 
ground and clothed after the modes pre- 
scribed by a high civilisation, must have 
become at once intoxicating, bewildering 
and, perhaps, disgusting,if displayed, as 
he suggested, within the barbarous cir- 
cumference of a Highlander’s petticoat 
upon some conspicuous elevation in the 
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tomary high spirit. He pressed me as 
usual to accompany him on a journey to 
the Islands of the Hebrides, and ex- 
patiated, not without elegance, on their 
savage situation and the ferocity and 
nobility of Nature as there exhibited. 
BOSWELL: “ You must see me kilted on 


the mountain-tops, sir.” JOHNSON: “If 
that is your primary inducement to the 


enterprise I would as willingly remain in 
town.” Truly the spectacle of this man, 
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Isles of Skye or Mull. He talked of 
various matters, uttered no word whose 
original wisdom or exceptional idiotcy 
rendered it worthy of commemoration 
and then took his leave. 

Thursday: I saw nothing of Mr. 
Boswell, and was none the worse. 

Friday : He carried me to Drury Lane 
Theatre, where Mr. Garrick was playing 
to an audience of the scantiest possible 
dimensions. The piece, a wretched one 
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‘ accounted for this, and we witnessed it 
upon the final evening of its representa- 
tion. Langton and Beauclerk joined us 
in the pit, and Boswell loudly anim- 
adverted on Garrick’s lack of perspicuity 
in lending his genius to such a poor 
poet. I pointed out that, so far as 
Garrick was concerned, the piece was 
very well, in that he had the lion’s share 
of the heroic passages, and, indeed, all 
that there was worthy an actor's atten- 
tion. JOHNSON: “ His ability lends a 
meretricious significance to a creation 
which, if examined in the closet, would 
be found poverty-stricken as to ideas, 
futile and faulty as to construction, and 
remote from art or nature as truth is 
remote from falsehood.” Forgetting that 
we were in a public place, 1 made this 
assertion with greater sonority of intona- 
tion than the occasion demanded ; and 
some child in the gallery flung a semi- 
devoured orange, which was unquestion- 
ably designed for myself, but struck 
Mr. Boswell. BOSWELL: “Zounds! 
This passes belief, that a clown should 
dare—I will go up this instant and 
chastise the rascal!” JOHNSON: “ Nay, 
sir, he was in the right. He has paid, as 


we have, for his entertainment ; and be 
it noted that the fellow expended his 


money in order to obtain a view And 
enjoy a hearing of Mr. Garrick, not you.” 
BOSWELL: “ He meant to hit you, sir ; 
that is what enrages me.” JOHNSON: 
“ Aye, and had the correctness of his 
aim equalled the ardour of his just 
indignation, I ” BEAUCLERK (/nter- 
rupting me): “ Nay, sir; let me pray 
silence. The players are bending sour 
looks upon us.” JOHNSON : “ They have 
reason on their side. Silence! Silence!” 
We then turned our attention to the 
drama, followed tragic circumstances of 
death and disaster with all proper 
sobriety of demeanour, and, upon the 
completion of the act, went within the 
precints of the stage to see Mr. Garrick. 
I observed without difficulty that he 
suffered from a mighty ill-humour : and, 
indeed, his first remark, addressed to 
myself, left us in no doubt as to his 
irascibility. GARRICK: “You are to 
know, Dr. Johnson, that people come to 
my theatre to see me.” JOHNSON 
(smiling): “Nay, Davy, not always.” 
This allusion to the extremely slender 
proportions of his audience was not taken 
in that spirit best calculated to lessen the 
force of the jest. To state the player's 
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exact reply appears unnecessary ; let it 
suffice when I assert that Mr. Garrick was 
rude. But a worse concatenation of events 
followed. Mr. Boswell came upon us at this 
moment, from some interchangeof civility 
with one of the ladies of the stage; and 
with ill-timed pleasantry, very character- 
istic of his bad judgment in matters of 
taste, jested openly upon the poor 
audience and wondered what might be 
its financial equivalent. To say that Mr. 
Garrick surprised Mr. Boswell by the 
vigour and fire of his retort would be to 
state too mildly the case. The tragedian 
assuming a look of extreme ferocity, bid 
Mr. Boswell henceforth mind his business 
and never again dare to present his per- 
son behind the scenes before he was 
bidden. BOSWELL: “This is unman- 
nerly, sir; I did but jest.” JOHNSON : 
“ Nay, sir, a quip levelled at the private 
concerns of an individual, a jest which 
depends for its point on another’s ill- 
luck in the affairs of his business or pro- 
fession, is not of that humour which a 
gentleman should at any time permit 
himself. Enough of this. Mr. Garrick 
is right and you are wrong.” Mr. Bos- 
WELL (permitting his anger to assert a re- 
grettable supremacy over him): * Damn it, 
I am always wrong.” JOHNSON: “Then, 
sir, mend your obstinate persistency in 
errorand strive to besometimes right ; and 
know also that an oath has an ill sound 
always, and never more so than when 
uttered in the company of those whose 
position or piety—” Here the business 
of the stage demanded our sudden silence 
and departure. We were, in fact, hustled 
from our place with an abruptness which 
cut the thread of my discourse. What 
thereupon became of Mr. Boswell I know 
not. For myself I returned no more to 
the auditorium, but left the theatre and 
returned home alone. Upon ulterior 
consideration I perceived that I had 
erred and took an early occasion of ac- 
quainting both Garrick and Boswell of 
that fact; and I accompanied the informa- 
tion with those expressions of regret 
proper to it. 

Friday : We took dinner at the house 
of a worthy silk mercer. The company 
was in no sense literary or intellectual. 
Talk indeed we had, but conversation if 
reduced to amonologue perforce perishes. 
Boswell broke a lance or two with me 
for the benefit of those present ; but there 
was no man there of a calibre to awaken 
my intercst, no opposing material of a 
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surface tough enough to rub a spark from 
me. We returned in a chaise and Bos- 
well appeared so elated that I asked him 
the reason of his high spirits. BOSWELL: 
“ Well, sir, I have rarely enjoyed conver- 
sation so much.” JOHNSON: “ Words 
were uttered, even to weariness, but I 
heard no conversation.” BOSWELL: 
“Why, sir, they hung on your every 
utterance.” JOHNSON: “Aye, as they 


the other side and so turn my victory 
into defeat.” 

He came with me to my dwelling and 
we sat late, for he was about to return to 
Scotland, and there seemed no pro- 
bability of another meeting between us 
for extended periods of time. As the 
moment of our parting approached Mr. 
Boswell relapsed into silence and sighs. 
JOHNSON: “ Nay, sir, have donewith these 





“*SURPRISED HIM BY THE VIGOUR OF HIS RETORT” 


would hang on the actions of a contor- 
tionist, of a rope dancer, or the voice of 
an Italian singer.” BOSWELL. “ True, 
there was nothing to call out your 
powers.” JOHNSON: “No, sir.” Bos- 
WELL: * Yet I found myself talking a 
great deal and confuting the city people 
with ease.” JOHNSON: “If it lay 
within your power to confute them, 
there can have existed but little need 
for me to speak.” BOSWELL: “But 
I am glad you did not oftener take 


futile expressions of an artificial emotion. 
We have enjoved each the society of 
the other, and now the tide of human 
affairs renders a parting of greater or 
less duration necessary between us. 
Heed your business; recollect the advan- 
tages of your education, the exactions 
consequent on your position, and the 
duty you owe to your God, your father, 
and your king. Write as the occasion 
serves, but let me have no more unmanly 
outbursts of imaginary low spirits or 
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simulated misery. You are as yet young, 
and the world lies before you; seek, 
therefore, to be contented ; remember 
vour friends, and be grateful for small 
mercies. These precepts, duly followed, 
will rob evil of half its sting, will fortify 
your soul against the world, and enable 
you, with a mind conscious of right, to 
look your fellows in the face and fear no 
man. Now farewell.” He made a 
reply, which combined expressions of 
regard and an incoherent assembly of 
ill-assorted adjectives. He then pressed 
my hand fervently, and went upon his 
way. 

Whether I shall see the man again is 
known alone to the Mysterious Contriver 
of human meetings and partings. There 
is much good in him; he hath fair 
measure of scholarship, and a heart not 
readily turned to ill. Small indeed he 
must be confessed, but against his limita- 
tion of mind and narrowness of horizon 
may be set a busy, bustling, inquiring 
spirit, not apt to be offended, and not 
readily rushing into enmity. He has, 


despite his frivolous affectation of gloom, 


FIRST RUSTIC: 
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the cheerfulness of a canary ; and may, 
indeed, be likened to that spritely song- 
ster at many points. There is a riotous 
joy of life in him, as in the bird, which, 
exhibited even in a caged fowl at all 
seasons, becomes irritating, if not dis- 
gusting, but which, displayed in a humar 
creature, must cause first amazement, 
then annoyance, and finally contempt. 
That he will have the energy and in- 
dustry to complete and publish such a 
life of me as my friends have declared 
he designs is difficult to believe ; while 
as for my own hasty annotations of a 
week in the society of Mr. Boswell, they 
may well terminate upon this page. 
And as the subsequent perusal of such a 
trifle would, give neither pleasure nor 
edification to my fellows, this idle frag- 
ment shall now be relegated to the 
recesses of my waste-paper basket or 
the inflammatory embraces of my fire. 
EpiTor’s NoTe.—Dr. Johnson doubt- 
less selected the waste-paper basket ; 
hence our ability to publish this un- 
known fragment from his Titan pen. 


MY MATE DIDN’T SEE you” 


DRAWN BY G. ROLLER 
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Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 


O be less vague as to location, my 
garden is well within the four- 
mile radius, and probably none 
save myself would deem it a place 

of delight. It is but an ordinary Lon- 
don back-patch, brick-bound, and, to the 
casual eye, forlorn and dreary half the 
year. Exactly measured it may be little 
more than fifty feet in length, by thirty 
in breadth. Yet to me it has no limit: 
it stretches upwards to the skies, annex- 
ing the moon and the stars; while it 
reaches westward until it owns the sun- 
sets. It crosses the cramping brick 
walls and takes in the beautiful pleasure- 
grounds of our neighbour and friend: 
his noble trees are almost ours; we enjoy 
the fragrance of his mignonette, and 
rejoice when his tall lilacs bear a heavier 
blossom than usual. When, on summer 
afternoons, we take tea on our balcony, 
it is his trees that insure our seclusion; and 
the liquid plash of his fountain falls re- 
treshingly on our ears. And has not Babs, 
in the character of a ship-wrecked sailor, 
drifted thousands of miles over our nar- 
row gravel walk in a packing-case, his 
sole provisions being chocolate creams 
and lemonade? Time fails me to tell 
how often he has been Robinson Crusoe 
with the lawn for desert-island, and the 
cat for Man Friday. But to return to 
our limitations. It was only after cer- 


tain untoward experiences of the jobbing 
gardener that we awoke to a sense of the 
charming possibilities that even the cir- 
cumscribed area of a town garden holds 
Of course, we did 
resolutely 


for loving workers. 
not learn this till we had 


discarded the services of the professional 
distractor. 

The London nurseryman is the enemy 
of individuality. He has but one faith, 
and that is ribbon gardening. Experi- 
ence has taught him that it is less con- 
ducive to brain-fag, and also that it pays 
better to arrange all the gardens under 
his guardianship in uniform style. In 
spring he likes them to reveal trim, un- 
interesting lines of red, white, and blue 
hyacinths, with perhaps an edging of 
yellow crocus. Once this efflorescence 
is over, he digs up the bulbs and carries 
them off—the owner of the garden being 
probably unaware that, left in the ground 
or dried and replanted later, these same 
bulbs would bloom another season—and 
refills the beds with scarlet geraniums, 
with a garnish of blue lobelia, or arranges 
a symphony of yellow calceolarias and 
white marguerites. Should he be a man 
of exceptiona! originality of mind, he 
may add fuchsias, or induce you to order 
begonias, but rarely do his wildest ideas 
soar above the three primary bedding 
plants. Doubtless his favourite arrange- 
ment looks neat and gives little trouble, 
but when ninety out of every hundred 
gardens are bedecked alike, the soul not 
wholly commonplace yearns for a little 
variety. 

When we took possession of our 
garden its aspect was distinctly depress 
ing. A shabby-genteel shrub graced 
the centre of a neglected lawn that was 
encircled by a moss-grown walk, in its 
turn surrounded by barren flower borders. 
The brick walls facing east and west, and 
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the sunny back of the house, were fes- 
tooned with vines, which, though merely 
wearing the aspect of withered sticks in 
winter, never fail to clothe the bricks 
and mortar with a luxuriant leafage in 
summer. Despite their age, they put 
forth annually pretty little bunches of 
sour, half-wild grapes, a fruit that even 
the daring of boyhood, as exempli- 
fied in Babs, lacks courage to attack. 
Some former tenant of sanguine tem- 
perament had long ago planted four 
fruit-trees on the edge of the grass, 
cherry, plum, pear, and apple. Being 
over-shadowed they bloom but scantily. 
Still the plum-tree in the corner oblig- 
ingly nets its branches into a bower-like 
shade, and every second year the daunt- 
less apple-tree proudly bears several 
scores of apples, presumably resting from 
its labours every alternate season. I 
cannot truthfully declare that the fruit 
at its ripest is aught but green and 
woody ; or that cook’s well-intentioned 
attempt to convert it to edible form by 
slow simmering in syrup was other than 
a ghastly failure. Yet the pink and 
white blossoms with radiant gold hearts 
are .lovely against the clear sunny sky 
that even London boasts in early May. 


And the fruit on the straggling branches 
has quite a decorative effect among the 
russet autumn foliage. 

The local nurseryman whom I sum- 


moned in consultation on our first 
arrival, after hinting at the advisability 
of certain improvements, such as re- 
turfing the lawn, or pulling down our 
conservatory and building a_ greater, 
looked critically at the soil in the 
borders. 

“ This earth seems a bit poor. I think 
you'd better have a load of manure put 
on, m’,” he observed with the air of an 
oracle. 

“ Do you really think so?” I hazarded 
timidly. “I thought it looked very 
heavy and rich.” 

Scooping up a handful he examined 
it carefully. “Well, yes, so it is,” he 
murmured. “Then you'd better have 
some sand dug in.” Which showed the 
precise value of his opinion. 

Well, during that first season, the 
nurseryman and his satellites had their 
will of my garden. They mowed and 
rolled and pottered to an exasperating 
extent. The place never seemed quite 
free from their paralysing presence. I 
knew not the moment some slouching 
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man might invade the precincts. One 
evening, after an unhappy day spent 
in fascinatedly watching two ancient- 
mariner-like men doddering about “tidy- 
ing up ”—uprooting in their progress a 
little orange-tree Babs had grown from a 
pip, and digging away all trace of certain 
promising seedlings of my own—it sud- 
denly occurred to me that if these men 
could learn the art of horticulture, surely 
I could do the same, and that I might do 
the gardening myself in future. It was 
a bold resolve, and one involving many 
blunders in the early stages. Now I can 
confidently affirm that there is no easier 
science in the elementary stages, nor one 
more engrossing when achieved. At first, 
of course, I purchased endless flowers in 
pots—things grown in hot-houses that, 
planted out, made haste to wilt away. 
I tried to grow delicate things from seed, 
and got them to blooming-point just as 
the first frost arrived to blight them. I 
experimented with flowers that grew 
weedy and plants that spindled, and 
learned that, after all, experience is the 
most thorough teacher. 

As I write, the aspect of my garden 
has changed. The bleak north wall is 
comfortably clad with Irish ivy, and the 
bare border at its base is transformed 
into a flourishing rockery, and many 
daffodils, which seem just as willing to 
scent urban winds as any other, illumine 
the darkest and shadiest corners. The 
melancholy shrub has abdicated in favour 
of a good-sized flower bed, wherein a 
mass of pink hyacinths is beginning to 
show colour. The broad edging of scillas 
is already in bloom, and will throw up 
fresh sprays of its azure flowers for a 
month longer; while the wallflower plots 
that intersect the hyacinths, having 
flourished during the mild winter, give 
promise of abundant beauty. 

When these have passed and gone the 
bulbs will be lifted, and left covered with 
earth in a corner to ripen, and the bed 
refilled with ferns and blue Canter- 
bury bells, a cluster of. rose-coloured 
hollyhocks being set in the centre to 
give height to the arrangement. Once 
Babs and I take those rambles among 
country lanes that are our delight in 
April: we will explore the byeways in 
search of foxgloves, which will succeed 
the Canterbury bells, and even bloom 
freely in the gloomiest corners of the 
rockery. The most beautiful of all the 
flowers that consent gracefully to be- 
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come town belles is the tall Madonna 
lily, the grand old white lily blooming in 
June. Many amateurs fail to grow it, 
not knowing that, unlike other lilies, it 
must be established in its winter quarters 
before the end of August. Planted then 
it promptly sends up a tuft of bright 
green leaves, which remain verdant 
through the most severe weather. This 
sweet lily is cheap in price: it multiplies 
marvellously, and save that it relishes a 
little fresh soil placed round its roots 
occasionally, craves no manner of atten- 
tion, but it must be planted early. 

The broad flower border occupying the 
sunny end of the lawn is full of tender 
green things all eager to disclose their 
coming beauties. Here it was that the 
dragon tulips and the Shirley poppies 
made so brave a show last summer. 
Only the crocuses—yellow, purple, and 
white—are on view now, but different 
species of narcissii are pointing sharp, 
green buds heavenwards. The auri- 
culas are tentatively unfolding their 
powdered heads: even the three new 
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rose-bushes are timidly advancing tiny 
scarlet shoots to meet the March winds. 
In the side borders where the sunflowers 
rear tall heads in autumn, the late tulips 
and peonies having pierced the ground 
are growing apace. The warm nook 
under the south wall of the house, snugly 
sheltered too by the overhanging balcony, 
was early aglow. First, greatly daring, 
came the winter aconites with their 
miniature gold cups, then followed 
closely the frail snowdrops. Now there 
are glowing clusters of orange crocus, 
and clumps of blue and red hyacinths, 
with sundry polyanthus-narcissii over- 
topping their lowly stature. 

In our neighbour's pleasaunce a majes- 
tic black poplar displays his rich array of 
golden tassels. From amongst the fairy- 
like bloom of an almond-tree in the 
corner, a thrush is trilling melodiously, 
and Our Quiet Friend has just brought 
us a bunch of velvety willow catkins. 
Yes: Spring has come at last. 


MURIEL BABBINGTON-BRIGHT. 




















The Fashions of the Month 





HE weather this spring has not 
been encouraging for the produc- 
tion of spring garments, and 
tailor-made gowns are almost 

the only things one has had any excuse 
for wearing. Shoolbred shows a very 
pretty costume simple in design yet 
sufficiently decorative to be suitable for 
almost any occasion. It is a coat and 
skirt in fawn-coloured cloth. The coat 
is a half-length one, with square fronts, a 
slit up the back, and two buttons below 
the waist. The novelty of the costume 
consists in the bolero of the same 
material that forms the bodice of this 
coat. It is covered with rich and taste- 
ful embroidery in shaded silks and beads, 
and is at once quiet and distinguished. 
With a hat of rough moss-green straw, 
trimmed with richly-tinted wallflower 
and green satin ribbon, this dress looks 
very well. Another idea of Messrs. 
Shoolbred’s is a cape and skirt in a 
small black and white check. The cape 
fits close to the body behind, and is 
finished off with a sash of broad black 
satin ribbon whose ends fall over the 
skirt behind. Knots of black satin ribbon 
on the shoulders and at the back of the 
neck finish off the cape. With this cape 
and skirt a blouse of black surah trimmed 
with tiny frills edged with butter-coloured 
Valenciennes would look well, and a stiff 
white collar and red satin stock (the 
genuine old-fashioned stock of early 
Victorian days) would appropriately 
complete it at the neck. Add to-these 
a hat of poppy-red straw trimmed with 
poppy-red roses and a black satin 
en tout cas lined with poppy red, and 
you have a cheerful and useful costume 
for all varieties of spring weather. 
Messrs. Jay are showing some very 
pretty and smart walking costumes. One, 
in pale grey cloth, has a coquettish little 
Eton jacket cut into tabs behind and 
trimmed with several rows of grey satin 
ribbon, which follow the curves of the 
tabs. The skirt is plain except for a 
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series of square tabs which form a sort 
of basque, and are divided from the 
zouave by a folded grey satin belt. The 
shape of the zouave is particularly good, 
and they have copied it in velvet and 
cloth trimmed with braid. Another pretty 
spring costume of theirs is in a helio- 
trope and white checked canvas trimmed 
with white braid. There are rows of 
braid running round the hem and up 
the front of the skirt. This also has a 
very original zouave. It is cut away at 
the neck with revers, and then almost 
meets above the waist, the fronts being 
trimmed with white braid and pearl 
buttons. It is worn with a front of fine 
white silk muslin trimmed with yeliow 
lace. A green cloth coat and skirt is 
trimmed with black braid. There are 
vertical lines of braid on the coat that 
approach each other at the waist. An 
Eton jacket of fine blue cloth is worn 
with a white satin shirt box-pleated in 
front and a rough check skirt with a little 
crimson in it. The revers of the zouave 
are cut out im quaint conventional 
curves. 

Our first illustration shows a_ very 
pretty blue serge gown trimmed with 
black and gold braid and worn with a 
vest of pale green chiffon. The quaint 
Tam-o’-Shanter toque is of blue and 
green shot silk with black plumes and a 
bit of gold passementerie round the 
crown. The high collar and bow in 
front are of moss-green velvet. Here 
also one may note the almost universal 
bolero and the tightness. of the sleeve 
relieved by the capelets on the shoulders. 

For these tailor-made gowns our 
readers will find no better material than 
pure-wool Irish homespuns, such as are 
made and sold by Hamilton and Co., 
Port Rush. They are all hand-made, 
but the firm also sells a variety of excel- 
lent suitings and costume tweeds woven 
on Irish looms. The colours of these 
homespuns are charming: there is a 
tint of the moorland and the bog about 


*.” Patierns of the Costumes which appear tn these pages will be forwarded by post airect from the Office of 


“THe Lupe ATE,” 34, 
1s. Od. ; Jacket or Bodice, 15. ; 


Bouverie Street, on the following terms: 
; Do. (cut to measure), 15. 6d.; 


Cate or Shirt, 1s.; Do. (cut to measure), 
Whole Costume, 2s.; Do. (cut to measure), 


2s. 6d. Full particuiars for self measurement and jorm of application will usually be found at end of book. 
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them, and they are a pleasant change 
from the inartistic aniline dyes too 
popula: nowadays. There is a pretty 
clean, cool, homespun in pale grey tints 
which would make excellent spring 
dresses. Fora girl at school a dress of 
this, relieved, perhaps, by a ruby velvet 
bolero, would be pretty, warm, and dur- 
able. A charming suiting in a sort of 
bird’s egg blue, mixed with fawn, has been 
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chosen by the Duchess of York, and the 
scarlet serge of this firm is splendid in 
texture and delightful in colour. 

Our second illustration gives an ex- 
cellent model for a velveteen blouse, 
than which nothing is more useful for a 
cold spring day, when one wishes to look 
fresh and bright and yet be warm. 
The one in our illustration is green, and 
is ornamentcd witha fine green and gold 
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braid. The front is of fine yellow lace, 
the skirt of green cloth, and the hat is of 
coarse green straw, witha crown covered 
with pink and red shaded roses There 
are Paradise plumes at one side, and 
green ribbons at the other. 

A pretty blouse in green shot silk has 
a box-pleat in front and behind of close, 
fine guipure over white silk, and a folded 
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belt of vivid rose pink moiré velvet. 
On either side the box-pleat, back and 
front, and down the outside of the sleeve, 
there is a pretty device of narrow black 
ribbon velvet, twisted back and forward 
after the military fashion. Another 
blouse, of black chiffon, with full bishop's 
sleeves that are a mass of the tiniest 
tucks, has a bolero of black silk, whose 
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fronts are scalloped like a shell, the 
markings being reproduced horizontally 
by gold cord. 

Our third illustration shows a very 
pretty chiffon evening bodice of the 
palest pink, trimmed with creamy lace 
and pearls. It has, of course, the in- 
evitable rucked, transparent sleeve, and 
the waistband is of rose-pink glacé 
ribbon. 

Red hats seem likely to be very 
popular this spring. Red and black 
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have been done to death, but the new 
red is a poppy-red, and is trimmed 
entirely with ribbons and flowers of the 
same shade. A pretty hat is one made 
of silver tricotrine covered with black 
net, with a bunch of cherries and green 
leaves on the top of the crown. A 
black crinoline hat jetted with black 
sequins is turned up sharp behind, 
with a bunch of yellow roses and black 
Paradise plumes. Another bunch ot 
yellow roses lies on the top of the 
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crown, and the Paradise plumes mount 
guard between. 

A pretty shade for spring is that 
which comes midway between blue and 
mauve, the colour, in fact, of a “blue” 
hyacinth. A straw of this trimmed with 
soft silk and crépe, the same colour, 
relieved only by a bunch of primulas, is 
both delicate and dainty. 

The newest fans are small and glitter- 
ing, and the universal sequin sparkles 
everywhere. The passion for boleros 
gives an opportunity for displaying pretty 
belts. A narrow band of leather, with 
open-work metal-work set with jewels 
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above it, looks well. Grey lizard leather 
under a quaintly fashioned open-work of 
oxidised silver set with large opals goes 
with many things, and green crocodile 
leather covered with silver and turquoises 
is very individual. 

The foundation of everything, how- 
ever, is a good corset, and an excellent 
one is the P. and S., whose special fea- 
ture is the new rustless stiffener called 
“ zairod,” which they use instead of steel. 
Certainly there is no more corroding 
care than a rusted steel, and we cannot 
but be grateful to the P. and S. for doing 
away with it. 
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Two Prize Medals, Pa Bhp. aa 


CAMBRIC 


“ Their Irish Cambrics have a world- 
wide fame.” —The Quiver. 





Children’s, 1/3; Ladies’, 2/3; 
POCKET Gents’, 3/3 per doz. Hemstitched: 
Ladies’, 2/9; Gents’, 3/11 per doz. 

Illustrated 
fc ee | HANDKERGHIEFS 
Post Free. . 














Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz.; Dinner Napkins, 
+7) « doz. Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/11 ; 
3 yds., 5/11 each ; Ritchen Table er 
1144d. each. Ra Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 
lies’ 1/tx per yard. Es Towelling, 344d. per yard. Sur- 


plice Linen, plice Linen, 7d. per yard 
Linen Dusters, 3/3; 
Glass Cloths, 4/6 per doz. 








eo DAMASK Fine Linens and Linen 
TABLE & HOUSE LINEN. 

LIN N Ladies’ 3-fold, from 3/6 

E COLLARS, 4/11 per doz. 

doz. Matchless 

Shirts, oe quality, 

Lo 

4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-doz.n (to measure, 

2/- extra). 
for Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 
Appointments to the Queen 


a 834d. per yard. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. 
per doz. Gents’, 4-fold, 
ger. ech  GUFFS & SHIRTS. 
ng-cloth, with 
N.B.—To prevent delay, all letter orders & enquiries 
and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
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BRITISH STARCH 
ITIS THE BEST. 


Us 





= COMPAGHEE FR PRANCAISE. 
Soy Ky: Fe omens 


~ £10,000 REWARD! 
=> See eee" in every Packet 


: Ti 
ee ¥ = Delicious, 7k 23 Dietetic, 
£°S) J 3 Sustaining. — Vide ANaysts. 


LONDON WORKS, BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


6d. Packets & ib. Tins 7d. 





| MASON’S 


/GINGER WINE ESSENCE 


) A Sixpenny Bottle will, in six minutes, make sixty 
glasses of Delicious Non-:lcoholic Wine. 


] MASON ’S EXTRACT OF HERBS for making 
) Delicious Non Intoxieating Beer. A 6d. Bottle makes 
8Gallons. Sample Bottic. 8 stamps, or a Sample 
p of both Post Free for 15 stamps. Agents Wanted. 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 


] 
) MASON S  \norttincHam 
) oie) Fa 5 ae 2 >) 4 | oh 


THE BEST MADE 
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SATIN POLISH 


Is unequalled for Ladies’ and Children’s 

Boots and Shoes, Hand and Travelling 

Bags, Trunks, Harness, and all Black 
Leather Goods. 


it is not a Spirit Varnish, & will not injure the Leather. 


SATIN BROWN CREAM 


For cleaning and polishing Brown Boots and 
Shoes of all kinds 


SATIN WHITE and BLACK CREAMS 


For improving all kinds of Patent Leather and 
Glace Kid. 


MAGIC BRONZE 


Gives to Old Boots 
and Shoes, 
Ornaments, etc., 
the appearance of 
new. 


ARMY & NAVY 
LIQUID 
BLACKING 


Gives a Brilliant Jet 
Black Polish quickly. 











GLYCOLA CKEAM neither sticky nor y; 3» dome 
Cures cracked hands, chaps 
U hey all’ over the world. -» ey hp A 
Direct gd., 

Sold Everywhere. 








FOR 
CHAPPED 
HANDS. 


GLYCOLA TOILET SOAP contains all the beneficial qualities 
of Glycola ear Softens hard water. An ideal Toilet Soap. 
tablet. 1/6 per box 
GLYCOLA FAMIL SOAP. Perfection of Soaps at a moder- 
ate price. Softens hard water. Improves skin and complexion 
44. per table ; 1/- per box of three. Sold Everywhere. 








N.B.—If Glycola Cream Soap and Tooth Powder be 


qrters, for 3 worth of goods and upwards, Post 


a Perfect Toilet Comfort is assured. All 
Ree. T. J. et ARK. The Laboratory, Crouch End, London, N 


/ 
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BERT LASS 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver and Female Ailments. 


OVER G,COO,000 BOXES SOLD YEARLY. 
PREPARED ONLY BY THE PrRorRIETOR— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 





Paintep sy THe Brack anp Waite Pususwinc Company, Limirep, at 33, Bouverte Street; AND PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. P. Mowcxron, at 63, Freer Srreer, Lonpon, E.C.—Aprarit, 1397 
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pagADBURY'S 


ee = 
COCOA 
LY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. 


fo ALKALIES USED 
(As in many of the Dutch Cocoas ). 













‘*The standard of highest purity at present 
etatnabte.” *— LANCET. 


EPILEPTIC 
Pits. 


TRENCH’S REMEDY. 


Write to Manager for Pamphiet and Consultation 
Form. 


THE REMEDY DEPOT, 33, S. FREDERICK ST., DUBLIN. 














BRITISH WORKMAN'S & GENERAL 
THE BRITISH at a 
WORTH ome St., Fins’ ay Sot, District 
Pima WORKMAN'S =S22 555.5 
as 3 ORDINARY AND 
_ctes venders INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 
No Irksome Restrictions; Liberal Terms ; 


tal round, and Sage Surrender Values; Prompt Settlements ; 
Experience bids me The LIFE OFFICE of the PEOP Annual Income, £438,250. 
this declare,” LE. Chairman—JOHN C. FOWKE. 


Managing Director—HENRY PORT 





GOLD MEDAL, Universal Cookery and Feed Exhibition, 1896, for PURITY and EXCELLENCE. 


ITHE NEW VINEGAR 


VICTORIA DATE WINEGAR.—An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Flavour and Aroma, 
made from Dates, and pronounced by experts in Culinary matters superior to Malt or Wine Vinegars. 


For ALL Domestic Uses. 
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It Stands Alone! 


As the snow-capped summit |} ment of making a penny equal a shilling 
of an isolated mountain peak, all | a purchasing power? — QuakerOats 
a-glitter‘with the slanting sun- | has done this, plac @ ing within the 
shine, compels the gaze of the | grasp of the weal thy and poor 





















































dweller in the valley, so like, the greatest 
does the exalted pre-eminence o health food and diet- 
Quaker Oats challenge: the deli cacy. In the 
intelligence of the whole ‘ mansions of the rich, in the cot- 


dom. Therg 
it stands ! Over - top ' palaces and in dingy tene- 
ping, over- shad. — x ments alike has 
owing all competi@m aes Quaker Oats be- 
tion, with its wide a) ome a house- 
extended base of gen YD. hold word, To 
¢ epicure it 
a dainty morse] 


o tempt. the 
urfeited appe- 
Périte, to the dys- 


‘ é 
Wreptic a solace, 
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poor man a 


of Christen uges of the poor, in princes’ 









on the popular approval 
of a whole world, and it 
cloud-reaching superiority ~ 
flecting the crowning glo 
of honor able suc 
Quaker Oats miigh 
well ser ve as the text 
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. from whi ch to preach pleasant 
sermon on «‘ The Reward off cond a | ny, offering 

Real Merit,’’ for only by him dto his whole 
reason of its inherent excel: m famil a most healthful and 
lence has. it become «*The Alftc F  Anutritoy diet. Small wonder 


erat of the Breakfast Table.’’ hen, tha’ Quaker Oats has met with 
kt has been said that, ‘Th he uniiemversal indorsement of 
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ing two. blades Saori Mu to-day i b Stan ds Alone! 
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A Little List of 
Little Ills 
Cured by 


Carter’s 
Little 
Liver. 
Pills 


Torpid Liver, Dyspepsia, Indiges- 
tion, and too Hearty Eating. A 
Perfect Remedy for Dizziness, 
Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pains 
in the Side and Back. They 
Regulate the Bowels. 





% SOZODONT | 
SMALL PILL. ror the Teeth aa F 


SMALL DOSE. 


SMALL PRICE. 
AU Chemists, 1s, 1d. 


: But be SURE they ARE. 
‘CARTER’S. 


4 Price 2/6, J 
in Toilet Case. Besure of having j 
SOZODONT. 














PHS Guarantee. 
EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most 


successful American Remedy, is an effervescent powder, 
taken in water. If three doses do not cure any headache, 


no matter how caused, send the bottle 
to us, saying where Obtained, AND 
{3 5D. We WILL AT ONCE REFOND 
r Ue, post 
free, yal La Larger sizes sizes (1/14 ae 2/3), sold by many ‘4 
chemists, or obtained to order by almostall: EMERSON "a 


DRUG CO., Ltd., 46, Holborn Viaduct; London, E.C. 
Insist on full name— 


EMERSON’S 


BROMO-SELTZER 
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lpi: AND BEST."—Health. 


Fry eS 32 
Cocoa 


Over 200 Prize Medals 
and Diplomas. 





from other vi es manufactured by the Firm. 





gr Purehacere Gt trom other waslets Son Fey's Duro Conecmtzased Geese, to distinguish 














[jovi 
AF & BISCUMIS 


Promote Digestion. 


= teefoeeets 
Supplied to the Queen and’ Ropal Familp. 
—~——#reteeteege—— 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “* HOVIS” is 
not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


Ss. FITTON & SON, MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 

Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis” do so for their 

own profit. -BEWARE ! 

“ Hovis Bread is very much superior to the ordinary Brown Bread, as it causes no irritability 
to the stomach, and it is, of course, infinitely richer, both in its bone and muscle-making 
substances, than the White Bread in general use."—-T. MOWBRAY HENDERSON, M.D 

6d. or is. Samples of Bread and Biscuits on receipt of stamps. 
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CADBURY'S 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, 
REET THEREFORE BEST. 
NO ALKALIES USED 


(As in many of the Dutch Cocoas.) 


~ ** The standard of highest purity at present attainable.” 
— LANCET. 
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MELLIN'S 
“Site. FOE 


Samples Post Free from 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Peckham, London, S.E. 


PETER ROBINSON wn 


EVERY REQUISITE FOR FASHIONABLE ATTIRE 

















AT MODERATE COST. 


OXFORD ST. “» REGENT ST. 


GOLD MEDAL, Universa. Cookery and Food Exhibition, 1896, for PURITY and EXCELLENCE. 


THE NEW VINEGAR 


VICTORIA DATE YWINEGAR.—An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Flavour and Aroma, made from 
Dates, and pronounced by experts in Culinary matters superior to Malt or Wine Vinegars. 


Fox Khe TABI, Foz FICHE ILING, Eom ALTE. Dozmestic Uses. 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR is not a cordial as the name might possibly suggest, but a Fragrant and 
/ PURE TABLE VINEGAR, delicate and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for all Household purposes. 


SOLD wal SA yy ae A Tasting S. will be sent POST FREE en rom of ott cation to 
VICTORIA WORKS, 112, BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, 5S. 


POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES are prepared in VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR 


. POTTER & SONS, Hyson Road, Galleywall Road, Bermondsey. 
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pure food elements and pos- 
sesses an exquisite flavor 
alculated to tempt 
the most sluggish 





























~S The people of this en- 
ee) lightened (?) country annu- 
CY ally consume Sixteen 
©{ Billion Pills! 


wonder is that one is left4@@i@e (SH appetite 
to tell the tale. lw Baebut there is as much 
taking never cured rile Weeeifterence between 


he various oat 
foods as be- 
ween differ- 
ent qualities 
Meof meat, or 
Ww tea, or cot- 
ee. The 
best, and 
herefore 
he most 
popular, 
preparation 

swis the world- 
jus Quaker Oats, 
Afically prepared 


tion. It won’ 
cure dyspepsia. 
Remember that "i 
The only way tdg 
cure dyspepsia is” 
first to remove its cause 
and then let Motheg 
Nature do the rest. 

There is nothing 
difficult in living prop 
erly these days—not 
atall. Ask your doc 
tor. Among othe 
things he will tell you 
eat cereals. j 

Now, a word about . Sads. That comes 
cereals. Cereal foods have#ix with its 
grown very popular of lated fe, natural, nutty 
years. Oats has always flavor of the pure grain. 
been the favorite, because of | Eat delicious Quaker Oats. 
all the grains it is richest in} Let others eat pills. 


Quaker Oats 
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A Little List of 
Little Ills 
Cured by 


Carter’s 
Little 


Liver 
Pills 


Torpid Liver, Dyspepsia, Indiges- 
tion, and too Hearty Eating. A 
Perfect Remedy for Dizziness, 
Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pains 
in the Side and Back. They 
Regulate the Bowels. 
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SOZODONT 
SMA LL PIL L. isa et Se anses 


the teeth and the spaces bet ween 
¥ ’ " ’ 
- the teeth as nothing else will do, 
Py] SMA L L DOSE. ene . cov th, lips + a 
: firm, rosy, and sweet 
y > iP Al | + — 
SMA L L PR Ic E. : The 
. Pleasantest Dentifrice 
All Chemists, 1s. 1'd. <h in the World. 
Ladies who desire the immense 
; improvement in personal beauty 
| which brilliant teeth and rosy 
But be SURE they ARE By lips impart cannot dispense with 
. — S SOZODONT. 
A 9 Improves the colour of good 
e teeth. Corrects the colour of 
| ad teeth. Price 2/6, complete 
in Toilet Case. Besure of having 


SOZODONT. 
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Legal Guarantee. 
eee ear vali BROMO- SELTZER, the most 


] ae Remedy, is an effervescent powder, 
taken in water. If three doses lo not cure any head che, 


matter yw causer € ttle 

1 to us, saying where ob AND 

2D. WE WILL AT ONCE  REFOND 
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Trial bottle, post 
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free, 7'4d Larger sizes (1/12 an (1/132 and 2/3), sold by many 
chemis r obtained to order by almost all. EMERSON 
DRUG CO., Ltd., 46, Hollx wn Viaduct, Lor » Cc 
Insist on full name 


EMERSON’S 


BROMO-SELIZER. 
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ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
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ARTISTIC DECORATIVE LIGHTING 


For DINNER TABLES, BALL-ROOMS, &c. i 


>-O-> 








f It is now universally recognised by all the leading Society Papers that : 
the safest and best means of obtaining this is by using 


‘ARCTIG EAS PS 


b WHICH BURN ORDINARY CANDLES. 





LEADING 


LEADING 
ADVANTAGES. 


ADVANTAGES. 


P 
} The Arctic “ete are 
not objectionable in 


the very end without 


a aranc 
ppe e, being on 


The Candles burn to } 
exactly similar to fine } 
wax candles. Absolutely safe to use— 

q any shades can be 
4 used without the risk 


of their taking fire. { 


The Candles always re- 
main upright and the 
} same height. 


CARS 





Photo showing effect of the Arctic Lamp in use, fitted in i 
Candelabra, surmounted by ordinary shades, centre one removed 
oe: > eee a ee if 


PRICES (COMPLETE WITH SHADE SUPPORTS): if 
Brass Fittings. Plated Fittings. 


i “7 SAMPLE SENT ON APPROV. AL ANYWHERE IN N THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
} 6 inch, size of a 6’s Wax Candle, for small Candlesticks, 


8ineh, size of a 4’s Wax Candle, for Tall Candlesticks, 


NR ee ae ee See ate |e, fF hkl mH 
4 If by post, “3d. per pair extra. e 
3 ARCTIC LIGHTS —Suitable Candies for burning in the Arctic Lamp (highly recommended) : 


For ’ inch Lamps burning about 4% hours, 9 per box of 12; postage 4d. 
7 


4 fi TE PES thin Zidienian to cnit al panege With bo schented. 2 
Lao en SHADES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


The Arctic Lamps, etc., can be obtained through any 0; the leading Silversmiths, Lamp Dealers 
Taman Rotitnien s in the United Kingdom; or can be seen in use, with @ large variety 
of Accessories, at the Showrooms of 


if THE ARCTIC LIGHT CO., {79, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. ‘ 


Fully Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 


3 Wholesale Offices: 49, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. i 
BP BD SAS BD CAS BD CAS BB CAS BB DS Le PE Be AL le WAY le he WAS 
PR OR FE FS Ee I OS OOD 























